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4lh. Oamlhiji’a Tour im Kerala : — Gandhijiy accompanied by^ Menoro. Kelappan and 
Kriohnaowami Aiyar, left Palf^hat on tour in iho interior places in car, orirwi 
by Mr. Shamjee stinderdas. a leading basinossman in Calicafc. He paid flying 
yisilo to Chittori VelayanehathAnur, Koduyayiir, Thenkurishi and Nochnli, 
he was presented with welcome addresses and money purses. As usual Clandhiji 
auctioned these addresses and realised cash. On the next day, he visited 
Walluvanad taluk. At Guruvaynr, Gandhiit addressed a large audience includinj; 
a number of ladies. Public addresses and purse were presented to him. Oandhiji 
and party reached Caiinanore on the night ot lUh January. He next visited 
Payyaniir and returned to Caiinanore where he addres^ a large public meeting 
when addresses were presented on behalf of the public by the Shanti Mission, 
Jatbi Nasnni Sabhii. Hindu students, Malabar Adi-Dravida Association and the 
trustees of the Sundareswara Temple. A purse was also presented, (♦aiidhiji 
left for Tellieherry in the evening. From Tellicherry Gandhiji left for Maho 
(French India) where he was received by the Mayor and an address and purse 
were presented on behalf of the public. From Mahc he left for Quilandy, visit- 
ing on the way Badagara. At Quilandy he received a public juidruss and purse, 
after which the party left for Oalicnt. He addressed a ladies* mwtin^ when a 
purse was prc’«cnted to him on behalf of the ladies of Calicut. He visited the 
‘‘Matbrubhumi*’ office and unveiled the portrait of the late Mr. Madhavan Nair. 
He next visited the Malabar Christian College where he was received by the 
Principal, Rev. gtreckoisan, and the stafl. Gandhiii addressed the students in 
which he exhorted them to get rid of untouchability. 

7tb. Bomb Outrage at Chittagong Mr. M. F. Cleary, Supcrintcodcnt of 

Chittagong, was slightly injured in the hand when, it was alleged, four H*®*f*{ 
youths threw bombs on £u rowans watching a cricket match. One of the alleged 
assailants was, however, killed on the spot, two severely wounded, while tM 
fourth was arrested. It was stated that three bombs were thrown, two or wnicn 
failed to cxploJc. Several live bombs and a revolver were recovers ^ 

alleged assailants, one of whom wa.s subsequently identified as krisbua Chow- 
dhury, an Armoury raid absconder. 

8tb. H. E, the Viceroy 3 Address to the Associated Chamliers “It is my confident 
opinion that a great and brilliant future lies before India. She has chewn her 
path, that of progress, and on it her fci?t are firmly set.” — Thus spoke His Lx- 
ccllcncy the Viceroy in an address to the Associated Chambers of Commerce in 
Calcutta. His Excellency referriHl to the progress of civil aviation, the Lancas- 
hire delegation's visit and the I ndo- Japanese Agreement and the economic depre- 
ssion and said that there were already signs of improvement. Finally, His bi- 
cellency appealed for co-operation. 

his Excellency the Viceroy on the Terrorist Morement : — At the Calcutla 
European Association dinner, in the course of his speech, H, E. the Viceroy 
referra to the terrorist movement in the province and said that it was one 
against which the full resources and power of the Government would continue 
to unhesitatingly employed. He characterised the terrorists as the greatest 
enemies of their own country. His Excellency then referred to another aspect 
of the movement, viz., the economic depression with consequent unemployment, 
and expressed satisfaction with the measures already taken to tackle the econo- 
mic problem. 

Police Fire on Strikort at Bombay Eight porioni were injured i» o ekir- 
mish between the strikers of the Hasooii Spinning Weaving mills and the new 
labour engaged in their place. While the latter were emerging from the mill 
400 strikers, it wst stated, attacked them using lodawatcr bottles, stones and otber 

a 
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ffliMilcf. A potie of police who were eUndini; by took the sitoatioo in hand but 
the etriken tnroed against tbo police tbemaelvcs cansing injnry to a aergmt 
and two snb-iospectoh. Finding that the aitnation was getting worse the |K>Iioe 
fired ten rounds as a result of which one striker was injured and admitted into 
hoapital. The crowd gradually melted away though stray assaults continued for 
sometime. 

3th. League's Revly to Hindu Mahasabfia The reply scut by the League of 
1 Nations to the Hindu Mahasabha regarding the latter’s representation in confor- 
mity with the resolutions OMsed at the Ajmere session of the Mahasabha clarified 
the League’s legal commitments in the matter of protection to the Minorities. 
The reply was accompanied by certain documents and pamphlets concerning 
the protection of linguistic, racial and religious minorities by the League and also 
provisions contained in the various International instruments at present in force. 
The reply ran thus ^The League’s responsibility in connection with the pro- 
tection of the Minorities is based either on, special treaties concluded between 
certain governments and dealing in each case with the protection of minority 
in a specified state or on declaration made by certain Governments,— 
members of the League— by which they have accorded to the League’s 
Council certain rcsponBibilitlrs in connection with the protection of 
Minorities in their countries. There is no provision in the League’s Covenant 
which would admit the extension of rights and responsibilities of the Council 
in connection with the protection of minorities in any country not covered by 
such treaties* or declarations, except as (be result of ofTicial governmental initiative 
and the coufsent of the government concerned. The resolution adopted at the 
third assembly of the League could not confer any powers on the Council. 
Article 11 of tne Covenant applied only to cases of war or threat of war and 
circumstances affecting the international peace and it could only be invoked by 
the Governments concerned.’* 

15th. Disastrous Earthquake in Bihar A disastrous earthquake occurred in North 
India to-day and the shock was felt in the whole area from Assam to Cawn- 
pore. Bihar was the province most affected. The earthquake caused wide-spread 
loss of life and damage to buildings, (be full extent of which could not be 
ascertained owing to iuterruption of telegraphic and railway communication. 
In Patna division, a Government communique said, over 500 lives were lost and 
several hundreds of persons injured and over 4,oiX) houses in the town were 
either damaged or destroyed, in Bbagalpiir division, there was not much 
loss of life but buildings were cxlensivtiy damaged. Moiighyr town suffered 
very severely and loss of life estimated at several ihousRnds occurred in the 
bazar which was a heap of ruins. At Jamalpur great damage was done, while 
about 20 died. Tirbut division suffered most, with railways and roads unpass- 
ablc. Many lives were lost in Muzuffurpur town and buildings damaged. Dbar- 
bhanga was equally afIVeted. Both the palaces of the Maharaja of Darbbauga 
were damaged. In Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga almost every European factory 
was damapd. A report from the United Provinces to the Oovernment of India sta- 
ted that the earthquake was most severe in the (astern portion of the province. 
Another earthquake shock was reported to have been felt at Muzaffarpur on 20th 
January. Some slight shocks were noticed at the same time in Cawupore, 
Mogalsarai and Allahabad 

Earthquake His Excellency the Viceroy issued an appeal for relief 

in connection with the eartb(]|uake. He set up a fund and started the fund with 
a donation of Rs. 5,000. His Majesty the King-Emperor gave a hundred pounds 
while the Quccu donated fifty pouiicfs. A provincial relief fund was opened by 
the Bihar Government. The Mayor of Calcutta started a relief funtl and the 
Muslim Relief Committee sent money and workers to the devastated area. A 
Bubseriptlon fund for the relief of the victims of the earthquake was opened in 
Peris ttimer the suspioes of the Union Internationale Secours. They sent £1,000 
for the First Aid and Red Cross work. Babu Rajendra Prasad formed a reliel 
committee and issued an appetl to South India for help. Pandit Jawaharlal 
also joined in the appeal and visited Muzaffarpur on 22nd January. In response 
to the Viceroy’s appnl, the Gofernor of Bombay contributed a ibousand rupees 
to the Viceroy’s Fund 
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16th. Qandhi)Vs Tour in the South Mahfttma Gandhi and party left Calient for 
Tricbar where they arrived to-day. Qandhijt atayed at the Bamakrmhna Gnmkul 
Mandir. He addressed a public meeting and left for Ernaknlam. Gandhiji 
stayed at the premises of the Tata Mills. He left Tatapnram lor Tripnnithnra an 
afterwards returned to Ernaknlam. He was presented with a civic address. 
Gandhiji and party left Ernaknlam for Allcppey en route to Quilon where he 
arrived on 20th January. A purae was presented by the public of Quilon after 
which he left for frivandruni. Mahatmaji addressed a large public meeting in 
the Municipal Maidan when addresses and purses were presented to him. 

ITlh. Protest against alleged excesses during troop marches A public meeting 
of the citizens of (7aloiitta, at the Albert Hall, Mr. A, K. Fazl-nl'Huq presiding, 
protested against “the alleged excesses reported to have been committed in con- 
nection with the route marches of troops in the district of Midnaporc.*' The 
meeting also adopted a resolution protesting against the alleged enforced salu- 
ting of the Union .Tack, flagging of villagers and destruction of their property. 

18th. Pt. Jatraharlal comdemns Terrorism ‘.—Addressing a meeting of students in 
Calcutta, Pandit Jawnharlal said that the action of a few terrorists in Bengal had 
given the Government an excuse to crush every single activity in the province. 
He emphasised that the method of terrorism was completely futile, iuefTeclive 
and harmful, and to his mind the only method was mass action which must be 
peaceful. He concluded by saying that behind all these problem were economic 
causes, and the solution or the economic problem would solve the other problems. 

24th. Mr. Rap Ahmed Kidwai sentenced Mr. Rafi Ahmad iCidwai was sentenced 
by the Additional District Magistrate of Allahabad to nine months’ rigorous 
imprisonment under the Criminal Law Amendment Act and to six months’ 
rigorous imprisonment under the Press Act in connection with unauthorised 
leaflets bearing his name as Provincial Congress Bccrctary, discovered during a 
raid, the ficntenccs to run concurrently. Four Congressmen were sentenced to 
six months each in the same connection. 

Order on Chittagong Youths The District Magistrate, Chittagong served a 
notice on about one hundred Hindu Bhadralog youths ordering them to remain 
within their houses for one month. The notice read “Whereas I consider tho 
restriction of your movement necessary with a view to stopping tho movement 
of absconders and terrorists, you are hereby ordered, under the Government 
notification of 2nd December 19!12, under the Suppression of Terrorist Outrages 
Act, to remain indoors for one month, where you ordinarily reside.” 

26th. Seth Punamrhand sentenced Si'th Punameband Ranks was sentenced at 
Nagpur under section 7 (1) (B) Criminal Law Amendment Act and Section 143, 1. 
P. C. to five and six months’ rigorous imprisonment respectively, the sentences to 
run consecutively. He was also fined Us. 500 in default to a month’s imprisonment. 
It might be recalled that Seth Punarochand Ranks was arrested with ten others 
on 30tb December last, while preaching boycott of British goods. 

28tli. The Toll of the Earthquake Monghyr and Muzaffarpur were the towns 
which suffered much in the recent earthquake. In Muzaffarpur only three 
houses defied the earthquake, while in Monghyr not even one was left standing. 
The debris took a long time to be dearth. It was estimated that the num- 
ber of deaths of human beings would exceed twelve thousand. The towns were 
stinking on account of the dead bodies under the debris, which were not extri- 
cated. The cattle in Monghyr mostly perished and the loss at a modest estimate 
might come up to a lakh. Relief camps were working in both the towns. Be- 
sides the official camps which were working under the guidance of the District 
Magistral^ the Central Belief Camp of Baba Rajendra Prasad’s Committee was 
also working. St. John’s Ambulance Association opened a branch. A number of 
doctors, both Ayurvedic and Allopathic, opened free medical relief centres. The 
Vivekantada Mission, the Sri Ramakrisbna Mission, the Marwari Belief Society 
of Calcutta, the Hindu Mahasabha and twentv other bodies also opened reliof 
camne. H. E. the Viceroy’s Eurthquake Rdiet Fund exceeded five lakhs of rupees 
by ihis time. 
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Slft N9w Anti^Ttrrorut Bill for BtiiDrai Witli the obiMt of dealiog more 
effeetifel} with tenoritm a bill known aa fien^ Oriminal Law Amendment Bill 
1934 waa introdneed at the onrrent aeaaion of Imogal Canned by the Home Member 
(Mr. B. N. Reid), profidine death penalty for posaeaaion and mannfactnre of 
arma and exploaifea if the offendera intend to wae them for the eommiaaion of 
murder or abetment. The Bill alio made proftaion for the extreme penal^ 
for aale of flrearma with the intent to murder or abetment of the offence. 
Aeeordiog to the statement of objeeta and reaaona the necessity for this prorision 
had arisen from the fact that se?eral eaoea of uae of country-made arma hare 
recently come to tbe notice of the Gorernment* 


FEBRUARY i934 

Isl* iiualimi and Calcutta Municipal Servieec The |demand of nineteen Mos- 
lem GounciMora for the allotment to Muslims of one- third of the appointments 
in the Municipal aervices waa rqected by the Calcutta Corporation. The 
House instead, accepted an amendment reaffirming the policy of the late Mr. 
C. B. Daa and Mr. .7. M. Ben Gupta and Mr. Sobash Chandra Bose of associat- 
ing qualified Bloslema in a fair measure in the Services, without impairing 
efficiency. 

Decline in the number of C, Z>. Prieonere The gradual decline in the number 
of persons undergoing imprisonment in connection with the Civil Disobedience 
movement is maintaioM. At the end of January last 1.990 persons were under- 
going imprisonment as against 2.778 at the end of December. 1933. Bombay 
registerea a decrease of 113, Madras 54, Bihar and Orissa 390, Bengal, 86, and 
the United Provinces 124. The number of prisoners at tbe end of January 
1984 were : Madras 106. Bombay 877, Bengal 285, United Provinces 223. Pnn}ab 
63, Bihar and Orissa 188, Central Provinces 51, Assam 28, North-West Frontier 
Province 15S, Delhi 7, Coorg 5, and AJmere-Merwara 11. 

2ad. Riote in Kaehmir :<-A Kashmir Government communique said : Beporta from 
Srinagar and mofuasil states that a large gathering collected at Kankar Mohana 
Mosque, where Mr. Ghulam Mahomed delivered a speech. A big procession 
was then taken out from Kankar in defiance of the District Magistrate’s orders. 
Attempts to stop it were made by the Police near Fatteh JBIaaal, but the mob 
overpowered tbe offieen and the Police under showers of atones and Kangries, 
i. e,. firepots. Tbe procession later changed its programme and returned to 
Kankar. Smaller processions of women and children were also taken out earlier 
in the day, tbe adults accompanying them became very violent and pelted the 
Police with stones and some of tbe Police received injuries and a few constables 
are missing. The Police tried to disperse a mob near Avantipur but were 
attacked with stones and kangries. Tbe Government Tehsil building waa then 
attacked by the mob and attempts were made to break into the Treasnry. The 
military were forced to open fire, resulting in some casualties. 

Help Devaetated Bihar : Mahatma OandkCe Appeal to Foreign Countriee 
Mahatma Gandhi issued tbe following appeal to foreign countries on behalf of 
the earthquake-stricken people of Bmar **1 heartily endorse Babu Bajendra 
Prasad’s suggestion of appealing to foreign countries, in tbe hope that Indians 
living in different parts of the world wfli send the most they can. I have in 
mind especially old friends and fellow-workers in Africa. Merchants and others 
living in England, on the Oontineat, Japan and America are also requested to 
send liberal contributions. In point of distress nothing perhaps has surpas s ed 
Bihar's calamity in India within living memory. Bdnctant though 1 always 
have been to appeal to non-Indians for pecuniary help not from any prudery but 
out of delieate eonsideration, I gladly acmpt Baou Bajendra Prasad's suggestion 
and invite the numerous non-Indian frfonds in Enrope^ Africa and other parts 
of tbe world to render sneh .help aa they ean« 
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•r Mr. A.RaB|safiraini Ijennr, Editor, of 


to-daj. He waa 57 year* old. Mr. Iyengar 
“ ■ It in 1915 to take editor- 


til. Dtafh o/ Mr. A. Ramgaswtmi /ysiu 

the -Hindu” Madraa di& at 145 A.1 

ioined the -Hiodo” aa Aaaiatant Editor in lOA and left 

ahip of **8wideahmitram” the leading Tamil daily. He waa appointed Editor of 
the -Hindu” in 1928. Mr. Iyengar waa a prominent Gongreaaman and in 1919 
he went to England to gi?e eridenee in oonneetion with Uie Montford Reforma 
acheme on behalf of the Congresa. He waa General Secretary of the Oongreea 
from 1984 to 1987. He waa elected to the Legialatire Assembly in 1921. being 
appointed Secretary of the Swarai Party the aame year. Be waa a delegate to 
the Round Table Conference of 1931 and 1933 and waa called into consultation 
with the Joint Parliamentair Committee on the White Paper. His 
deqily mourned as a great loss to Indian journalism and j^litics. 


6th. Bihav^t Diitreu : Aekarya Baffin Appeal *'North Bihar is literally a whole 
msH of ruin. Lakhs have lost their aweHing houses and are now exposed to 
weather and wind. Wells hare either gone dry or have been chocked with sand 
thrown up from flaaures made in the surface of the earth. Thousands of acres 
of what were most fertile land before the 'quake' are sandy deserts to-day. The 
present is a complete picture of utter desolation and indescribable misery and 
want, and the future is blank without even that promise of hope that suatains. 
We, with all the imagination, can hardly make any idea of the misery, from this 
distance. Lacs have come where erores are needed. Remember we arc on our 
trial. If we really mean to save these children, sisters and brothers of ours, we 
shall have to leave on one meal and part with the other for their sake. I pres- 
singly urge my brothers and sisters to reallBe this and contribute to the best of 
their capacity”. 


lOkh. Bam Murder Oaee Judgment The Special Tribunal, consisting of Mr. 
H. G, Waight ( president ), Mr. T. N. Bose and Rai S. P. Ghosh Bahadur 
( Commissioners ) prononuced judgment in the Burge murder conspiracy case, 
sentencing Nirmaqiban Ghose. Braiaktshore Chakravarti and Ramkrishna Ray 
to death ; Kamakahya Ghosh, Nandadulal Singh, Sanatan Rai and Sukumar 
Sen to transporution for life. Manindra Chowdbury, Parnaoanda Sanya!, 
B^y Krishna Ghosh and Sarojedas Kanungo were acquitted. 

12th. Pandit Jawaharlal Ndiru arreated in the evening at Allahahad. He returned 
from Bihar yesterday after ten days’ tour and was busy writing a report for 
the Central and Allahabad Committees. This made the Pandit’s seventh arrest. 
He had already spent about fire years and a half in jail. He was brought down 
to Calcutta and wu sentenced by the Chief Presidency Magistrate to two years’ 
S. I. on a charge of sedition and was put in "A” Division. 


14lh. Oandhijta Tour i— After his tour in the Coimbatore district, Gandhiji visited 
Combat and Thavaram in Madura district where addresses and poraea were 
peaented. From Thevaran the party motored to Tbeni railway station en route 
for Bholavaodan. Gandhiji waa accorded rousing receptions on the way. 
At Hholavandan a crowded meeting waa held and addreates and pnrae were 
presented. He left the same day for Tricbinopoly. At Srirangam an sddreaa 
waa preaented on behalf of the public of Srirangam. The Tricbinopoly Taluk 

ra ted an addreaa and purse. He addressed s mammoth gathering in the 
r maidan where he received a number of addreaaea and puraes. After 
viaiting anbnrba of Tricbinopoly, Gandhni visited Kolitalai. Karur and Triohen- 
godn, and proceeded to Salem. On the way Gandhiji was presented with 
sddresseB and pnraea at Namakkal, Sendamangalam and Rasipur. From Salem, 
the party entrained for Tanjore where they arrived on 16th February. After 
hie tour in the Tanjore Dietrict, Gandhiji left for Chidambaram. Next, the 
prty visited Cnddalore and Pondicherry and then motored to Tiruvannamali. 
Vdlore waa next visited by Gandhiji. 


ITlk The Bailway Budaet The lodiao Railway Budget waa introdneed in the 
L^slative Assembly oy the Railway Member and in the Conocil of State bv 
tbs Chief Commiasioner for Railways. It showed that while last year the deficit 
wee 10 one fourth ororee as agaioat the anticipated figure of 9 three fourth eroree, 
in the ennent vear the revtseu estimatee euggeated a mfieit of 7 three harth erom 
and io the budget cetimates lor 1934-35 thedefieit autieiput^ wu 5 thvM terth 
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czoref. Sir Joseph Shore, in his speech introdveioe the budset in the Assemblj 
saw a revival oi trade ju^in/; by the movement of traffic and opined that intrin- 
sically the financial position of toe Indian railways was stronfi;. 

19th. Statistics of Crime m Benaal According to a Btatemont by the Home 
Member, laid on the table of the Bengal Gooncil, 2,241 dacoitics were committed 
in Bengal in 1031, 1,845 in 103*2 and 1,613 In 1033. Of these the number of 
cases in which firearms were used was 130, 154 and 101 in respective years and 
the number of cases in which “Bhadralog’’ classes participated in thorn years 
were 55. 60 and 45 respectively. 

20tb. Mr. Jitinah's criticism of the White Paper :»Tbat the All- India Federation 
visualised in the White Paper scheme was not a real and genuine federation, 
that this scheme was retrograde, that it would create an cnormons amount of 
ill-fecliog and ill-will between the Indian States and British India and that it 
would prove a failure, were some of the observations made by Mr. Mahomed Ali 
.Jinnah at a public meeting held at Blavatsky Lodge, Bombay. 

Armed Gang trith Bombs and Snords : — Information was received in Calcutta 
of fhc arrest by police of two members of an armed gang In the night while 
prensring to commit a dacoity in village Birkasimnagar within the jurisdiction of 
of Kuliarcbar Police station in the district of Mymensingb. It was reported that 
shots were exchanged on both sides resulting in one dacoit being seriously 
injured. The police, it was also reported, seized a muzzle loader with ammunition, 
bombs, swords nod chisels. 

22nd. Military Marches %n Midnapore and Contai The question of military mar- 
ches in (>)iitai and Tamluk Sub-Divisions in Midn.aporo District was again raised 
on the floor of the Bengal (-ouncil during question hour when, replying to Mr. 
11. Maiti, Hon’blc 11. N. Ucid asserted that the principal object of these marches 
was to enable the people of the villages in the interior *‘to meet the troops and 
to appreciate their high standard of discipline, efficiency and nobility and to 
show that the Government have at their disposal ample resources for the pro- 
tection of nil loyal and law-abiding citizens/' To further questions, the Home 
Member admitted that house searches were miido by the police during tbeso 
operations, but denied that the searches were ever made by troops. He was em- 
piiatic that uo avoidable damage had liecn caused. 

23rd. Hunger-strike in Aliporc Jail Answering a short notice question in the 
Bcnpl Council Sir 0. (^bose said a large number of political prisooers 
in tne Aliporc Central Jail stoppi'd work on 15th February, and immediately 
went on hungcr-slrike. At present there were eighteen Division III and one 
Divisiuii II prisoners on hunger-strike. Their coodition was satisfactory. The 
grievances relate to non -supply of writing material, newspapers and magazines as 
also complaints about diet and clothing privileges which are inadmissible owing 
to their being Division III prisoners. 

24th. Statc-aid to Industries in Bengal : - A press note on the work done by the 
Indiistries Department in the Government of Bengal in 1932-33 was issued 
by the Government of Bengal. The most noticeable features of the work of this 
Department during this period were : The bringing into operation of the State 
Aid to Industries Act, aud the inauguration ot a scheme of economic reconstruc- 
tion in order to attempt the solution of the problem of middle class unemploy- 
ment. The new Stores Purchase Buies give the articles produced in Bengal by 
bonafide local industries a premium in the atores purchase programme of the 
Government and it goes without saying that these rules bdp in the industrial deve- 
lopment of the province without any addititioaal expenditure from public funds. 

29th. Military ISraining far Bengali Youths '.—Without any opposition the Bengal 
Oottocil adopted the resolution of Rai Bahadur Keshab Chandra Banerji reoom- 
mending to the Government **to eouv^ to the Goverumeut of India and to His 
Majesty’s Government in Englsod that in the opinion of this Oouneil early steps 
should be taken lor Riving militsry traiDiog to the people of Bengsl to is to 
miss I perfflinint anit to form i part of the Indian Army. 
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27th. Indian Budget : Sir George Sehiieter preaentiog his bodget for 1034-35 in the 
Assembly eipects to cloee the current year, after providing 3 erores for Debt 
Redemption, with a surplus of 129 lakhs which is propose to be transferred to 
a special fund for earth-quake relief. A deficit of 153 lakhs is anticipated and 
deficit is sought to be made up by imposition of new duties. It is 
proposed to impose an excise duty on sugar of Re. 1-5-0 per cwt. reduction of 
silver duty by 2 and half as. per oz. which, by increu ing imports, is expected 
to increase revenue by 4 lakhs ; raising duty on raw tobacco from Rs. 2 to Rs. 
2-6 per lb. and on cigarettes by levying Rs. 5-15 per thousand plus 25 per cent 
ad valorem. It is proposed to abolish the export duty on hides. Revision of 

E }stal rates is provided. It is proposed to lower the initial weight of inland 
tters by half a tola coupled with a reduction of the chara^ from 1 and one 
fourth anna to 1 anna. A remission of the extra pie per five pice embosed envelope 
increasing the charge on inland book packets from o pies to 9 pies, and provi- 
sion for a 9 anna telegram of 8 words arc also proposed. 

Jlilt Raid Case Judgment Judgment in the Hili Station raid case was de- 
livered by the Spefial Tribunal. Accused Prankrishna Chakrabarty. Satyabrata 
Chakrabarty. Saroj Kumar Basu and Hrishikesh Bhattacbaryya were sentenced to 
death. Abdul Kader, Prafulla Sanyal and Kiran De were sentenced to transportation 
for life. Kalipada Sarkar, Ramkrishna Mandal and Haripada Basu were awarded 
lO years’ rigorous imprisonment each. The accused received the sentence calmly. 
Only seven days were allowed to file appeal. It may be remembered that 
on the early morning of October 28 last when three mail peons were receiving 
mail bags at the Hilt Railway Station from the Up Darjeeling mail, about a 
dozen persons, mostly young men. armed with guns, revolvers and other deadly 
weapons fell upon them and looted the mail bags after injuring them with revolver 
shots. The raiefers were also reported to have taken away a part of the cash from 
the station iron-safe. It was further alleged that the miscreants attempted to out 
off the telephone and telegraph lines but on the Station Master opening fire they 
bolted away. One of the mail peons named Kalicharan Mali who received seri- 
ous gun-shot injuries succumbed in the Campbell hospital, Calcutta, where be 
was removed for treatment. Charge sheet was submitted against 15 persons, two 
still abscondioe. Of these thirteen actually put on trial three who pleaded guilty 
were sentencea to two to 5 years’ rigorous, imprisonment each and one to 7 years’ 
rigorous imprisonment. 

28Ui. C. Z>. Convictiom : Persons still in Jail :~TotaI number of convicted persons 
undergoing imprisonment under ordinary law, (both central and provincial acts 
which replaced Ordinance X of 1932) in connection with the Civil Disobedience Move- 
ment at the cod of February last was 1604 as against 1890 at the end of January, 
showing a decline of 326. Number of prisoners, province by province, was as 
follows Bombay— 744, Bengal— 328, United Provinces— 228, Punjab— 48, Bihar 
and Orissa— 133, Central Provinces— 19, Assam— 22, North-West Frontier— 147, 
Delhi— 7, Coorg— 2, Ajmer-Merwara— 9. Total number of these prisoners at the 
end of February 1933 was 13671. 


MARCH 1934 

8tb. Nazi Jkro*s Fling at Mahatma Gandhi *’I shall never allow before me 
Gandhi being celebrated as a hero of freedom ; I consider him an anti-British 
Bolshevik sgent in Indis. A while back I refused to receive a colleague of his, 
when someone at an accidental meeting wanted to present him to me.” This was 
how General Goering, who is one of Hitler’s henchmen, expressed the oft-reitera- 
ted Nazi antipathy to India in the course of a interview to a represeDta- 
tive of the London ’’Daily Mail.” Referring to England General Goering stated : 
*’We have no feelings against England. The English are near blood relations 
of Germans, a point to which we attach grM attentioD.” And the fling at 
Ma hat ma Gandhi wu made as if to prove this renewed brotherly love to their 
Eng^ oouiifis. 
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^ of ft peftoefnl fttmoiphere which wfts fcry esseotiil lor the working of the 
nitate conetkatioov He eompUiaed that Blcdris had been milked drv to feed 
Bengal and Bomb^. He protected against sabaidicing profineial dencits from 
Oential mtnnne. He snggeated pcohibition of foretgn imports and remofal of 
saport dntj and control of profincial distrihaiion regarding Burma rice if necess* 
aiy by quota. Bait Bshidnr Krithnsmachart said that ^e Finance Member had 
not pat forward any scheme for relieting rural indebtedness, for facilitating the 
BsanMiog of agriedtaiftl piodaeta and diecking rioe Imports. Mr. Mody draw 
tM attention of the OoTernment to trade dirariion from Bombay and asked what 
Oofornmeot of India was doing in the matter. Mr. 8. C. Mitca complained 
that troops maiches in Bengal wore nothing short of terrorising the people into 
■nbmiasioo of all kinds, and said that it would qnickly undermine India’s faith 
in British instioe. Sir George Bchnster replied to the points raised in the debate 
and the Bill was paused. 


2Blh. Hindm-Mutiim ChUh mi Oannanof it was reported that a serUms rioting 
oeencred between Hindns and Moslems, in Qamp Baser, Oannanore, as a resnit of 
Moslems* attempt to stop a procession of Hindus with music, going to Sri 8un« 
daraswarar Temple, where the annual fettiral was being held. Brickbats and soda 
bottlca were feeely used, reanlting in serious injurlca to both Hindus and Moalems. 
A party of armed police headed by the Deputy Buperintendent, Immediately arrived 
on the aeene and pacified the mob and lea the proeeesion to the temple. A few 
policemeo were also reported to hate beea injured. A Ohriatian named James Har- 
rison employed in the Commonwealth Trust died in the hoepitaU 

BM. Loam to Indian States :^Ad isane of great eonstitutionsl imporUnee was 
inited hy Mr. 6. G. Mitra in the Assembly, when Sir George Sehuster moved for 
a anpplmaotary grant in respect of loans and advanoea to the Indian States 
and provinces. Mr. Mitra aaked why the Government bad not provided for those 
items ia the budget itself and questioned the Government’s policy of lending 
mon» diet and coming for aanetion later. He wanted also lull partienlare 
of the loans, of the seeurhies and the periods for which the loans 

wen made. The President of the Assemly agreed with the importance 
of the issue raised by Mr. Mitra and said that the Gtevernment must 
be very careful in bringing out items under supplementary grants. He also 
suggested that the Standing Finance Oommittee must satisfy themselves that the 
plamg of the supplementary grants was justified under the rules. Sir George 
Bohneler said that this item was brought out under eupplementary grants as it 
could not be foreseen at the time of drawing np the budget. Sir George asaured 
Uie House that the Governmeot of India were fully aware of their responsibility 
in the matter of granting loans to States and ProviDces. Sir George then ez- 
plained at great length the details of the loans to the States, after which the 
demand was passed. 

31st Federation of Indian Ckambert of Commerce Meeting An attack on the 
repressive methods adopted by the Government was made uy Mr. Nalini Ranjaii 
Sarkar in eonree of hia presidential address at the Annual General meeting of 
the Federation of Indian Chambera of Oommeree. ’’The Qovernmeat by their 
lack of vision and sympathy and the adoption of harsh and inde^aible 
methods, may be adding foel to the fire of national reaeotment, which might at 
any time blaze forth again into the terrible conflagration of revolntion.” 
Reviewing the political situation, he observed that the civil disobedience 
movement had not aneoeeded in briogiog about the hoped for resolts, and said 
it was impossible to define the attitude of the commereiat oommnnity towards 
the oomiog reforms nalen they knew iu exact eharaeter. **1 do not think” he 
said, **that the time has yet arrived for the commercial community to make any 
immediate deeiaion on the question of council-entry. Our readiness to go to the 
Oouneil cannot he of any avail unless the country also decides upon such a policy.” 


APRIL 1934 

Isk Cemgmee Leaden* Conference The Congress Leaders’ Conference held at the 
arainea of Dr. Ansari at Delhi on 1st and 2iid April, unanimooaly decided to 
ravira the All-India 8 warajya Party, which bad ceaara to function since the 

i 
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Libore Goocnm, u u effiMtive ptriitical orfctniMtiOD nndat the anpiew of the 
OoDgKSB. It was retolfed to eooteit the iorthcoming eleetioo to the l^tlatife 
Aasemblj and secnre the election of the party*s candidates on the^ following two 
Isaacs : (a) to implement the eonntry’s mandate to get all repmive laws repea- 
led ; (b) to refect the proposals contained in the White Paper and g^ them 
replackl by the National Demand on the lines indicated bv Mr. Qandhi 
at the fioand Table Conference. The conclosions of the Oonteence 
will be placed before Mr. Gandhi for his consideration and adriee. 
The following official statement was issned after the Congress Leaders; Confer- 
enoe **Xhe Conference reassembled at 9-30 a.m. to-day and resumed discnssitm. 
After an exbaustife examination of the present political sitaation in the 
country, the general opinion of the Conference was embodied in the following 
conclusions :->(!) In the opinion of this Conference the All-India Swaraj 
Party, which had been in abeyance, should be rerifed in order to enable 
Congressmen who are not offering indiridual ci?il resistance, to undertake 
thorough organisation of a constrnetife programme, as contemplated in Poona 
statements ; (2) In the opinion of this Conference it is imperatire for the 
party to take up Government's challenge in relation to the , forthcoming 
elections to the Legislative Assembly to secure elections of its candidates for the 
following issues : (a) To implement the country's mandate to get all repressive 
laws repealed ; (b) To reject proposals contained in the White Paper and get 
them rwlaccd by the national demand on lines indicated by Mahatma Gandhi 
at the Round Table Conference so that the country may re-affirm its confidence 
in the Indian National Congress. 

Plea for reform of Hindu Marriage Cuetome i—Courtship and divorce, 
picketting to prevent unequal marriages and boycott of husbands who desert 
their wives andT re-marry were advocated at the Conference of Agarwal ladies 
held at Allahabad. 

2nd. Aftts/isi League and communal unity :~The Council of the All-India Muslim 
League, which held its sessions at New Delhi under the presidency of Mr. M. A. 
Jinnsh, accepted the Communal Award so far as it goes until a substitute was 
agreed upon by the various communities in India and on that basis expressed 
their readiness for co-operation with other communities and parties to secure 
such future constitution for India as would be acceptable to the country. 

3rd. Indian Ineuranee Conference The Second Indian Insurance Conference, held 
at Lahore, under the presidentship of Sir P. C. Rav, urged the Government to 
take immMiate steps to eliminate competition from foreign companies by make- 
ing suitable amendments in the existing laws in this direction. The conference 
was of opinion that State insurance was likely to hamper private enterprise 
and pleaded for the abolition of Postal Insurance Fund. 

7tb. Mahaimajte decision **lntrospectioo prompted by the conversations with 
the Ashram inmates had led mo to the conclusion that I must advise all Con- 
gressmen to suspend Civil Resistance for Swaraj as diatinguished from specific 
grievances", said Mahatma Gandhi, in the course of a statement. "They uionld 
leave it to me alone. It should be resumed by others in my life-time only 
under my direction unless one arises claiming to know the science better than 
1 do. Civil Besistence of many, grand as it oas been in the result, has not 
touched the heart of the Terrorists or of the rulers as a class". In conclusion 
Gandhiji called upon the workers to devote their times in nation-building activi- 
ties supporting Communal Unity and removal of Untonchability, 

8tb. Oandhiie$ Approval :~The result of the discussions which Gandhiji had 
with the Congress leaders’ deputation, regarding the Delhi decisions, is 
in a letter addressed by Mahatmaji to Dr. Ansari. In the course of the letter, 
Gandhiji says that he welcomes the revival of the Swarajya Party and the de- 
cision to take part in the forthcoming elections to the Assembly. Regarding 
Council entry. Gandhiji says that his view remain the same as what they were 
is 1920, but he adds that it is the duty of every Congressman who does not want 
to Uke part in civil i^lstaoee and who has faith in Oouneil entry to enter 
the Icgitlatures and prossente the programme which he believes to be in the 
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hmi iatensU ol the eoaettr. Goariiteatly with thoee ?iewe, Qaadhiji aa9t» 
he will be at the dispoeal of tne Party aad render **eaeh aseletanee aa it le in mi 
power to giye’*. 

lllb. States* Protection Bill Passed The Bill to protect the Adminietration of 
Btatoe io lodiBt which are under the suzerainty of His Majesty, from aetmties 
which tend to snbrert or to excite disafibctioc towards or to obstmet suoh adminis- 
trations, M amended by the Select Oommittee, was passed by the Assembly by a 
majority of 57 rotes as against 28* 

13lb. **The OommsMal Awards a great if^'ustiee io the Hindu eammunitg*^:— At 
a meeting consisting of several Hindu members of the Hindu Maha Sabha 
Working Committee and a number of leading Hindu citizens of Delhi, held at 
New Ddhl, the question of the impending election to the Legislative Assem- 
bly was discussed. The generil concensus of opinion was **that the Communal 
Award constitutes a grave injustice to the Hindu community, and is a negation 
of all principles of democracy and its revision and cancellation thereof must 
be one of the principal items in the programme to be adopted at the nest general 
election to the Legislature’*. Raja Bahadur KrliAnamachariar presided. 

Future of the Demoeraetie Swarqf Party: —Prominent members of the Demo- 
cratic Swaraj Party from Bombay and Poona met at Poona under Mr. N. C. 
Kelkar’s presidency and diseussod the situation created by the Delhi decision 
followed by Mahatma Gandhi’s statements and also the coalition or co-oparation 
ol their party with Congress Swarajists. After considerable disdassion, it was 
decided to run the Democratic Swaraj Party as a separate entity but to work in 
close co-operation with the Congress Swarajists If aa honourable compromise 
was available. 

Release of Prisoners : India League Meeting A meeting of the India League 
was held in the House of Commons, under the presidency of Mr. David L» Gren- 
fell. and was addressed by' Prof. Harold Laski who, while repudiating sympathy 
with the policy of terrorism, condemned the special legislation passed and 
the methods adopted to deal with it in Bennl. Referring to the decision 
of Swarajists to contest the elections, Prof. Laski moved a comprehensive 
resolution urging the release of political prisoners and those detuned without trial, 
repeal of legislation incorporating the Ordinances, removal of restrietions of the 
Press, free speech and freedom m assembly and holding of free declions wiUiout 
discriminating against the participants of civil disobedience. Ihe resolution also 
mtested against banning the report of the India League Ddegation, and 
demanded unconditional release of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, ilie meeting agreed 
to the resolution and decided to send a dq)ntation to the Secretary of State in 
order to bring the resolution to bis notice. 

16th. Qovt, Won*t Prevent A. /• C. C. Meeting Or Congress Session In the 
Assembly Sir Harry Haig announced that the Government would raise no obs- 
tacles to the meeting of the All-India Congress for ratifying Mr. Gandhi’s new 
policy and that if, as a result, Civil Disobedience was called off the Government 
would review their policy with regard to Congress organisation and release of 
prisoners would be expedited. Further attempt by the “Associated Press” 
at the elucidation of the Government attitude regarding the Congress showed that 
at present neither the Congress nor the A. I. C. C. were declared illegal. The 
Government had only prevented their meeting. The Government will not now 
do so to enable these Imies to decide the issue of Civil Disobedience. The only 
Congress body, which was unlawful, was the Congress Working Committee. The 
Government did not propose to cancel the notification iyet, but whether the 
Committee met formally or informally the Government would ignore the legal 

S Mitioo and let the Committee meet. With the exception of Pandit Jawaharlal, 
r. Patel and Mr. Jairamdas, twelve members of tne Working Committee were 
already outside the jail and had been meeting frequently. 

ISih. Pbet*8 appeal to Oovemment : Retention of prisoners not justified 
Rabindra Nath Tafmre sent the following message to the ’’AssoeiatMi Press” : *'1 
am glad to read the Home Member’s statement promising release of civil dtsobe- 
dienoe prisoners if calling off of the movement is ratified ^ Congress. For. any 
further retention of prisonere after ratification will be interpreted as showing a spirit 
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of persecution not worthy of a GorernmcDt that claims to be cifilized. I hope the 
Viceroy^B generosity will rise equal to the occasion and gite BennI detenus also a 
chance to appreciate the Goeernment’a good-will. 1 ap|^ to the Gofemment to 
strive for that dignity which Is based on its claim to appreciation of human falues 
and not on its mere assertion of power.'’ 

19tb. Indo-JapaneH Trade Treaty signed :>-The prolonged talks in connection with 
the formal drafting of the Indo- Japanese Commercial Treaty conclude satisfac- 
torily. The two delegations met this afternoon formally in order to initial the 
Treaty. The Treaty was forwarded to London by air mail for formal diplomatic 
exchange. The Treaty merely reproduced the Agreement announced early in 
Jannai^. 

23rd. Punjab Sanatan Dharina Conference Pandit Malaviya, delivering the pre- 
sidential address of the Pnnjab Sanatan Dbarma Conference, at Rawalpindi, said 
that untouchability, as practised, was never sanctioned by Vedas or Shastras. 
He pointed out that no untouchability existed in congregations, mdas, thirthas 
temples, etc., and added that cve^ human being had a right to have a dharsan 
of the deity. Referring to the Bills at present before the Central Legislature, 
Pandit Malaviya emphatically declared that he opposed all those bills on principle 
and would exert every nerve for their withdrawal. He would not like to see any 
intervention on the part of the Government in religions matters. The Legislative 
Assembly const itiited as it was, of Muslims, Christians, Parsis and others, bad 
no right to puss any bill regarding tempie-entry. He appealed to Sanatanists to 
work for the betterment of the oppressed and Depressea Classes but struck a 
note of warning to too zealous reformers not to use compulsion in the matter of 
temple-entry by untouchables and not to commit anything likely to injure the 
feelings of the orthodox among the Sanatanists. 

Bombay Textile Strike Starts The long- threatened textile strike commenced 
on a restricted scale with the sounding of mill sirens at 7 a.m. in the morning. 
Arrangements for demonstrations and picketing the mill-gates were made on an 
nn elaborate scale by the Strike Committee. Mr. Nimbkar. General Secretary 
to the **Council of Action, " informed the '^United Press” that 99 per cent of 
the textile workers were united on the strike issue and will fight to the last 
for a minimum period of three months. Further support to the general strike 
was given by the Bombay Provincial Trade Union Conference, which met at 
T.albnugb iinacr tho prenidency of Mr. R^ani Mukberjee, who said, ’'Out of 
1,50,000 textile workers of Bombay, 40.000 were already unemployed. Tho 
general strike will nfl'uct about a lakh of workers. We are aware of the gravity 
of the situation. We may fail, but we will venture.” Elaborate police precau- 
tion in the mill areas were in evidence. 

24tli. Dcafli of Sir Sanknram Xair Sir C. Saukaram Nair passed away to-day 
after a short illnes.s. He was born in 1857 and was one of the oldest public meu 
of India ; bis public life was active and varied—as a Executive Council Member 
and a keen social reformer. 

Bomba y Textile Strike The strike situation took a somewhat ugly turn this 
morning wboii labour leaders iefied the public ban. Processions broke the police 
nirdon. upon which thirteen leaders, including Miss Maui Ben Kara, were arres- 
ted. The nroctspionists were dispersed and the strikers resorted to stone throw- 
ing. K ud’.iccn mills were closed to-day, involving 20.CXX) workers. 

25iH, Bomhaj/ Textile Strike continued :--The sxtnaiion with regard to the mill 
strike h.ul definitely taken a turn for the worse sinoo the morning. Practically 
nil the inili.^. excepting about ten, remained closed, thus swelling the ranks of 
strikers. Out of M milts, only about ten were working, with a considerably de- 
pleted complemtut. some of which are expected to close down during the course 
of the clay. So:ue mills were also closed owing to the Mobarram festival. The 
lotal liumber of strikers this rooruiog bad gone beyond 50,000. There had been 
numerous instances of stone throwing and stray assaults. A very serious situa- 
tion developed a> Lalbag at about 9-BO in the ntoroing, when after a mass meet- 
ing the striker.^ took out a procession, defied police orders and mxrched forward 
breaking through the police cordon. A lathi charge was made and the demons- 
trators were dispersed, whereupon they j dalgca in repeated stene throwing at 
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the polioe force lor ebont fifteen minntee s The ntmoeifiiero wts tense. Police 
reinioreeBBcnte arrifed on the spot, ioelnding n sqaid of irmed police. Mr. 
Smith, the Polioe Commissioner end his depntice nrriTed on the scene tod 
watched the dcTelopments. 

Stone$ hurUd at Mahaimajis Car :^The Sanatanist antics which had been in 
eridence since Mahatmiji started on his South Bihar tonr reached their climax 
at Bnxar on Wednesday afternoon and Jesidih early on Thursday morninp. 
At Bnxar three volonteers of the Reform party were inlored, while at Jesidih a 
stone was hurled at the motor car in which Mahatmaji was trarelliofi;. which 
broke the glass pane at the back of the car and pieces of glass fell near the 
Mahatma. He was, however, not injured. At the public meeting at Deoghar, 
which Mahatmaji addressed on Thursday morning, several Sanatanists again 
made snecessfnl attempts to create a disturbance, in a statement which ho 
made to the "Associated Press’', Mahatmaji gave a vivid account of the incidente, 
and suggested to the Sanatanists that "the Sanatan Dharma will be iii-served by 
vnlgarity and violence.” **The whole of this agitation.” said Mahatmaji, "against 
the Reformers, managed by a lew hot-headed men, I fear, backed by inflacnce 
behind the curtain wholly unnecessary.” 

27tli. Bombay Mill Strike : Police ooen fire The police opened fire to disperse 
the threatening unruly mob of about a thousand strikers, who stoned the 
Diwijaye Mills, situated near Lalbag. when the mill management attempted to 
restart the work at about eleven in the morning. The strikers assembled on the 
three sides of the mill and assaulted the loyal workers, who wanted to go in and 
work. A party of police stationed in front of the mill made repeated lathi 
charges, but the crowd retaliated by hurling stones and other missiles at the 
police, as a result of which five constables were injured. The police officer in 
charge, finding that the situation was getting out of control, fired one round from 
his revolver, which had the desired effect and the crowd melted away. None was 
iujured as a result of the firing, but several strikers sustained injuries on account 
of the lathi charge. Police reinforcements were rushed to the scene and the 
situation afterwaras became quiet. A later message stated that the police opened fire 
second time to-day on a riotous mob near the textile mill on Delisie Road. Several 
rounds were fired as a result of which, it was believed, one was killed and four 
others wounded. The trouble started when workers returning home were attack- 
ed by strikers. Another report stated that only three had been sent to hospital 
with bullet wounds, none being killed. 

28th. Frontier Hindus' Conference The Frontier Punjab and Sind Hindus' Con- 
ference was held at Peshawar. Pandit Malaviya, Bbai Parmanand and 

S rqminent Frontier Muslims were among the distinguished visitors present, 
laja Narendranath, who presided, in his address, dwelt on the grievances of 
Hindus in the Frontier Province. Opposition to the White Paper, Communal 
Award, separation of Sind, expunging untouchability, demand for an Assembly 
Committee of Hindu members, triinnially to scrutinise the working of the Fron- 
tier Government and see whether Hindu interests are properly safeguarded, 
adoption of joint tlectorates, due shares of the Hindu minority in the adminis- 
tration of the Frontier and representatioo in future Cabinet were urged by the 
conference. 

Bombay Mill Strike i—What was described in Labour circle as a roundup of 
strike leaders and a blow dealt to the entire organisation of the strikers took 
place shortljy before noon to-day when Mr. Nimbkar. Organising Secretary of 
the "Council of Action” and President of the Girni Kamgar Union, was arrested 
in connection with a speech delivered near Century Mills on April 23 last in the 
course of which he was alleged to have incited the workers to resort to violent 
methods. Thus with the arrest of Mr. Nimbkar, Miss Mani Ben Kara and Messrs. 
Menon, Kondivikar and A. N. Shetty. majority of the front rank leaders were 
remove from the field. This time all of them were arrested for non-bailable 
offences. Nonetheless, the strike position was considerably strengthened. 

30tk. Chittagong Magistrate's Circular to Headmasters The District Magistrate, 
Chittagong, issued, it was believed, a general circular letter to Secretaries ar. f 
Headmasters of High Schools io Chittagong requiring them to investigate the 
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aaafw for the bienee of boye fron eohoole even for e rioislo Md report the 
metter to him if eny boy wm found to be awey from home. The circular also 
aaked them not to ^rant tranaler certificates or admit boys into a school which was 
more than three miles from his villaM home, without referring the matter to the 
District Afagiatrate. The letter addd that hulure to take the above action would 
be neglect of doty on the part of sehoel aothorlttes. which was bound to remit in 
more youth becomiog victims of Terrorist orgBuisatione. 


MAY 1934 


1st. PL Malaviifa nn Uintitt-MoBlefn unity Addressing a public meeting at 
Peshawar, Pandit Malaviva said that Hiodn-Bfoslom unity was the chief weapon 
for the attainment of early freedom and emphasised the importance of industrial 
development and encouragement of Swadeshi. 


2nd. Tfie Panehi SwarajUt Confinunee About a hundred Congressmen rcnscscn- 
ting all the provinces met at Banchi on 2ad and 3rd May iu order to implement 
the decision of the Delhi Conference. Messages of sympathy from leaders who were 
unable to attend the Conference were read at the Conference. Dr. M. A. Ansari 
presided. Dr. Ansari, welcoming the delegates, referred to the reasons for the 
revival of the Swarajya Party and eaid mat the object of the Conference was 
to formulate the programme and policy of the Swarajya Party, with a view to 
placing them before the A. I. C. C. for its approval. For the present, Dr. Ansari 
said, the party should con ceutxate just on one front, namely, the dual policy 
of the Government. They must, on behalf of the Congress, supply an effective 
reply to the repressive policy of the Government and roister the country’s 
verdict sgsiost the White Paper proposals. Ghowdhry Kaliqnazeaman next 
moved that the Conference do approve of the Delhi Conference reaolutiona reviv- 
ing the Swamjya Party and contesting of the Assembly elections. Mr. K. F. 
Nariman opposm the resolution. He questioned the validity of the resolntion 
in the face of the Lahore Congress’s decision banning Coonril-eotiy. He moved 
an amendment which said that the item about Assembly-entry should come after 
the approval and eanction of the plenary aession of the Googreas. Mr. Nariman’s 
ameodment was defeated, only four voting for it. Dr. B. C» Roy then moved 
the adoption of the Parly’s oonetitutioo. He said that on all broad polieiea the 
party would be gnided Ity the Congress organisation. For all praetical purposes, 
the proposed constitution was the same at the origiaal pity’s constitution with 
such changes as suited the exigencies of the present situstioo. The coostitutioo 
was adopted. A resolution, which required the A. I. C. C.’s approval for giving 
efiTeet to the resolutions adopted by the Conference, was moved by Mr.T. 0. 
Qoswami and was agreed to. Another resolution relating to the White Paper 
and the Communal Award was moved by Mr. Bulabhai Deaai. It stated that 
the Conference was of opinion that the White Paper propossis were not only a 
negation of the National Demand made by Mr. Gandhi at the Second Bound 
Table Conference bat calenlated to perpetuate the political subjection sod 
economic exploitation of the Indian people. The Conference claimed for India 
the right oi self-determination, and favonred the summoning of a Oonatitnent 
Assembly representative of all the aecllona of the Indian people to frame an 
acoepiable cooalitntipn. Regarding the Oommnnal Award, the Conference waa of 
opinion that a eonaidermtion of the acceptance or rejection of the mode and 
proportion of repnaentation at eoataiaed in the Award might be taken np alter 
the Oonatitueot Afaembly waa convened. 


7tb. Poftet e|Mfi /ire ol Mmtaffarfmr nUage The police had to open fire oo • 
Hindu mob about SbjOOO atroog iu village BaivaiM In the diatnot of Mnzailarpur, 
joaiderabla Hindn-Mnafeiu Uoaion had beea prevailing aioee Saturday 
No eaanalty waa reported eo to. The trouble wa alleged to have otigiiiated 
nighhaadfdoeia di^to^ ^ mse botehera of village AkhSTwho 


aa the leaill of 
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• ■ ■ to i w i AWif to namber of oowt iHdIt tlMW wm being Ukts to Um pMtom 
for gruiog. Loenl Hiodne pioteiting agtinet thie notion of (he batofaeriL (he 
Itller were reported to here let the eowe go on Snndqr. efenion liter meroileieiy 
beetiog them. It wte tlleged thie wu reeented by the Hindn ffllegere. Both eidei 
were mobilielng their foroee sinoe thra end i olieh ippeired immineot. On 
reeeipt of thie loformitioD i etroog eontiogeot of police force wis drifted to 
control the eitoitioo. On Bfondiy ifternoon, howerer, i Hindu mob numbering 
not leee thin 25|000 meembled it the ontekirts of Tillage Akhta. where the alleged 
offending bntchera reaided. They were pre?eoted by the police force from entenog 
the Tillage, but the mob appeared to be in no mood to pay heed to these ordem. 
As the situation threatened to get out of control, fire was opened with a fiew to 
disperse them. 

8tb. Bengal Oovemor shot at :«Ht8 Excellency Sir John Anderson, GoTcrnor of 
Bengal, was shot at just after the finish of the race for the QoTernor’s Cup at 
Leoong. SeTeral shots were fired at close range at His Excellency as he sat in 
the box bnt neither the OoTernor nor any one in his party was hit. Two of 
the alleged assailants with revoWers in hand were immediately arrested. Both 
were believed to be residents of the Dacca district. 

Gandhiji eondemm violence Gandbiji condemned the attempt on the life of 
H. E. Sir John Anderson, in an Interview to the press. “Every minute of 
life's experience,’’ said M. Gandhi. ‘‘fuTther confirms me in the belief which 1 
hold that non-violence is the only remedy for all ills of life, to deal with which 
violence is practised tb-day. It is a great tragedy that some young men will not 
see that there is no short cut to deliverance from evils.” 

9tb. No need for a new party Pandit Malaviya, in the course of a statement to 
the press regarding the formation of the Swaraj Party, said that he had 
*'grave doubts about the wisdom of forming the Swaraj Party, as a party dis- 
tinct from the Congress”. Malaviyaji asked what would be the work of the Con- 
gress in future now that Mahatma Gandhi had recommended the suspension of 
civil disobedience and which suggestion was sure to be approved i^ the A.I.C.C. i 
He said that the resolutions which the Swarajist Conference at Ranchi adopted 
included a great part of the activities which the Congress had prescribed for itself. 
And if the new party was to carry on all these activities what would be the work 
of the Congress, he asked. The Congress will support the council-entry pro- 
gramme, said the Pandit, and hence there was no nera for a new party, as dis- 
tinct from the Congress. Pandit Malaviya stressed the need for holding a 
special session of the Congress so that its influence among the people might be 
revived and the condemnation of the White Paper and the reiteration of the 
national demand might make a greater impression in England. 

Lehong Shooting Outrage : Calcutta Corporation's Abhorrence The Calcutta Cor- 
poration at its meeting adopted a resolution recording “their deep sense of horror 
at and their unqualified condemnation of the dastardly attempt on the life of His 
Excellency the Governor of Bengal,” and tendering 'Hheir sincere congratulations 
to His Excellency on his miraculous and providential escape.” As a mark of 
rejoicing at His Excellency’s providential escape the Corporation adjourned its 
business for the day. in order to give a more definite and concrete proof of 
their abhorrence of the outrage and as a mark of rejoicing, the House further 
decided to declare a holiday in the Corporation offices and institutions to-day. 
The Mayor intimated that be had already sent a message to His Excelleney on 
behalf A the citizens of Calcutta conveying their sincere congratulations on his 
provideotial escape. 

13lh. Gandhiji to complete his tour on foot Gandhiji decided, and accordingly begun, 
the remaining portion of his Bhirijan tour on foot In a message to the villagers of 
Qanjam, Gandhiji said that he had adopted the ancient and simple method of 
walking in order to demonstrate as far at it is possible the religions character of 
the mission. By walking to a few villages, he said he would be walking spiritually 
to all villages. Spirituai messages, he added, were better delivered through the 
natural methods of locomotion. 

Uih. Riot in R, I. Railway Of/iot Bioting oceuned at the office of the Colliery 
Mlnager, Serampore, in the East Indian Railway coalfield, Giridih. Riotera 
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attadrad the office tod horned motor cere. The police had to fire and killed two 
men. Riotcra were diaperaed and order reatorcd at once. Eoqoiriea ahowed that 
a gan|[ of cooUea aaaanlted Mr. Lancaater, Manaicer and homed three motor care 
heiODinDg to the coalfield. The Dcpoij Commiaaioner of uid the 

Soperintendent of Police baatened to the place and aa the aitoation appeared 
oncootrollable, firing aru ordered. Tiro of the cooliea were killed while two 
othera were woooded. There were aboot 900 cooliea employ^ in the coalfidd 
and it waa alleged that they were diaaatiafied orer theqneation of wagea. A rein- 
forcement of armed police waa deapatched to the aoene of oecorrenee. 


15th. Fint SoekUiit Conference :-*Acharya Narendra De? , Principal, Eaahi Vidya- 
pith, in his preeideatiai addreaa to the first Soeialiat Conference, said that he 
faroored an mlv si^ial session of the Congress, because the present membera 
of the A. I. C, 0. did not represent the couotm aa they were elected In 1931. 
He did not think that they would be jnstified in insisting that the qnestion of 
conncil entry would be considered only by a full Congress session. Defining the 
Socialist attitude towards the Swamj Party, he opposed its autonomous ezis* 
tenoe, as be fmr^ that ^deprired of healthy inflnenoes of the Congreas the 
Swarajist omanization will in course of time become a pucca consututional 
reformist body and will develop a mentality which will run counter to the revo- 
lutionary policy of the Congress. “The policy adumbrated by the new party,’’ 
continued Acharya Narendra Dev, ;is quite different from that of late Afr. Das 
and Pandit Nehru. They had outlined a policy of consistent opposition from 
within legislatures and were against acceptance of offices. The new Swaraj Party 
has not enunciated any such policy. It is admittedly a reformist body. It has 
no obstructive tactics to its credit and the constituent assembly, which they pro- 
pose, to formulate the national demand, seems only another edition of the liqui- 
dated All Parties Conference.” 

16ib. Muelim Unity Board's Support for Swarajists The Muslim Unity Board 
which met at Lueznow welcome the announcement advising the withdrawal of 
the civil disobedience movement and approved of the revival of the Swaraj I^ty 
with its programme as outlined at the Ranchi meeting. The ^rd deprecated w 
agitation to get the Communal Award modified by the British Government. 


18ih. All-India Congress Committee's decisions :«-The All-India CongresB Com- 
mittee met at Patna on May 18 and 29, under the presidentship of Pandit 
Malaviya. After resolutions paying tributes to the departed leaders, Dr, Ansari 
moved the resolution accepting Mahatma Gandhi’s recommendation in regard to 
the suspension of Civil Disobedience. The resolution was seconded by Baba 
Rajendra Prasad. Pandit Malaviya then explained the implications of the reaola- 
tion to several interrogators. Many amendments were moved but all of 

were defeated by overwhelming majorities. Mahatma Gandhi moved the 
resolution regarding council-entry. The resolution stated that as there 

was a vast body of members in the Congress who believed in the 
necessity of entry into the legislatures as a step in the country’s progress 
towards its goal, a Paliamentary Board consisting of not more iSan 25 

Congressmen with Dr. M. A. Ansari as President be formed by Pandit 




for carrying ito duties. The Board shall be subject to the control of the All 
India Congress Committee and shall have power to frame its constitution 
and make rules and regulations for carryiok on ito work. The Board must deot 


d to carry out in the legislataies the 
m time to time. Moving the leeoln- 


only such candidates sm wUi be pledgSl to carry out in the legislataies the 
Congress policy so it will be determined Som Ume to time. Moving the lesoln- 
tkm, Gsndhiji said that though he was opposed to council-entry he was letting 
Oon^men to contest the elections because those Congressmen, without si^ 
work, would be unocoupied from the Congress’ point of view. He also 
that all should not follow the Oonacil-en^ programme. Mr. Aney secon ^ 
lesolition. Bfany amendments, which were simSl at stiffening of the Omn^ 
entry programme were moved and speaker after speaktt urged the 
tnrow out the resolution. Mahatma Gandhi’s r£lv to thad^ta.^ 


motipn. The original resolution was carried. 
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2Ut Dr. Antari^i Appeal Dr. M. A. Ansarii in the conrse of • statement to the 
Pfest. appealed to all aectioos of the ConareBa and to the entire country to lend 


all posfibte assiaianoe to the Parliamentary Board aet up by the A. 1. C. C. to 
enable it to fulfil the duties with which it ia charfced. It la incumbent on all 
CoB|(res8men, he says, to help it to vindicate the honour of the ConKreaa. Dr. 
Anaari further pointa out that every Conareas candidate for the Aaaembly will 
have considerable opportunities for carrying the meaaage of the Congrcaa and 
atimulating constructive work in the constituency. 

22ad. Congress purely a Hindu Body A strong indictment of the Congress as a 
communal bocly was made by Khan Bahadur Haji Rahim Buz. Working Secre- 
tary of the AIMndia Moslem Conference, in a statement to the Press on the 
recent political developments. The Khan Bahadur drew the attention of the 
Nationalist Moslems to the fact that notwiibstaoding their full support and 
sacrifices, the Congress had remained and would always remain a purely Hindu 
body and that Puma Swaraj of its dreams was no better than Hindu Raj. 

23rd. Bombay Mill^oicners' Assoctofion Presiding over the annual general meet- 
ing of the Bombay Millowncra’ Association, Mr. K. P. Mody justified the attitude 
of the mill-owners towards the present textile strike and asserted that they had 
done everything to better the conditions of work ts and would continue to do ao, 
but would not give in to the strikers who stopped work without notice. He 
hoped that good sense would eoon a8S!.*rt itsilf and that the city and the textile 
industry would be spared the disaster with w'hieh they were threatened through 
the prolongation of the strike. Mr: Mody justified the Indo Laneasbire Pact and 
said that, despite all criticisms, be had binni left unconvinced. He hoped that 
good sense would soon assert itself and that the city and the textile 
industry would be spared the disaster with which they were threatened through 
the prolongation of the strike. Mr. Mody justified the lndo-Lan(*ashire Pact and 
said that, despite all criticisms, he had been left unconvinced. He hoped that 
the day was not distant when Great Britain would rank as a very important 
enstomer of Indian cotton. Referring to the Indo- Japanese Agreement, he hoped 
that it would be honoured both in tetter and spir.t. 

Police open fire on Bombay Strikers opened fire at 11-15 to-night on 

a riotous mob of strikers. It appeared that strikers about one thousand in num- 
ber were returning from Azad maidun where they held a celebration over the 
completion of one month’s strike. While they were returning to the mill area 
they insisted on passing through a prolnbiiei route but the police cordoned and 
stopped them. Strikers thereupon sat down on the road and all the Deputy 
Commissioners were summoned to the spar. PerHuasion failing, the police, it was 
reported, charged them as a result of which ten persons were injured, rherenpon 
the police were attacked with brickbats and fiower-pots from adjoining houses. 
Warning having failed the police opened fire with revolvers and rifies. It was 
understood that about fifty rounds were fired as a rcHuii of which six persims 
were injured. Even after the firing, attack on the police was made with stones 
and brickbats from bye-lanes and adjoining house-tops ;but they were able to 
disperse the crowd. 

24lh. Extension of the Terrorist Suppression Act to Darjeeling r—Tho Bengal 
Qoverummt noMfi*d that they hive extended certain provisions of the 
Bengal Suppression of Terrorist Outrages Act to Darjftling district. The move- 
meats of Hindus of either sex between the ages of fourteen and twenty.five, 
who were not ordinarily the residents of the district, were restricted. Hindus, other 
tbao hillmen, between the ages of fourteen or twenty five who were residents of 
the Darjeeling district were required to provide themselves with identity cards. 

29tb. Bengal Oovsrnmenis' Drive Against Terrorism : Revival of Cottage Indus- 
tries The Government of Bengal decided on an intensive drive^ against 
terrorism. The campaign had already been in progress for some time but a 
concerted and ayatematic action were taken now to create an atmosphere in 
the province in which terrorism may find no more recruits. An ioteosive propa- 
ganda will be made tbrongh shows, lectures, pamphlets, demoostrstions. etc. to 
VSPM the evils and fntiliiy of terroristic methods. Any help given by oon- 
official ageueiea io this direction will be readily availed of and when there are 
DO each agencice, local offioera will encourage their formation. Vigorous 
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aetioD on thMe lines were tekon in many diatriels notably at Chittnf^nns, 
Myroeneingh, Daccai Midnapore, Tipp<*ra and BiikaraHtij, ihe diatricta where 
terroriam waa roorii rampant then eiaewhere. Village CommiKpra and committees 
of par^^nta and gnaidiaiia wi-re being formed in many piacea by non-offidala and 
offlciala to mobili/e pubic opinion againat terrorism, to make it imponHible for 
terroriata and abacondera to infect ibc localiiies where they were formed and to 
adriae the local oflleera i» their fight aguiiiKt terrorinm. In tbi** drive against 
terrorism, the acrvicca of school teachers wire bring utilized and they were b^dng 
requested to keep an eye upon their boys both inside and outairie the school 
hours and to act in close co-operation with the pHrenis and guardians so that 
they might not fall into undeairable company. In Chittarong the Di'«trict Magis- 
trate required the Head Masters not to admit HiiideniH into schnois three 
miles away from their houses without, reference to the Magintratc snd to bring to 
the notice of his guardian as soon as a lyty waa found absent from school and if the 
boy was found absent from home ns well to report, the tdisence to the Magistrate. 
It was recognised that uiiem|>loytnetit ftirnii*bed a good rceruiiing ground for 
terrorism and accordingly Govern men t had before them aibeines for relieving 
unemployment through revival of eottage i'ldusirics. It was iil-io f>-lt that now 
there was considerable enthusiasm amongst ih»* people to do constructive work for 
the country, good use should be ni.'ule of ibis enibusiusm. Government were 
ready with a programme of toiistruciive work which they were pit- long through 
ond hopid that ihc young meu who have an incliiMition for this kind of work 
will find scope for tbeir patriotic instincis in thi« prognimnn*. 

30 lh. Liberals and the Congress:— 'Wh\h> welcoming the (hcisioiisof the AH India 
CongtesB t^inimitiee to Huspend civil di^«oi)(d;« nc«' and to inter tbi* legislaiures, 
Bir rbiroaiilHl Bi talvad and Btr Cowa' jec Jehimgir (junior) in the Cviurse of a joint 
statement said that then; were stdl fiindaniental difTi'rf'ticefl beiwcf'ii the Libersls 
und the Congress. Liherids, though yii lding to none in tin ir desire to secure 
for their country Ihc largest rnciiHure of frculoin, were firmly convinced that 
India’s efforts would lie hi'itiT served by b< coming a free country within the 
Empire than by Iiidcpi ndciicc which whs the declared goal of the Congress, lo 
conclusion, they appealed to all parties and communiticB in the cjuntry to make a 
detet mint'd tfi'ort to solve the communal problem. 

Dr. B. C. Rayon the lack of official response Dr. Itidhan Chandra liny, in the 
course of an interview to “The lliodn’' ngaruiiig the al'iiudc of ihc (ioverument 
of India to the l^ulna Ui cisions, said llmt *’inrk of hiaii sinnn»hip wns nev« r so 
distressingly pronounced ns it is to-day in the Government”. He condemned the 
vaeillatioii of the Government in not yet r< ini*viiig the ban On the Congress 
oigHiiisations even though the Congriss had absiidimcd civil disobedience. 
He added that lo kce|) the civil disobcdien' C prisoners hi <11 in jail was unfair. 

Police raid Trade Union Office at Calcutta The offii'c of the Bengal bran- 
ch of tin* All Indii Trade Union Congress at Caliirta was raided hy the police 
and ail liu ruHire rcbiiing to Trade Union niovetncnl were siized. Tin* f>frjce itself 
was iucked up by the police. The pnl c** a'so searehed the Jiou'»e of Dr. C. Ba- 
nerjee, the BrcHidcnl of the Bengal hraiieh of the Congress Bocial st i^ariy, and 
H'iitd severiil copes of the niauifestoes relating to the All India Trade UuioQ 
Congress and All ludia Cougress Socialist Party. 
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6th. Dnoe against Terrorism :—A public meeting was held at Caleutta in which 
all parties united to condemn the recent outrage on lI.E. the Governor of Bengal 
and to demise ways and iiuans to put down terrorism. The Maharaja of My- 
oiciising, presiding, stressed the need fur propagunda, both on the platform and 
through the press. Mr. Krishna Kumar Mittra, asked the conference to regulate 
and control the public opinion which, he declared, ltd terrorism. Mr. T. C. 
OoBwanii appealed for co-opiTation between the Govcriimeiii and popular leaders. 
Mr. W. W. K. Page, President of the European Aasociatioii of India, advised 
the coofereiice to take into its coufidenee the leaders uf mofussii districts affected 
by iho terrorist organisation. The conforenc#, after pasaiug resolutions! 
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■ppointad • workiiK eommittM, nprctentatiTe oi tha aarloni polHInt and aom* 
mercUl interests to g:ive effect to the rcsolotionH. 

Terrorist Movement not a Hindu Movement Knmsr H. K. Mitter, promineBt 
Benftiil laiidhi Ider, sDcakinir nt the Brrish India Association. CalcuttSi disagreed 
with the view advanced by H. E the (tovernor of Benaal in his St. Andrews 
Day dinner speech that the terrorist mov»*ment was a Hindu movemenL tte 
Hindus were not »« a community conc“rned in »he movement, he declared. He 
said that the campa'irn nirninst terroriMm could he successfiii only if the sources 
of its sustenance and sircii;:th were found out. He admitted that repressive laws 
could kill only tin? symptoms while the niiiin problem was to get to the root of 
the disease and remove the virus. 

Ban on Congress organisations lifted r—A Government of India communique 
stated that in view of iln* fact ihat civil di'»ob'*di.‘n''c has formally been diseonti* 
nued and that, as a prac'i ul pn'icy under thf* present conditions, it may be re* 
garded aa liavintr already cc»sid to cxiiJt, ihc (•tovernment of India have decided, in 
con uitaiino with I/mmI fJovi nimcn-p. that notif’c »*ions dt?claring varioua 
coiiBtiiueiit parts of the (airiirrcs*; nr;:;ai)i''itinn unliiwf'il should be withdrawn. At 
the same tioi**, tin- Govcriirn nt \vi«h to make it clear th.it the spcci.il laws p.'iasOT by 
the Central and Proviin-ial L^tiidaMircs will c?oiitiniie in fori-e. Further if the Con- 

( rress as a whole nr siny of iis br.inch. s pnr-uo a'Oivitios whi<‘h ore in ])rcjndic« of 
aw or indicate any intoaiion to e vil di'^obcdienco in any form, the Gov- 

ernment will not h'hitafc :o rinf nee the intt'fications which arc being with- 
drawn. The Local Government will not. wi'lnlraw the notifications aeainst many 
revolutinnary organisiiions whioh wen* distinct from the Congress though ^o*‘k- 
ing ill more or 1 ss cloa* a»BO.‘iu«ion wi«h its obj'M ts during the course of the 
civil disohedicn<?c movfinent. fn ae'*or.bincc with this policy, the notificat-ioui 
Bgamst the * K-**! filin'’ oiganis-ition shall <*outinue in force. The general policy 
of expediting the rdeaio of civil dis >hedi< nci) prisoners which has been pursued 
for some lime past will bo coatiimcd by the local Governments in the light of 
local conditions. 

7lh. Liberals Warn Britain Sir Chirnanal Setalvad, speaking at the annu^ 
general meeting of the W-Htern Ind'i Li'eTal Assoeiaiion at Bombay, warnM 
the Briiish Government, that, if ihe White Paper pr(>po<»alR were not substantially 
improve*! Britain would lo^c her trade in India and the goodwill of ihe people. 
He complained *»f inordinate d-hiy in d<‘<*iding upon the reforma and naturally 
the loilian p*ople wnre bming fai'h in tiu? Hinc»*rj*y of i.ho British Government, 
The White Faper priposals, he said, had not siiiisfied and would not satisfy sny 
section of the Indian people. urged substaniial modifications of the propo- 

sals eiisuriiig the anainment, wiildii a reasonably short time, of the complete 
control by Indians of ih« ir own aff tirs. 

llth. ^fail robbery in train A daring mail robbery was committed on the night 
between Tinsnk a and I’harali sti'inns on th(? Assam B ngal Railway in the 
Down Asi^am Mail. The miscreants, it was alleged. Hiopp'd the train by pulling 
the alarm chain and, ent*'ti**g ihe rn-^il van. overawed ihe mail sorters at the 
point of revolvers and decumpid with a mad bag containing insur<‘d articlw 
worth about R^*. 4,000, Five urreH^s were rnarlc at Tmsukia. One revolver and 
some of the cniiteuis of tin* 1 lOied mad were reported to have been recovered 
from the house of one of the arnstrd persons. 

17tb. Congress and the Communal Award : -The Working Committee of Ihe Con- 
gress apprivi d of the r comiiHvnl.'iMous of ihe Goiign?s3 Parliamentary Board 
in respeet of ihe thciion mainf.sio, conHiiiution and rules of the Parliamentary 
Board. As ngurds ihe Communal Award, tin? W>»rking Committee, in the course 
of a statemiiit, said that an the diff«*reui. communities in the country were 
■harpely divided on the qu»hiion lh»? <^lllg^>s, wbh'h eliimed to represent all 
communities composing the Indian iiati'iii, ran neither accept nor reject the 
Communal Award as l-mg ns n division of opinion lists. At the same time, no 
solntion to the communal quest on which was not national could be propounded 
by the Congnss, hui ihe Gnigresa was ph-dgrd lo accept any solui too which 
was agreed to l»y all parMe.*! concerned. Judged by the national ataodard, m 
Awaid was wholly unsadsf ictury. 

a4lk Rioting in Rampur A serious riot occurred at Rampnr in which the police 
opened fire resuliiug in the death of one of the rioters and injuries to thirteen 



as 
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penoiit. It tppeftred tbit a huge mob aoottatlng of a large irambar ol 
plo/ed peraone from the city at^aeM the poliee atation, broke opea the loeh-«p 
ana aet free fi?e of their eomradea who were arreated earlier and Impriaoned. 
On the arrival of the police party under the Deputy Inapeetor Gkoeral of 
poliee, the mob attacked them, aa a reanlt ol which aome membera of the 
police party and the Dy. Inapeetor General were injured. The police opened Are 
with the reanlt atalod above. The military were then called oat who reatoied quiet 

28 tb. Gandhii^g Marroie ggeapf :~A bomb waa thrown on what the aaaailaBt 
believed waa the car containing Gandbiji on hia way to the Municipal bnildior 
Poona, to receive an addreaa. deven peraone, including the Chief Officer of tlte 
Mnnieipality and two coiiatabica who were iu the ear. were injured. Qandhiji, 
who waa following in another car narrowly eaeaped. He received the addreaa 
and the purae. Five peraons were detnined on auspicion. Gandhiji, in the 
conrae of a atatement, aaid that the unfortnnate incident had anooubtedly 
advanced the Hariian cauap. He adviaed Sinataiiiat friends to control the lan- 
guage that waa being used by speakers and writers rlaiinlng to apeak on their 
behalf. Gandbiji asked the reformers not to be incensed against the bomb-throw- 
er. but to redouble their efforts to rid (he country of nntoachability. The 
following is the text of Mahatma Gandhi’s statement after the bomb outrage 
"I have had so many narrow escapes in my life that this newest one doea not 
surprise me. God be thanked that none was fatally injured by the bomb aud I 
hope, those, who were more or less serioiisly injured, will be soon discharged 
from the hospital. I cannot believe that any sane Sanatanist. could ever encour- 
age the insane act that was perpetrated this evening. But I wonld like the 
Sanatanist friends to control the language that is bping used by the speakers 
and writers claiming to speak on their behalf. The sorrowful incident has un- 
doubtedly advanced the Hariian cause. It is easy to see causes prosper by 
martyrdom of those who stand hr them. 1 am not aching for martyrdom, but 
if it comes ray way in the pro»<ceuti()ti of what I consider to be the supreme 
doty in defence of the faith I hn]<| in common with millions of Hindus, 1 shall 
have well earned it and it will be uossible for the historiaus of the future to 
say that the vow that I had taken before the Harijans but I would, if need be, 
die in the attempt to remove uniouchability was literally fulfilled. Let thos^ 
who grudge me what yet remains to me on this earthly existence, know that it 
is the easiest thing to do with my body. Why then put in jeopardy many 
innocent lives iu order to take mine, which they bold to be sinful 7 What 
would the world have ssid of us if the bomb bad dropped on me and ^rty 
which included my wife aud three girls, who are as dear to me oa daugnters 
and are outrustod to me by their parents ? 1 am sure that no harm to them 
eould have been intended by the bomb-thrower. I have nothing but deep pity 
for the unknown thrower of the bomb. If I had my way, if the bomb-thrower was 
known, 1 should certainly ask for his discharge even as 1 did in South Africa 
in the case of those, who successfully assaulted me. Let the reformers not be 
incensed against the bomb-thrower or those who may be behind him. What I 
■hould like them to do is to redouble their eflort to rid the country of the 
deadly evil of uniouchability. 


28 tb. Poona Bomb outrage condemned : — ^Two public meetings were held at Delhi 
to eondemn the Poona bomb outrage. One was held under the auspices of the 
Ssnaiaua Dbarma Sabha and ithe other uuder the Dtlhi District Oongress Com- 
mittee. Resolutions were passed by both the meetings condemning toe outrege 
and congralulatiag Gandbiji on bis providential escape. The Sanatanists said 
that it WHS a blot on Banaiana Dharma and not sanciioned by it. The Delhi 
Maniciptl Committee also, at its weekly meeting, condemned the outrage. 


28 lh. Inauguration of Oonmee Election Campaign The election campaign of the 
Congress Parliamentary Bimrd was inangurated in Bombay at a meeting held 
under the presidentship of Mrs. Sarojini Naidu. Mr. Satyamnni opened the 
campaign asking the audience to make their choice between Swaraj or slavery, 
oommunalism or nationaliam. Justifying the couneil-entry programme of the 
Congrees. Mr. Saiyamorti announced that the Congress Parliamentary Board 
bad decided to capture all eounctla and local bodies and thus create a new foroe 
which would compel the Government to coneede the demand lor a eonititueot 
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JANUARY— JUNE 1934 

I. The Year Out 

The bells ringing out the year 1933 had awakened no pleasant 
echoM of hopes fulfilled ; nor did the bells ling in the New Year in 
cheering notes of happy expectations. The reality of world aftairs 
had been and was still such that nobody would be tempted to put on 
rose-coloured spectacles to look at what was ahead. The Manchurian 
war in the Far East, the Bank crisis in America, the Nazi movement 
in Germany involving as it did racial megalomania, were some of the 
erruptioDs of a volcano of seething world-unrest in the crater-cauldron 
of which the entire structure of civilisation felt as if it were in a 
melting pot. World economics was still not only in a welter of un* 
precedented depression, but in an abyss of unredeemable confusion. No 
crane, no pulley of human device was felt to be strong enough and 
sure enough to lift the load of submeiged values and sunken hopes. 
The World Economic Conference had arranged spectacular salvage 
operations, but whilst these brought up heaps of ^^siibmarine’^ rubbish 
they could show but precious little of what might prove of earthly 
good. The Disarmament Conferences tended not to disarm but doubly 
arm mutual distrust of nations. Germany and Japan and Soviet Russia 
were still, virtually, out of the League of Nations. U. S. A. had not 
been willing to^ join what had been one of the fondest and wildest 
dreams of President Wilson — an international instrument that should make 
democracy safe for all time. Italy was still in the League, but she Was 
a sulking' member. Signor Mussolini in Italy and Herr Hitler in 
Germany bothered but little about the League and cared even less for 
democracy. The setting sun of the League prestige lengthened the 
shadows of Prance and England, and their shadows dominated the entire 
aspect of international situation, in so far at least it was circumscribed 
by the League horizon. Mr. Lloyd George, one of the arch actors in 
the war and post-war drama, thus summed up the position in a recent 
ff”"* oj wizard phrases which, however, were not wide of the truth : 

Mankind is getting gradually nearer the brink, year by year, revolution 
^ revolution, ^conferen^ by conference, and it is near enough to singe 
its wings." Primeval Night seemed to be creeping over earth. 

II. The Congress Spirit 

Nor was the Indian firmament relieved by a single blue, sunny spot. 
The Congress offensive of civil disobedience, both mass and individual, 
was practi^ly “broken", which, however, did not mean that Congress 
itMlf vm dead or dying. The failure of the Congress offensive was not 
followed by genuine peac^ or even by any widely felt sense of relief. 
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Af we have explained in our previous Introduction, the Indian political 
situation was brouf^ht under control by forces actin^r not under "normal 
temperature and pressure’* as we say in Physics, but under conditions 
of both abnornm) tctu{)cr:it(ire and pressure. The Congress offensive 
which disappeared or nearly disappeared as a kinetic factor was simply 
reprr.-srd into a latent, potential form which, from the Government 
point of view, should ha^vc been appreciated more rather than less 
dangerous. Any statesman, of Whitehall or Simla, who would lay the 
flattering unction to his soul tliat the Congress had broken its backbone 
and^ would not bo able, at least in the near future, to stand erect 
again, was siiroly living in a fool’s i>aradis(». The Congress spirit which 
represented the growing dotrrmirnition of the gradually forming Indian 
nation to he the master of its own destiny, and to implement that 
determination by creating sunctiems Fuilituent unto the purpose, could, 
i»bvinusly, nev<*r be crushed. That spirit might of course var>' its 
form .and .a!>o the mode of its function from time to time. In other 
words, it might change its policy and plan suitably to the conditions 
and eireumstanees of its actual function. Ro a campaign of non-co- 
operation ;md boycott might be followed by a spell of Swarajist 
“obstriicfion*’ fnmi within the Assembly and the Councils ; and mass 
civil disobodiem^e might be followed by a “sweeping the polls.” The 
in)p(<rt:iiit thing to note i whether it is still vital and still virile in its 
changed function. If it be so, and to the extent it is so, it still remains 
a power, for good or for evil, to reckon with. Its late defeat in that 
case is no index and no guarantee of its future discomfiture. On the 
contrary, the very fact that it can fight rtpially well with constitutional 
and unconstitutional wea])on<, that it can carry large masses both in 
non-cooperation ami in eb»etion. that it can swamp the jails as well 
the Councils, is a fa<^t w'hicli ought to bo appreciated in its correct 
proportions and dimensions. One inuy not like some of its forms and 
methods, but ttn re is no denying the fact that like the fabled Phoenix 
it bears a inystorious life formula which is not only beyond human ken 
but also beyond human contrivance. 

III. “Sn.iT AND Factionk” 

The fact that the Congress had been showing a tendency to ‘split’ 
in too many ‘factions’ was also to be appreciated for what it was really 
worth. The ‘splitting’ was quite a natural and normal process, and the 
‘factions’ equally natural and normal products thereof. A Right Wing, 
a iK'ft Wing and a Centre would be the natural morphology of any 
big, vital organisation. Where such a morphology of diverse^ views and 
tendencies is not given or not articulate in an organisation, we are 
to infer three things. First, that the organisation in question h still an 
amorphous mass which awaits being informed into the definite pattern 
of a living body. Or that it has disintegrated and degenerated into an 
amorphous mass after having functioned as a living pattern presenting 
a diversity of organisation. In other words, that it is now a dead and 
decomposing body. Or lastly, that it may be, for the time being, 
"possessed” by a single influence, whether ^ of an individual or of a 
group, which suspends the' normal and legitimate working of ail the 
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diverse ^limbs”, and in single sovereignty *Vons the whole show". In 
other words, all the powers that be, have abdicated in favour of a 
supreme dictator. In this last sample, the virtual one roan show may 
be more or less masked under a ceremonial cloak of false democratic 
constitution. A legislature with the usual right, loft and centre, a 
cabinet with the usual comfortable distribution of portfolios and sharing 
of a so-called joint responsibility may still be there under a dictator- 
shipb Under its spacious wings autocracy may cover a multitude of 
fictions. The proposed India Bill based on the J. P. C. Report is 
likely to prove a case in point. 

IV. Irresponsibilitv of India 

In a recent speech in the House of Commons Sir Samuel Hoare 
enunciated a maxim of political philosophy with special reference to 
India which may be readily conceded to be the acme of wisdom. The 
greatest danger in the Indian situation is not civil disobedience ; nor is 
it the terrorist menace ; nor is it any thing else usually thought of in this 
connection. What is it then ? It is the irresponsibility of India. The 
safest and surest insurance against this danger is thus the grant of respon- 
sibility. Responsibility would teach Indian politicians to be ^Vesponsible’' 
in office or in opposition. Lacking responsibility they have lacked 
capacity for constructive criticism and statesmanship. Very tore. But 
would the White Paper or the J. P. C. R. which superseded the 
White Paper usher real responsibiRty ? The Secretary of State’s office 
is often, and not inaptly, described as the gadi of the Great White 
Moghul. The proposed India Bill is surely not calculated to depose 
him from his gadi. Not at all. On the contrary, the Indian Viceroy 
and the Governors are to bo invested with powers which will make not 
only Mussolini’s or Hitler’s mouth water, but make the late Czar of all 
Russia turn wistfully in his grave. 

V. “One Man Show” 

Let us go back to the Congress. Since Mahatma Gandhi’s moral 
ascendency over the Congress, its history has practically been “one 
man show.” Mahatma Gandhi has been the Congress. This has proved 
to be not an absolute but a preponderating good. The amorphous mass 
of gradually forming Indian political consciousness and steadily growing 
political travail has been fortunate in that it has been able to organise 
itself into an efficient machinery of national service and national efiort 
round a nucleus of such moral and spiritual potency as the life and 
personality of Mahatma Gandhi. It would most probably have remai- 
ned a more or less amorphous and chaotic mass, and to that extent an 
inefficient and ineffective machinery, if such a powerful centre of 
inspiration and lead, co-ordination and control had not been given. It 
has facilitated and hastened the process of efficient organisation just as 
electric charges facilitate and hasten the condensation of water vapour 
and the formation of rain clouds. It has also arrested the process of 
premature disruption in which centrifngal forces prevail over those that 
tend to keep to fhe centre, In which elements make for war rather 
than for allianee 
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VI. Di*mmy Gods 

But an arrangement like this, of unquestioned beneficence within 
limits and up to a certain stage, has a tendency to outgrow its utility. 
In this way dictatorship which proves a strong rope to raise the 
**^wned^ hopes of a country may prove an equally strong rope to 
hang them with. The world had, has and will have need of dictators, 
that is, men and women whom old-fashioned people used to call heroes 
but whom we now call supermen. In India we call them Yugavataras^ 
men who start epochs and cycles and make history. We have such men 
and women moving in different spheres — ^religion, social and moral re- 
construction, in economics and politics, in science, art and literature. 
But Nature’s plan will not work with supermen only. The gods who 
give all their powers to the Supremo Goddess when they fail to cope 
with the Arch Enemy, must take them back, when the Arch Enemy 
has been laid Failing to take them back, they remain dummies and 
not gods. 


VII. “The Centrai. Sun” 

The gods of the Congress have indeed shone mainly by the 
light and moved mainly by the power of the central sun of 
Oandhiji’s personality. Still they are by no means all dolls and 
dummies. A C. R. Das or a Pandit Motilal was a luminary 
that would not only adorn the political firmament of any country, 
but profoundly influence the destiny of any people. Such a 
god never shines in altogether borrowed light or moves in altogether 
delegated power. A Pundit Jawharlal or a Subhas Bose to-day— to 
name only two prominent stars in the political firmament, but there are 
also others — have never been and will never suffer themselves to be 
dolls and dummies. They have been good chelae, good and faithful, 
without allowing themselves to be “made in the image” of the Guru. 
Their voice has not always been the voice of the Master. They have 
schooled themselves into discipline but not into aquiescence by the 
Sabarmati or by the Pondicherry School or by any other. Possibly 

the one has Moscow brains or substantial parts thereof inside his 

Indian skull ; and the other a Viennese liver In his Hindu abdominal 
cavity. But such gods have been the exception and not the rule. The 
common run of Congressmen have had their own lighb not only 

dimmed but practically extinguished by the light of the central sun. 

They would not only hide their own lights under a bushel of modesty 
but smother them under a pall of surrender. The pall has fortunately 
been a moral pall which has rendered the surrender into a kind of 
passive dignity. The pall has not spread itself over a coffin of dead 
political mumies. Live men and women have been under a moral spell 
without being either inumios or dummies. Those that are in reality 
mumies and dummies and there are lots of them in any country — have been 
made to stimulate life in the magnetic field of the central sun like dead 
frogs made to twitch their legs under the galvanic current. In other 
words, countless men and women, who under normal conditions of 
Indian temperature and pressure would, politically, count for nothing, 
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have been so galvaoised by the central current as to become positive 
dynamic factors, exerting their own pull in the general Indian advance. 
They have not been merely dead stone and gravel lying inert about 

while the caravan is moving on. They have at least been the dogs 

barking. The Congress would not conceivably be the power it was 
and the show it was without such mass electrification. High voltage 
wires are certainly needed for mass electrification in any country, but 
workers and their foremen must beware of them~lest they be electro* 
cuted themselves. 

IX, Ce.\tre Domixatixg The Whole SpiisnE : Its Adva\ta(?e.s 

The above arrangement in which the centre dominated the whole 
sphere has bad its advantages as well as disadvantages. We need not 

weigh the one as against the other. Under the iiiiluence of the centre, 

the sphere has acted as one more compact and more perfect than 
would be possible under existing conditions of a politically ''unborn'' 
India being born into nationhood. The Congress has been the one or- 
ganised political body of any importance functioning in India, all- 
India operations, whether constitutional or otherwise, have been charac- 
terised by tiiat forceful ness of purpose and solidarity of plan which 
are the marks of a great and cflicient organisation. All the world has 
agreed, and even the Government has, perhaps, inwardly conceded, 
that so long as India can evolve a machinery for national effort on a 
scale so massive and so efficient as this, she need not give herself 
up as lost. The die-hard plea so airily trotted out now— that India is 
too hopelessly divided in her religious and secular interests to posses.s 
a well-knit national life and, therefore, deserve a well-advanced consti- 
tution — is itself a counter suggestion and a counterblast to the Congress 
claim that India is already a nation to wln(‘Ii the right of self-deter- 
mination can no longer with justice be denied. The recent communal 
emphasis and coinmnnal allotments are ^oine of the imperialistic devices 
to drive a wedge into the nndcniahly setting eerrient of Indian .solid- 
arity. Crushing the (Vmgress has tiuis been both the fondest dre.*iin and 
the cruellest self-dee< f)tion of those who would I’uiii ])Oi:tpoiK* to the 
day of doom MacaniayV ju’oudest day of India's ibitisli coimectirn. 
The Gandhi-Irwin I'act by which the Congress had b<-ei» admitted 
into her rightful status was simply gall and wormwood to these 
"friends ' of Iudia'.s dumb millions. When the so-eallcd National Govern- 
ment virtually reversed that policy, tore up "the scrap of paper", and 
was determined to hunt down the "rebel", did not lhe.se ministrels of 
high imperialism hear a whole cage of nightingales singirig in their hearts ? 
The entire show of the R. T. C. wa.s also by pre-established disharmony 
an arrangement to ignore, and if possible, disconcert, the Congress. 
That part of Indian being that had, politically, organised itself to any 
degree was left out. The residual chaos of jarring, warring elements 
was given a carefully wire-pulled sway to create all the noise and 
work all the mischief that it did. The man who could “deliver the 
goods” was of course let in later oidy to find himself flounder in the 
communal chaos that reigned. . He was there to do business 
on behalf of the t*oiigres>-. Rut the claims of the "House" 
Gandhiji reprosonted in London were studiously turned down. His 
0 
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position M a real pleoi^tentiary was deliberately sooght to be swamped 
bv a mass of bogus ciaims and false pretences. All these jnatioeavres 
which, after Oandhiji^s landing in Bombay, culminated in a "fight to a 
finish" with Ordinance-mount^ big guns, showed that the Congress was 
no meaO| negligible thorn and Government did not &il to take 
a correct measure of the Congress as an actual or potential menace. 
Both Lord Bending’s Government and Lord Irwin’s had not looked at 
the Congress menace through magnifying glasses when * the latter had 
actually made the Pact and the former had come perilously near to 
making it 

X. The Foundation Op Democracy 

Now, the Congress has been such a power mainly because of the 
cohesive, centripetal influence exerted by the "central sun’’. It is be- 
cause all or most of the gods of the Indian political pantheon have 
merged their being, for the time being, in a ^Supreme Goddess.’’ By 
reason of this both the "war councils” and the ""peace conferences’’ of 
the Congas have been enabled to work as practically homogeneous 
bodies with virtually an undivided mind. The majorities in the delibe- 
rations of the Congress bodies have been assured, and their conclusions 
foregone. Knowing Mahatmaji’s views, one knew the views of the Con- 
gress. On all matters of controversy the majorities have been big enough 
and the minorities small enough to enable the Congress to steadily 
ploughing the troubled waters of a subject nation’s politics without 
being tossed about by balanced or warring elements. In a vast 
and variegated country like India, which has lost political coherence 
and compactness for a long time, the adhesive and cohesive forces 
of a political organisation are naturally weak as compared with 
the forces that tend to sunder and disconcert. This means poverty 
of oiganising capacity. This makes institutions on a democratic 
basis, more or less unsafe in India. Which does not and need 
not mean that India lacks cultural and spiritual democracy and 
suffers from a constitutional unfitness for having or developing any 
other kind of democracy. For, it roust bo remembered that the founda- 
tions of real democracy are cultural and spiritual, and that where these 
foundations are given, a democratic edifice with economic, political or 
other wings can without insuperable difficulties be raised. 

XL CUI.TURAL Homogeneity Op Wes'*' 

It has often been asserted that the western countries form a more 
compact cultural whole than the countries of the East This is true in 
a certain sense. This is not true in the sense that the West has, gener- 
ally, a steadier and clearer ""scientific outlook". There are of course 
individuals in the West also in the East who have the scientific out- 
look. As regards the masses of men, the east has had, though she is 
now losing, a truer scientific outlook than the West. The western coun- 
tries have cultured science and scientific methods and carried them to 
the fields of industry and art. By reason of such application of science 
to the peripheral oigans of Hie, those countries .have evolved no doubt 
a kind of cultural dreee uniform, which, however, does not mean either 
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that the West has evolved a truer soientiBc outlook upon life and 
ihinfifs than the East or that it has a deeper soul unity and heart unity. 
If by scientific outlook wc mean, as we should mean, a clear understand- 
ing and just appreciation of the real values of life and the universe, 
then the paradox that the “scientific" West is less scientific than the 
“mystical" East must be granted as true. An unsophisticated, untutored 
Indian nistic knows and believes that there is a just and wise Ood of 
the universe, that His Goodness is manifest in all things, that the present 
life is but a passing episode in a vast scheme of life immortal in which 
man must reap the harvest of his own karma, sweet or bitter, patiently 
and uncomplainingly, knowing that the whole drift of the beneficent pur- 
pose of the world is to lead him nearer and nearer his goal of perfec- 
tion, and that the path of true evolution and progress must lie through 
self-control and self-purification, through service and love, through faith 
and vision, and through coritentuient and peace. An> one who knows 
the “mass” (not excluding the Harijan), knows that the spiritual instinct 
and vision which is above stated is the very vital breath of its cultural 
nostrils, which it draws in from an ample circumbient atmosphere of 
Tulsidas and Kavir and sundry immemorial cultural institutions. A 
Kumbhamela or an Arddhodoya-yoga brings up to the surface in the 
case of the Hindu the vast deeper beds of affinity that are commonly 
latent and subconscious. The mind may be clean though the body may 
wallow in filth ; the soul may be wise though the intellect is ignorant , the 
heart may love thongii the flesh siifiers, and the spirit may hover and 
aspire though the flgure stoops and crawls. 

XII. Bed-rock of Cultural Kinship 

Thus it would appeal that underneath the surface diversity of 
races, religions, creeds and dialect , ther • arc deep-laid bed-rock strata of 
cultural kinship of the Indian millions. Poverty and pestilencci 
ignorance and superstition are the “faults” which conceal the inner, 
fundamental bed-rock, and give us an altogether inverted idea of Indian 
cultural realities and national potentialities. We who have developed 
a new thirst for imported wines and other inebriating drinks, and, rather 
unsoberly, thronged at the bar where such drinks are sold, have, in our 
benighted camouflage cultural carousing, forgotten our own poor kith 
and kin at home, and taken up the drunken cry of our host at the bar 
inciting his crazy customers to foul their own nest. Our understanding 
and appreciation of tlie Indian realities are, therefore, commonly neither 
sober nor informed. 

.XIII. The Congress Movement : Its Porte and its P'oible 

The Congress movement has been the occasion for a considerable mass 
.awakening and mass response, not primarily or even mainly because it 
has been a movement insi)ircd by a political and an economic objective, 
but because it h.as sought to bear the character of a moral and religious 
movement with all the exacting terms of the first and little or none of 
the narrowing, sectarian tendencies of the second. By its insistence on 
the cardinal virtues of all ethics and religion, namely, non-violence and 
truth, it has tried to lift Indian national effort not only to the height 
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and breadth of an international endeavour, but to the spiritual trascend' 
ence of human fulfilment. Such a movement accords beautifully with the 
fundamental tendencies of the '‘Seed Power*^ of Eastern, especially, 
Indian masses. It is the same power that mahes the response of the 
apparently inert and pulverised Indian masses so electrically spontane- 
ous and so inealculabty vast on an occasion like the Kumbharaela or 
the Arddhodaya-yop;a. Now, there is no j^ainsaying the fact that the 
Congress movement has been such a “big drive’’ chiefly because of the 
influence of the one man who has inspired it and controlled it for the 
last fifteen years. It is because that one man has been “the Mahatma” 
whose “darshan” itself is believed by countless Indian masses as purifi- 
cation. This has been its forte as well as its foible, Mahatmaji and 
his many staunch followers have indeed sought to make the movement 
a movement essentially of moral and spiritual regeneration, but they 
have had political and economic objective aiid programme also of a more 
or less circumscribed nature. In other wo^’ds, they have attempted to 
develop a fight against foreign domination and exploitation 
with materials which are not good enough nor ready enough for 
the purpose. Modern political and economic battles are not easily 
fought and won witli weapons such as arc provided by the Sermon on 
the Mount or even in^rhaps by the Jlhagavad-Gita. Generations of 
Tulsidas and Eavir and so forth have dcadt ned the pugnacious, belli- 
cose instincts of Indian masses, and nourished quite other instincts of 
an altogether diflerent kind of moral and spiritual worth. These other 
instinctSf inspitc of the broadcast war-gospels of many a Nitsch/.e, old 
or modern, and in the face of barbaric war dances to the tune of many 
a modern flaming war- orchestra, may still be p<"i’ceivcd to be the right 
instincts of self-preservation and salvation by the masses of hnmajiity 
all the world over, who, like dumb-driven cattle, are being led help- 
lessly to slavery and slaughter in the name of Nation or Democracy. 
But these other “lamb” instincts are not articulate enough and effecli- 
vely organised enough in any country to withstand the ravages of the 
blood-thirsty packs of wolves and tigers that are everywhere roaming 
at large. Lacking eflectivc organisation, the instincts of sanity and 
amity, human good-will and co-operation, arc to-day, apparently, unable 
to cope with the gigantic world evil of greed and hatred. Yet salva- 
tion lies through the pursuit of those instincts on a ma-^is scale. In 
India an experiment on these lines has been attempted. 

XIV. A Mixtukk oi Si'evF>s and FAn.i’iii: 

The experiment, as it should be expected from the given assemblage 
of conditions, has been a mixture of success and failure. Those who 
think that the Congress fight on noii-violcncc method has totally failed, 
only take stock of the husk that has been noisily blown off, and not 
of the grain that has silently fallen through the sieve of Nature’s un- 
sparing vital economic. The Indian masses have found out their 
springs of strength and also the dianueis through which these can be 
pooled together. But they have also found that their springs are not 
yet ample enough and the pwh deep and dependable enough to make 
their political and economic programme float and ply to its desired 
haven of fulfilment. In other woids, “8ou] Force” has not yet proved 
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fomfal eDOugh to work as a lover to raise the load of India's sunken 
politics and economic well-being. The programme which has been alright 
in other respects, has been found to bo unequal to the task of bringing 
Swaraj within a year or even within a decade. Which, however, does not 
mean that it has put us off the scent and pushed us off the track*. It 
does not even mean that the moral and spiritual side of the movement 
has been a drag retarding progress along the track leading to political 
and economic Swaraj. There is no short and safe cut to Swaraj steer- 
ing clear of the scylla and charybdis of sou! force and soul purifica- 
tion. Nor can the Sabarmati and Pondicherry rudder and compass be 
dispensed with. A pure politico-economic or social devise cut 
the sources of Indian mass motive power shall not generate 
sufficient steam to propel the engines nor put sufficient wind into the 
Mils. The Hussain or Chinese or any other analogy has commonly 
i^n stretched far beyond the limit of its logical rcicvanc)*. The policy 
that has sought to impart a moral and spiritual character to the Indian 
national movement, and has laid equal stress on thf constructive and 
fighting sides of the programme, has been, in our judgment, a wise and 
far-seeing policy. It has worked up the sources ol Indian mass motive 
power on a scale and to a degree unprecedented in the history of 
recent ^litical activity in India. By it India has covered within the 
space of a decade and half the track of centuries. It has made the 
bones of Indian politics instinct with life. Not only so. It has made 
a w^ld wallowing the slough of moral despond hope. And Mahatmaji 
has been the main director of this process. He has made a people, 
polincally paralysed and economically prostrate, find its legs. By 
rousing and harnessing its own native strengtl), he has shown it how 
to serve and how to fight. 
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tive half of the dual prof^ramme. This constructive profi^mme most 
be pushed through^-whether on the lines laid do^n by Mahatma Gandhi 
or on any other we do not here discuss. The attitude of the Congress 
in relation to the legislatures has varied from time to time, j^rom 
non-cooperation to * obstruction*’, and from obstruction to responsive 
cooperation '--which Dr. Moonji calls the Sauatan Law of Nature — that 
attitude may eventually change. The constructive scheme may also 
require variants some of which may cut against the grain of Oan- 
dhij’s set and pet programme. 

XVI. IIixli>M()Slem “Booey” 

Some people like Dr. Moonji may set their face against the Hindu- 
Moslcm “bogey” which Gandhiji in particular is supposed to have 
bolstered up into an absolutely exaggerated and overshadowing impor- 
tance, before the alter of which all vital interests must be laid low ani 
if necessary, sacrified, and the propitiation of which must be bought at 
any cost, however ruinously vital. This school stands for “letting the 
Mussalmari alone” as the gallant spokesman of the Hindu Mahasabha 
above referred to has on a recent occasion stated. Let the Hindu try 
to work out hi.-< own salvation without cither quarrelling with his Moslem 
countr^^man or offering inducements with a view to buying up his 
support. If, for instance, his Moslem countryman thinks that it will be 
best for him to travel in reser'^ed communal compartments in making 
his political journey, he (the Hindu) has no right to tear up the 
reservation labels he has thought fit to arrange for and force the Moslem 
to travel with him and others in mixed cars. According to this school 
of thinking, the policy of making pacts and bargains with the Moslem, 
the Congress insistence on the consuiumation of Hindu-Moslem entente 
as the necessary condition precedent to the attainment of Swaraj, 
Mahatraaji’s “blank cheque” communal bungling and so forth at 
the R. T. C. and the subsequent solicitude of Congressmen in general 
to “patch lip” an agreement with the Muslims — are factors 
that, in collaborati'^n with dcepluid diehard mines have blownto 
the winds the cement concrete of the community of Hin du 
Muslim interests tliiit has been slowly but surely setting for the ast 
six hundred years in India. They long fought each other, but tlhey 
also came to gradually appr<v*iatc and cherish each other. The recent 
communal emphasis, conininnal bargains and pacts under unnatural con- 
ditions and oil inequitable terms, and the Communal Award, are 
some of the mine explosions by which the solid, substantial piers of the 
old, tried bridge .'i]ianning the chasm have been shaken and, in part, 
shattered. So tlie engineers may to-day perceive the mistake of some 
of their late opt rati* >n and seek (o repair the damage done Conceiv- 
ably, Dr. Moonji may live to lead a new batch of bridg.e builders. 
Possibly, lie may be able to achieve by using an exclusive “Hindu” 
brand of hard material what the pact'makers have so far failed to 
achieve by using their soft, flimsy, eiiisivo confabulation stuff. If that 
be so, the constructive plan will be modified, with important repercu- 
ssions and readjustments in all directions, with respect to that item. 
Tlic Hindu and the Mussalman and the Sikh will then settle ‘"down to 
make up iu earnestness the dillerences by creating requisite sanctions. 
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which they are uow seeking to patch up by diplomatie negotiation. 
Differences snch as these cannot be made up even by fasting oneself 
unto death. They can only be reconciled through mutual understand* 
ing and appreciation as free, c«npable, responsible partners. The R. T. 
C. negotiations were without basis because they did not meet there 
as free, bonafide partners. What yon gain by ‘'negotiation'' is inse- 
curely held and may be easily lost. Reckoning has no value before each 
party has “played the game.'* 

XVII. U.vTorcii.\niLiTY Question* 

Not only as regards this but also .as regards other items, it may be 
possible to think of unorthodox ('oiigrcss lines. The Untouchability 
problem is an example. W'hiist no sponsible man would like to linger 
in the old, rotten rnt, many should hesitate before they strike into 
the commonly trodderi Gnndliian paths. Some have complained that the 
Harijan movement is throe quarters a jiolitical movement and but one 
quarter a social, economic and ediicational movement. Of course poli- 
tical good is not something isolated and isolablc from the organic whole 
of n.ational good. Still politics is a game that is not often, if nt all, 
played with unloaded dice. You can give your Harijan dice a fictitous 
“weightage” which you know they do not actually have or which you 
do not even like them to have. You pretend to give the Depressed Class- 
es an heightened social status with artificially improvised props and an 
enhanced economic credit witli falsely inflated values. The Depressed 
Classes badly require being raised socially, economically and politically, 
but not with the aid of hastily improvised artificial props. Props arc 
generally improvised and improvised with haste with ulterior objects in 
view. It is like cre.ating and swelling the roll of voters by ]).aying 
their subscriptions out of party funds. They become thereby vot«Ts for 
the occasion. Such devices naturally suggest thems(Oves if you dangle 
before your own eyes or those of oth^us Swar.aj or Power “in a year*'. 
There is such a thing as greed for swaraj. It is greed when you jump 
at it without taking a correct measure of your own strength or fitness. 
It is greed when you eliiteh at it without paying for it It is greed 
when you biirgain for it without creating sanctions for it. If we be 
l>osscssed by greed, we shali liastily improvise qualifications wliero none 
yet exist and artificially manipulate sanctions and inflate them where as 
yet they are inadequately .small. This greed has been one of the beset- 
ting sins of oiir modern movements, in India and outside India. M'c 
wish to usher the millennium overnight and be in full po.sse.ssioii of the 
Kingdom of Heaven on Eartli upon the break of day. Heroic measures 
naturally suggest themselves, steam-rollers are called into requisition, 
and raging and tearing campaigns arc launelmd upon. By revolution 
overnight we wish to cover the track of whole ages of evolution. So- 
viet Russia wanted to usher the millennium overnight by red revolution, 
and now essays to ciiange not only the face of the earth but renew tlic 
heart of the world by its Five Y'ear Plans. Hitler in Germany, Musso- 
lini in Italy, Roosevelt in America arc all after the same pattern. Five 
lear Plan has become the fashion. In following the fashion we, not 
unoften, not only t.ike leave of realities but smother them and grind 
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them out of shape. Realities are so uncomfortable in the cloudland of 
theory and so recalcitrant in the utopia of dreams ? 

XVIII. Gurr And Greed 

We in India to-day have not escaped this modern mania for mere 
mafl^nitnde. Realities have of course to be treated, controlled and moul- 
ded. That has to bo done with grit but not with greed. Idealism has 
its need. We must shoulder and raise, and not simply grab and brag. 
Untouchability has to be removed, but we have to pause and consider 
whether we have not begun at the wrong end and stressed on wrong 
points. It is soul-touch and spirit'touch with the masses that we have 
either lost or have been fast losing in these days of democracy and 
international outlook. The gulf between them and ourselves has been 
widening in every direction. We and they have been living and moving 
in separate worlds fast receding from each other. Even our Gandhi cap 
and spotless khaddar have not, generally speaking, made us and our 
Harijan brother closely approach and hug each other. We have but forged 
few links of love between him and ourselves. Many good old links 
have been broken, and we have taken precious little care to have them 
renewed or restored. Given soul-touch, the essence of human fellowship and 
cooperation is given. That being not given, any amount of mere body- 
touch will not produce it. Not only so. Where soul-touch is there, it 
does not matter whether or not there is body-touch also. Insistence on 
body-touch itself may tend to befog and betray the vital issue. A new 
orientation is thus needed in the prosecution of the removal of 
untouchability work. The baby of Swaraj will not be born in a common 
kitchen or even in a common temple : Await the throes of its birth in 
thy Soul. 

XIX. Social And Reltoiovs Leoisi.ation : “Sleeping Lion*' 

The same remarks apply to actual or prospective legislation aftccting 
social and religious cust^ ms and institutions of the conservative sections 
of the Indian peoples. Government may have their sympathies and 
antipathies, but they arc pledged to a policy of neutrality in such 
matters. Whilst this neutrality should be religiously observed by the 
Government, the so-called progressive elements in the country should 
also, in our opinion, revise and reform their attitude with respect to 
such questions and the method of tackling them. The progressive ele- 
ments are to-day better organised in the modern “lighting’* sense, bettor 
provided with the weapons of both offence and defence, than the conser- 
vative sections which, never-the-less, form the overwhelming majority. 
And this majority is not simply or mainly one of dead or dying numW. 
The modern art of propaganda ( including the press and the platform ), 
the strategy of capture and exploitation, may have been more effectively 
mastered by the former than by the latter. So it is their voice and not 
that of the latter that we commonly hear. And it is they and not the 
latter that loom large on tlie election and legislative screen. They are 
to-day on tbeit vantage ground. But it is well to remember that the 
surge of forces that have carried them to their position of vantage may 
retreat sooner than one imagines. Possibly, it is retreating already. 
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Seosible people all over the world are waking to a perception of the 
bottomless pit into which they have been hurled oy those forces, and^ are 
“dyiDjf' to fling them back or at least to redirect to less abysmal objectives. 
The old enthusiasm for modern objective, modern strategy and mo^rn 
armoury is distinctly on the wane in the masses of men. If the present order 
should change releasing reformed and redirected forces, some of the 
exkting ideas and institutions upon which we have so long been wont 
to set high values may be let down, whilst some others that have been 
so long looked down upon may rise and hold the ground. Indica- 
tions are already there of the Wheel of History beginning to take a 
complete revolution. The up will then be down and vice versa. The 
so-called progressivist may then be “a back number*'. Conservative 
India, the much-maligned Sanatanist, may rise as *'the^ sleeping lion * 
not only of the East but of the world. For, conservatism may mean, 
under certain circumstances* repose of stabilised strength and balance 
of developed organisation. It may mean keeping one’s feet in a senseless 
drift, keeping one’s nerves while one finds oneself on the fatal brink^ to 
which Mr. Lloyd George refers. We should therefore think ^ twice, 
thrice and many times before we resort to the pastime of feeding the 
"‘sleeping lion” through nasal tubes of legislative, social and religious 
reform Nasal feeding has been attempted many a time during the 
ages-long life-history of the Indian Lion. Those who attempted the 
process ultimately found themselves inside the lion’s spacious belly. 
India has absorbed and assimilated many foreign elements without losing 
her Seed and Form pattern. If, therefore, any feeding has to be 
attempted at all to-day, let it be done after rousing the lion and with 
his consent. Let us be sure that he likes it and it will suit him. 
The progressivist should approach his task leaving aside his superiority 
coipplex— the attitude of the doctor saving his dying patient, of the 
shepherd bringing back into the fold his Tost sheep. 

XX. Variants To Orthodox Plans 

Some variants may thus have to bo thought of in relation to the 
orthodox metiiods of Congress, Nationalist, Hindu Mahasabha or Moslem 
League and Conference conception and execution of national plans. The 
progressive elements have been busy airing their plans in the .press and 
from the platform. The sleeping lion still appears to be snoring. He 
has been called by various names. He is carcass-eating Indian Knrabha- 
karna, for instance. The lion has not yet risen to name himself and 
paint himself. We have allowed him to draw his own picture. 

XXI. Better Organisation 

In the fight between the Congress and the Government, the latter 
won because it was a better organised body with resources at its com- 
mand which were, and still are, ampler and more dependable than 
those former could draw upon. The Congress movement has the 
character of a Rood. The causes and conditions of its rise and subsidence 
are subtle and, in the main, uncontrollable. We cannot foresee when it 
will come and how it will come nor when and how it will subside. 
Tides are govern'ed by the phases of the moon. But there are no 
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Tiiible and calculable phases of the Congress ' moon’^— not even the 
magic power of the Mahatma — by which these tides in the affairs of the 
Indian nation appear to be governed. The course of any Government 
does not of course run smooth, still it is relatively steady and settled. 
It is especially so in the case of Indian Government. The supply and 
distribution of its ''flow” arc broadly definite and calculable. It has 
less to depend upon freaks and accidents. It has less to stand or fall with 
the ups and downs of mass emotions. It is less susceptible to the 
fickle fits of crowd psychology. Ail this makes it a more dependable 
machinery for offense as well as defense. Of course it has its draw- 
backs too. But we need not speak of them. The Congress also worked 
admirably as an organised body. But the organisation in its case was 
more impressed upon it than naturally evolved out of it. It was more 
in the nature of a "flash” organisation. Its successive "War 
Councils” were the models. The central magnetism of Mahatma Gandhi 
had an uncommon large share in the conjuring of the organisation and 
for its phenomenal activity during the Congress "boom” periods. When 
the central influence was removed — and the Government had 
learnt its lesson by removing Mahatmaji from the field almost at the 
very start— or when the central influence flagged cither through 
inflexibility or bungling, the Congress machinery showed signs 
of going down the curve of efficiency. The vigour that had been put 
into it gradually ebbed away , the order that had been impressed upon 
it was crumpled up. After the central sun with his principal planets 
had been shut out from their field of action, the lesser satellites and 
asteroids could ill manage to withstand the approaching collapse and chaos. 
Leaders began to feel "war-weariness”, and the rank and file began to 
feel that they had lost nearly all their grit and gD. Of course, the 
persisteot ''blockade” maintained by the Government and the general si- 
tuation in the country, together with the operation of certain cosmic 
factors mysteriously shaping the curve of earthly events, afforded a 
part explanation of what happened. But the cru.x of the explanation lay in 
the fact that the Congress had set about achieving an end for which 
neither its organisation nor its driving power were adequate and suffici- 
ent ill view of the conditions, both lay .nnd official, that actually 
prevailed. 

XXII. The Congpess Mac fiinfkv 

It was fighting one of the most powerful and perfected of State 
machineries under political and economic conditions, perhaps the most 
depressed in the world, with a machinery hut hastily improvised and 
put together and with a motive power that could not be let in or let 
off or otherwise regulated by any dependable lever of control. The 
Congress foundry wa6 able no doubt to turn ^ut some of the biggest 
guns for mass field operations. But the guns were neither tested nor 
standardised. Nor were the powder and shot they used. There was 
the risk at every critical moment of the guns bursting and the powder 
failing. The Congress had not yet wrought itself up to the requisite 
level of preparedness or to the requisite degree of efficiency for doing 
its job with thoroughness and expeditioo. Of course what it was able 
to actually accomplish was great-^indeed greater than cue should nor- 
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mally have imagioed possible. It shoald have been both au interesting 
and instructive experiment to try to achieve as much or nearly as much 
minus Mahatma Gandhi. That would have shown its innate strength 
as distinguiAhed from what had been conjured up and induced by the 
magic of Mahatma. The Congress plus Mahatma and the Congress 
minus Mahatma is an interesting study. The Congress had within it 
developed a Left-Wing and an Extreme Left-Wing which would have 
tried tile experiment if it had been possible. No party of course would 
refuse to make use of or “exploit^' the tremendous influence which 
Mahatmaji radiates from himself. Still some ^‘advanced*’ parties might 
think that Gandhism had had its day of usefulness which the Congress, 
or the nation for the matter of that, had long ago outlived as regards 
the working out of its political destiny. From politics he should either 
retire or be blackballed. His proper calling should now be social and 
humanitarian work. His continued dominion over a field where his 
usefulness has been exhausted is a positive bar to further effective 
advance. This school of thought is perhaps more vocal to-day than it 
was yesterday. It has its variants. It is not, however, as yet the 
majority view. This latter view still regards the Mahatma indispensable. 
Whether in “office” or in retirement, he is still the Congress. 
This may not be an ideal arrangement or even an .arrangement 
without a handicap this way or that ; but it is the best possible 
arrangement under the circumstances. Heroes may seize in a genera- 
tion what nations left to themselves would take centuries to come near. 
Heroes are now and then sent unto our planet and they take up in 
their hand the crawling snail of natural evolution and matter-of-course 
change, and make it grow wings by which it rides the storm revolu- 
tions and cataclysms. Dictators play a vital part in the economy of 
human history. They must appear and play their part when the situa- 
tion is of sufficient urgency to call upon them to do so. In India it 
has been given to Mahatma Gandhi to take up in his hand the “crawl- 
ing worm” of the Indian National Congress and make it grow wings. 
It has been growing wings of late; fluttered them a little during the 
last deeade or so ; it has .also dared the storm now and then. But 
it is not yet a full-fledged South- American condor breakfasting at the 
mouth of the Amazon and dining at the mouth of Congo. India still 
hath n<^ of Gandhi, though he, as a majestic star, may dwell apart. 
Gandhiji in retirement, like Gandhiji in Yerveda, will yet prove a 
greater power than Gandhiji actually in the field. Let us hope so. 

XXIII. Intense Educative Planning 

We have put above the view of the common run not only of Con- 
gressmen but also of the Indian politicals. For our own part we think 
that time has already arrived when we should do by cutting continuous 
mgation canals and sinking sure wells what we have so far been 
doing by floods and inundations. Floods and tides when they come 
are fo^nate if we can “take” them and turn them to use. But floo^ 
and tides we, generally speaking, their own masters. We can rarely 
engin^r them ; and we can never keep them when they are minded to 
when they go, we often find ourselves left stranded in sands 
and qnagmire. An intensive edacative planning throughout the length 
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and breadth of the oonntry, and particularly in the villagee, should 
engage our thoughts and interest more than anything else. In otter 
words, we must concentrate on the work of planning and laying the 
foundations. So long we have essayed to plan and build practically 
without foundations. We thought that foundations were there sure 
enough or that they would take care of themselves. We have permit- 
ted ourselves to be possessed by destructive 6ts or constructive spells 
without having consulted the foundations or even perhaps in 
contempt for them. We should now mend our ways. For this 
we must strike into paths left practically untrodden though 
not quite uncharted by the orthodox Congressman or Nationalist We 
should think of educative planning less in terms of picketings and 
hartals, elections and capture of votes, even mass meetings and proces- 
sions than in terms of the more cardinal conditions of economic, 
social and cultural redemption of the masses. And in thinking of 
these we should think less of foreign and acquired methods than of 
home and ''constitutionaP' ones. 

XXIV. The Bihar Earthquake 

The latter part of the Introduction we propose to devote to news 
rather than to views. The most momentous as well as the most 
stunning news of the first month of the year was the terrible, devasta- 
ting earthquake in Bihar. The Finance Member made a statement in 
the Bihar Council on Feb. 14 on the measures taken or proposed to 
be taken by the Government to bring relief to the stricken country. 
We quote a few lines from that statement. *'Such a disaster had not 
fallen upon the province within the memory of man. In a few 
seconds’ time the results o( human toil and hope had been shattered 
and Bihar lay a stricken province.... The area in the province in which 
shocks were acute and caused immense damage in life and property 
extended from beyond Motihari in Champaran on the west to Purnea 
on the east, a distance of nearly 200 miles, and from Nepal border on 
the north to Monghyr on the south, a distance of 80 miles.... Experts 
believed that the probable cause of the earthquake was the thrust of 
the whole peninsula of India northwards against the Himalayas. 
Various theories had been advanced to account for this pressure.... The 
effects of the earthquake on Jan. 15 were so terrific for some time 
that communication with a great part of the area was completely cut 
off. Roads, railways and telegraph lines were out of action. Embank- 
ments disappeared, the rails remained suspended or shifted and the 
bridges were destroyed.... The total number of deaths reported tup to 
date was 7,057. The greatest loss of life occured, as might be expected, 
in the Tirhoot Division— 5,295. In Muzaffarpur district alone 2,484 
lives were lost.” In Sitamarbi, Darbhanga, Madhubani, Champaran» 
Monghyr, Bhagalpur, Patna, Gaya and elsewhere, the death-roll was 
also heavy. '^It would never be possible to give an accurate statement 
of what the death-roll wa8....He wias aware that the estimate of 
deaths given by many people in complete good faith had been •far 
higher than the figures he had giten.’’ As to the material 
duuige done, it fell into four categories— damage to Government 
{Vrop^y, damage to property belonging to the local bodies, damagelto 
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railways, and damage to private property* The Bibar Finance Member 
continned^^'The first question obviously was one of finance. The local 
Government could not even afford to make good their own losses, much 
less to give any help to others. Sir Alan Parsons, Financial Secretary 
to the Government of India, visited Patna a few days ago. The Gov- 
ernment of India ware prepared to meet the local Government in 

a generous spirit the local Goverinent hoped to be in a 

position to make loans to private persons to help them in 
reconstruction of their houses and with this object a bill was being In- 
troduced immediately in the Council... The disaster has drawn us t^ 
gether. Our minds have been touched to finer issues. Let ns see to it 
Slat in the new Bihar that will rise out of its ruins this happy union 
will continue.^' He was obviously thinking of the happy union of 
official and non-official — particularly Congress — bodies in the work of 
relief and reconstruction. 

XXV. Nox-Official Estdiate 

Even a more harrowing tale was narrated in Babu Rajendra Prasad’s 
cable to Mr. Andrews. He characterised the Government estimate of 
loss of life at 6,000 as ‘gross under-estimate’'- At least 20,000 must 
have perished, the death-roll of Monghyr alone being 10,000. As to 
loss to private persons, the Darbhanga Raj estimated their own losses 
alone at 5 crores of rupees. Babu Rajendra Prasad was not guilty of 
exaggeration when he said that apart from Government requirements of 
millions of pounds for their own reconstruction purposes and those of 
Railways and Local Bodies, millions of pounds and many years of 
strenuous labour would be necessary to rehabilitate stricken Bihar. 

XXVI. Relief Funds 

Relief organisations were started in which, as might be expected, 
Congress bodies took a prominent part ; but help and cooperation were 
forthcoming from other quarters (including of course Official) also. 
Besides the Viceroy’s Earthquake Fund, the Central Relief Fund of 
which Babu Rajendra Prasad was one of the prime movers, and the 
Calcutta Mayor’s Fund were started and lacs of money were without 
much difficulty raised. But lacs were a drop of help in a sea of need. 
Contributions from foreign countries — especially from London — came no 
doubt, and poor, noble India, which is ever grateful for even small 
mercies, was, and still is, grateful for them. Comparisons are odious 
especially in the matter of charities. Still there were some who could 
not rise above the temptation of instituting comparison between 
the degree and kind of humanitarian interest which a free and big 
Power Japan) evokes under Nature’s affliction and what a poor, 
subject country like India may be able to excite under similar condi- 
tions. In these days of broadcast '"cosmopolitanism”, even charities may 
not always be conceived in the spirit, and controlled by considerations, of 
pure humanitarianism. They may be undertaken from a political or 
commercial consideration. But let that pass. While on this point we 
should like, however, to refer to the very gracious terms in which the 
Lord Mayor of London appealed to ""that laige-heartedness which is 
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After reteffiofl: to hondreds of sniall offerings he had been 
toodied to receive, the Lord Mayor said— ^Here is an oppoitnnity of 
spealdiig in a lang^e which the Indian people cannot and will not 
misnnderstand, a gift we mnst bring to the altar of understanding and 
friendship. It is not a little but a great gift worthy of us and worthy 
of them.” OraciouB indeed were the words, but they were also wise. 
The gift was to be brought not simply to the altar of pure Christian 
charity and human bro&erhood but also to one of understanding and 
firiendrap. 

XXVU. Finakce Member’s Generous Oesttbe 

On Feb. 14 Kumar Oupteshwar Prasad Singh moved the following 
resolution in the Legislative Assembly (The Leader’s Own Correspond- 
ent at New Delhi began his report by telling that at one time 
daring the proceedings no less than seventeen members of the Assembly 
were asleep on the comfortable green benches, and the honours were 
evenly shared as these members belong to almost every group )— ^"This 
Assembly recommends to the Governor-General in Council that he may 
be pleased to advance such loan without interest or at a very low rate of 
interest to the Government of Bihar and Orissa as may be required to help 
the reconstruction of Bihar devastated by the recent earthquake”. Mr.Studd, 
on behalf of the European group, whole-heartedly supported the propo- 
sal for a loan in part at least wi^out interest, and remarked — ‘Tt was 
a national calamity, but one bright spot was it had brought about co- 
operation between different classes. By helping Bihar they were hel- 
ping the cause of India.” Gracious and wise words again. Sir Gboige 
Schuster on behalf of Government did not on the occasion disclose 
his cards, but he promised to do so in his Budget speech or even ear- 
lier. He hoped that the lines on which Government proposed to pro- 
ceed would be adequate to meet the needs and commend themselves to 
the House. In his Budget speech iFeb. 27} the Finance Member explained 
the Bihar earthquake relief measures proposed to be taken by the Central 
Government in consultation with the Government of Bihar. Those 
measures included a gift of half a crore to the Bihar Government for 
buildings and an additional half crore as loan etc. The total funds 
proposed to be provided were to the tune of 3 crores or more if 
needed. We need not go into details which will be found elsewhere 
in the body of the Register. 

XXVIIL Beconstbuctiok of Bihar 

The task of reconstruction was, and still is, of so gigantic a magni- 
tude that a crore or two from the State Exchequer and a crore or so 
from Belief Funds’ collections all told would still be as a drop in the 
sea. A crore or two might house the Government and &e local 
bodies and their schools and hospitals ; within that the railways too 
might resume their normal run. But the making good of damage done 
to private property in building, agricultural land, wells etc, was a 
mu^ bigger and much more complicated job which in any other 
country would have been attempted in a thorougher and more busiuess- 
like way, by both official and lay ageaeies, than it was done in this 
country. We are referring not merely to funds. India is a poor 
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country. Yet the heart of India has been Iarg:e* That heart has neyer 
lacked the milk of human kindness and charity. Even the half-starved 
kishan will readily part with the penny which he badly wants for 
himself to relieve the distress of a fellow-being. With better oigani- 
sajion and more effective methods, more lacs could possibly have b^n 
raised. But we let alone lacs or even crores, though, of course, the question 
was mainly one of funds. It was a question of organisation and method 
also. Relief was to be brought primarily where it was most urgently 
needed ; and a new Bihar was to rise out of the ruins of her former 
self. This latter task would require both imagination and resourceful- 
ness for its progressive accomplishment. New lines of town-planning 
and village-planning, new methods of agricult ore and irrigation, new 
forms of industry, especially cottage industry, were to be conceived 
and sought to be progressively materialised. You can do little if you 
begin with ])oor funds ; but the little you do spells no good if you set 
about doing it with no ideas and no methods. 

XXIX. P.\xmT Jawiiarlal’s Arrest 

We leave this painful subject with a passing reference to the arrest 
of Pandit Jawharlal and his conviction (2 years’ S. I.) on a charge of 
sedition in Calcutta. The Pandit had thrown himself into Bihar relief 
work with his characteristic zeal and thoroughness, and had be been 
suffered to continue in the work, he might have supplied to not an in- 
considerable degree what the Bihar operations wanted in point of 
*grit and go”, llis clear and spirited ideas would also have been a 
strong leaven to make the new loaf of a Bihar remoulded and remo- 
delled. But Government having once gained mastery of the Indian 
political chess-boaid, were in no mood to take further risks by per- 
mitting themselves to sleep or linger over their “moves”. Possibly, it 
was feared at some quarters that the Pandit, with his avowed anti-imperi- 
alist and pro-communist bias, might not be quite “safe” a leader of opera- 
tions which would throw him and the poor Bibar Kishan and mazdoor 
much together. An idea of his “grit and go” may be gathered from 
the following communication which was received from Monghyr on 
Feb. 9. ‘‘A unique procession of 100 volunteers and 30 representa- 
tives of relief societies and members of central committee with thou- 
sands of citizens with baskets on their heads and pick-axes and shovels 
in their hands beaded by Pandit Jawharlal will start at noon to-day to 
begin the clearing of debris in poor quarters.*’ A leader like this 
should not have been snatched away from a work which needed him 
and men like him most. 

XXX. The Budget 

We referred already to the Budget speech of Sir George Schuster. 
The revision in postal and telegraph rates was expected to stimulate 
traffic both in letters and telegrams and add to the receipts of that 
department. Enhancement in the rates is not always the shortest or 
surest cut to increased revenue. The proposed excise duty on factory- 
made sugar provoked a good deal of hostile criticism. In proposing the 
excise duty the Finance Member said’*‘"'Large profits are being made 
by sugar-manufacturing companies, and the attwtion of these profits 
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is so (i:reat and factories are being; set up so rapidly, that there is 
a real daQg;er of over-production on a scale which may lead to 
very serious reactions both on the manufacturing industry 
and on the cane growers who rely on it” Now, Bihar is one 
of the important .cane-growing and sugar-manufacturing provinces. The 
earthquake practically destroyed the foundations on which the whole 
structure of sugar-growing and sugar-manufacturing in that province 
rested. Seven of the sugar factories were pulled down by the earth- 
quake and two more were seriously damaged. The Finance Member 
was perfectly aware of the materially altered situation as to cane* 
growing and sugar-manufacturing that had been created. The bogey of 
over-production had been laid. Yet he stuck to a decision that had 
been arrived at before the occurrence of the earthquake. 

XXXI. The Spectre op Over-Production * 

That India possessed a considerable and thriving sugar industry is 
so recent a fact that it can be regarded as authentic history. This 
industry, like her indigenous cloth industry, was virtually killed by 
cut-throat foreign competition. If protective walls were needed for 
any Indian industries, they were needed for these. After years of agi- 
tation a measure of protection was at last afforded. Under protection 
Indian sugar was reviving. It was reviving at such an ‘alarming rate” 
that even Government at last conjured up the spectre of over-produc- 
tion, and European Chambers of Commerce were frightened into fight- 
ing the surcharge duty on import goods. Government chose their 
moment for conjuring the spectre which was particularly unfortunate 
for two reasons. Firstly, because the Indian sugar industry was yet 
in its infancy, and it needed watchful nursing for many more a year. 
Secondly, because the recent Bihar calamity had dealt a blow to it from 
which it would take many years to recover. Sugar under the circumstances 
should have been about the last thing to be touched. “Budgetary 
tightness'* due to the fall in the import of sugar to which the Finance 
Member referred should have been sought to be relieved not by curb- 
ing Indian sugar but by effecting economies elsewhere—more particu- 
larly in the Indian Military Bill which has remained practically sacro- 
sanct and inviolable under existing arrangements and will remain so 
under the proposed constitution. At any rate, what the Government 
fear to lose under the head of Customs they should try to make good 
by means and methods less prejudicially affecting the vital key 
industries of the country. 

XXXII. Tue Case of Bengal 

In his statement the Finance Member dealt with the case of Bengal 
“which was piling up deficits at the rate of two crores per annum". 
To meet the situation Government provisionally accepted the White 
PAper proposal, and by imposing an excise duty on matches, they 
pxoposra to hand over half of the jute export duty to the jute-produc- 
ing provinces of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and Assam. A proposal of 
tiliis nature, however just and merciful to Bengal and her near 
neighbours, would not fail to be an occasion for the bubbling up of inter- 
provinciid jealousies in some form or oUier, and other provinces might com- 
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plain that they had to pay in order that Bengal might have a share in 
the profits of her monopoly of jute production. The match is an article 
of universal consumption. To make it dearer is to make all India, 
including the very poorest masses, feel the pinch. Of course BengaPs case 
as regards her snatched jute export duty on the one hand and her ‘‘deficits 
piling up at the rate of two crores per-annum’’ on the other, was a case 
crj’ing for justice and equity if any case ever cried for them. Yet 
relief need not have been sought in the direction in which it was. The 
fundamental drawback of Indian finance is its many 'reservations and 
safeguard8’^ It is not in the nature of an organic whole in which all 
parts freely act and react on one another. Some parts will only take 
but will not give. Others have only to give. There is no arrangement 
for a free give and take. Those that take assess their own needs. 
Those that give have not their needs assessed by themselves. And 
behind Indian financial policy and Fiscal Convention Whitehall reigns 
supreme. Under a scheme so peculiar as this, there can be very little 
scope either for the whole Indian Budgetary Plant resting on a sound 
and satisfactory basis or for the constituent parts of the Indian budgetary 
system being adjusted in reasonable and mutually accommodating 
manner. A balanced budget without inequities becomes an impossibility 
under such conditions. You have to hit stricken Bihar in a vital part 
(e. g. her sugar) to give her relief. An anaemic Bengal has to be 
revived bv transfusion of the “blood” of the other provinces. The 
situation is not likely to improve so long as India is not able to evolve 
a natural kind of financial autonomy. 

XXXIII. L\dl\x Eco.nomic Position 

The Finance Member however concluded his statement with a 
brilliant survey of the economic position of India. The past years of 
unexampled depression had actually been a period of industrial expan- 
sion. “Iron and steel were working during 1033 at 41 and 75 per cent 
respectively above 1928 c.apacity. No other country, not even Japan, 
could compare with this. There had been a great development elsewWc 
in sugar etc.. But admittedly the main interest of India was the 
agricultural rather than the industrial problem.” In this also the 
Finance Member claimed a distinct improvement... “but there was an 
undoubted danger that the continuance of low prices might leave an 
aftermath of the serious problem of indebtedness”. We need not follow 
him further. His closing picture of Indian financial positiou was aglow 
with the rosy hues of the rising (or setting ?) sun. “Its strength challen- 
ges comparison with that of any country in the world and in these 
times of increasing economic nationalism there is no other country that 
has brighter prospects or greater potentialities for economic advance 
than India.” 

XXXIV. Non-Official Budget Criticism 

^ The remarks we have above made represent the lines on which 
criticism was made by most of the non*oflScial members as to tae 
budget. We may, still, refer to the actual observations made by some 
of the members. Accerding to Sir Leslie Hudson, leader of the Euro- 
l^n group, the budget was not unsatisfactory, but “it would have 
been really a deficit budget but for the raid on the debt redemption 
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fnod'*. The cat in salaries to services should not be restored without 
simultaneously affording: relief to the tax'payer. The Central Govern- 
ment's measures of financial helo to Bihar were generous. Then note 
this remark by Sir Leslie— “While Bengal might feel satisfied over half 
of the jute lax being given her, the rest of India would have the grim 
satisfaction that every time they struck a match it was to help Bengal . 
Sir Abdiir Rahim’s criticism was conceived in a deeper key and it struck 
a note similar to the one underlying our own general criticism of the 
budget policy of the Governmeut of India. We quote at length from 
the Press summary of Sir Abdur Rahim 

*‘At best hu had produced another emergency budget and there was no relief to 
the tax- payer. Perhaps it irns the fault of the system of Government in India 
which had to take orders from London. The linancial policy of the Government 
of India could not, therefore, be sound. The need of the hour was to increase too 
purchasing power of the piople by industnalisation, which was not possible unless 
the Government of India were removed from the vicious circle of having always to 
frame a budget from the expenditure side. It was true that military expenditure 
had been reduced in recent years from fifty-five to forty-six crorcs, but 
what had the Government of India done to press India’s case for justice regarding 
capitation charges ? An amount of 170 lakhs did not meet the ends of justice and 
India was entitled to know from Sir George Schuster what steps had been taken by 
the Government of India. Referring to Bengal, Sir Abdur Rahim said that her 
financinl difficulties wire due not to the terrorists, but to the ineqiiitious Meston 
.Settlement against which Govtrnnrs from Lord Z-.-lIand had protested. Bengal 
joined Bombay and other iirovinees in seeing u more isjuitable adjustmcMit. In his 
opinion Bengal, which had the moi»('b..ly of jute produeiioii, dosorved the whole of 
tne jute tax. Concluding, he suggested that the Government of India, while present- 
ing the Central Budget should give a general picture of the financial position of 
each province so that the House nii^rhl uiidcrstanti the situation better and avoid 
inter-provincial jealousy." 


XXX\^ OmriAi. Ri:i>lv 

Sir George Schuster, in replying to the budget (lobiitc, contended 
that “the sugar proposals would still leave a margin of profit after 
fixing a fair price for cultivators and consumers. Protection was still 
over ‘JOO p. c, ad valorem and India could not export sugar on the 
competitive b.isis, but if any export occured, a rebate of duty would 
be granted. The case of no other province was comparable to that of 
Bengal. They could not under the ])resent conditions restore cquilibriuin 
and the Government of India as their bankers had no other alternative 
but to give them extra income leaving them to fill the remainder of 
the g!ip. II(‘ did not, however, want the province to entertain the hope 
tliat there were other schemes up their sleeves for help to them . We 
need not follow the ’Finance Member further into the intricacies of the 
labyrinth of Indian finance which is not a natural system governed by 
the laws ot natural economics but a grotesque, and in some respects, 
an arbitrary growth subject to its own laws or negation of laws. As 
regards the military bill for instance, whilst the Government side 
claimed that reduction in army expenditure had surpassed the expec- 
tions and recommendations of the Incheapo committee, the non-ofificlal 
side felt f.ir from being satisfied with the extent of the concessions 
made. It was not simply because these were inadequate, but primarily 
because they wore coNcess/ons which military autiority in India and 
at “home’^ could see their way to grant at pleasure, and not contribu- 
tions that could be demanded from the Military Department as a matter 
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of right and equity. That department in its iotemal economy was 
practically uncontrolled and unregulated by the civil authority Nor did 
it come within the, ^'mischief*' of such representative institutions 
(L^islative Assembly etc. ) as India i^osscssed. The history of the 
military budget showed of course some bends, some ups and downs, in 
its curve. But the representative institutions in India did not feel that 
they were any of the terms involved in the equations determining the 
actual curvature of its curve. The civil authority might toil 
own secret. 

XXXVI. IxDiAK Defekce Policy 

^ The Indian Defence Policy came up naturally for a great deal of 
criticism in the R.T.C., and it had been assailed by generations of Indian 
publicists previous to that. So long as Dominion Status for India 
used to be regarded as beyond the wildest flight of imagination by 
officials and Indian politicians, the Indian National Congress and other 
political bodies would rend the welkin widi their piteous cries in 
compassion for the poor Indian tax- payer and kneel in sapplicallon for 
a crumb or two from the sumptuous table of Indian military supplies. 
But with the goal of Dominion Status coming within the range of 
professed, if not practical, politics, and with the declaration of 1919 
promising responsible government in an increasing measure to India, 
and later developments prospecting a transition period during which 
the white man^s burden was to be gradually transferred to Indian 
shoulders, the Indian temper and tone in regard to Indian Defence 
Policy as a whole underwent a material alteration. It has been 
contended, and quite justly, that 8clf*^overnment or responsible 
government is a misnomer or even a mockery without India ac- 
tually taking over the management of her own defence. The Congress 
demand which Mahatmaji placed on the R. T. C. table would not of 
course stop short of the whole military policy and department being 
placed under Indian legislature and cabinet in the near future. This 
proved too outrageously daring a scheme for the general body of R.T.C. 
delegates to accept. It was not practical politics. It was not even in 
the interests of India. Still a formula sufficiently wide and clastic to 
accommodate both the interests of India and of Qreat Britain was adop- 
ts by which “the defence of India was increasingly to be the concern 
M the Indian people.” But the AVhite Paper proposals and the J.P.C. 
TCport did little to translate this accepted principle from the cloud-land 
of pious hopes to the realm of actualities. 

XXXVll. Indianisation 

question was of Indlanisation. Though an initiative was 
at last taken in respect of the matter of Indianisation, the rate of 
aavance was far too slow to raise or sustain a hope that the Army 
might completely or even substantially Indianised in the life time, 
not of this, but of the rising generation. Except upon a larger and 
more generems scale, it is feared that Indianisation would never an 
a^omplished fact. Some past Committees appointed to thresh out the 
forward schemes which if worked out might have 
Drought about the consummation within 40 or 50 years. But there 
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seems to be no inclination in the qnaiten of hifl^eat authority as 
yet to make the process of Indianisation anything; else than a process 
of asymptotic approximation. It is even feared that such .approximation 
may not at time be suftered to lower a certain level of British 
‘‘efficiency^’ and encroach upon a certain margin of imperial security. 
But it has never been proved that given opportunities, Indian men and 
officers can never hope to reach the British standard of efficiency, and 
it has never been contested that in the actual fire of the ordeal, they 
have not been found in the past and will not again be found in the 
future as strong and trusted a bulwark of imperial defence as any 
other body of men in the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

Besides this question of Indianisation, there is the question 
relating to the purpose for which primarily the Indian Army must be 
maintained. Is it for imperial purposes or for the purposes of Indian 
defence ? If it be for the former, then the Empire must shoulder an 
equitable share of the Indian' military burden, and further, India must 

given an equitable share in the determining of imperial military 
policy. A small capitation concession from the Home Government is 
not alone sufficient to meet the ends of justice in this case. If it be 
for the purposes of Indian defence only, then India can be left to cut 
her military coat according to her actual financial and political cloth. 
It is clear that the question of purpose is the key problem which being 
solved other problems such as Indianisation, a proportionate military 
budget, and many other things should admit of an easy solution. 
Many post-mutiny features of military policy and administration in 
India which to-day should strike one as anomalous are likely to 
disappear if that policy and administration be re-inspired by a new 
purpose. The key-note of that new purpose should be responsibility 
and trust If you do not trust a people with responsibility in their 
defence, you do not really trust them in anything else. But we need 
not enlarge upon this. 

XXXVIII. Corrox Protectiox Bill 

Leaving this matter, we come to another which caused not a little 
stir in the legislature — we mean the Indian Tariff Amendment (Cotton 
Protection) Bill. On March 14, the Bill was referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. The problem of imposing protective duty on cotton textile 
etc. is, as Sir Joseph Shore admitted, a problem of great complexity. 
But it may again be pointed out that the exceptional degree of the 
complexity of the problem is attributable in no small measure 
to the “vicious circle” in which Indian industry has so long been 
imprisoned. The fate of Indian industry^ is not woven mainly on 
Indian looms. India supplies no doubt the ‘*raw material”. But the 
thread of her industrial destiny can neither be made nor woven in^o 
shape by her. Let us waive this fundamental point, however. We 
quote a few lines from the Press summary of Sir Joseph Bhore’s speech 
—“although the progress of the industry under protection during the 
past years had not been very satisfactory, it had been notable, which 
justified the continuance of the protection. The reason why the recommenda- 
tions of the Tariff Board could not be given eflect to in their entirety was 
the conclusion of the Indo-Japanesc Trade Agreement and the Mody- 
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Cltre-Leet Pact. The fixation of quota in the Indo-Japanese Trauc 
Agreement reduced^ Japanese competition, and the Mody-Lees Pact 
dealt with competition of the next competitor, namely; the United 
Kingdom." The Commerce Member then proceeded to explain why 
Government had accepted the Bombay-Lancashire Pact. But we need 
not follow him there. It was a pact between Bombay Miilowners’ 
Association and Lancashire. Now, the first party to the Agreement 
was no doubt an important and influential body, but as Mr. N* M. 
Joshi rightly observed, it was wrong in principle for the Government 
to accept au agreement entered into by private organisations, one in 
I^ncashire and the other here, because India’s tariff policy could legi* 
timately be dictated by one body alone, namely, the Legislature. By 
accepting the Pact, Government had deprived the Legislature of its 
rights, and the Commerce Dept, had, in the same breath, abdicated its 
function. Mr. K. C. Neogy challenged the right of the Bombay Mill- 
owners to speak for and negotiate on behalf of the whole Indian 
textile industry in view of the fact that other provinces were creating 
their industries ministering to their own textile needs* and Bombay 
which had already lost its monopoly in the industry could not be given 
a^ monopoly of voice in any bargain sought to be made with an out- 
sider. Mr. B. Das characterised the Pact as anti-national, and con- 
tended that little heed bad been paid to the interests of the handloom 
weavers. Members asked what India would get in reality for the 25 
p. c. preference given to Lancashire. Was it a price paid to buy the 
good-will of all-powerful Lancashire in the matter of the Indian cons- 
titutional reforms ? Was it sound policy to make economic concessions 
of a substantial kind for the purpose of securing shadowy political 
ends ? Was there any guarantee forthcoming from mighty Lancashire 
that it would throw its weight on the side of the Indian Dependency 
when it should claim equality of status with other parts of the British 
Empire ? Was the Imperial preference given to Lancashire in the 
nature of a free gift, or was it something 'Vrested" from India because 
she was not yet able to guard her own tariff* walls ? These were some 
of the questions raised in the course of the debate. Of course the 
Commerce Member might say that the Government had only provision- 
ally accepted the Pact subject to ‘‘ratification’’ by the House. But this 
House’’ was not yet what such “Houses’’ are in the democratic 
countries. With a House constituted as it was, it was possible for the 
official block to carry the Ottawa Agreement through and also 
other measures which were not exactly hailed with a chorus of 
hallelujah in the country. And would the Government take their 
hands oft a business upon which Simla and Whitehall had made 
op their minds, but in which they happened to lack the backing of 
their Indian Legislature ? 

XXXIX. Pbinces’ Protection Bill 

ooxt legislative item of importance was the Princes* Protection 
ISuL Non-official members— that is to say, the progressivist elements 
jtnongst Aem— questioned the advisability **of enacting a drastic legis- 
which sought to encroach upon the fnndamental and ordinary 
ngbts of association and expression of opinion on public matters by 
9 
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citisen* living ander a civilised Government” It was contended that 
the effect of Clause (3) would be a subsfirution of executive action 
for judicial procedure. Clause (5) of the Bill which empow<*red Magis-- 
trates to prevent associations etc. was in fact very different from Sec. 
144 Crininal Procedure Code on which it was supposed to have been 
modelled. 144 Cr. P. C. sought to secure peace only under a certain 
emergency by means of summary trial. And a very pertinet question 
was asked by Mr. K. C. Neogy — “Now that the Paramount Power 
through its mouthpiece, the Government of India, has come to seek the 
help of this legislature for the proper discharge of their obligations, is 
this House not entitled to ask what the Government will do to dis- 
charge their corresponding and equally solemn obligations to the States' 
people ?" Mr. C. S. Banga Iyer said — “As the Federation was in 
sight, we should strongly support the measure which would go 
a long way in enlisting the Princes^ sympathy for joining the 
Federation.” But Was Federation in sight, and was it J^rthly 
Paradise ? 


XL. Sir Harry on the Bill 

Sir Harry Haig, in replying to the debate, claimed that the Bill 
was iu part very definitely required in the interest of British India, 
as movement of Jathas stirred up feeling in British territory, and obvi- 
ously, it was in the interest of States as well that such a movement 
should not develop and be directed against their administration”. It 
was, therefore, immaterial whether or not the States had made a formal 
request for legislation. It would have been a different matter if the 
States had been actually opposed to the legislation. As regards the 

P roposed measure and Sec. 144 between which a comparisoQ 

ad been made. Sir Harry Haig observed — “Sir Abdiir Rahim 

had put the case with moderation, but Sir Abdur’s angle of vision was 
different from ours. We, wich an executive mind, believe in preven- 
tion, while Sir Abdiir preferred, Met the offence be committed, and 
then punish it.’ The official case was not that the measure was one 
of emergency. If it had been, it would have been included in the 
Ordinance Law. Such powers had existed for twelve years under the 
old Press Law.” Rf plying to the criticism that the powers which the 
Bill proposed to confer on District Magistrates were too wide, which 
they could not be expected to exercise intelligently in all cases, the 
Home Member put iu a vigorous defence for *the man oo the spot,” 
who would naturally be fully aware of what was happening in his own 
district or across the border ubat is, in a State adjoining his di8trict\ 
so there was every reasonable assurance that his judgment would be 
based on knowledge. Besides, the proposed powers could only be 
exercised in districts to which the Local Government had applied the 
Bectiona of the Act by previous Notification. Referring to the sugges- 
tion that under the provisions of the Act even Conferences of States’ 
subjects might be proliibited» Sir Harry remarked '*“1 think that the 
auggeslioD oookl ouijr be auide by those who believe that thi executive 
ecu always ia a most arbitimiy mauaur aod without rqpord to the pro- 
Tiaioaa of the law ” 
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XLI.- Press Sections of the Bill 

T7e do not propose to fiillov the ctiiirge of the Bill when it earns 
to be disciKSpd clause by clause. Some of the hottest battles — the 
issne of which was, however, foregone —were fi>iight round the Press 
Sections of the B II. The Home Member assured that Qovernment had 
no intention to penalise well-conducted and honest papers. Bat no body 
had ever aecii.-'^d them of entertaiiiini; euch intentions. Government 
had always disoriminated between wliat they considered honest and 
well-conducted and what they did not so consider, in journalism and 
Other thiiii^s, including: even Swadeshi. The scale of discrimination 
again had not been uniform in all the provinces. Possibly because a 
rigidly uniform scale would not suit the varying requirements of the 
provinces. Whore the Indian publicist would join issue with the 
Governraerit was not that, but it was the latter’s de6nition of honesty 

and good behaviour. But let us pass on. It had been suggested also 

that any State could bin the entry of any papers it did not like, and 
that as a matter of fact, some of the States had been banning 

some of the ofiendiug papers. So the proposed Bill was unneoe- 

Bsary. * But the Home Member reminded the House that Indian 
India had no Chinese Wall around it to keep it secluded from poli- 
tical and other infliie*'''es of British India, and that “materials” were 
practically the same on '»ither side of the border. An wave of poli- 
tical OP economic earthquake which had its epicentre in British India, 
would easily cross the frontier and work mischief in Indian India, a 
vice versa. 

XLIL Matters op Moment 

Now we leave the Legidative Hail and take a rapid survey of some 
matters of moment outside. The month of April opens with a move by 
some of the Congress leaders headed by Dr, Ansari to revive the 
Swaraj Party. It was stated that a letter was received by Mr. Munshi 
from Mahatma Gandhi in which the opinion was expressed that the 
decisions of the Poona Conlerence could not be altered till an honour- 
able settlement was arrived at with the Government but that “those 
who wished to chalk out a supplementary programme should do so, and 
that Gandh ji would welcome it”. The object of the proposed party 
was of course to fight the Assembly elections on the Congress ticket. 
The Congress had been for some time past practically a defunct orga- 
nisation, which, however, did not mean that its influence in the country 
was dead or even on the wane. The proposed Swaraj party was there- 
fore naturally anxious to receive the blessings of Mahatma Gandhi on 
a venture which had so long been taboo. They should not even appear 
to revolt from the Congress. Congress prestige in the country was still 
so great that no “revolting” party would have a chance in the electi- 
ons. This decision of a section of Congressmen to enter legislatures 
was welcome even to non- official Assembly quarters. The opposition 
to the Assembly had been hopelessly weak since the time the old 
Swaraj Party had severed its connection with it, and the whole posi- 
tion had been disreputable. The Assembly had ceased to reflect the 
opinion in the couotrys Now the return of the Congress party would of 
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conne chanfi^e the whole poBition. The leipslalure would be more re- 
inreseutative in character, and the Government side would be denied the 
habitual delight of an easy walk-over in respect of whatever matter it 
chose to bring forward. On April 1, the Leaders’ Conference un- 
animously decided to send a deputation to Mahatma Gandhi to consult 
him on ^e issues and seek his approval. 

XLIII. Gandhiji’s State^ient 

On April 7f Mahatma Gandhi issued a Statement to the Press on 
the issue before the country. The Statement, as he told us, was the 
result of * an intense introspection, searching of the heart and waiting 
upon God”. It carried with it reflection upon no single individual. 
It was an admission of his own limitations. *'I was Blind.” Though 
the Statement will be found reproduced in full elsewhere, it was so 
important that some portions of it deserve incorporation in the Intro- 
duction itself. Aftei stating that he had been blind no as nbt to see 
some of the weaknesses manifesting themselves in some unexpected 
quarters in the conduct of the Satyagraha Movement, Oandhiji proceeded 
to say:— 

**Blindne88 in a leader is unpardonable. I saw at once that I must 
for the time being remain the representative of civil r sistance in 
action. During the informal conference week at Poona in July last, 
I had stated that while many individual civil resistors would be wel- 
come, even one was sufficient to keep alive the message of Satya- 
graha. Now after much searching of the heart, I have arrived at the 
conclusion that in the present circumstances only one, and that myself and 
no other, should for the time being bear the responsibility of civil 
resistance if it is to succeed as a means of achieving Puma Swaraj. 

“1 feel that the masses have not received the full message of Satya- 
ipraha owing to its adulteration in the process of transmission. It 
has become clear to me that spiritual instruments suffer in their 
potency when their use is taught through non-spiritual media. Spiritual 
messages are self-propagating. The reaction of the masses throughout 
the Plarijaii tour has been the latest forcible illustration of what I 
mean. The splendid response of the masses has been spontaneous. 
The workers themselves were amazed at the attendance and the fervour 
of vast masses whom they had never reached. Satyagraha is a purely 
spiritual weapon. It may be used for what may appear to be mundane 
ends and through men and women who do not understand its spiritual 
(ends), provided the director knows that the weapon is spiritual. 

^Everyone cannot use surgical instruments. Many may use them if 
there is an expert behind them directing their use. I claim to be 
Satyagraha expert in the making. I have need to be far more careful 
than the expert surgeon who is complete master of his science. 1 am 
still a humble searcher. The v^ry nature of this science of Satyagraha 
precludes the students from seeing more than the step immediately in 
front of him. 

**The introspection promoted by the conversation with the Ashram 
inmates has led me to Ae conclusioa that I must advise all Congress* 
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men to ranpend civil resistance for Swaraj as distiniruished from a 
Specific in^evance. They should leave it to me alone. It should be 
rewmed by others in my life-time only under my direction, unless one 
arises claiming to know the science better than I do and inspires con- 
Mence. I give this opinion as the author and instigator of Satyagraha. 
Henceforth, therefore, all who have been impelled to civil resistance for 
Swaraj under my advice directly given or indirectly inferred will please 
desist from civil resistance. T am quite convinced that this is the best 
course in the interest of India’s fight for freedom. 

I am in deadly ^ earnest about this gre.itost of weapons at 

the disposal of mankind. It is claimed for Satyagraha that it is 

a complete substitute for violence or war. It is designed, therefore, 
to reach the hearts both of the so-called “terrorists” and the 

rulers who seek to root out tlie “tenvu’ists” by emasculating the 
whole nation. But the indillercnt civil resistance of many, grand as it 
has been in its results, has not touched the hearts cither of the 

terrorists” or the rulers. Ufiadiilterated Satyagraha must touch the 
hearts of both. To test the truth of the proposition, Satyagraha needs 
to be confined to one qualified person at a time.” 

Gandhiji asked the civil registers ‘‘to learn the art and the beauty 
of self-denial and voluntary poverty”. 4’hey must engage th( mselves 
in nation-building activities— the spread of khaddar, promotion of com- 
munal amity, removal of untoueh;ii)ility et(». ‘‘Let it be ijiKlerstood that 
civil resistance is for those wlio know atni perform the duty of volun- 
tary ob^ience to law and authority”. In making the above recommen- 
dation, Gandhiji made it clear that ho was by no means usurping the 
function of the Congress, but that ho was merely giving his advice. 

XLIV. Dr. An.sarfs Statkment 

Dr. Ansari Issued a Statement on tlie ])arley of the Swaraj Party 
with Mahatma Gandhi at Patna. In tlie course of the StaK inont it was 
said With his characteristic generosity ho h.as cordially welcomed the 
revival of the Swaraj party and has entiorsid the decisions of the 
Delhi conference to take part in ihe forth(M>mir.g eiections to the 
Assembly. Although h’s own opinion regarding tlie utility of legislatures 
remains what it has always been, he eon.siders it the right and duty of 
Congressmen who are not offering ci\il resistaiice and who believe in 
work in legislatures to prosecute tiie programme which they believe to 
be in the interest of the country. He goes even further and promises at 
all times to render assistance to the Swarajja party as lies in his power 
to give. 

’This whole-hearted and spoutaneou.s support of Mahatma Gandhi 
has happily removed all chances of opposition and division within the 
It has further made certain the cooperation and coordination 
of different groups of Congressmen. I feel confident that with the re- 
vival and reorganisation of the Swarajya Party and the placing of a 
P*'®^^*cal effective and dynamic programme of work before the Congress 
ana the country, it will be possible not only to remove the political 
sullen discontent among the intelligentsia and the .peoplet 
f demonstrate that in our campaign against the dual policy 

Of the Government, namely, repeal of repressive laws and rejection of 
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the White Paper constitution, along with the placing of the national 
demand, we have the entire support of the whole country behind ns* 
Apropos the national demand, I must state that an agreed communal 
^ttiement is an important and integral part of the demand. The Swara- 
jya party would make achievement of communal unity the most impor- 
tant part of its programme and would naturally endeavour to utilise 
every availubje means to achieve it. I have not the slightest doubt 
about the genuineness of Mr. Jinnah^s efforts to bring about unity, 
but I cannot help feeling tha** there is room for improvement in his 
formula to make it acceptable to every group among the MussalmaDS 
as well as among the sister communities.’’ 

XLV. A. I. C. C. Meeting at Patna 

The Government accepted, and they acted wisely in doing so, the 
challenge of the Ranchi decisions by which some Congressmen had 
determined to set up a machinery within the Congress for the purpose 
of contesting elections to the legislatures. Government on their side deci- 
ded not to prolong the life of the Assembly. They would not stand in 
the way of elfctioiis coming in due course. The Ranchi decisions were 
naturally sought to be approved by a meeting of the AlMndia 

Congress Committee at Patna in May. Mahatma Gandhi actively 

paiticipatcd. The Resolution passed by the A. L C. C. appointed 
Pandit Malaviya and Dr. Ansari to form a Board, with the latter 
as President, called the C/ongress Parliamentary Board, consisting of not 
more than 25 Congress members to run and control the elections to the 
legislatures, the Board to be subject to the control of the A. I. C. C. 
Mahatma Gandhi in the course of his reply to the debate made it clear 
that the resolution did not want those who did not believe in legisla- 
tures to change their opinion and advocate the cause of Council entry, 
but as some Congressmen believed that they could render service 
through the Councils, the A. I. C. C. resolution permitted them 
to do so. He himself had no faith in the Council programme. By the 
brms of the resolution only Congressmen could be selected as candi- 
dates. And ns Gandhiji explained it would not be proper to transform 
the entire A. I. C. C. into an election board, because in that case the 
entire Congress became a Council party. “The real strength of the Con- 
gress”, said the Mahatma, “will come only through civil disobedience and 
constructive programme”. The Parliamentary Board should have the same 
autonomy as the All-India Spinners’ Association except that, as Council 
work involved political matters, the A. I. C. C. would exercise the 
right of developing ideas on which the Council work should proceed. 
Pabii Sri Prakash and Acharya Narendra Dev moved a Socialist amend- 
ment to the main resolution recommending the adoption of the socialist 
programme. But the amendment was not carried. It was questioned 
whether in view of the past decisions of the full and open Congress 
they could change their plan of operations in some of their essentials. 
But the A. 1. C. C. gave a line clear to the Parliamentary Board, 
though an open session was to be called in October. 

There were various other matters of moment in various other 
spheres of Indian interest, but we shall not take up them for narrower 
inspection. They will be found in their places in the Register, 
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XLVI. Conclusion 

In coocladin^ the Introduction we take leave of politics and once 
more invite the attention of all serious men and women to the very 
foundations upon which alone a stable and noble structure of Indian 
Nationalism can be raised. An idea of what we mean may be gathered 
from the following reprint of cuttings from two articles we recently 
contributed to Amrita Bazar Patrika (Jan. 23rd and March 5, 1935) 

**Our vital centres are not dead : they are only in a state of 
suspended animation. Possibly it is a swoon which is helping India to 
recuperate and refill her depleted energies. The veneer of exotic cul- 
ture is acting as a blister to provoke a vital reaction. It is the upper 
*arani^ (sacriheial wood) which by its friction is helping to kindle the 
inner *araoi^ So it has its use in the vital economy of India living out 
of her being again. In the phraseology of Indian wisdom the inner 
*Battawa’ of Indian being benumbed under the accumulated dead weight 
of 'tamas^ is now being released into renewed activity under the 
rajasika’ impact of an alien civilisation. 

‘*But whilst the foreign blister is helpful in a way, its random appli- 
cation where it should be applied or its reckless continuance where its 
use is no longer indicated or called for, is not unattended with grave 
risk. In a case of radium cure radiations are useful only within limitst 
It is surely not the case of **the more the merrier" The most vitally 
useful efiect of the foreign blister is to produce an explosive expan- 
sion. So far as this explosion may be rendered into a release of the 
arrested, inhibited vital centres and their Cc.isequent bid for freedom 
of action ; in other words, so far as this process means a release and 
thawing of the deeper springs of life, it is helpful. But where and to 
the extent the explosion tends to explode and destroy the vital centres 
themselves and not simply remove the blocks arresting the course of 
their free, healthy action, it is harmful. As in the case of the healing 
art, so here there is every likelihood of a given curative agent proving 
useful within limits and harmful when exceeding those limits. The blister 
must therefore be applied with wisdom and care. The past history of 
the import and use of the foreign blister in India does not show that 
these were made with either wisdom or care. The process was governed 
more by considerations of surface needs — by political convenience and 
expediency among other things — than by consideration of the deeper 
Deeds of Indian education and fulBlmcnt. 

*Tt has not been productive of results of unmixed or even prepon- 
derating good. Id some cases it has been productive of more evil than 
good. The classes and the masses, the womanhood and the manhood, 
the urban folk and the country folk, the Sannyasins and the house” 
holders have not all been uniformly and equally affected either in 
quality or in quantity. The so-called intelligentsia and peoples living in 
urban or industrial areas have been more prejudicially affected than 
others. They have been as a rule more thoroughly de-lndiaoised. They 
have not become less and less truly Indian by becoming more and 
more truly international and cosmopolitan. Young India of either sex 
^ been labouring under a delusion that in its present feverish bid for 
moderiiism* it is leaving behind only what is of antiquated, worn-oatf 
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vanquished valae, and making: a dash for not only what is the newest 
and latest but also the fittest and best. 

**lt is also well to bear in mind that in spite of all the diversity of 
races, religions and languages in India, there subsists a unity of a very 
fundamental kind which is not simply geographical unity or a political 
one doe to our all having to serve a common master. There is such 
a thing as a common Bharata Dharma or Indian Culture, of which 
the varions creeds and sects are but so many differing Component 
expressions. They are but differing notes of one grand, beautiful 
Symphony. Even the Indian Miissalman and the Indian Parsee, 
not to speak of the Sikh, Jain, Buddhist and “Animist” — live, move 
and have their being in a common vital plenum of Indian Culture. It 
is wise to recognise and emphasise the community of the deeper, 
fundamental interests, material and spiritual, of all Indians as Indians ; 
and it is unwise to set them by their communal ears as we have been 
doing now. 

“But this brings into prominence the need f.-^r defining, classifying and 
interpreting as clearly ns possible Bharata Dharma or Indian Culture. 
Of course there are different lines of approach to this central Problem. 
The Hindu will do well to make his approach along his line. And so 
others. The important thing is to make the most effective approach. 
Such approach is convergent, not divergent. Until we aie able to reach 
down to our “vital centres” and re-establish “our” connections with 
them, we shall never know what we arc about in politics or in education 
or in anything else. Till then we are only the dead frog galvanised. 

“We have spoken of Bharata-Dharma or Indian Culture, its Seed 
and Soil Factors, its common Idea and Form and their differing 
component expressions. All varieties of racial aud cultural plants, 
some of them originally exotic, are now acclimatized in India and bear 
a common stamp of distinctive Indian pattern or tyr»c. To use another 
figure, they have a common Mother India, ado|)tcd in some cases, 
Who has nursed them by the milk of Her own breast. By that milk 
of Light and Love their bone and flesh, material as well as cultural, 
have formed. The Indian Hindu, Mussalinan, Sikh, Buddhist and 
others have thus been fellows in a common Indian Nursery. Their 
affinities arc more vital and fundamental than their divergences. This 
is so even in their Religion. In fact the affinity is the deepest in 
Religion. For religion in the sense of Dharma is one, though creeds 
and sects are many. By the Seed Power of India the divergent creeds 
and sects, which collide elsewhere, have tended to coalesce in their 
kernel of spirit without having to discard their differing busk of form. 
It is not only by the deeper affinities of Sufism and other mystic cults 
that the Indian Mussalman has felt his spiritual contact with the Hindu. 
Points of contact have also been established in several matters of 
social behaviour and cultural form. The mortal remains of Kabir, the 
great Indian Saint, were claimed by both. This was emblematic of the 
true spiritual brotherhood of the two. 

'In Kavir they had found the common milk and sap of their inner 
life. Rise above the dust storms of communal passion and sectarian 
prejudices, and behold how religions and cultures, in their serene altl- 
lodes, blend into a harmony of Light and Love, Yearning and Endea- 
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voor. ^ It has ever been the special function of Bharata— Bhamta- 
Shakti^to raise all warring elements out of their chaos of conflict 
and confusion and vouchsafe to them a vision of peace and harmony. 
Yet no particular element has been required to saeriiice its individua- 
lity. Each note, each tune has been not only suffered but encouraged 
to remain as such. Only it is to obey (he rule of proportions and 
fitness of things. It is to be pure, accommodating, melodious. It is not 
to jar and jam, impose and interfere. The Seed Power of India has 
nowhere been so manifest as in the way the Indian Miissalman has 
not only approached the spirit but mastered the form of Indian classi- 
cal Music — the Ragas and Raginis. He has of course contributed his 
own expression to some of them. But this is as it should be. And 
be it remembered that Music is the most vital of the vital springs of life. 
If the Hindu and the Indian Mussalman could “drink'^ together at this 
common spring of life, was there any compelling reason that they must 
fight over mirages of shadowy commiinul gains in a desert of common, 
dreary destitution ? Sinister disruptive influences have been at work. 
But for them, and left to the normal functioning of her own Power, 
India tends, and has always tended, to build up a Synthesis of Races 
and Religions, Creeds and Ctiltures. The West, with its material over- 
emphasis and sense-circumscribed outlook, has proved a pulveriser. Its 
way has been to create slrit>. Over jstrife it throws a cloak of false 
unity such as nationalism or internationalism. Its open peace conferences 
are screened Stafl Council meetings for war. Even its “inissions^^ are 
evang<*lic (or demoniac?) aoril bombing. Yet tlierc is lip prof«»ssion to 
Christianity — one of the sweetest and beautifullest Form of the Soul 
visions of the East. 

“This spirit of strife and discord is abroad.’ here also. In spite of 
her many divergent races, religions, cultures and languages, India was 
able to forge fundamental links to hold and increasingly harmonise 
them. The cement in the deeper beds was setting even under the 
stress of surface divergences and disturbanees. Now the fundamental 
links are snapping, the cement is being pnlverised under a faluo mask 
of political, economic or social equalisation. While our lips are crying 
*‘Uoity’\ our souls are lo.^iing Amity ; while our heads are planning 
“Federations’\ our hearts are losing Love and Fellowship born of 
Love. Our patriotism is selfishness organised ; our nationalism commu- 
nalism counter-manoeuvring one another. 

“All this threatens to attack and disintegrate the Centre of the Seed 
Power of Bharata- Var.sha. To imagine, as we have been imagining, 
that strife in the present sense is life is delusion and snare. It is 
like the delusion that arming for war is the best insurance against 
war. What makes for Life is not a scramble for a bite of others^ 
flesh, but fight against the greed of flesh and for the truly vital values 
of life. The mystical East was impractical and a dreamer of dreams 
because, till lately, . she did not evolve the tank and sixteen-incher 
dragon on land, the dreadnaught and submarine monster in water and 
the aerial asphyxiating demon in the sky. She was dreaming of the 
straggle by which Spirit gains mastery over flesh, and of the victory 
which spells the emancipation and freedom of Spirit. To-day the Near 
Easti Middle East and Far East have permitted themselves to be 
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•biken from tbdr *dream*, and oommenoed Dfe in tbe troe 

EMtero, particnlarly lodiao, tense is fnst beeomioi; an arebaeolopeal 
tpeeimen. It is not because that Life has been or can be "commd" 
and is ceasfna to live. It it because we in our hypnotic hysteria and 
slavinsr somnambulism have turned our back upon Life and dashing 
headlong into the abysmal pit of the common crater of the cataclysmic 
volcano on which the West now stands and it pulling all the world 
down into a common destruction by Ore and brimstone. 

**Thi8 headlong plunge into a common destruction and perdition is 
called ‘moving with the times^^ It is “progress" To keep or try to 
keep one^s feet in this senseless rush is to “vegetate" to lag behind. 
All this means not only myopia but total loss or perversity of vision. 

“Yet this is not a note of Despair. The myopia or the blindness is 
not yet organic. It is stiP a superimposed phenomenon. It can be 
cured. In the Ancient Wisdom of India we are instructed : The Face 
of Troth is hidden in a Gold Vase with a covering lid. O Pushan, 
have the lid removed that we may be vouchsafed a Vision of the Tme 
Norm-~Satya Dharma. Can we to-day wring out of our very souls 
a sigh, an yearning for this V* ( Specially contrilmtei by Prof, 
Pramathanath Mukhopadhya , ) 
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Proceedings of the Council 

Budget Session — New Delhi 8lh. February to 27th. April 1934 


The Budjri’t SesHion of lhi> Ctiuucil of Stiti? op< ned .it New Delhi on the 8tli. 
February 1934 with >!u’ Sir ManrcJ.Ji Dmlab/tvif iu the chair. There were 

f;u()d iiiaDy inrludiii^ Jadifs in ihc 

A fu r ihc ufw nn’mbpr.s woro sw’urn in. the Rearriw Bank Bill and the Imperial 
Bank Amcmlmcnt BUI which w»tc papsed by ihc Anscmbly were laid on tRe table. 

A nsnliHion rxpicB-injr tsympathy- for the carth^uike sufrerers was adopted. The 
Houhc then adjourned. 


N ON oriTci a l R E:?0L p tiox s 

lOkb. FEBRUARY :-The Council discussed non-onicial rcsolutioua when it met 
to-day tor over an hour. 

The Khaidar Violrctiau Bill as parsed by ihc .VsHerably was laid on the lable. 

Bai Bahadur Jagadish Prasad moved a resolution seeking to increaBd Bubstao- 
Ually the. perctntanc of recruitment of Indians to the Indian Civil bervice with 
a view to secure the Indianisutiou of I. C. S. within a measurable distance of time. 

The Hon Mr. Jayndiah Bhicrjee moved an amendment Btressing the necefleity of 
recruitment of Indian mcnibers of the Indian Civil b-rviccs in the saperior posts 
of the Ctovernmcni of India Sicietariat. Mr. Hanerjec complained that the para of 
Indiauisation of the Indian Civil Service had been unsatisfactory since 1923 and 
he cited the liKUri's iu support of his contention. 

Mr. Hallettj Home Secretary, nplyini;, asserted that since the recommendatioos 
of the Lee Commission regarainR the reeruiimcnt of the Indians in the Indian 
Civil Service in proportion to fifty-fifty were accepted by the Government, dae 
ilTtict had been given to them. Ho hopitt that within a short time more Indians 
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would be Moniited, bat lo &r tt eeleetioii of Indioii membora of the IndiM Cifil 
Senrioe in tbo GoTernment of India Seoietariat wu eonoerned, dne eonaideration 
had to be paid to qualification of merit and experience of tbe candidatea. 

The zeiolntion was withdrawn, in ?tew of the aympatbetie attitude of the 
Qofemment. The House then adlourned to February 13, 

Reservb Bavk Bill 

13th. FEBRUARY :~A fery important point of order was raised by the Hon. Mr. 
Bossain Imam in the Council when Mr. J. B. Taylor, Finanoe Secretary, mofed 
the Reserre Bank Bill as reported bj the Joint Committee and as pasaad by the 
Assembly be taken into consideration. Mr. Hossain Imam contended that accord- 
ing to the Standing Order 42 of the Indian Legislative Rules a Joint Committee of 
both the Chambers of the Central Legislature ought to have been called bj the 
President of the Upper Chamber but as it was done otherwise the Report of the 
Joint Committee was vitiated and it could not be proceeded with. 

The President held that it was an important point but not sustainable. He gave 
no reasoning for this and the discuision of tbe Bill continued. 

Lala Bamaaran Das, Jjeader of the Opposition, complained that the shareholders* 
scheme was forced down tbe throats of the Indians, adequate Indian direc- 
torate was not ensured, the question of ratio was not settled and the Legis- 
lature or the provincial councils had no voice in the control of the manage- 
ment of tbe Bank. He held that the creation of the bank was inopportune before the 
Indian budgetary position had been assured. 

The Honlile Mr. Hossain Imam, criticised the Bill at length and reviewed tbe 
Government of India’s currency and exchange policy. Ho also emphasised that 
devaluation of the rupee was urgently needed. The House then adjourned. 

14tb. FEBRUARY :^8ysd Hossain Imam, to-day, resuming the debate, urged that the 
Indian Legislature be recognised as the supreme body to amend Its laws concerning 
the Reserve Bank. As regards shareholding, he feared that the capitalists of Bom- 
bay and Calcutta would purchase all the shares to the detriment of shareholders 
in other centres. Therefore, be suggested a provision to prevent tbe transfer of 
shares from one register to another. Proceeding, Syed Hosain Imam emphasised 
that besides representatives of shareholders and equal number of members 
representing public bodies like the Chambers of Commerce, Co-operativo Banks etc. 
be on tbe management, sent through electoral colleges. He also insisted on a gold 
standard reserve to liquidate any loss accruing from silver. 

Sir Hormusji Mehta, supporting the coDsideration of tbe Bill, attributed the 
present fall of prices to excess production, and drew attention to the experiment 
in America. This was not the time for India to think of changing the ratio. 

Sir N, Choksy warmly supported the motion for consideration, while Mohammed 
Padshah considered that a Central Bank for India was one of the roost important 
measures on which the handing over of Siiancial responsibility depended. 

Sir David Devadoss thought that the shareholders’ scheme was sound because 
interference by the Secretary of State would be considerably less than if it were a 
State Bank. He did not entertain any fear. 

Mr, J, B, Taylor replying dispelled several fears and doubts raised during the 
debate. He assured that the Reserve Bank would not only look after the interest 
of the Central Government, but it would only be too glad to do anything which 
would improve the credit of local Governments when they became autonomous. 
Dealing with political influence Mr. Taylor stressed on tbe kind of interpretation 
put on it in India. They should not visualize every political influence to be synony- 
mous with a certain type of national aspirations. Referring to the Short Term 
Credit, the Finanoe S^retary informed that they had succeeded in refunding 170 
crores recently and they had also built up external credit to the value of fifty per 
cent, of their obligations. 

The House ttuaoimously adopted the motioo for consideration and the President 
adjourned the Council. 

ISth. FEBRUARY The second reading on the Reserve Bank Bill was passed in 
the Council to-day, which was in session for one honr and forty minntce. 

All efforts by non^fficial Members to improve the Bill through many ameod- 
ments moved by Mr, Jagadish Baner/ee and Rai Baltadnr Lala Mathura 
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Pratad Mehrotra proved of no avail. Ezoeptine certain verbal alterationa made by 
the official benchea, the Bill remained uncbane;ca aa paased by the other house. 

The amendments moved by Mr. Jagadish Banerje^ related to the inclusion of 
indiEcneouB bankinfi; inaiitutioos among* the scheduled banks of Reserve Bank and 
lowering the value of rupee in terms of sterling. 

Speaking on the third reading of the Btll, Mr. V, V, Kalikar thought that the 
eatabiishment of the Reserve Bank at the present moment was inadvisable as 
India's export surplus bad not vet been restored and its budgetary position was 
not satisfactory. He complained that there was nothing in the Bill which would 
help the agriciilturista even after the Bank was brought into existence. The House 
then adjourned. 


Railway Budget for 1934—35 

17th. FEBRUARY ‘.—The Hon'blc Sir Qtithrie liiiaacll, Chief Commissioner of 
Railways, in presenting the Railway Budget for 1934-H5 in the Council of State said 

1 cannot claim that the results of this and last year are nil that can be desired 
from the point of view of tne taxpayer, but 1 hope to be able to prove to the satisfac- 
tion of the Council that not only are the results of this year likely to be consider- 
ably better than of last year but that the prospects for next year arc such as to 
encourage at least a spirit of restrained optimism, 

Our actual gross earning during 1932-33 were b5.62 crorcs against SG.50 croros 
forecasted in our revised budget estimate for the year. The decrease on our forecast 
was entirely due to taking too optimistic a view of our traffic receipts. The result 
is that there is a loss in working for the year 1932-33 of 10.23 crores. This loss 
has been met by a temporary loan from the J >cprociation Fund, which leaves n 
bslance of about 12 crores in that fund. 

In placing the budget estimate for 1933*31 before the Council, 1 estimated our 
traffic receipts at 88.25 crores and our working expenses, including appropriation 
to the Depreciation Fund, at G3.10 crores. giving a profit on the analogy of 
Company-owned Railways, or net earning or 25,15 crores. I may say that, up till 
2 or 3 weeks ago, we had every hope that onr anticipations, both of earnings and 
workinf^ expenacs, would prove to be correct. Our weekly returns had shown a 
steady increase in our gross earnings, as compared with last year, and there seemed 
to be DO reason to anticipate that our working expenses would exctcd our 
estimates. 

About 3 weeks ago, however, wc had a set back, and our trafiic as compared 
with last year for one week dropped by about S lakhs. Admittedly, the returns 
for the following weeks have shown a welcome revival, but *his set back has been 
a warning that the barometer of railway earnings is not yet set fair, and we have 
therefore, considered it advisable to place our earuiugi* for this iiuaiicial year at 
half a crores less than our original estimate. This is actually about two and one- 
fourth crorcs more than our earnings for the ptevious year. 


The increase in this year's earnings has been entirely under goods, and we 
row expect the receipts from this traffie to be about three and linif crores or G 
per cent, better than last year. This increase is general to all commodities and it 
gives an indication that there arc fair prospects of a revival in trade. Uniortun- 
ately our pasBcngcr earnings do not show the same upward tendency, and wc 
estimate that they will be about 1 crore or 4 per cent., less than they were last 
year. 1 think it may be taken as a generally accepted fact that goods earnings 
react quicker to a revival of trade than passenger earnings and there is every hope 
that, as trade further improves, onr passenger earnings, if they do not increase, will 
at least not tend to decrease further. 


So much for our earnings. As regards our working expenses, despite the 
trag^y of the earthquake and the unforeseen and unforeseeable damage to the pro- 
tection works of the Hardinge Bridge over the Ganges, which f have already 
referred to, we do not anticipate that our working expenses will differ to any great 
extent from our budget forecast. But for this unlookcd for disasters, we would have 
expected our working expenses to be slightly slower than our anticipations. As 
these disasters will not, we hope, be of a recurrent nature, we have, with the appro- 
val of the Standing Finance Committee for Railways, decided to debit the cost of 
the damage caused by the earthquake and the Oangea Hoods to, in the first instance^ 
Ihe Depreciation Fund and reimbursii the Depreciation Fund by annual instalments 
from revenue of 15 lakhs per annum. The debit to revenue will, therefore, be 
i^fad over a period of 10 years. 
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As I bm said, <rc now anticipate that our gross eiroings will be about half a 
crore less than our expcctaiious and our working rxpeoses about the Mme as our 
budget estimate, so that our profit or net earnings, should fall short by naif a 
crore of our expectations. This wi’l, howe?cr, be ncn'ralised by a fall in our lutc- 
rest charges of about the same amount, our final position, therefore, in respect of our 
profit and loss account, should be as forecasted 12 imonrhs ago. namely, a loss after 

E aying all charges including inierest, of seven and three-fourth crores. Wo wus 
ope to reduce our loss on the year’s working ns compared with last year by about 
two and a half crores. The lo.s9, as in previous years, will be met by a tem^mrary 
loan from the Depreciation Fund, which, at the end of this financial year, should 
stand at eleven and three- fourth crores. 

As I mentioned at the commencement of my budget speech, wc after weighing 
up all known factors and tnking into account the undoubtedly brighter trade outlook 
have come to the conclusion that, we cm look forward to the coming year with a 
certain degree of optimism. We. therefore, propose to budget for an increase of 
two and a half crores. or about three per cent, in our gross CRriiings. 

1 am afraid, however, that an increane in our working expcMises is inevitable. 
Working expenses may be divided into two parts— those which arc dependent on 
the amount of tr.iH[ic moved, Biic.b as cost of coal, water, oil, wages of the running 
staiT. etc. ; these automatically fall as traffic decreases. But the larger portion of 
working expenses dojs not ncjcssarily decrease with a fall in tru.oc, and our 
endeavour has be in to i‘cdii.;e the.se exp;iHi.4 alsi to an absolute minimum. 

The Oouneil is awari of c.'rtain of the incisures vve have taken to ^ achieve this 
object, such as the iuvest'gations being carried out by .Mr. Pope and his Commilten, 
to mention only one of them ; but, as time goes on, avenues of economy become 
fewer and feW'T, and a time must be reiehcl when it would be unwise, and indeed 
unsafe, to proceed further if we arc to keep our properly in good ^der. 

I do not say for a moracut that no further economies can be effected and 1 can 
aflsiire the t.'^oancil that there will bo no slowing down of our endeavours, but I do 
think that the major retrenchin.iiits have been achieved. , , . u i ,i. 

There is one thing th.ir I am particularly anxious to avoid, and that is the furttUT 
block retrenchiiunii of staff. The investigations b nng carried out a^ present by the Pope 
Committee wdl probably niike it iiccesnary for Railways to r.-duco a cTinin luimbir 
of staff, but it hoped that it will be fpossiale to m.*et most o» those reductions 
by normal wastage and by the aidition.il st»«tf which will b: rcf^uircd if our traluc 
increases, as we h<»pe. .... . , , . 

Wc estimate tb it our working ixpciise will be incrr-ased be about one thsra 
of a crore, but this will be offset by a furilr r n-diution in interest charges on 
Account of the averag * rate of interest bnng exp ’"led to be still lower ih-iii it was 
this year. We shonli, therefor •, g ’t ilin full b mi- fit of our an’ieipatcd increase in 
gr »*s ciniings, an I w: ln:»' at tii: -nd of next financial year our loss will be 
reduced to five and one f mrth crores. 

1 have explained that during th.* current year there has been a vc^ welcome 
rise in our golds einungs but that O'lr pi'sstjngcr rec.-ijits have fallen off. _ I think 
the Council wiil exp cr nv to say so uthing aoont rh - s«.*ps whi»di an; bning lukeii 
to counteract this fulling off in our pa.ssj;ng.T earnings. Hoirblj .Members will 
remember that in my budge?, spceeh last year I said that ili'.Tc wi’i’o iuily uvo ways 
of increasing gross earnings— either by an incrca'^e in raics and fart'S or by a redne- 
tioa in these with iht? object of stimulating irallic. I indicated that in times of 
depression the scope for increasing rates and fares was limited. 

Now as to the other meihod, and from the point of view of the public much 
the more acceptable one, during the year a I.irg-: nniuber of minor reduc'imi.s in 
passenger fares have b*v;n made iliroiighont Indi.i ami after ma'ure considi;riilion 
and cousultaiiotis with Railway adininis- rations, llin Railway Hoard have decided 
to make a large scale experiment by reducing all third class fares on the Norln 
Western Railway for distances up to about 400 mile.s. t. r * .n 

it is too e.ir<y yet to siy what the result is going to be. For the first lU weeks 
of the experimoiit there ha.s been a i increase in ilie iiumb-^r of p.'i-ocngers carried, 
but this has not been sufficient to mtHJt the reduction in fares. We are atill 
ful, however, that the travelling public will take more and more advantage oi the 
cheaper travel offered and give us the additional earnings rifpiired to justify the 
decrease. If the exojriment fails and we get no increase in traffic, the >orlh Wes- 
tern Railway stands to lose 4o lakhs iu one year. If* however, the experiment 

11 
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•honid profe to be a raeeeu, we aliell eertoioly eoDiider eimiler redaetlon on other 
BailwtyV 

There U one other Mpeet of pMeenger treffie that I would like to refer to io 
paaeiog. Daring the paet few years the Railways of India hare endeaTOured to get 
their snare of the increasing world toarist tralBe. With this obj[ect Pnbllcity 
Bnreans bare been established in Loudon and New York. Thongh it is reiy di- 
fflonk indeed to get efen an approximate estimate of the traffic that these bnng to 
Indian Railways, our retdrns show that year by year, travel in India tends to be- 
come more popular. In assessing the xafue of this work, it mast bo remembered 
that, apart from the money spent in railway travelling every tourist leaves a certain 
amount of money behind in India, which all «>es to help trade and industry. It 
has been estimsted that tourisM spend at least oO lakhs in India annnally— by no 
means a small sum in these depressing times. 

Farther, though our goods earnings have gone up and though we have no reason 
to think that the present scale ot charges is proving a serious handicap to trade, 
we have not omitted to examine cases where we have considered that there was a 
possibility of increasing traffic and atimnlatii^ trade by a reduction in goods rates. 
To mention a few examples of this, the East Indian Railway have r^ucea their rates 
for wheat from the Punjab and United Provinces to Calcutta, the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India Railway have reduced their rates for gains from the Punjab via 
Bhatinda, the Bengal Nagpur and Madras and Southern Mabratta Railways have 
introduced special low rates for rice booked to important consuming centres, and 
the South Indian Railway have also made appreciable reductions io their rates for 
rice on their own system and for traffic booked to Ceylon. 

Though we have been urged by the coal trade to do so, we have not been able to see 
our way to remove the 15 per cent, surcharge imposed on coal traffic. We estimate 
that this surcharge has brought us in increased gross earning of about 65 lakhs 
during this financial year. There has been a steady increase in our coal traffic in 
recent months, and during the last few weeks the loading of coal has been 
exceptionally heavy. It has been suggested that the surcharge has bad a serious 
effect on our long distance traffic. Such statistics as we have, do not quite support 
this. We are, however, arranging to collect further and more detailed statistics 
to enable us to make a more comprehensive review of the position. If this indicates 
that there is some substance in the statements which have been made, we shall 
certainly seriously consider wheher it is possible to relieve our long-distance coal 
traffic of at least a portion of the surchar^. 

During the year the Ava Bridge over the Irrawaddy in Burma has been com- 
pleted. Good progress has also been made on the re-construction of the Nerbudda 
Bridge on the Bombay. Baroda and Central India Railway, as also the Chambal 
and Sind Bridges on the Great Indian Peninsula Riiiiway. It is expected that the 
latter two works will be entirely completed early in the coming financial year. 
Other works have made good progress. 

Our works programme for the coming year is rather more ambitious than that 
for this year. We expect that we shall require about 14 crores, of which 70 lakhs 
will be found by a further reduction in stores balances. If these estimates prove 
correct, our stores balances will come down to 10 crores at the end of 1934-35. 

Of the sum of approximately 14 crorea of rupees which we expect to spend on 
works, 867 lakhs will be found from the Depreciation Fund. 

I do not propose to go into this programme in great detail. Generally the pro- 
gramme has been designed to carry out the policy we have adopM of only 
undertaking such works as are necessary for keeping in good order of our property. 
Though this year we have been able to spend a little more on what, I believe, are 
popularly called ‘passenger amenities', on these works we propose to spend a total 
of 3821 lakhs. 

From a perusal of questions in this House and also in another place it would 
appear that the provision of raised platforms is considered one of the most deair- 
able of these amenities. Ou works of this description we propose to spend just over 
three and a half lakha. The main items of expenditure are, however, on track and 
bridge-works, which from the point of view of the travelling public, may not be of 
very great intereat but which are ouite essential if we are to keep pace with the times 
and ipve the service which the public have a right to demand. On these works we 
expect to spend just over five and three-loarth crores. 

The other main item of expenditure ia ou the renewal of rolling stack, both 
coaching and goods. Additions form a very small portion of our expanditnre. The 
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toltl vnder Rolliog Stock it ]att Ofcr 3 eroret. All theie works will benefit the 
tBMie end indnstfj of Indit mnd* we hqpe, help towards the reeorery which appears 
to ha?e htfcan. 

Tariff Bill Passed 

IM FEBRUARY :^After two hours’ discussion the Oonncil passed without ai^ 
change the Tariff Bill relating to miscellaneous goods. There was onl^ one amend- 
ment moTcd bj Mr. GkoBh Mauliek in the schedule regarding domestic earthenware 
and Ohina porcelain but that too was reiected. 

Mr. T, A. Stewart, Gbmmerce Seeretarj. moring consideration! said that it was 
not possible to take immediate action under the Safeguarding of Industries Act 
patted a year ago. Between 1931 and 1933 there had been a remarkable increase in 
imports and case for protective duty was obvious. Doctors Matthai and Meek, who 
were placed on special duty, carefully examined the claims of various industries for 
protection. The present Bill represented a fair compromise. On the one band suffi- 
cient protection was given to industries and on the other this protection was not at 
the expense of the taxpayer. 

Mr. Boeain Imam was the only opponent. Mr. Steward, replying, assured that 
the case of agriculturist was never overlooked, and the Bill was passed. The House 
then adjourned. 

Debate on Railway Budget 

20th. FEBRUARY :-^Mr. Ramearan Das, leader of the Progressive Party, initiated 
the debate on the railway budget in the Council to>day. He said that three-and-a 
half crores of public money had been wasted on the Sara Bridge and urged that an 
independent commission should go into the question of who was responsible for the 
negligence. He criticised the purchase of sleepers and other articles and urged 
savings wherever possible, particularly in the workshops. He also emphasised the 
need for consideration of wagon and coach buildings on all railways which might 
result in savings. He felt that Indianisation in workshops and engineering was 
meagre and almost negligible, however gratifying the appointment of an Indian 
Agent of the Eastern Bengal Railway might be. He strongly protested against 
expenditure on strategic railways and thought that it should be borne by the Army. 
He pointed out that ordinary British soldiers hiid been allowed to travel second 
class on payment of a third class fare and the material belonging to the Army was 
transports at reduced rates. This, he said, was a contribution to the Army through 
the back door. Indian railways, he added, allowed concessions during Christmas and 
Easter while such concessions were refused during big Indian festivals at Ajmere 
or Hard war. 

Sir K, V, Reddi did not agree with Mr. Ramearan Das regarding the 
coocessioos given to the army for such expenditure would in any case be borne 
by general taxpayers. He urged the Government to undertake the construction of 
capital works as that was the only way of making cheap money pass into the hands 
of the people and increase their purchasing power. In fact this was the opinion of 
the World Economic Conference. Besides enquiry by Mr. Pope, be supported perio- 
dical departmental overhauling as suggested by the Retrenchment Committee. Refer- 
ring to the road competition, he spoke of what the Minister of Communications did 
in South Africa in recent years and supported Government’s efforts to check cut- 
throat competition. 

Rai Bahadur P. C. Dutt narrated at length the grievances of the travelling 
public using the Assam Bengal Railway, while Sir Akhar Khan complained of low 
^atforms on most of the stations in the Frontier Province, particularly Mardan. 
He urged certain new railway connections at important trade centres in the 
Frontier. 

Mr. Mahmood Surahwardy pleaded for provision of 'electric fans In third class 
compartments. Ho said while two fans were provided for three or four upper class 
passengers, at least an equal number be set up in a carriage accommodating fifty to 
sixty third class passengers. He pointed out that this would not involve additional 
expraditure as electricity could be generated through the motion of trains. 

Mr. J, B. Glass (European non-official) urged the Government seriously to consi- 
der utilising cheap money and labour available at present for more cousiruciioo 
programme. 

Mr. ITossain Imam asked for a special day to discuss the statutory railway au- 
wnty. He urged standardization of all railways and closer co-operation between 
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uilwajrt and local Gofernmenta. He opined that the Railway Board ahonid be 
carefni in undertakiop; new conatraction which ahonid be in keeping with reduced 
earninga. 

Mr. B. K* Basu thought that efficiency could not be riaked for the cake of India- 
niaation. 

Sir Joaeu/i Shore's reply to the debate waa aubatai.tinlly the aame aa yeaterday’a ' 
apeecb in tne At>Bcini)ly aa moat of the points raised were similar. He believed, 
judging from railway earnings, that there was every room for optiiriinm aa the period 
of depression wan over. He stated to Kai Bahadur Rnrosnraii Da that there was 
no use of appointing an enquiry eoraniiftec over the Ganges bridge as that would 
be like sitting in judgment over the a^ iions of Province. He nsHnred the same 
member that (he coal tendi-r was given without his own express orders (applause). 
The Railway Member could not aceepi the suggestion that road bridges should be 
constructed along with railway bridges. He inforiiKd Sir K. V. Hcddi that new 
Rcahs of pay would be applied to new entrants almost immediately. Concluding. 
Sir Joesph flhorc reiteratid his rem.aTlis that Indian railways could meet the com- 
petitive challenge of rivals only by increasing their utility. The House then 
adjourned till the 26th. 


XON-OFFK IAL RkSOI.UTION 

26th. FEBRUARY:— Xon-official resolutions were discussed in the Council to*day. 
Mr. Vellinyiri Gonnr/er moved a rtPolntion rreommi-mling proit'clion of the tilk-rear- 
ing and silk-winving industries by imposing 100 per ceiit duty. The mover stressed 
that sericulture pbiyed nn imporUiiit part in the eeMiiorn'c life of the country and 
this industry aatisfied the conditions prifcribid by the Fiifcal Commission for pro- 
tection. 

Sir Knrnta PMi pointed out that sericulture was a subsidi.ary industry which 
could improve the lot of poor agricu it u lists. 

Mr. T, A, Stnrarl, replying, observed that the rccommcndaiion of the Tn riff Board 
r^arding serieulturc had bem accepted by the Govir^ment and a Bill to that 
effict will be introduced in the Lower t hainlaT. ITi*. Ibcicfore, opposid the motion, 

Bai Bahadur Lala Rasaran Das, Mr. lios>nin Imam and Mr. .Ingudiah Biiner- 
jee supported it. The moii >n was eventually withdrawn. 

Mr. Jlossain Imam moved u resolution urging revision of the new seaN’S of pay 
and the imposition of 20 per cent cut on old svaks until the index number (Calcutta) 
rcachis the lOiiO figures. 

The resolution was r»jecltd and the House adjourned. 

OiTiriAf. nn.i.< Pnr.>i:NTrr) 

27lh. FEBRUARY The Council met. to-dny .at 5 p. m. wh< n Sir Alan Parsons 
presented the siatrnicnt of the fsiiinaitd cxpeiuHinrc and revenue fur lOdl’.lo in res- 
pect of subjects other tli.iii railways. 

The H«'Ci clary laid on the lab’e the Cotton Textile Industry Protection Amendment 
Bill of lom. thn ]Vhcat fmfiort Duty Fxtrndiny Bill of /he Sind and Wire 

Jndustrips Protndion KxleniUinj Biil of ittDl and the Medical Council Amendment 
Bill of jam ;is passed by (he Assciiibi}’. 

Gr.NKnAL ni:?<’US:<IOK OF Brn«iET 

5ih. MARCH :« General di'^cussion of the budget commenced to-day. Lala 
Bamsamndas, b ader of the Opposition, wj;s the first to speak upon the subject. He 
objeeted to the (!ov« rnmeiit balancing the budget bv increased taxation instead of 
redueing the expeiulitnro. The »gr;culturi‘-t was baiu hit a**, in order to pay land 
reveuue end nuct his crcditois' bilk, he had to sell his commodity as twice the 
tpiantity. Tbe nnpos’jion of nn excise duty on sugar was unjustifiable except for 
revenue purposis. Ife ngn-tted that the surchargis imposed in Xovember, 193!, 
were Btil! continiuti. With such hiavy taxation, why should the Governmeot not 
reduce militaiy < sp 'iiditure further or at any rate press for a more equitable relief 
to Indians in *thv‘ matter of cnpi'aiion charges than a paltry sum of two crores ? 
As for r'lrnchmem in civil admiiiistraMon, the Government had done everything 
in the lower ranks, but not in respect if the Services controlled by the Secretary of 
Sale. He asked bow long they would fake to come to a decision. Incidentally, 
he referred to tbe budget provision for civil aviation and thought that thirteea 
lakhs was insufiieicnt and that the Government should do more to make India 
air-miuded and introduce air services on the same scale as other countries. He 
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alio objeetfd to the contiMnance of the tMchteen-penee ratio and referred to the 
Browing unemployment, particularly nmon^r rdiica'ed and asked the Govern- 

ment ir» rest content irith expresQins: sympathy. Indnstrialiai^ion of the country 
was needed, bnt this was not possible unless the control of th j administration was 
in the hands of Indians. 

Mr. Mahmood Suhrairnrdy thnnk^'d St Clcorco Sehiistop hr eoneedinp to Benfpil 
at least half the jute tax whirh hid been impne<*d only ns a War measure and 
should not hnTe bcen used by the Central Govornm“'it. for revenne purposes. Sir 
Oeorpe Schuster's help to R'har had ranfrht the imairination of the people and the 
fact that he had not rnis<*d the duty on salt h^d proved that he was a better 
Swsrnjiat than Swaraji>t3 Ihemsolves. Rn». he a^^kid. what about the export of 
Rold ? Why was there no exp .r» duly ? lie also w.vnkd a redux tloii in post 
card rate to half an anna. 

Sir Norwusji sympathised with Sh* G- orce Sihns»er who. ho said, throwirhout 
his regime had to faeo (Nceptional ddfienlties more than any previous Finance 
Member.^ He njrrrrd that the fx**se dii»y on snpnr was the rasiest form of gettinjB^ 
revenue in order to reemp the losses whi4*h the Governnunt had to meet. tLala 
Bamsnrandns. Question ? ) But the tnur^iu of prollt for the sn^j ir-millowner after 
this duty w’ould he very little, particularly in the case of those miUs which wore 
not equipped with niod<Tn mnehinery. 

Sir Homi Mehta appealed to Sir G 'orfre Schuster to pdnee the proposed exeiso 
duty by a half. The ailvantacc arisinir from this was that there would be some 
marpfin of prefP which the (iov<rnment could eollect in the shape of income-tax 
or super tax. Rifcrrinc to the diversion of seaborne iraflie. to ICalhiawar. atfecriiiK 
Bombay, Sir Homi M' hta took imported cotton aJ ^ne aiui rstimated that somethinc: 
like fifty lakhs annually aecniod to Hbavana^ar which should jro to Bombay. He 
did not mind this if there were mills in Kithiaw.ir Sta*c to use cotton. Obviously 
it was sent to mills in British India, hut thronch Kathiawar ports. He asked Sir 
George Schuster ‘why not ask the mills themselves to pay a tax on imported 
cotton ? That would he the easier method of ehrekinix the menace of diversion of 
traffic. Sir Homi Mehta conpr.iinlated the C immandcr-in-Ghiefa department on 
reducing military expenditure but regretted that the civil departments had not 
shown equal zeal. As for the windfall which Bengal seenred from Sir George 
Schuslor Sir Homi Mctha explained how Bombay had given effect to all 
the retrenchment iiropo.sals and even reduce d the number of Executive Coun- 
cillors unlike Bengal. He wauled the Government of India not. to put a premium 
on inefficieHcy. 

Mr. Narayanasicami Chetty^ in an imperfectly heard speech, was understood to 
have disapproved the imposition of the duty on inatehes, obj*'et(>d to Ihs rontiiiu- 
ance of the surcharges and supported the n duet ion in the rates for telegrams. He. 
however, wanted a raluetion on post-card rates to half anna. He also objected to 
taking the poorman's matches for giving relief to Bengal in order to put down 
terrorism. He suggested the imposition of a prohibitive import duty on rice and 
urged further retrenchment in the civil administration so that really a surplus 
might result. 

Mr. Ernest Miller strongly protested against Govern luent deciding to utilize the 
proceeds of sugar duty to give rebate to certain provinces, mainly Bengal, which 
had to pay excise duty on jute, which was produced only within certain restricted 
area and nowhere else in India. It was a wrong principle to levy an all-India tax 
to give relief to Bengal. Referring to the position of Bomb.ny, Mr. Miller said that the 
diversion of imports into India (u Kathiawar ports was a growing menace and 
would end in an irretrievable disastir if prompt action was not tsken by the Govern- 
mcot of India. The loss of the town duly on cotton would cost the Government of 
Bombay about ten lakhs of rupees aiinunly and the Corporation only a little less, 
which none of them could afford. The Government of India could make no better 
use of the part of their receipts from the new match taxation than by allocation to 
Bombay of a sum necessary to cover the loss of revenue which the latter would 
have to undergo if they gave up the town duty. Gontiriuiiig. Mr. Miller said that 
the most important matter requiring investigation was redistribution of portfolios 
and urged the appointment of a Member for communications, who would hold charge 
of railways, roads, airways, waterways, posts and telegraphs. 

^ Sir Mohamed Akbar said that the imperative need was the abolition of |exceM- 
ive taxation and stimnlatirg export trade. 
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Sir SuUman Caaum Baji Bitha idd tlut Ifae liaiit of mtxiainin tazitioo had 
bera mched» m wm eiuhlished by diminiahioff retornt. He thonf^ that Che 
Bednetion of the lileer doty waa lon^r overdue. The exeiae duty on nutehea would 
conaiderably reUrd the match iadaatry, which waa atill of infant yiowth. Bombay 
had a great ahare of the match iudnatry, and the prop^ that the ezeiae doty on 
matehea wonld be given to Bengal waa a novel procedure with which Bombay 
could aot reconcile. He alao empbaaiaed Bombay’s ain necessity for financial reliiN 
and the mere fact that abe had balanced her budget should not stand in the way 
of granting relief from the centre. 

JSir Gwrge SchugUr said that no reduction of military expenditure wu possible 
without reducing the fighting strength. And if this was contemplated then not only 
the British but the Indian personnel would be effeeted and the purchasing imweri 
of that class would be lowered. Bearding Bengal he made it clear to the Council 
that the case waa exceptional and the proposal to remit half the Jute tax waa baaed 
on Sir Walter Layton's report which bad been disenssed by the Round Table Conferen- 
ce. There waa no question of putting a premium on extravagance or efficiency. The 
Government knew perfectly well that Bengal's financial situation waa beaming 
unmanageable* 


OFFiaai. Bills 

M. MARCH :^OfficiaI bills were dneossed in the Council to-day. On a motion 
by Mr. T. A, Stewart, Commerce Secretary, a bill further extending the operation 
of the Wheat Import Duty Act for one year was taken into consideration. Rat 
Bahadur Lala Ramearan Dae welcoming the measure suggested that it might 
be made a permanent bill. Hearty support was accoroed to the bill by all 
seetjoos of the House and the Bill was pass^ unanimously. 

Sir FoMli^Huaeain moved for consideration of the hill amending the Indian 
Medical Council Act of i93S which was passed without opposition. 

Mr. Stewart then moved that the Cotton textile Industry Protection Amendment 
Bill be taken into consideration and the Bill as emerged from the Lower Chamber 
waa passed. The House theu adjourned. 

Non-official Resolution 

7tb. MARCH :—Sevcral non-official resolutions were discassed to-day in the 
Council. Rai Bahadur Lala Jagadish Prasad through a resolution urged that recruit- 
ment in the Indian Medical Service should in future be made by means of open 
competitive examinations held simultaneously in England and India. He stressed 
that unless the present system of recruitment by a Selection Board constitute! io 
a ratio of two Europeans to one Indian, be substituted by a competitive examina- 
tion or the percentage of British recruitment be lowered, the Indianisatiou of the 
Service could not make progress. 

Sir N. Chokeey accorded a hearty support to the resolution and observed that 
the recommendations of the Lee Commission should be abolished. 

J/r. Sprawson observed that lodianisation was advancing fairly and at a rapid 
speed. 

Sir FazUi- Hussain promising to forward the debate to the Secretary of State, the 
resoIntioD waa withdrawn. 

Mr, Mahmood Suhrawardy moved a resolution seeking to provide the members 
of the House with "Gold Passes" instead of the travelling albwanoe granted to 
them. After some discussion the resolntion was rejected. 

After Mr. Hallet's reply, Mr. Jaaadish Banerjee withdrew his resolution urging 
the introduction of substantially reduced scales of pay for the Imperial Services. 
The mover pointed out that while on the recommendation of the Retrenchment 
Committee, the Governmeut of India accepted reduced acalea of pay for the subor- 
dinate services, there has been no reduction in the salary of officers under the 
SMretary of State’s control. He said it was high time that the "Lee Loot" should 
be stopped. 

Ra% Bahadur Lala Bamsaran Das's resolution recommending the donation of 
'One orore of rupees to the Viceroy's Earthquake Belief Fund for helping the re- 
eoneiructlon of private and public buildings in Bihar was defeated by 26 votes 
to 8. 

Sir Alan Parsons, Finance Secretary, revealed the plan which the GoTemment 
of India had in mind with regard to (dTering aieiatanoe to Bihar. In addition to the 
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fne Rift of B«. It9 lakhs the Government of India undertook to bear half the cost 
of the reconstruction of Government buildings in Bibsr. It was impossible, he stated, 
to say until they knew bow much more help would be necessary to supplement 
the private donations and what measures th^y would have to take. 

On the motions of Rai Bahadur Lala Mathura Prasad Mtkrotra^ the Kkaddan 
Name Protection Bill was taken into consideration asd passed in the form in 
which it emerged from the Ijower House. The House them adjourned till the 12th. 

NoS-OFFiaAL RP.SOLUTIONS 

12th. MARCH The Council of State adopted n rf solirtion of condolence convoying 
sympathy and sorrow of the House to the btTeavod family of Sir Thomas Ryan.* 

Rai Bahadur Jaoadish Prasad moved a resolution recommending to the Gov- 
ernor General-in-Council to (1) uudertiiko a thorough survey of the position of 
Indian industries, including cottage industries and collect staiistics of the existing 
industries in order to find out the exact position as regards the industries pursued, 
the quantities and values of products manufactured, raw materials utilised, the 
number of persons employed and wiig<'S paid, the motive power and other particu- 
lars usually collected in advanced eouiitries and (2) to place the results at the dis- 
posal of the public and to take other nc‘*'ssary steps to secure expansion of indus- 
tries in the country. 

Sardar Buta Sinf/h^ Kumar Nripeudra Nnratjnn Sinha, and hala Ramsaran 
Rns accorded whole-hearted support to the rcaoiution. 

' Replying Mr. Mitchell said that Government was just, as anxious as the mover 
of the resolution to secure the objects that the motion had in vk'w. He rtferred to 
various economic enquiry Commit t<'es appointed by ibc Government from time to 
time and the steps the Government was taking in this behalf. The motion was with- 
drawn in view of the syrnfiathetic reply of the Government. 

Lala Mathura Prasad Mehrotra^s resolution urging the Government Members 
in charge of important bills to move for reference of their bills to Joint Select 
Committees of both Chambers of the Central L'^gislatarc was defeated by 30 against 
10 votes after a good debate on the motion. 

Next Syed Rossain Imam moved a resolution urging the formation of a com- 
mittee of experts and members of the Central Legislature for each of the State- 
managed Railways separately to investigate and report on the measure of economy. 
The debate bad not concluded when the House adjourned till the Utb. 

14tb. MARCH '."-Consideration of Syed Rossain Imam's resolution urging the 
formation of a Committee of experts and the members of the Central Legislature 
for each of the State-managed railways separately to investigate and report on the 
measures of economy was resumed. The mover asserted that the Railways were 
mismanaged and there were many cases of extravagance, 

Mr. Satyendra Chandra Chose Maulik observed that the appointment of such 
committees would prove a burden on railway finances now. 

Replying, Sir Guthrie Russell said that the railways were carrying out the 
recommendations of the Retrenchment Committees and all possible economies were 
being effected. 

In view of the sympathetic reply of the Government, the motion was withdrawn. 

Syed Rossain Imam next moved another resolntion recommending that papers 
of the Joint Parliamentary Committee on Indian Reforms be laid on the table of 
the House. 

Syed Hosain Imam in moving his resolution referred to the inordinate deity 
that the deliberations of the Joint Parliamentary Committee were taking and also 
pointed out that people were auxious to know when reforms would come. 

Replying, Sir Faxli Husain said that the resolution did not demand anything 
in particular and it was in many respects vague. As for the introduction of re- 
forms, he said that it would be expeoiited as early as possible. After some dis- 
cussion the resolution was withdrawn. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Ramsaran Das moved the resolution recommending that the 
proportion of communal representation of the employees in the State Railways be 
on population basis. He said that the Government were not strictly following any 
definite rule. 

Mr. B. K. Basu, opposing the motion, said that such resolutions excited com- 
munal jealousy. 
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After Sir Onthrie ButstlVa eiiareneo of falbet coniideretion of all the eriti- 
cieme made, Hai Bahadar Lala RamMnr.in Daa withdrew hia resolatioo. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Mathura Prasad Mshrotra then mo?ed a resolution for 
establishing an Imperial Council of Co-operation on the analogy of \bia Imperial 
Connell of Agricnitural Research. 

After Sir Fazl-i- Hussain had pointed out the financial difficnlties, the morer 
withdrew bis motion. The House then adjourned till tbe 19ih. 

19th. MARCH Two non-official resolutions were dlscnssed in the Connoil of 
State to-day. The House adopted a resolution conveying sympathy and condolence 
to the bereaved family of Ruja Sir Moti Cbaud, ez-member of the Council of 
State. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Jagadish Prasad moved a resolution urging that the Indian 
delegations to the [mpeii:il and luternational Conferences should in future be com- 
posed of and led by Indians ulone. The resolution was, however, withdrawn. 

The House adjourned till the Finance Bill passes out of the Lower Chamber. 

Debate on the Fjkasce Bill 

29th. MARCH The Council disposed of the Finance Bill to day when non- 
official attendance was verv thin. Aboot nine amendments were moved by Rai 
Bahadur Mathuraprasad Mshrotra and Mr. Jagadish prasad practically repeating 
some of those which were defeated in the Lower House. Rai Bahadur Mehrofra's 
proposal to abolish the levy of tax on salt manufactured in British India was met 
with a short shift from Mr. Taylor, who pointed out that this so-called modest 
amendment would cost six and one fourth crores. 

The next amendment by the same member to reduce the salt tax from one and 
a quarter rupees to one rupee, supported though it was with quotations from the 
▼iews of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and others, was ultimately rejected by the House 
on hearing Mr. Taylor^ who emphasied that the amendment would entail the loss 
of one and three-fourth crores. 

A third amendment related to the rate on letters. Rai Bahadur Mehrohtra 
suggesU'd one anna for letters weighing one tola instead of half a tola proposed in 
the Bill. He emphasised that enhanced postal rates had invariably led to a drop in 
circulation and the consequent loss of revenue. If the initial minimum weight was 
left at one tola, there would be increased circulation. 

Mr. Jagadish Prasad supported, observing that it would help the people in 
villages. 

Sir Frank Noyce ezbaustively reviewed tbe financial position of tbe Posts and 
Telegraphs Department and paid tribute to the valuable work done by the late Sir 
Thomas Ryan. He assured the House that the Government had adopted measures 
of retrenchment and economy and believed that with the help of recommendations 
of the Varma and Fasricha Committees they would bo able to place the finance 
of the Departmeat on a sound footing. 

The present proposal for one anna letters was itself an experiment and they 
hoped it would result increased circulation. If. however, tbe result proved that they 
were unduly pessimistio, then it would be all to tbe good, as that would bring 
appreciably nearer tbe day for reduction of the price of postcards. 

Mr. Hossain Imam supported the amendment, which was pressed to diFisioa 
and rejected by 7 against 30 votes. 

Rai Bahadur Mathuraprasad Mehralra's proposal for half anna postcard found 
lome support in tbe House. He wanted tbe Postal Department to be regarded as a 
public utility concern and not so much as a commercial department as the tele- 
graph or telephone. 

Sir Frank Noyce said that Government did not want the Postal Department to 
be run at a loss, but merely pay its way. The amendment was withdrawn. 

Rai Bahadur Mehrotra moved an ameodroent proposing the removal of sur- 
charge on income-tax which was imposed in 1931 as an emergency measure. 

l^sd Rasa Ati opposed it as being intended to suit the oapitaiists and 
landed and other vested interests in the country which were very largely 
represented in the House. He urged that the House should realise its 
position as a revising chamber and not do anything which would create 
an impression among the public that it was solleitons promoting the interests of its 
own members. Sudi an impressiem on the eve of constitutional changes would 
have a very bad effect. 
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^ Mr. FoMotn /mam supported the emeiidinfDt. on the (troand of rHfattl of rap* 
plies and twitted Mr. Raza Ali for not supporting the amendment for reduction of 
postal rates, but speaking now on behalf of the poor over this amendment. 

Mr. Taylor drew attention to the fact that the amendment, if accepted, would 
mean a loss of 270 lakhs. The motion was lost. 

Mr. Jagdith Fraoad mored an amendment for eiemption of tai on incomes 
helow Bs. 1.500. He claimed that the loss of twenty-one lakhs was well worth a 
trial when it was principally for the benefit of a large number of poor people. 
Mr. Taylor’s objection was on principle. He held that the present syatem was to 
balance the burden ereiily on all classes. Incidentally he reminded the House of 
the benefits enjoyed under the Hindu joint family system. The amendment was 
rejected. 

During the third reading. Mr. Kalikar opposed the Bill in toto u a protest 
against rejection of reasonable amendments. 

Mr. Bostain Imam, Mr. Abdul Aztez and Mr. J. B. Qlatt also spoke. Mr. 
Taylor promised to examine all suggestions. The Bill was passed without alteration. 

The Salt Import Duty Ac t 

The Bill extending the operations of the Salt Additional Import Duty Act for 
another years (as passed by the Assembly^ had an easy passage to-day in the 
Gonncil. 

Mr. Hossain Imam and Mr. Mathraprasad Behrotra objected to the papers on 
the subject not being given earlier, and thereby enabling the members to study 
them. 

Mr. Taylar promised to sec that in future these were supplied as early as 
possible. 

Mr. Bosiaiu Imam wanted the Bihar Government to develop the salt industry 
on the Orissa sea coast. 

Mr. Mahmud Suhrawardy wanted reviTal of the salt industry in Bengal. 

Mr. Narayanaswami Chetiy regretted that none from the Council bad been 
appointed to the Committee on the Bill. He wanted development of markets for 
Indian salt, particularly for Madras salt. 

Mr. Taylor promised to examine any scheme which the Madras Government 
might submit. 

The Bill waa passed. 

Sir Faxli HuBzain said that the Honse could sit only on the date to be announ- 
ced after the bills, now before the Assembly, particularly the Btates* Protection Bill. 

The Honse then adjourned. 

The Princes’ PaoTEcnoN Bill 

12Ui APRIL i^Afrer a respite of fourteen days, the C>uneil of State met to-day 
to transact offi cial busineas. The PrincBs" Protection BUI as passed by the lower 
Cbsmber yesterday, waa laid on the table of the Honse. 

On a motion by Sir Fazli HuBsain^ the Indian Port TruBtz AmBndmcnt Bill waa 
taken into consideration and passed unanimously. Sir Fazli ezplained that the 
Bill eooght to eztend the status of trustee of aeenriiies to debentures issued by the 
Land Mortgage Banks and similar other Corporation. 

Lola jMadtBh Prazad and Sir David DevadoBB whole-heartedly aupported the 
measnre. l^he House then adjourned till the 16tb. 

16th. APRIL When Mr. Ballet moved for consideration of the States’ Protection 
Bill, Mr. V. Kalikar observed that be was not in a position to support the Bill unless 
there was an improvement in maladmmistraiion of the Indian States, and public 
opinion press criticism of tbeir administration be left unstified. 

Sardar Jagannath daharaj asked for liberaiisatiou of the political eonstiintioD 
of the States. 

Sir Akbar Kkan was in agreement with the principle of the proposed measure. 

The Law member, the Home Member and the Borne Secretary stood up several 
times to reply Mr. Ho^aiii Imam when he was speaking on the various implica- 
tions of the Bill and the cooditioiit now prevailing in the States. He doubted if 
eoaetnient of the drastic provisions embodied iti the Bill will benefit the princes. 

Sayed Mohammad Padeha, Bhuta Singhf and Haea Ali, all spoke supporting tbs 
Bill. Lala Mathura Pronad Mehrotra did not see the uecenity of passing such 
legislation. 

11 ( 6 ) 
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Lala Ramiarandai, while nnt oppoein^^ the Bill, wtnfed to tee that the ?i|^ta 
of the eob|reta of the IndUo Stales were adeqaatelT cafe^arded. 

After Sir Barry Hairft reply the motioo for eonsideratioD of the Bill waa 
paeeed, aod the House adjonroed. 

Pbesidekt’s Important Ruling 

The Pr«'sidfnt, Sir Maweltji Dadahhoy^ Rave an important rufinR resardinR 
queatioDS and in the case of absentee members how questions standing in their 
names should be disposed of. He ruled 

'*In order to avoid any inisunderatanding in fnture, on this yery important 
point, I have derided that in all the points of substance the Assembly praetiee 
miaht suitHbly be adopted i. e., a member desiring to pnt a question for the 
absent member should in all eases required to produce written authorisation 

from tho absent member and hand in the same to the President before the com- 
mencement of the m ‘eting at which the question is to be put. 

**1 trust, this ruling of mine, which ia in ronsonance with the precedence 
el«cwhere and with the practice now prevailing in the Assembly, will be 
fuliovred by i he honourable members of this House, as it will, on one hand# dis- 
courage the habit of sending the airing of questions and the members failing to be 
present in their placrs when those qiiestions come up before the House, and on the 
other hand, it will tend to thn eatabl ishment of uniformity of pracrice, both in the 
Council of State and in the Legislative Assembly, and further, such written antho- 
risaiioii will absolve mcmherK, who act as proxies, of persoual respoosibilities natu- 
raby arising from making such a question/' 

'Id giving the above ruling, the President exhaustively surveyed the practice 
followed in the Parliament and other places. 

17th. APRIL :>-When the second reading of the Princes’ Protection Bill was 
taken up in the Council of State, Mr. ffoasain Imam vehemently opposed clanse II, 
relating to conspiracy against States. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Mathura Prasad Mehrotra did not see the utility of the 
provision, when the Princes already enjoyed some protection under the existing 
Act. The clause was, however, adopted. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Jayadish Prasad's amendment for deletion of clause HI 
penalising the Press was disallowad by ibe President. 

Lala Jagdish Prasad^ Mr. Kalikar and Mr. Hosain Imam opposed the cltnse. 
Mr. B, J, Ulavey pleaded that the provisiona wes necessary. The clause was 
carried by 31 against 6 votes. The remaining clnuscs were passed one after 
another. 

On the third reading of the Bill Rai Bahadur Mehrotra, and Messrs. Kalikar, 
Rossain Imam and Mohamad Padshah made speeches opposing the Princes’ Protec- 
tion Bill. 

Mr. Rasa ali supported the Bill. After Mr. Hallsii hsd given reply the Bill 
was passed. The House then adjourned till April 20. 

The Textile Protection Bill 

20th. APRIL The Council met to-day to consider ibe Textile Protection Bill as 
passed by the A^^sembly. 

i/r. Stetcart, Commerce Btcretary, moving the consideratioD of the Bill, referred 
to tbe salient featort^s (i (he Bill and said that the delay in coming forward with 
this measure after the Tariff Board bad reported was due to the depreciation of 
the Yen and negotiations with the Japaneae delegation. 

Aa for the period of protection to the industry as a whole, Government fixed 5 
yeara aa being reasonable because any longer time would only give tbe industry a 
feeling of complHcency. Two occasions would arise during this period in which 
reconsideration of the duties would be necessary. Firstly, when tbe Indo-Japsnese 
Agreement of three yesrs ended, and secondly* the determination of the basic rate 
of duty on cotton ptecegoods of British manufacture if the surcharge imposed by 
the Finance Act of 1931 was removed. 

At for the sericulture industry proteetiou was given for five years, tod Mr. 
Stewart emphasised the change made io tbe Seleet Gommitiee for per cent. *ad 
valorem’ plus 14 as per pound. This wu eonsidcred sn equitable basis of tsxstioo. 
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Befera the. Hour moceeded to diMMs the motion, the Pruiimt elMRd tha 
mand by raliofc ont the tmendmcnt tabled by Rai Bahadur Maihurapraiod 
Mukrotra for circulation of the Bill. 

Lala Ramwran Das, Leader of the Oopoaition, contidered the hoeiery ■rction 
of Bill would do India, especially hla profinee of the Punjab, a lot of i^ood aa 
the PotijHb bad full hosiery cottage factories. 

Sir Josheph Shore, intervening in the dehnle, explained fully the implications 
both of Bombay LHiicasbire and liulo- Japanese agreements which formed the frame- 
work of the Bill. He bad lilik* doubt that the agreement would go a great way to 
cement a spirit of goodwill and friendliness bet wet n the two countries and both 
would be able to work out their national destiny. As for the Indo-Japanese agree- 
ment be related the critical circumstances under which they bad to work to reach 
conclusions. 

Rai Bahadur Joyadish Prasad approved of Indo-Japanese agreement but 
stressed the necessity of imposing compulsory obligation ou Ijaiirasbirc to purohsse 
s fixed minimum quantity of Indian cottoi. 

2 lit APRIL i^Syed Bftssain Imam continued his speech on the TexHIo Protec- 
tion Bill to-day. He wanted the handtoo .i weaver to be given greater aid than pro- 
posed by the Government. Sir iV. Choksy snpporteil the moiinn for consideration. 

Mr. Stewart, ('ommercc {Secretary, in a brief speech re plied to various points 
raised during the discussion. The motion for cons'deraii.ni was adopted. 

Though there were eleven amendments, only three were moved. In the first 
amendment regarding cotton twist and yarn and coitui sewing or darning thread, 
Mr. Hossam Im.am suggested a uniform duty of five per cent advalorem on counts 
above fiftys and five per cent or oiic-qiiarter annas per pound advalorem on 
counts of fiftys and below. After Mr. S'cwart's reply the amendment was lost. 

Two more amendments, one by Rai Bahadur Ramsarandas and the other by 
Mr. Hossain Imam were withdrawn. Without any discussion at the third reading 
the Bill was passed. 

Mr. Mitchell, Industries Scs-Tetary. moved a lengihy rcsohition regarding the 
administration of roads which was already adopted in the A*«seml)ly on the motion 
of Sir Frank Noyce after a short discussion. The resolution was passed. The 
House adjourned till the 26tb. 


Official Billb 

26th. APRIL The Council of State met after the Muhurram holidays to consider 
four bills paaaed by the Assembly, namely, tlie Tradi s Di**putrs Art Amending Bill, 
the Sugar Excise Bill, the Btigarcane Bill and the Mai eh Kxcis«* Duty Bill. 

Sir Fazli Hussain referred lo the death of Sir Sankaran Nair, an rx-Member 
of the Council of State, and said that his rise to the front rank, of politics of India 
was prov^ by the fact that he was elecicd President of the Indisn National Con- 
gress. Sir Sankarsn Nair bad independence of outlook and believed in his own 
judgment. 

St David Devadoss, Mr. Hossain Imam, Mr. Raza Ali, and Mr. Narayantwaini 
Chettiar, all joined in paying tribute to the ouutanding personality of the late Sir 
Sttiikaran Nair. 

The President, associating himself with the remarks of others, said thst Sir Sankarsn 
Nair was a very iiraighi forward and a masterly personality and had sterling inde- 
pendence. He would communicate to his relatives the condolence of the House. 

Mr. Mitchell moved the consideration of the Trades Disputes Act Amending Bill, 
making the Act permanent. 

Mr. Hossain Imam complained that by bringing forward a measure for making 
the original Act permanent the Government bad deprived the members of moving 
toy amendment to the Act. 

Mr. MitehM assured that it would be possible to bring an amending bill after 
some time. The Bill waa pasted. 

Sir Afofi Parsons, moving the consideration of the Sugar Excite Duty Bill aa 
pasted in the Assembly, explained the underlying principles and empba^^ised that 
the Qovernmeot it not taking one pie more on taxation than wae needed, and 
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poliiM out that (he excite doty wet wtthia the limits of nrotuetion at reeommeoded 
by the Tariff Botrd. 

After Sir Aian Parsons haJ replied the notice for coiiHideration of the bill was 

paited. 

Several amendmeutt were then moved by Rai Bahadur Mathura Prasad UOiratra 
which were ilthcr withdrawn or defeated. 

An araendmeot teckinft to lower the duty from Rt. 1-5 to Re. 1. wat loot by 25 
agaioat 5 voies« 

On the third reading of the Bill Mr. Hossain Imam, Hai Bahadur Mehrotra, 
Rai Bahadur Laia Ratasarandas and Sir Fzli Hussain spoke. The Bill was then 

paaa^. 

Sir Fazli Hussain thereafter moved for consideration of the Sugarcane BilL 
Rai Bahadur Lala Ramaaran Das opposiKl the Bill and Maliarajadhiraja Dar- 
bhanga pointed out the practical difficultiea in the application of the Bill. 

&i Bahadur Lala Jagadiah Prasad and Sayed Mohammad Padshah supported 
the Bill. The House then adjourned. 

27th. APRIL :--The budget session of the Council of State was concluded to-day. 
When the consideration of the Sugarcane Bill was resumed Rai Bahadur Mathura 
Prasad complained that the Bill contained permissive clause for enabling the pro- 
vincial Governments to legislate for the fixation of the price of sugarcane according 
to local conditions which might put some provinces at a disadvantage. The clauaea 
were put before the House and were adopted. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Ramaaraiidas. Mr. Hussain Imam, and Rd Bahadur Mathura 
Prasad Mehrotra opposed the Bill oo its third reading but it was, however, passed. 

Sir Aian Parsons, moving for consideration of the Match Excise Duty Bill, 
o^erved that revenue from tbia source whs necessary to give assimance to Bengal, 
Bihar and Assam, the provinces which produced jute. 

Mr. Hussain Imam opined that this source of revenue ought to be left untapped 
till the proposed Pederaiion comes into existence when more revenue will be required. 

The motion for consideration of the Bill bilng passed, the clauses were accepted 
and the Bill was paasiid. 

Mr. T. A. Stewart’s motion that the Ottawa Committee to enquire and report the 
reaulta of the Ottawa Agreement be consisted of Sardar Buta bingh, Messrs. S. C. 
Ghoae Maulik, Hossain Imam, V. V. Kalikar, E. MiMer. Rh«:i Ah, Sir Also Parsons. 
Mobaiomad Padaah and the mover was postponed till the next aession of the Couo- 
eil. The House then adjourued sine die. 
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Budget Setdon— New Delhi— 24th. Januarjr to 2Ut. April 1934 

The Badget Seesion of the Assembly opened at New Delhi on the 24kh. January 
1934 with Sir Skanmukham Chetty io the chair. Party scats were arranged on the 
new tais. The important part of to-day’s business related to a long 2 
by Sir Harry Haig on the earthquake situation and a motion by Sir B. L. 7* 
Doader of the House, expressing sympathy with the sufferers and appealing to inc 
Qoferament, the ptinoes and people of India for help to the sudtTcrs. 

Earthquake Disaster 

Aaswering a short notice question of Babu Qaya Prnstxd Singh regarding the 
earthquake diaaster, Sir Harry Haig said that outside three chief towns the death 
roll was estimated at 700 ana the Governor of Bihar hoptid that the total deaths 
in the province would not exceed 4,000. As regards property no less than half of 
the brick houses had been reduced to ruins in the affected towna, the Government 
buildings sofFsred heavily and in one town alone the Government biiildings ^lued 
at Bs. 30,00,000 were deatreyed. The railways suffered the loss of Us. r)0XX),0(X) at 
Jamalpor alone. The local bodies and the district boards suffered heavy losses 
owing to the destruction of dispensaries, hospital and school buildings, roads nml 
bridges. It was impossible at the present stage to give the total osiiniates of the 
losses to property of the public, the Government or the railway and the local 
bodies. There had been considerable damage tQ the standing crops but a most 
serious situation had arisen owing to the fact that half of the sugar mills had boon 
put out of action. No less than 200,000 acres were under sugarcane which was 
the most profitable crop io the area. 

Sir Harry Haig paid a tribute to Bihar Government and the officials for the 
steps tskeo to meet the unprecedented calamity. Relief measures on an extensive 
scale were urdertaken. The Tatas despatched a special train with iron shEels and 
foodstuffs and the Gommander-in-Chiet had given full help by lending army tents 
and giving the services of sappers and miners to remove the debris. A detachment 
of the East Yorkshire Regiment had also rendered valuable help. Clothing was a 
great necessity and already 10,000 blankets had been sent. The B. N. W. Railway 
was making strenuous efforts to restore communications. Doctors were sent every- 
where to render medical aid, tube-wells were being sunk and wells were being dis- 
infected. Sir Harry Haig hoped that the prompt and generous response to the 
Viceroy’s appeal would help further relief to the sufferers. His statement could 
gi ve only an approximate estimate. The extent to which the (fover.nmcnt of India 
might assist the Bihar Government financially could not be decided until the 
full extent of the damage was more accurately known. Still less was it possible to 
say what remission of the ' Government demand in the affected area would be 
poMible unless the extent of the damage to the agricultural land wns known. This 
prinurily was s question for the local Government who would undoubtedly give a 
more ctrefnl considers' 'on. 

^ 'jbmbly's Sympathy with People of Biiiak 

Immediately following Sir Barry Haig's statement Sir B. L. Mittrr, Ijcader of 
tlW House, moved a resolution placing on record the Assembly’s deep syrnpailiy 
^th ue people of the province of Bihar and Orissa and other ar(*a« in their dis- 
tress in conset]aenoe of the severe earthquake that has caused widespn-ad siirTering 
and diatress in the areas affected and requesting the President to convey ihoir 
nmpathj to the sufferers. The resolutiou also expressed eonfidern^e that the 
Qovemment as well as the Priuces and people of India would do ail it ties m 

ueu power to help alleviating the distress of the sufferers. Sir B. L. M'tier said 

mat ^ waa not a party question and he hoped that the efforts of the publi?. 

p®™nties and private agencies would be co-ordinated with a view to avoid over- 

mpping and the maximum amount of relief would bo available. 

12 
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Sir Ahdur Rahim, leader of the IndependentA, heartily endorsed the appeal made. 
The eitent of the damage had been colossal and whatever was necessary to rescae 
the people in the stricken areas should be a great burden on the Governments, both 

i >roviiicial and centra). Fortunately, private enterprise and philanthropy was not 
acking. But in planning out the restoration of towns care should be taken so 
that there might be no recurrence of such an unprecedented suffering and houses 
be built of such material as would resist such shocks. 

•Ur, Jadhav, on behalf of the Democratic party, was glad that the Government 
of Bihar welcomed the cooperation of Congressmen in measures of alleviation. 

Sir Leslie Hudson, on behalf of the European group and the entire European 
community in India, assured response both in money and. kind. 

The President associating the Chair with the sentiments expressed referred to 
the magnitude of the disaster even from meagre information and said that the 
response to the Viceroy’s appeal was already very encouraging. Besides expressing 
sympathy by this resolution every member of the House should show individual 
sympathv by not merely subscribing himself but persuading his friends and mem- 
bers of the constituencies to do likewise. 8ir Shanmukham Chetty promised to 
convey the resolution to the Governor of Bihar. 

Two BILLR iNTRODUCf^D 

Sir Joseph Bhore introduced two bills, the first e.rtcn(Ung the life of the existing 
Acts till the end of October for the purpose of fosterwf/ and dcrclopiug the steel 

industry and the wire nail industry in British iudin and the second extending the 

Wheat {Import Duty) Act till March 3l, 1935, 

Select Committee on Tariff Bitj. 

Sir Joseph Bhore next moved for a select committee on the Tariff Bill consisting 
of Mr. B. Das, Mr. S. C. Sen. Mr. Mody. Dr. Zinuddin. Mr. S. C. Mitra, Mr. B. 
P. Bagla, Mr. Ramsay beott. Bhai Parmanand, Mr. Wazihuddin, Mr. Gbaznavi, 
Mr. DeSouzn, Sir Frank Noyce and the mover with instructions to report within 
a week. He said that the consideration which induced the House to pass the Safe- 
guarding of Industries Act last year was a necessary justifieRtion for the measure 
before the House. The Industries concerned had to f.ace an abnormal competition from 
Japan grievously enhanced by a heavily depreciated currency. After the budget session 
last year the Government issued nn elaborate questionnaire to all industries and 

various chambers of commerces and as a result of thorough consideration by the 

Tariff Board they c.ame to the ftiial conclusion that (he industries required action 
under the Safeguarding Act. In short, this Bill represented the conclusions then 
arrived. He quoted soveral illustrations to dispel any lingering doubts about the 
extent of the eompi'titioii which the industries had to face. While imports had been 
steadily increasing by leaps and bounds year after year the prices were going down 
abnormally, but the Safeguarding .Act could not be taken advantage of till October 
last when the trade convention ceased. The Bill was not intended to give substan- 
tive protection to B»iy industry but in fact it was a temporary shelter to help the 
industry against nn abnormal competition. 

Hir Joseph Bhore illustrated the point that the Bill aimed merely at restoring the 
competitive eondition existing in l9!10-3l and said that in the year Japanese um- 
brellas (duty paid) were priced at Rs. and in 193:t their price sank to 9 

annas. The spcritic duty of eight annas per umbrella would restore the price to 
Rs. 1-1 Umbrellas imported in 1930-31 were 4.828, iimlircllas in 1931-32 were 14,908, 
in 1932*33 230, 5^7 and in t^c first half of 1933-34 they had gone up to half a 
million. Sir Joseph Bhore said that it would be easier to take action under the 
Safeguarding of Industries Act but when the Indo-Japnnese nej^otiations opened the 
Japanese declared that the prospect of any agreement depended on whether India 
was prepared to afford the most-favoured nation treatment to Japan which meant 
that unless India wanted to have trade hostility with .Tapan and risk a rupture of 
of her commercial relations the only alternative was to impose specific duties. Sir 
Joseph Bhore held that specific duties even otherwise were preferable to ad valorem 
for protecting home industries. Sir Joseph Bhore said that the Bill disappointed 
certain industries which wanted to secure substantial protection by the bacK door. 
It annoyed the importers whose business would be affected and who would be 
trying to take up arms on behalf of the consumers. The select committee would 
examine the matter. In the meantime he claimed that .h; Bill held the balance 
fairly between the consumer and the producer (applause). 
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Mr, MoitDood Ahmeil moved the circatation of tho Bill till the end of July. 

Mr, B, Das said that the Bill was Ionic overdue and critieised the commerce 
department for being slow in giving protection. He supported the motion for a 
select committee. 

Mr I^lchand Navalrni op|X)scd circulation. Continuing, he said that protection 
should be given from the point of view of helping the industries and not for ud- 
justiog tariff consequent on signing the Indo-.Tapancsc ngreeiucnt. 

Adjourxmkxt Motion Rk. Capitation Award 

At 4 p. m. Mr. Ilarhans Sinfjh moved the ndjouriiinciit of the House CNprcPsing 
disappointment on the ciipiiation award. He criticised the delay Mii publishing tho 
report after the signature niul that too in a mutilated form niul without the luinutes 
of dissent in full of Sir Shudilal and Sir S. M. Sulniman. Were these two eminent 
Chief Justices of Indian High (\>nr(f« so injudietoutc in iheir Iniigungc that their 
observations could not b»‘ published ? India was greatly dissatisfied at the findings 
of the tribun.il and the awa;d made by his Majesty’s (fovernment. According to 
the present first Tiord of the British Treasury, who made his statement 20 years 
ago, ninC'tenths of the army in India was an imperial cdiarge. No less than 14 
times was the army in India taken out for imperial purposes. Kveii when the 
Indian army was used along the. Indian frontier its expendiuire should be rt'garded 
ns part of the? imperial defcaiee. for the front icn* of India was also tho frontier of 
the empire and the army in India prourtid tlu* Brili'^h ecmmervial inIcTesla in 
India. In the (-(donics and diuiiinioiiH they s|>«nt only one-fifth of their revenues 
on the army and if lliere wa.s any c'xeess e\i)i‘nditnre it was shared with the 
British (TOveninient. Wliy hIh'IiM not a similar consideration apply in the case of 
India. True, the (Jovernnniit of India fought well on the ipiestien of capiialiiui 
ami the India Oiliet*, Boiidon, also fought fur jiistiir for India, but to no avail. 
Mr. IlarbaiH .Singh conteiidid that at least half of the total cxp«’ntliiiire slioiild be 
borne by his Majt.sty's (Jovermneiit for presently the ratio of India’s military 
expenditure to the gcmTal budget was the highest not only in the empire but in 
the world. 

Mr. 6'. C. ,\fifrn did not agree with Mr. Ifarbans Sinidi that the (iovtTnmeni of 
India had doiu* their bist. Why should the inbiinai be pre vented from disenssiiig 
the capacity of India to hear the expenditure and the proportion of the military 
exponuiture shoiiKI bear to the giaier.il hudgei '! India would get only two erores 
under the award whieli is a tl-alnti in the liiiec cxpendiiun*. .Moinocr, the ealeiila- 
tioii was h.ased on nine inoi.ihs' training wh' ieus the ( iovermnent of India liad 
insisted on six months' training. The Briti.>h (lovernmeiit sh.owld not havi‘ been the 
judge in llic mailer for it. was an inter, ••led parly. 

Mr. Ramfiatj speaking on !»• half »d the l!nro]ie:m group. cnngraMilated the 

(iovcrnniciii of India on their M' lii.'venieni am) deelared that the rinlisli t •overnnieiit 
had treatf’d them f.airly. Inn whde he w. leoimd the award iii so far as it. ri’laled to 
present ami ftmire. he* r noinl. d >ir ,»rge .'^.-husier that in his speceli to the 
Assembly in he had <1. . laie l iliar Ins M ije^f^'s t ;,)vernment had agreed that 

whatever H.'.‘ifleinciii was arrived .at would !m; given a retrospi«i-tive illii't from March 
The trdmnal was not a'-k-il to d.al w»ili iln’ past, lie maintained that pay- 
ment was due to India from .Maivh 2l ami a'-k.-d tin* .\rmy Seeretary to explain 
why this had not been d me. 

Mr. Tottenham, Arn>> Sicreiary. r- i'lying •^aid llwit h<* was satisfied that the 
ndjournment motion coiild not lie a e(;:i^iire against I he (Iovermnent of India, 'fhe 
general effect of the award was that India woiiM receive roughly two crorcs nniiually 
aud the matter before the Imuse was wliether that was an iideqiialc contniuition. 

Mr, Abdur liahim asked what would have India gained if India’s claim was ac- 
cepted in full. 

Mr. Tottenh.ani continuing assured Mr. Ifarbans Singh that the notes of Sir Shadi 
Lai and Sir S. M. Suleiman merely put elaborately the India Ollice casi^ and they 
were not suppressed because tiny would have sireiigihened India’s ease for higher 
contribution. However, every argument used in the debate and used in the notes 
of the Indian members had bon put before the tribunal and tlio (..'oinmandcT-in- 
Chief, who has h.ad long exiiericuec of the War Otiico and of Indbi and was in s 
position to see both sides of the case was of opinion that India’s sueecss was due to 
the very able and excellent way in which her case, was presented and argued before 
the tribunal. That was a nmtter fur coiigratubit ion and not ecnsiirc. 

Mr. Tottenham paid a tribute to the work of Mr. McLeod, military and fiimucial 
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advifer and of counsel and particularly acknowled^;ed the work of the officials of the 
India Office who had so completely identified themselves with India knowing; that 
if their argument succeeded they would be burdening the British tax payer. The 
Government of India was asked whether they were prepared to accept the m^ority 
findings of the tribunal and considering that the matter has been fought for 60 or 
70 years even before non-official opinion in India took anv interest in the mattei% 
they thought that no useful purpose would be served by higgling and they accepted 
the award. 

Mr. Tottenham said that the award was based on the ground of the readiness of 
the army in India for imperial purposes and that India was the training ground for 
active service such as did not exist elsewhere in the Empire. These were formidable 

K >uods but it was extremely difficult to attach a definite rupee value to them. 

me members had suggestea that the Indian army has been used U times abroad, 
but that covered 80 to 90 yeara. During the past 50 years the Indian army 
was used only seven times which meant once in seven years and at no time the 
cost was above one-half million pounda Mr. Tottenham opined that they were lucky 
to get an annual contribution of one-half million ^Opposition’s ironical lai^hter). 
In fpct, when the Finance Member had, in December. 1032, agreed to provide an 
opportunity for a debate in the House they did so fearing that the decision would be 
adverse and India might be asked to pay extra instead of receiving a contri- 
bution (Laughter). Finally, Mr. Tottenham promised to forward the debate to the 
India Office for hia Majesty’s Government’s information. 

Sir Abdur Rahim regretted this unsatisfactory way of discussing most vital ques- 
tion and urged the Government to place all the material including arguments of 
counsel before the triounsl and allot a special day. He asked whether any evolution 
had been made for the ioterests of the British and India and the rest of the empire 
in this matter. India could not develop herself in any way with the incubus of the 
huge military expenditure out of proportion to her needs, but kept on for the main- 
tenance of a huge army for imperial purposes. Why then should England not con- 
tribute a proper share 7 However, even two crores was welcome in torse hard days. 

Hr. R, Das recalled the adjournment debate in September 1932 initiated by him- 
self over the unsatisfactory terras of reference of the Capitation Tribunal and was 
not surprised at its recommendations. Two crores of rupees’ award was an insult 
to India when compared with the cost of maintenance of the huge army for impe- 
rial purposes in India which Sir Sbadilal described as the ‘easirm barracks of 
the empire’. There should have been au imperial conference to decide what India's 
■bare in this imperial burden should be. Burma and Aden were to be separated. 
And was this army still to be kept at the present strength 7 Was Ibis point placed 
before th«* tribunal? Britain being a party the matter must be placed before the 
League of Nations whereof India was acclaimed as an original member. 

Air. Ranga Iyer agreed with Sir Abdur Rahim that sufficient material had not 
been placed for proper consideration and yet they could not throw away two 
crores. 

Sir Geerge Schuster opined that India had gained something substantial by this 
award. There were three matters before the tribunal. Firstly, capitation charge with 
the War Office : secondly. Air Minister’s claim in respect of the capitation charge 
and lastly India’s claim for a general contribution. On calculation it appeared that 
the hrst iwo figures set themselves oflT against each other and that was why there 
was no re^trospectivc cfiect given to this award. As for the claim for a general con- 
tribution, they might feel disappointed at the figure of two crores. The tribunal 
did not take account of the point whether troops maintained in India were more 
than what were required for India’s own purpose because that was a military issue 
and would have ineaul disclosing secret plans. 

Cap!, Lalchnnd advised the liouse to trust the Government of India in their 
efforts to defend India’s claim and accept the award gratefully. 

The motion was talked out and the Assembly adjourned. 

Antmi.ntouchability Bill 

2Sth. JANUARY This being a day for non-official bills the House took up 
further consideration of Mr. M. C. liajab’s Anti-Untouchahility Bill. 

Pandit S. N, Sen, who had not finishMl bis speech in the Simla session, resuming 
his argument opposed *!ie bill. He also maintained that as the subject matter of the 
bill was sub-iudice ' .*rc a Poona court, the bill should be ruled out in the same 
way as Mr. Patci uia against the Public Safety Bill. The President asked the 
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Bpnker to read the pUint (which Pandit Sen did) to show how the matter wad 
subfudtec : 

The President eaid the case vas instituted after the introduction of the bill. 
He added it would be an impossible position for any legislature if bills could be 
held up because some one filed a case before a court of law and make the matter 
Muhjudice to prerent a certain measure from being passed. 

Pandit Sen thereupon raised another poiut taking his stand on sec. 84 of the 
Government of India Act. He said the Indian Legislature being subordinate to the 
British Parliament it could not pass a measure contravening unwritten laws. ^ 

Raja Bahadur Krishnamachariar intervening helped to explain Pundit 8en^ 
point and said eedom of worship and conscience were inherent rights conferrra 
on the people of Great Britain and Ireland under the Magna Charts and the 
Petition of Rights and recognized as an unwritten law. The Indian Legislature 
being subordinate to Parliament bad no right to interfere and the present bill was 
ultra vires. 

The President ruled that the bill did not make inroads on the freedom of wo^ 
ship or conscience and did not contravene the unwritten laws of the United 
Kingdom (Applause). ... u 

Proceeding. PandH Sen criticised Mahatma Gandhi and said Mahatma Oandbi bad 
been boycotted for bis unreligious movement in the United Provinces and 
Bengal. 

Several members interrupted that Mahatma Gandhi had not yet gone to the 
United Provinces and Bengal. ... t» .i-* 

Pandit Sen emphasised how Mahatma Gandhi evaded invitations i:om Pandits 
and the Sankaraebarya for discussion. He pointed out that several Panatanists were 
HtifiouBly injured at Jubbulpore and Palghat at meetings where so-called non-violent 
crowds were shouted down. The speaker maintained that Mahatma Gandhi was not 
a Hindu. Instead of openly admitting the failure of civil disobedience he f^nd an 
excuse in the Harijan movement which was another Himalayan blunder. He con- 
tended that untouchables, whatever their culture, could not come up to the 
of caste Hindus. He warned the Government against another mutiny and asked 
them to intervene by putting a stop to Mahatma Gandhi’s irreligious campaign. 

Mr. Jadhav occupied half an hour replying to criticisms against the meas^e. 
His remarks about certain aspects of untouchability provoked the wrath of Mr. 
Amarnath Duit and a few others. Mr. Jadhav maintained whatever the origin ot 
untouthabiliiy the untouchables were entitled to be treated as human beings. 

Raja Bahadur Krishnamachari moving for circulation said it was 
Mahatma Gandhi that legislation against untouchability would be passed in the first 
national Parliament and in the meantime no coercion would be used to remove it. 

Mr, Ranga Iyer asked if passing of legislation meant coercion. ^ 

Raja Bahadur Krishnamachari replied that any legislation was coercion tf it was 
against the conscience and religion of the people. Continuing, Baja Bahadur 
Krishnamachari regarded it as a tragedy that those who did not know banskrit 
and could not understand Hindu law posed as its interpreters and wanted to amend 
it, leaving it to the British courts to apply it. On the authority of Mahatma 
Gandhi and the Government of India Raja Bahadur Kriabnamachari roaintmnea 
that this bill interfered with religion. He took to task those peraona who had no 
occupation, posted as reformers and went about the country, wasting their own 
lime and others' money and thursting their non-religious belief on others. He 
particularly criticiaod Mahatma Gandhi who, he said, was changing hia views frona 
time to time, trying to justify all those views, ruining careers of thouModa of 
youngmen and now depriving foolish people their money. His epithet of ‘Hwijan 
for uotoucbablea was widely resented by the untonchableB themaelvea aud one 
SrinivaBan had stated so in a Madras paper. 

Concluding Raja Bahadur Kriabnamachari said revolutionary changes naa 
occurred in tne social life of India during the last 30 years and many more were 
expected in the next 15 years. Why then impose them by force and thereby lose a 
good chance of uniting ail together and obtaining the goal ? 

SioviKG or IKDO-JAP Teeatt ur London 

The adjonmment motion regarding the signing of the Indo-Jap 
pp. ifr. B, Das referred to the fact uiat when it wu deeid^ ip have the Conference 
in India it was acclaimed as giving a new statns to India. Now, howefeei ii 
was proposed that the Indian delegates were not to initial the treaty in India ana 
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adviser and of connsel and particularly acknowied);ed the work of the oflSeiais of the 
India Office who bad so completely identified themselves with India knowing that 
if their argument succeeded they would be burdening the British tai payer. The 
Goyernmeot of India was asked whether they were prepared to accept the majority 
fiodiogs of the tribunal and considering that the matter has been fought for 60 or 
70 years even before non-official opinion in India took anv interest in the matte^ 
they thought that no useful purpose would be served by niggling and they accepted 
the award. 

Mr. Tottenham said that the award was based on the ground of the readiness of 
the army in India for imperial purposes and that India was the training p round for 
active service such as did not exist elsewhere in the Empire. These were formidable 
pronnds but it was extremely difficult to attach a definite rupee value to them. 
Borne members bad suggesM that the Indian army has been used 14 times abroad, 
but that covered 80 to 90 yeara. During the past 50 years the Indian army 
was used only seven times which meant once in seven years and at no time the 
cost was above one-half million pounds. Mr. Tottenham opined that they were lucky 
to ao annual contribution of one-half million ^Opposition’s ironical laughter). 
Id feet, when the Finance Member had, in Decentber. 1032, agreed to provide an 
opportunity for a debate in the House they did so fearing that the decision would be 
adverse and India might be asked to pay extra instead of receiving a contri- 
bution (Laughter). Fioallyt Mr. Tottennam promised to forward the debate to the 
India Office for his Majesty’s Government’s information. 

Sir Ahdur Rahim regretted this unsatisfactory way of discussing most vital ques* 
tion and urged the Government to place all the material ioclnding arguments ^ of 
couDBol before the triounal and allot a special day. He asked whether any evolution 
had been made for the interests of the British and India and the rest of the empire 
in this matter. India could not develop herself in any way with the incubus of the 
huge military expenditure out of proportion to her needs, but kept on for the main- 
tenance of a huge army for imperial purposes. Why then should England not con- 
tribute a proper share 7 However, even two crores was welcome in these hard days. 

4fr. B, Liu rccoillcd the adjournment debate in September 1932 initiated by him- 
self over the unsatisfactory terms of reference of the Capitation Tribunal and was 
not surprised at its recommendations. Tw'o crores of rupees’ award was an insult 
to India when compared with the cost of maintenance of the huge army for impe- 
rial purposes in India which Sir Shadilal described as the 'eastern barracks of 
the empire’. There should have been au imperial conference to decide what India's 
share in this imperial burden should be. Burma and Aden were to be separated. 
And was this army still to be kept at the present strength 7 Was this point placed 
before th^ tribunal ? Britain being a party the matter must be placed before the 
League of Nations whereof India was acclaimed as an original member. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer agreed with Sir Abdur Rahim that sufficient material had not 
been placed for proper consideration and yet they could not throw away two 
crores. 

Sir George Schuster opined that India had gained something substantial by this 
award. There were three matters before the tribunal. Firstly, capitation charge with 
the W^ar Office : secondly. Air Minister’s claim in respect of the capitation charge 
and lastly India’s claim for a general contribution. On calculation it appeared that 
the first two figures set themselves off against each other and that was why there 
was no restroHpoctivc cftect given to this award. As for the claim for a general con- 
tribution, they might feel disappointed at the figure of two crores. The tribunal 
did not take account of the point whether troops maintained in India were more 
thni) what were required for India’s own purpose because that was a military issue 
and would have meant disclosing secret plans. 

Capi. Lalchand advised the llousc to trust the Government of India in their 
eiTorts to defend India’s claim and accept the award gratefully. 

The motion was talked out and the Assembly adjourned. 

Antmintouchibility Bill 

2Sth. JANUARY This being a day for non-official bills the House took up 
further consideration of Mr. M. 0. Rajah’s Anti-Untouchability Bill. 

Pandit 8. N. Sen, who had not finishtni his speech in the Simla oession, resuming 
hie argument opposed bill. He also maintained that as the subject matter of the 
bill was Bub-juaice * /re a Pooua court, the bill should be ruled out in the same 
way as Mr. Patei uiu against the Pubhe Safety Bill. The President asked the 
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speaker io read the plaint (which Pandit Sen did) to show how the matter wai' 
suijudiec : 

The President said the case was instituted after the introduction of the bill. 
He added it would be an impoBsible position for any legislature if bills could be 
held up because some one fik'd a case before a court of law and make the matter 
tuhjudice to prevent a certain measure from being passed. 

Pandit Sen thereupon raised another point taking his stand on sec. 84 of the 
Oovernment of India Act. He said the Indian Legislature being subordinate to the 
British Parliament it could not pass a measure contravening unwritten laws. 

Raja Bahadur Krishnamachariar intervening helped to explain Pundit Ben’s 
point and said eedom of worship and conscience were inherent rights conferred 
on the people of Great Britain and Ireland under the Magna Charts and the 
Petition of Rights and recognized as an unwritten law. The Indian Legislature 
being subordinate to Parliament bad no right to interfere and the present oil! was 
ultra vires. 

The President ruled that the bill did not make inroads on the freedom of wor- 
ship or conscience and did not contravene the unwritten laws of the United 
Kingdom (Applausi). 

Proceeding, Pa7idH Sen criticised Mahatma Gandhi and said Mahatma Gandhi had 
been boycotted for bis uureiigioiis movement in the United Provinces and 
Bengal. 

Several members interrupted that Mahatma Gandhi had not yet gone to the 
United Provinces and Bengal. 

Pandit Sen emphasised how Mahatma Gandhi evaded invitations f om Pandits 
and the Bankaracharya for discussion. He pointed out that several Sanatanists were 
Horiously injured at Jubbulpore and Palghat at meetings where so-callcd non-violent 
crowds were shouted down. The speaker maintained that Mahatma Gandhi was not 
a Hindu. Instead of openly admitting the failure of civil disobedience he found an 
excuse in the Harijan movement which was another Himalayan blunder. He con- 
tended that untoucbnbicB. whatever their culture, could not come up to the standard 
of caste Hindus. He warned the Government against another mutiny and asked 
them to intervene by putting a stop to Mahatma Gandhi's irreligious campaign. 

Mr. Jadhav occupied half an hour replying to criticisms against the measure. 
His remarks about certain aspects of untouchability provoked the wrath of Mr. 
Amarnath Dull and a few others. Mr. Jadhav maintained whatever the origin of 
UDtoiubability the untouchables were entitled to be treated as human beings. 

Raja Bahadur Krishnamachari moving for circulation said it was agreed by 
Mahatma Gandhi that legislation against untouchability would be passed in the first 
national Parliament and in the meantime no coercion would be used to remove it. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer asked if passing of legislation meant coercion. 

Raja Bahadur Krishnamachari replied that any legislation was coercion if it was 
against the conscience and religion of the people. Continuing, Raja Bahadur 
Krishnamachari regarded it as a tragedy that those who did not know Sanskrit 
and could not understand Hindu law posed as its interpreters and wanted to amend 
it, leaving it to the British courts to apply it. On the authority of Mahatma 
Gandhi and the Government of India Raja Bahadur Krishnamachari maintained 
that this bill interfered with religion. He took to task those persons who bad no 
Occupation, posted as reformers and went about the country, wasting their own 
time and others* money and thursting their non-religious belief on others. He 
particularly criticised Mahatma Gandhi who, be said, was changing his views from 
time to time, trying to justify all those views, ruining careers of thousands of 
youngmen and now depriving foolish people their money. His epithet of ‘Harijan’ 
for untouchables was widely resented by the untouchables themselves snd one 
Rrinivassu had stated so in a Madras paper. 

Concluding Raja Bahadur Krishnamachari said revolutionary changes had 
occurred iu the social life of India during the last 30 years snd many mors were 
expected iu the next 15 years. Why then impose them by force and thereby lose s 
good chance of uniting all together and obtaining the goal ? 

SiQWiNQ OF Ikdo-jap Tbeatt ut Londov 

The adjournment motion regarding the eigning of the Indo-Jtp treaty was taken 
Up. ifr. B, Das referred to the fact uiat when it was decided to have the Conference 
in India it waa acclaimed ea giving a new etatna to India. Now, however, it 

proposed that the Indian odegatea were not to initial the treaty in India and 
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tbe formal Bifcoatare Bhonid take place in London. This treaty was merely a dom^- 
tic matter concerning India and Japan and Mr. Das asked what objection could the 
Foreis:n Office in London take thereto. The treaty itself as published was and 
Sir Joseph Bhorc and other delegates deserved congratulation. He was glad that the 
Government had not been side-tracked by Bombay millowners. But, he ask^, did the 
Government of India ask the British Ooveriimcnt to confer on them plenipotentiary 
powers in this respect so that the formality of signing be also done in India. If not, 
why not 7 India nad signed the Treaty of Versailles as a separate entity and, also, 
Ix)carno and Kellog Pacts. Now the Indian delegates to the Universal Postal Con- 

S C 88 would sign at Cairo. Why should not the same right given in the cm of 
is purely commercial convention with Japan when India is supposed to enjoy a 
fiscal autonomy couvention and when Britain’s foreign relations were not disturbed 
thereby. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra said that no international obligation of the British Government 
was violated by the agreement and basing the claim on India's signing of Versailles 
Treaty and the Disarmament Convention, the speaker pleaded for signing the treaty 
in India. He hoped Government would not stand on formalities and would pay 
heed to the national sentiment and self-respect. Mr. Mitra thought Mr. B. Das had 
rendered a national service by bringing this matter before the House. 

Sir Joseph Shore, replying, emphasised the constitutional position of India and 
said the only exception he knew of was the Versailles Treaty. 

Sir Joseph Bhorc continued : ‘India is not an international unit and had never 
been treated as an independent unit of the Commonwealth. If my friend's sugges- 
tion is that the constitution be changed, it is a perfectly logical position, hut so long 
as the constitution stands we cannot get away from the conseqtiences of that cons- 
titution.’ SirJoHoph Bhorc dissected the motion and said that ns regards its charge that 
the signing of the treaty of London would reduce the constitutional status of India, 
at present it was impOKsihle for the Government of India to enter into a treaty and 
whether the treaty was signed in Loudon or India that constitutional position would 
remain unaltered. 

As regards the integrity of the Fiscal Autonomy Convention. Str Joseph Bhore 
said there was not a vestige of truth in the suggestion that Whitehall influenced 
them. remarked : “The conclusions embodied in the treaty were ours and ours 
alone (applause) arrived at by the Government of India, as being in their judgment 
ill the best interest of this country. The treaty will be signed in London between 
rcpresciitatives of his Majesty’s Government and the (lovernmcnt of Japan, but the 
signing of this treaty will not alter by one jot or little the substance of the agreement. 
(Hear, hear.) The Government of India claim that the fiscal autonomy convention 
was honoured in the spirit and the letter. Mr. Das^ is straining after the 
shadow when we already have the substance in our band Sir Joseph Bhore fuok 
the oppor 1.1111 it y of publicly acknowledging that during the whole course of the 
negotiations they were fully assured of the help and support of his Majesty’s 
Government and that fact was a matter of utmost value and importance. (Applause). 

Concluding Sir Joseph Bhorc said : ‘For the first time in our history we have 
through our own ripresentatives, on our own soil, entered into an agreement 
with the represent at ivcB of a foreign country. That marks a definite epoch iu our 
history and I would ask this House whether it is for that that they move this 
motion iu order to censure th2 Government. (Applause). He asked Mr. Das 
to withdraw the motion. . * 

Mr, B. ’Das said his speech was misunderstood. He did not say the Government 
of India did not act rightly but wanted them to ask the British Government to 
confer plenipotentiary powers on three Indian delegates to sign the treaty. 

Mr. Das then withdrew the motion. The House at this stage adjourned. 


The Tariff Bill 

26ih. JANUARY Discussion was resumed to-day on the motion for a select 
committee on the Tariff Bill. Supporting the select committee motion Mr. Jadhav 
read out several telegrams from the Ogale Glass Works urging protection against 
Japanese inroads into the Indian market. 

While warmly supporting the Select Committee ^ motion, Mr. Mody 
deprected the Commerce Member attaching too much importance to the naost- 
favoured-nation clause which nowadays haef been looked upon by several countries 
most unfavourably. In his opinion the most-favoured treatment was not sacrosanct 
in commercial treaties as used to be a few years ago. 
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Referring to the eontnmere, the speaker maintained that they had no right to 
clamonr against the measure as inaction at the present juncture would mean India 
to be perpetually an exporter of raw materials, always looking lor foreign countries 
to send manufactured goods. 

ifr. Ghuznavi vigorously expounded the view-point of consumers and characterised 
the bill as amazing as it surely was not in the interest of the masses and neither 
in the interest of the minor industries, particularly the hosiery industry. Ho critici- 
sed the Commerce Member who did not care to quote the figures of import 
before 1931-32. He maintained that the reduction of prices of imported 
articles was not due to the Japanese yen but to the world-wide depression. Ho 
reminded Government of the intense Congress boycott movement during 1931-32. 
Naturally import were considerably less that year. He had the figures for certain 
articles the imports of which tell 60 per cent, and now thanks to the effective 
measures taken by the Government normal conditions had been restored with an 
outlook for increased trade. Showing samples of undervests Mr. Ohaznavi remarked 
that it cost 10 ss. per dozen and now the duty imposed was Rs. 1-8 so that it 
could not be sold for less than Rs. 2-2. He asked, was it in the interest of the 
consumera ? In the name of a handful of industries— 

Mr. Ramsay P^ott challenged that he could supply any amount at Rs. 1-4 
a dozen. 

Mr, Ohaznavi retorted— Ton yourself had admitted you could produce only 23 
per cent. How can you supply the whole requirements ? 

Sir Joseph Bhore— It is an under-estimate. 

Proceeding, Mr. Ghuznavi quoted several other industries like pottery, umbrellas, 
etc., and emphasized that there was no justification to impose such a heavy duty of 
250 per cent, on the mere excuse of depreciation of the Japanese yen. They could 
not infuse efficiency in inefficient industries by mere protection. 

Continuing, the speaker said that there was no umbrella industry in India. Then 
why a specific duty of 8 as. was levied so that the prices of even toy umbrellas 
costing three or four annas had increased enormously. He warned^ the Commerce 
Member that by this measure he was simply goading thorn to follow Mahatma 
Gandhi to wear only loin cloth and take sun-bath and rain-bath. (Laughter). 

Concluding Mr. Ghuznavi felt that neither Indian industry nor imports will thrive 
while the measure was definitely against the interests of the mnsscs. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer described Mr. Ghuznnvi’s speech as in the interest of the Japanese 
masses and against the Indian masses. Why should the champion of the Japanese 
masses add to the severity of the unemployment problem in India, lie (the speaker) 
would rather sec 30,000 starve in Japan than 300 in India. 

Sir Abdur Rahim did not object to Ibe bill being taken to the select committee 
but wanted members of the committee to understand its complicated nature and 
the economic and political issues involved. Government might get the bill or any 
measure passed here. But responsibility would rest solely on an executive irrespon- 
sible to the House. The question was whether the industries to which the bill 
intended to afford protection were capable of establishing themselves at an early 
date and benefitting the country as a whole. He asked how many companies which 
were affected now bad proved their case for protection. Had they shown their 
dividends ? If so, before whom ? 

Sir Joseph Bhore informed that the Tariff Board's President and the Director- 
general of Commercial intelligence conducted the invesiigation of figures relative 
to imports of the articles in question and the questioonaire was issued to every 
industry and every chamber of commerce. 

Sir Abdur Rahim remarked that mere questionuaires were not 'enough. Have the 
facts been tested ? Have the interests of the consumers been taken into considera- 
tion ? If the price level of manufactured articles was raised what was the price 
level of agricultural produce? jls there not greater need to protect the agricul- 
turists ? *1 do want industrialisation in India. But by this protection or subsidy 
iodustries must have a fair chance to establish themselves. Otherwise, where is the 
need for entering into this economic war against Japan ? If by the bill only a few 
industrialists alone are to benefit and not the people as a whole then I object. We 
are prepared to protect our own industries ana benefit our own countrymen. 
Whether it affects Japan or Italy or any other country is no concern of oura.’ 

Mr, Joshi asked why the facts reviewed by the President of the Tariff Board 
and the Director General of Commercial Intelligence were not placed before the 
Assembly ? Was it not a daty of the Government of India to have informed the 
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pablie o! the faeti 7 Why should Government be afraid of publicity and how was 
the country to judf^e the Justification for such measures of protection ? It appeared 
to him that the House trusted the Commerce Member too much, (^nghter). 

Mr, 8, 0, Mitra said there was perfect agreement on the principle of the bill. 
It was the duty of the Select Committee to see that the consumer was not unduly 
penalised. He complained against the Select Committee being hustled. Mr. Mitra’s 
eomplaint against the committee being hustled was taken up by others including 
Baja Bahadur Krishnamachari with the result that on the President’s suggestion 
Mr. Ashar Ali’s motion for a committee to report not later than Feb. 5 was adopted. 

Sir Joieph Bhore wanted the House against accepting the circulation motion of 
Mr. Maswood Ahmed as it would render protection illusory and nugatory for a 
long time. He maintained that the bill was intended to help people and not a few 
industrialists only, because, for instance, hosiery, soap and sugareandy were largely 
cottage industries. This bill had the same object as the Safeguarding of Industries 
Aet passed by the House about a year ago. The suggestion that it was intended 
to help the industrialists of Britain was fantastic. 

Referring to Mr. Ghuinavi’s and Sir Abdur Rahim’s charge that fiothing had been 
done to raise agricultural prices, Sir Joseph Bhore referred firstly to the Wheat 
Import Duty Act the cfiect of which had been to arrest the fall in prices ; secondly 
the I ndo- Japanese Agreement by which one-third India’s cotton crop would be sold 
and thirdly the Ottawa Agreement under which enormous increases were recorded 
in the exports of rice and linseed. 

Concluding, Sir Joseph Bhore promised to place before the Select Committee all 
relevant facts so that when the bill emerged it would be a fair and reasonable 
measure and the scales would be held evenly between all the inteiests in the country. 

Mr. Maswood Ahmed withdrew his circulation motion. The motion for a Select 
Committee which would report by Feb. 5 was carried. 

At the President B suggestion. Sir Joseph Bhore promised to supply a memoran- 
dum explaining the existing level of duty and the proposed changes against •each 
item along with the Select Committee’s report. 

Impfjual Bank Bill 

Sir Oeorge Schuster next moved for consideration of the Imperial Bank Bill as 
reported by Joint Select Commiitce of both Houses. He said it was in fact a conse- 
quential measure based mainly on the proposals of the Reserve Bank Bill and as 
such he hoped none of the provisions would be controversial. He hoped the House 
would pass the measure. 

Dr. ^auddin moved an amendment that the bill be recommitted to the same 
Joint Select Committee. He criticised the exhorbitant discount rates of the Imperial 
Bank and thought that the statutory provision for giving 12 per cent dividend to 
the share-holders while the rate of interest was only three or three and half per cent 
was justified. He emphasised that a second bank by statute, besides the Reeerve 
Bank, was unnecessary. 

The Assembly then adjourned till the 29th. 

Sea Customs Act Amendment Bill 

29th. JANUARY 5tr Oeorge Schuster introduced the bill to-day to amend the Sea 
Customs Act, 1878. Under Sec. 42 of the Act a drawback of seven-eights of the 
customs duty paid on goods on imporation is repayable at the re-export of goods 
subject to certain conditions. The provision was I originally intended to ap^y to 
merchandise imported for sale in order that the goods remaining unsold in this 
country might be sent for disposal in other markets without the handicap of a tax. 
In practice, however, this concession was allowed even in respect of goods which 
DasB^ into use after import in violation of the ordinary accepted principle that 
customs duty is a tax on consumption. In many cases like cars and cinematograph 
films goods spend much or most of their useful life in this counti^ within the 
period allowed before re-exportation under the claim for drawback. Ihe Govem- 
ment of India have long felt that to grant a drawback on used goods was wrong In 
principle and they decided that the payment of such drawback be discontmned 
except in special cases to be prescribed by rules. The present bill is meant to give 
effect to this decision. This has become pressing as a result of certain circnmstsnces 
now arisen, namely increasing inducement now afforded by the considerable 
enhancement in the rates • of customs duty in recent years and the demand lor 
prohibition of drawback on exposed cinema fims on their re-exportation. 
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IMPERIAL BANK BILL DEBATE 

Rules Under Sea Customs Act 

Sir Oeorge Schuster moved for the election of six memborB who 'alon;; with two 
Government pomineea would constitute a committee for the purpose of calling for 
and iMDsideriDg reports regarding the working of rules made by the Central Board 
of Revenue under sw. 195-A of the Sea Customs Act and as to the effect upon 
^iraltnral and small industrial users of fuel oil of the duties imposed by the 
Tariff Bill passed during the last session. Sir George Schuster said the motion 
was in accordance with the promise he had made during the last session. 

JIfr, James on behalf of the European group said every tariff or finance bill 
passed by the House must affect some interest or other and it would be a dange- 
rous pr^.edent to elect a committee to watch the operation of the Act. Ho also 
reminded the House that the standing committee on Industries and Labour elected 
by the House already existed. 

^ Sir George Schuster replying said the point should have been made when ho 
originally offered to set up such a committee. The present constitution was such 
that the Government wished to show that it was responsive and they were working 
experimentally to some extent. Hn agreed that such cxperimentB should not be 
regarded as creating unalterable precedents. The motion was passed. 

Imperial Bank Bill 

The House then took up further consideration of the Imperial Bank Bill. 

Mr. Vidyasagar Pandija said Hit George l^chusier had characterised this bill 
as a consequential measure but in the R|)cak(T*s opinion this was not so. It. was 
another white elephant lied to the tail of Ihe white elephant of the Ilcservc Bank. 
Proceeding, Mr. Pandya criticised the bill in all its aspects. He said that wliiiv 
there were^ certain improvements, they had been pushed to the background owing 
to the objectionable provisions which were still kept prominent. The most objec- 
tionable provision was the system of proxies. Ho lengthily dilated on the tardy 
manner in which the Indianisation of the Imperial Hank was proceeding. He also 
objected to the differential treatment afforded to European against Indian inslitn- 
tions. Concluding, the speaker pleaded for a liberal interpretation of the Reserve 
Bank so that the work of the Reserve Bank might be rendered smooth and successful. 

Mr, Azhar AH supported J)r. Ziauddin's amendment that no statutory privilcp 
be given to the bank unless and until it had agreed to advance money on the 
security of immovable property. 

Air. Tkamjjnn on the other hand did not think that long-term credit on lands 
was a sound proposition. While supporting the motion for consideration he hoped 
sufficient pressure would be brought to bear pon the directors of the Imperial 
Bank to see that proper investments were made in the country to foster its 
economic well-being. 

Mr. Lahiri Chaudhury warned the Government against alienating the sympathy 
of laudlords and thereby inviting communism and revolution in the country, nhori- 
term loans, he said, was a legitimate claim of the landlords and tenants who 
formed the backbone of the country and 75 per cenU of the population of India. 
If this was not granted, a statutory bank like the Imperial Bank was unfit to exist 
in the country. 

Mr, Bhupat Singh emphasised that it was the duty of the Government to keep 
an eagle eye on the Imperial Bank's activities and to ascertain that the bank was 
not carrying on business in the interests of England as opposed to those of India. 

Dr. Dalai, opposing Dr. Ziauddin’s motion, opined that the Imperial Bank 
though constituted under statute was a private institution and the directors and 
Governors were exclusively responsible to the shareholders. Therefore the question 
of recruitment was a concern of the bank and was not under the control of the 
Government Dr. Dalai proceeding said it was a matter of satisfactiou that the Imperial 
Bank was sympathetic towards Indian aspirations. Daring the period 1921 to l933 only 
41 Europeans were recruited while 243 iodiaDs had been taken on the supervising 
staff. 

Sir George Schuster said that the point of view of landowners aa expressed in 
the debate was quite reasonable, and announced that the Government of India 
would be prepared to give sympathetic consideration to any sound scheme pnt up 
by pcovioeisl Governments tor establishment of a laud mortnge bank (applaote) 
and that he would introduce this session a small bill at the instance of Madras 
QovenuDeBti wbo were suxious that the seeurities of a particular cooperative land 
13 
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mortgage bank be treated bb trustee eecnritioB. So far bb the Imperial Bank was 
woceraed, the Govern ment, the House and the country were interested in seeing 
wt the bank, whic^ would be the agent of the Beserve Bank, was run on sound 
lines. A bank which dealt with the depositor’s money could not be asked to do 
unsoi^d business. The Imperial Bank was only loo anxious to earn profits for 
its shareholders, and if the bank was not willing to do the business of giving 
long term loans on immovable property, that showed th^at the bank considered that 
it was not business. The Government of India allowed certain balances with tfan 
Imperial Bank, but these had been calculated barely to compensate the bank for its 
services to the Government. 

Dr, Ziauddin's amendm^t was rejected. The House look the bill into considera- 
tion and started examination clause by clause. Scries of amendments moved by 
Dr. Ziauddin were rejected except one which the Government accepted, namely, 
one proposing that the two directors nominated by the Governor-General to the 
central board shall not be officers of Oovernmont. Fourteen clauses were adopted 
and clause 15 was under discussion when the House adjourned. 

A. B. Railway Passenqers Grienances 

30th. JANUARY Non-official resolutions including two relating to unemploy- 
ment figured on the order paper today. 

Mr, G. /?. Row moved that immediate and adequate steps be taken by the Rail- 
way Board to redress various grievances of the general travelling public and parti- 
cularly of the public travelling by the Assam Bengal Railway. He narratca bis 
personal experience of the incoiivonienco caused by low platforms, by stations being 
away from the road and deaths or injuries caused by people having to use bridges 
and footpaths and mentioned how the upper class waiting rooms were neglected. 

Mr, Hazelett^ official member from Assam, who had travelled by the Assam- 
Bcngal Railway for 35 years, thought the grievances of Mr. Roy should really be put 
before the local advisory committee. He hoped Mr. Roy would withdraw his reso- 
lution if Government undertook to forward the debate tc the Agent. 

Mr, Lahiri ChaiMury supported the rt^solutiou and said the greatest inconveni- 
ence was that no return tickets were issued on the Assam Bengal Railway. 

Mr, Amamath Dutt thought the best solution (was to nominate Assembly members 
to the local advisory committees which would obviate the necessity of their raiaiiig 
debates in the Assembly. 

Sir Joseph Bhore replying expressed sympathy with Mr. Rov especially for the 
inconvenience caused by the low-level platforms (Laughter) and for the fear caused 
to him by the king of the jungle waiting for Mr, Roy. He expressed willingness 
to forward the debate to the Agent and when the Agent's report came to consider 
what could be done further. He hope the member would withdraw his resolution. 

Mr, Roy said he did not want the resolution to be passed because he wanted 
cheap notoriety but he wanted an assurance that the grievances would 
be remedied. He said he had already seen the Agent and the D. T. S. and rais^ 
the matter in the local Assam Council but there was no remedy. It is all a case of 
coming and going and referring and nothing’ (Laughter). Where else can I go to 
ventilate my grievances ? 

I’bifcs— We will vote you, don’t withdraw. 

Mr. Roy thereupon changed his mind and the President put the resolution to 
vote. The Government opposed but the re olution was carrica amidst cheers without 
division. 

WoBKEBs’ Unemployment 

Mr, N, M, Joshi then moved a resolution urging immediate steps to protect workers 
of the country against unemployment and reduction of wages. He empbasisttl 
that the number of dependents had been increasing while employment was 
diminishing year after year. Workers at ports did not get work for ten or twelve 
days every month and at the same time wages had been reduced by 30 to .40 per 
cent, and in certain cases even more. He attributed these miseries to the isdaetmn 
of wages and unemployment to the capitalist system based upon competition, There 
was the example cf Soviet Russia where this problem had been most suceessluliy 
dealt with and there were also the achemw worked out by Signor Mussolini, Heir 
Hitler and President Roosevelt Having followed these countries he would suggest 
that under the new constitution they should lay down a fundamental right thatthe 
worker shall have the right to live. Government should immediately give effect to 
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the recommencUtioii of Sir Arthur Salter fur a proper economic survey and iiidiiji- 
trial planning. Dealing with the currency qtietilion the speaker said he would 
advocate even inflation. 

Oontinuine Mr. Joshi said the present conditions were similar to lh«»se in times 
of famine and quoted the Whitley t'oininisrioirH report in support of his su‘r.t'e»tioii 
that Government should undertake works bke new railways eanals eie. He 
affirmed that the unemployed in Ind.a wer - emiri'ly maintained by the employed 
workers so that the rcsponsibiliiy of tlic laitvr iiii ivasi^I. Ho |H)iaie<l out that 
America and other countries despite the depression dal not try to rcUueo llit! wages 
So also he would request the (loveinuunt of India at least to make a thnroiigh 
enquiry before wages were rediieed in any industry. In this coniu ciion he parti- 
cufarly impressed that Government ought to see that protected imluslriis shared a 
proper portion of their proliis dne to prokotioa with their workers. He warneil 
that the policy of hesitancy wtmld not do and Government must take a bold step 
forward and give etTeet to the Uoyal t\i!amis'i.)i.*s recoiuin»*ndat'.onB. ^ 

A/r. B. Das felt that Japan, Am.Mi a and other comiiiies were rationalising 
their industries and though lliey were with dvticiis they were aide to i «>pe with 

the situation. In India the question was Jilh ivut. H'* eoniplaiii'd that Governnieni 
delayed the making of an eeottom;.- suiv^y ol India. Mr. Has einpliasised litat the 
sovereign nations of (he world w«ie at inrsint se.lfering from aegnssive uatio*’ 5 ilt'*ni 
and they censed to look in terms of ii:U''ii.oi<»»»alism. GiuKt siiih condi-itnis Ind'a 
being a subject country 8 un«.red 1 hi‘ most. If** did not ague with Mr. .loshis 
advocacy of the Whilley report. In his opim.in India had outgrown ils ivconnmn' 
dations and her pn'blciu was more acuie and nqnired diflerenl handling. 

.Vi> Oeortjc SchnsUir said tho real pmldem was not so imieh indiislrial uiiempli.j- 
ment ns Mr. Joshi’s motion referred as lack of purchasing power of the masses 
as a whole. Mr. Jc»shi’s preiuiaes were all itieorrtct and his speech ineii ly 
emphasised the need of change in the method of. collection and presentation oj 
statistics. The Finance Member quoted the figures of production in the textile and 
steel industries in India compared to the United Kingdom, America, r ranee uml 
Japan during the last si.x years and .affirmed the iiierwisc of proijueiion in India 
wu.s the greatest. Ho repeated that even if production was not profiialile tin* actnui 
scale of production for various n'.asons tvas increasing. Sugar inanniaeture in India 
had enormously increased in tlic last lew years. 

Froec('ding, 8 ir George Schiist<r refcrrevl to the economic survey now in niogrcsH 
and hoped it would lead to a better organiz.-ition of statistics and prcHtnction, 
information of w’hich would be inslnictivc to the public, ivnation had been BUgges- 
led, so also other soliilions. lint the Finnnc*; M aober opined there was no magic 
remedy for the present trouble. If they t.v.nnbicl the position m any country 
whether with deflation or iiillaiion and dcpp'ci.ateil euriencii S ihe position was very 
much the same as in India. 'I'he Govermne.!! of India had bei ii trying ihcir best 
wiihin (he limits of sound iiii oi-e. They h:i<I re.'iond i nalit. rh>‘y could contemplate 
on a borrowing programme. JliK the dilb'’uliy was that somul financial sch rmcH wrrc 
not available. What was the ti.se of bu Id' or raiKv.’.ys or o'bcr works if in the end they 
were not productive ? If they borrowid momy and piled up public debt witooiit 
increasing revenue then the rcMilt wonid be lliat |b ■ ♦nx-payer of to nmrrow wwiki 
have to pay. Moreover, if any iinfoivre n wi'-a'ikr likv the ilihar earihqn ike came bow 
CiUild they* face the situation ? . . . , i 

George Schuster ol»scrved • *N<ov '^uif (ledsl is lh»'ie and our ways and 
010.1118 position so strong that we ‘•ball no’ Imv,* any diibcuby in ]»roviding money 
at roRsunabIc terms in order to h< !;» ih«* p n-ile 'd lldi.ir*. (rteai-'. in fa«'t. tiiiH 
period was very instiu: live in the eeo'.umi** bfe of Ifu. eoinPiy. Icrnaps 
after 20 years when the sitii.'itlon w'«s loiiked back the lerdi-'t would not bo 
condenanatory or critical. Sir George S**hust* r as'-nreil (’lat ihe (•oviwimient had 
not been idle. They must have patience and work bard and not rn.^h to qnaeic 
remedies suggcsied by some pniilicnnn. Govenienait TOt.inbers here had not the 
time to think out a solution (»f the problems as ;; good di il of t.bi-ir time was Hpont 
in the Assembly. If they had mor * tim.- tlicy might th nk 'uit better, hir G(t>rgn 
Schuster promised serious considt-rntion of all the suggcsiion e 

Mr. Jawes welcomed the deb- 1- if only i.»r the i .iluabic announceni.nt of hir 
George Schuster that the endit and iv-mrcis of India were equal to providing at 
reasonable rates ofinl'Tc^t definite ca|>ital aS'ii^taiMX* to the devuhtHiod areas in 

fJihar. Mr. James nferred to lb * proi dm«/s of the Worlii Jv’onomic (knifercncti 

ill which directly remumrativ.- works like irrigaiiiio, drabu'c. eIe<*tnlication. long 
distance tclcphono» drinking water, road .^ntl bridges couhtructious were auvixailed 
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as providing: employment and indirectly remunerative works like railwaj conetrue- 
tion and long distance road routes were advocated. He was glad to nod railway 
administration with a new capital programme and hoped provincial Governments 
would undertake public works of the kind enumerated above and that the centnd 
Government’s offer of help for road construction would be taken advantage of by the 
local Governments. 

Mr. James pleaded that really the urgent problem of India was to follow the 
advice of Sir Arthur Balter to set up an economic advisory council and plan for 
economic development. This lack of economic planning was responsible for Bombay’s 
plight to-day and he forecasted that an industry which had recently grown under 
protection would meet similar financial losses for lack of economic planning. Japan 
was to-day powerful because she had for two generations deliberately, carefully and 
ruthlessly planned its whole economic life and behind that plan it had placed the 
whole resources of its Government. The Government must realize their responsibility 
in the matter and act without delay. 

The debate had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

Imperial Bank Bill Passed 

31 St. JANUARY The Assembly passed; the Imperial Bank Bill to-day. When the 
discussion of the Bill was resumed. Air. Thampan moved an amendment to clause 
15 that loans, if any, advanced by the Imperial Bank to Indian States should be 
only on the guarantee of the Governor-Gcueral-in-Gouucil as most of the States now 
were financially in a bad condition. 

Mr Vidyasagar Pandya, opposing the motion, observed that the guarantee of 
Oovcrnor-General-in-Council meant the British Indian ratepayers’ money and why 
should it be held as guarantee against loans to the States. The amendment was lost. 

Air. 2). K. Lahiri Chowdhury moved the amendment seeking to incorporate that 
the Imperial Bank should advance long term loans to lauded classes on security of 
immovable property. 

Sardar O, N. Mazumdar gave hearty support to the amendment. 

Raja Bahadur Kriahnamachariar remarked that the landlords were a peculiar 
class of people in chronic want of money and inclined to borrow to any extent 
if loan is available and would never care to pay back. 

Sir Ahdur Rahim wanted a definite and unconditional asBurance from the 
Government that they would establish l^and Mortgage Banks all over India. 

Mr. Jadhava asked the landlords to be self-reliant and establish such banks 
themselves. 

Mr. 8, C, Mitra did not understand why the Government should oppose the 
amendment as it was merely a permissive provision authorising the Imperial Bank 
to advance loans to landlords at the discretion ci the directors on security of 
landed property. 

Replying. Sir George Schuster sympathised with the object of the amendment 
but stated that tho policy of advancing lo.in8 on security of immovable property 
was inconsistent with the business of the Iropbrial Bank. As for the landlords who 
are in financially sound position with unencumbered lauded property, would find no 
difficulty to obtain any temporary accommodation they might re(|uire from the 
Imperial Bank. He rccogaiscd that tho landlords were put to a difficult position 
due to tho fall in prices of the agricultural commodities and needed special facilities. 
But such facilities could be rendered by the Land Mortgage Banks alone, which 
should be started and initiated by the Provincial Governments. 

The amendment was lost. Other amendments moved being lost all clauses of 
the Bill were adopted. Sir George Schuster moved that the Bill as amended be passed. 
Dr. Ziauddin Ahmedj Mr. Vidyasagar Pandya and Mr. B. Das made speeches 
congratulating the Finance Member. The Bill was then passed. 

Indian States’ Protection Bill 

Sir Harry Haig moved that the Indian States' Protection Bill be referred to 
a Select Committee, consisting of Sir Abdur Babim, Mr. C. S. Banga Iyer, Sirdar 
Bohan Singh, Mr. E. C. Neogy, Sardar Sant Singh, Sardar G. N. Majumdar, Mr. N. 
N. Anklesaria, Mr. B. Bitarama Bain, Mr. F. E. James, Mr. N. M. Dumasia, 
Captain Sher Mohammad, Bai Bahadur S. C. Mukherjee, Mr. B. J. QIancy, the 
Political Secretary and the mover. .... 

The Home Member made a long speech and recapitulated the objects and reasons 
of the Bill and stated how an ioterestiog opinion had been received on the Bill on 
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its circniation. There h«id been opitiionR opposing: the RiH and there had Ixvn 
oiiiiiioiiR supportine: the Bill. lUu on the whole the principle o{ the Rill had bmi 
accepted, ^iitiuuinp;, the Uvuno Mimbcr aaid the obpet of the Rill was lo prcTcnt 
unconstitutional agitatioit against, the administration of Indian fc?tatc9 directed froin 
British India. For achieving this end it was proposed to provide a penal clause 
for dealing with conspiracies against the Priners, to incorporate certain preventive 
.trovisions to stop illegitimate criticism in the press as would bring the States into 
hatred, to give certain powers to District Magistrates and to prevent the organisa- 
tion of bodies and men from dcvelopii^ unconslitntional agitation against the 
States. In the debates that followed on the Bill during the Simla Session criticisms 
were directed arainst the administration in the States but the House had to reconcile 
the principle of autocracy that prevails in the States. 

Jl/r. Sitaramaraju led the opposition to the Bill. He dealt with the constitu- 
tional aspect of the question, and demanded that before they tried to protect States 
against unconstitutional agitation, the House must have a precise definition of 
the constitutional position of Stales, which varied from those which claimed 
desocot from the Sun and the Moon to those descended from the revenue inspectore 
of John Company. He maintained that they were not protected States, as that would 
imply absolute internal sovereignty, which they did not enjoy. The speaker found 
no constitutional parallel to the position of the States, which were no more than lie- 
jewelled and bedecked begums in the Imperial harem. fJjanghtcr). Hi' quoted from 
the opinion of Justice Niamuttallah of the Allahabad High Court, that States’ subjects 
hod ho other place except British India to ventilate their grievances. 

Mr. Raju observed that the rule in Indian States was not despotic or nulOCTatit. 
but irresponsible. Despotic rule had the corrective of public opinion, but the Para- 
mount Power had done the greatest jnjury by destroying that corrective, through the 
support of the Army maintained by the British Indian tax-payer. Mr. Rsju sympa- 
thising with States’ subjects, said that British subjects were in no better position, aa 
they did not enjoy freedom of expression or association. He added : *‘Let the States 
people understand that we cannot fight their battles. Justice and freedom we cannot 
secure for them either in Srinagar, Hyderabad, Alwar or Rampur. But we do 
realise that their destiny is linked with ours, and justice and freedom from oppres- 
sion. God willing, can be secured in Delhi, but Delhi is still far off." 

Sir Mahomed Yakub said that a great deal of blackmailing and extortion of 
money by newspapers from the Princes in India was going on. Many ncwspaixTS 
in British India lived entirely on blakmail. Some measure should be taken to stop 
this extortion. But how could a real remedy be found if the Princes would go on 
inviting editors of papers, feeding them sumptuously and giving them a thick packet 
of currency notes ? The Government of India must ask the Rulers to stop this 
practice. The speaker was against Federation, but now that it was coming, it was 
desirable that the units should be givirn protection. At the same lime, he wished to 
know how the previous Act had failed to meet the requirements of the situation. He 
certainly thought the Bill was too wide, as it made no di/ferenec between Slate aoQ J 
Stale. Of the 562 States, 454 were less than a thousand square mile in area, 4.>2 
States had less than a million population each, and 374 States had less than a lakh 
of rupees annual revenue. Surely, they did not wish to sluliify themselves by giving 
protection to even petty Principalities. He hoped the Select Committee would examine 
the Bill carefully, and consider this and other changes. 

The debate had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

The a nti-Untoi:ch ability Bill 

lil. FEBRUARY The House resumed to-day further discussion of Jtan BaJtadur 
Jf. C. Rajah's motion for referring the Hindu Unlouchability Abolition Bill to a 
Select Committee. , , , , 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer, initiating attack on the opposition of the orthodox, cha- 
racrerised Pandit S. N. Sen and Raja Bahadur Kriehnamachariar as wholly misre- 
preseiiiativc men. Quoting from Swarai Vivekanand, Parambansa Ramkrishna and 
.ami Duyaiianda, Bie Speaker said that unloucliability had been sanctioned by 
nobody, not even by the Vedas. ^ i 

Raja Bahadur Ivrishnamachariar, he said, was sitting to-day with Rao Bahadur 
M, C. Rajah in the same house here, but when be went back to Madras he would 
not allow him even to enter his drawing room. That usage or institution was old, 
and there was no reason why it should ue allowed to cootioue.^ The 'suttee’ wa.“ 
also two thousand years old. But, he asked, why did you abolish it ? 
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3/r. Rantja hjvt' cbrirpHl the Hritirth btircaucracy in India with autocracy and 
irrcspiiiHihiliiy ami Haiti that, they were plnyiiij' into the handa of olhodoxy when 
they diaallowid tli.' Madras U*;'ial:itivc Council to remove iiiiloucbabilily in Madras 
wbtrre this evil had obtained its woisL and aeiUeal fiirui. Mahatma Uandbi wan 
m ver iiietiiisisieni so far an removal of nniouebahiliry was conecrued. For political 
rounvMin he nihdtt have boycotted thin le:;i.slaturc. but why should not he ask the 
(lOveniment and le^dslaiiire to (aadieate this iiiioierable blot on ilindnisin. Ho 
and Kao Baliadur Jlajah are ready to withdraw the bilis ii iho Madras legislature 
is allowed to briii^ (hi so Kills. 

Sir Jiro/nulra MU ter observed lhat much he;;t hatl Ijoeii introduced in the debate. 
An examination of the nspeet of the bill would show that the bill was vn;;ue 
and iiidilinite in its .seopc ae.d in c ll'ect neither the pre- -nble nor the statement of 
objects and nasoiiM, leir evoti the body of the Kill, riierrcd to the disabilities sought 
to bo lemoved. The i/iw MtmbiT said : ‘*it only mentions that the disabilities 
arc arising out of ctistmn.^ but docs not iiunticn out of whal customs. The 
Hindu Law in based on texts and custcnis, and nid.-s ll;^ht is thrown an to 
what paiticnlar disal»iliticH nrisinur out of sonic varticular customs arc to 
be ninoveil, it can not be known what bearing it will have on Law. Conela- 
din^, the Law McmlaT s-iid, iii(!;;td from the stamlpoint of enactments or 
• usioms or intcriirctati!iii of law, tin* prcr*ciit Ihll was v:i.';iic and indefinite and 
cuts riirht u'Toss the I.iw* of owniTship. l.'iw of Iru a and many other principles of 
law. It wano.l to rcptal certain enartments. I»ul luither the Kill nor the mcinbiMS, 
who tliiYw lunch Ik'uI without throwing; any liehf, e.avc HiKrific instances of eiiacl- 
mtiiis sou.;;hi to Ih- rcpcalul. He described iho Kili as a pious propaganda and not 
ii serious for iidorm. 

Opposinir the sn^av stion i f tin? T4aw Mrmhcr tl. it the Bill should be circulated 
for 1'einoviii.i; iadi jiuii! uc.’-s, liimtn lUtha htr JJarhi- iiH Kuriltt asserted that the Bill 
would remain as iMtliHuire a ; it was now evi u ufii r eireulation. He characterised 
the ein-ulalior. niclioo as di! alary tuctirs. Hia nfiiiul the arjj;nments of the L»iW 
IKenilu’r that the Bill <uis iotos.^ the principle of owuriship or trust as it only 
Hun.uht the leiiM val of 1* i.'al r eoeiiition of certain disubilitks arising out of customs 
and ns.-.'.:e o dy. 

Hir 'farrtf !!n>'; •e ulc the (hn.Tnm ed altitude as rejjjards the proposed lepsla- 
tion clear by fdatiiif the*’ they vo iM stipporl the eireulation motion of Kaja Bahiulur 
lvrishiiarmc)i;!; ia” as i i't ody ki < w whe.t would be the ]'r. ciso effect of the Bill 
eoveriiifr very w ill. ir.sii.' < He (b oiiul Howmi) Ikih idnr Hnrbilas Sar la’s assertion 
that till! (lovernn; nt w-.nt< d ?o pr. p'>‘iial.j tn.tonehal iliiy and ennnKTatccl a lon^' 
list of wi»rl: iben' l:y tin Madras i bwornr.i. rit towards eeuaoinic and educational 
nplib of the dco -cf'i 1 rb . SiS. 

herp y.-i.. ’ of 'ratiU'de in v.’'vh Md\«ini::ji had put the (k pressed class* s by 
Ills ermauli' m;':.!!.?: M!;'(iijch ibility \\:\ ' i>:{)reMid /»7 Jlii ) Bnhadiir M. (\ Iiajiih 
who ju'cnstd ih-’ liralMidiij ol (imiiin,.*; in as uiu* h as they possessed all temples 
wh'*‘)) ori::j! : My Ix’b ; ,*• il to die nulrMi.dvd’i.s. |?» tb.e nemo of law’ and order 
iiaiom'haliiM'y v ;i'-> ii;- Miie.ined and it was the law he Hon;;hl to remote. He refubcJ 
to be cIcMicd ai'v nmre die elem.rtary hunnn ri;j’'.5s. 

L’rirl'm/.’tirl/cri'y I'ireiilation molioti was, however, carried. 
The llniise linn ;u!]'*iirmd. 

Mi i uvAL ( ovNcit. .’Tr A-Mr.Ntuy(4 

5lh. FEPKUARY O. S. liojfftii intiuiimed .i Ibll aiuciidin;^ the Medical 

Council Act. whiih would i-nable the L'niver^ity i.f KaeivoiMi itdir al^a to elect a 
iiieinber. from auuni;^ ibc lucinberH of its I'oard of r^iudiis in Medicine, to the 
Indian Medical Cuuneii. 


T/.riff Acr Amf.npisu Bii.l 

sir Sv.'<cph lihorc inli\'d'ieevl a IVll anlc:ldtn^ the Indian Tariff Act which ^ivei 
effect to the liido-Jnpanese niul Bombay Lancashire A.^recincnts. 

Indian IStatks' Pkotec iion Biix 

Thu Houhc then resumed the consideration of the Indian States’ rrotection Bill. 

in expivtation of an intiT. btin^ and kiTii d.'Inlo on the Stales’ Protection Bill 
Mr. Panickcr, Foroi{;n Minister of the Patiala State. Mr. i:r!nrmn of the Princes’ 
ri'onncr and other disiihirnished visitors from the States iiiid representatives of 
States’ People Conference were present on the K^tlleries. Mr. Krishnamaehari, who 
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was on his Icgre on the last occasion when the bill was bcinj: ciiscus^cil. continuiiifr. 
referred to^ the constitutional position of the ‘■’iaios and oiis.'rvcd that the Princes 
and the subjects of the States formed one eutity. As huch. there was no jitstiiieation 
in interference* if the subjects wa^^cd war or a rebollioi. n^'ainst the Princes. 

Mr, Olancy, Political Sccreiary, asserted that the form of ^jiovernmcnt was different 
ill different States and the p.verumcnt of India could not dietato what the form of 
Rovornment would be in a particular State, ife reeoi: d^^ed that there was maladnii- 
nistratioii in^ the States, but several States had made rapid progress in iniprorin^ 
their administration. When there was pross mis«^?ernmeiii in any State, the 
Government of India intervened to put thii rijrht. 

As to the objection raised that the bill would sliHe even the legitimate criticisms 
Mr. Glancy maintained that it was not (he case. It was in the interest of the 
country as a whole to stop all or^^aiiisatioris biieh as dalbas which often j^ives rise 
to communal bitterness. 

Sardar flarhnnswf/h Jirar bc^aii his spct^ch on th(‘ bill, and he had not finished 
when the bouse adjourned. 


W op.unns' UNK.Mri,OYMt:NT 

6th. FEBRUARY : — Diseussion on Mr. N. M. Jushi's resolution seekine: io jwolect 
the workers a^rainst increased UMemploynunt and reilueiiyii of wa^'cs was 
resumed. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra. siip])ortiui: the motion, iir^ed the Ooveroment to do Homitliinj' 
to ameliorate the con liiions of lal-mr. He stivs«;td it was jv.irtiriiiarly binding on 
an alien Government to r de in bnch a way as ih re mi.i;hl be p. in c and eoiiteniineni 
in the country. 

Mr. /i. B. Clayton maintained that the industrial worki'rs who nrcived wairi-s 
in cash were now much Ivtter off than they were in IdJl) as iIh'p* had beiii 
considerable fall in commodity prices withouf any corri snoiuiini: rediieiion in wa^^. s. 

The problem that India was faced with was that of the ii^a’ieiilinral labour who 
formed TO per ciait of the total wajrc earners in India. 

Mr. G, Morjian ohare:«’d Mr. .loshi’s resolution with va^^ueness and imli finitonoss 
as it did not oiler any s;>« cific su^rjir^.stion, 

Mr. T. N. Rmukrishna J/eddi snL'trest(‘d that the petrol tax nive/iues that were 
appoinied to the Provineial (loveriimeiits should be ear-markeil for the development 
of rural communications and water supply. 

Mr. Ahdul Matin ChcAidhunj di ult with the resolmion in waires due to depression 
in various couniricH. lie said in Japan there h:nl been iitlimtioa in wap'S l>y Id 
P'T «'enl. while the Jloinb.iy and Ahnudaba'l Millowner; nilnci''! \va/e-» by L*.") per 
cent. In America new aviaiues w«Te boine^ op. ted fen' larp'r employment l.y a re- 
duction of the hours of work while in I ml a noihinii; of lh.it son Wi-re l»-iii',' trii'd. 

Sir llarisimjh fiour emphasised lhai um’mplMym. iit was n !arp* pi.ibhan wiiich 
hud no ready-made solution, lb’ «»u,/:hj«'«I ih*' esialihshment a t'- ntral Hoard of 
Kdneation to direct the riiivers.iics inii art fecbi.i<*:il and indnsliial ediiciiion oh 
also !he establishment of a lioard of Indii-ny and Trad'- ti* tanilrol and jrnidi* ns to 
h(o\ the country \s tnule imil industry siiould best be di viloptMl. 

L\ii Bahadur Lain Brif Kishurr niroid an Minriidm' iil to tbi‘ n-Moliilion that the 
unemployed a;rrieull oral laiioiir and the (din-.iled youths mi;:hl .also be ])iotretid. 

hr. /.inuddin Alnned complained that Ihr Ivliieation Advisory t'ommiltep to inv(?s- 
tii^ate the means of providinu; industrial ctluca'i.in was not opmed t>n tlur pha of 
want of money. Ife deplored that the nation-lmildiny; ilepariim nis KUlUTed due to 
the strinj^cney of money. lUit, he s.ai(l, for other departments money was always 
available. 

Sir Henry Gidney charp:(d the Ciovrrnment with broach of ]>roniisc rrpardinj' the 
edueational policy which he condemned ns thoroughly unsuitable to modern n.juirc- 
meiits. He insisted that the cdiication.al Hystem must be revised. 

Mr. Amarnath Dutt deprecated the urowiuK induBtiiulism which drew away the 
n^':ricultural labour. 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai admitted th.at the grievance nnrainsi the educational system was 
■ [uitc Icfdtimate but due to financial sirinjicncy the IfariOR ^bmniittcc’s nuiommcnda- 
iion for A Central Advisory 1‘ilncatiorml I5un?nu would not Ik; niaterialiHcd. 

Bandit 8, N, Sen attacked the system of education which enhanced unemploy- 
ment. 

Sir Frank Noyce reply inp; stated that it was a mistake to | divert all aitentinn on 
industrial nuemploymeot which was not very acute like the agricultural distress 
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cE^sed by the hravy fall in commodity prices. He denied the existence of unemploy- 
ment in tcchn'u’al hphrc but admitted that there was under-employment due main!}- to 
trade depression. He, howerer, expressed his willingness to accept the resolution in 
modified form, namely, Ihat^ the Government would lake such steps to remove un- 
employment and reduction in wa^cs os m.ny be practicable. 

Mr. N. M Joshi hav**'«? accepted the Government modification, the House also 
aceepted the resolution. 

Mr. 8. Cf Mitra then moved the resolution on equalisation of Import and 
Excise duties on kerosene. He asserted that discriminating treatment to the Burma Oil 
Companies by way of lower excise duty was most unjustified as it meant less money 
to the Indian exchequer, increased taxation to the taxpayers and penalisation of 
the consumers. The Burma Oil companies durinp^ the past 25 years had been 
paying fat dividends and making large profits and ns such it was not entitled any 
more to discriminating protection. He showed that the Burma Oil Company was 
really an English company and being not an indigenous concern it had no claim 
to differential treatment. If excise duty on Burma Oil be increased to the level of 
the import duty the Government would get about one crorc of rupees. 

Mr. Miller cited figures to show how large a section of Indian labour was 
supported by the Burma Oil Companies and how in many ways it filled the Indian 
Exchequer. 

Mr. Dhupat Sinfjh welcomed the resolution ns it was calculated to give relief 
to the poor consumers and also bring more revenues to the Government. He 
pointed out that with the separation of Burma, the Burma Oil Company could no 
longer be considered an indigenous concern. The Burma Oil Magnates who were 
the originators of the idea of the separation of Burma should pay the penally of 
increased excise duty on B<irmn Oil. 

The debate had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

Indian States’ Protection Bii.l 

7th. FEBRUARY i~The debate on the Slates* Protection Bill was brought to an 
end by a closure motion from the Government side. The opposition Ipnrtica Insisted 
on dividing the IIouso against the motion. The Government '..‘arried the vote by 
59 against 38 and Sir Harry Haig replied to the debate, at the conclusion of 
which the House referrwl the Bill to a Sclccrt Committee. 

This division is the first of this session, and roughly rcllccts the relative strength 
of the two sides of the Bill. The motion to refer the Bill to a Select Committee was 
carried by 08 to 30 votes, European, Centre and United India groups voting with 
the Government. 

Sir Abdur Rahim asked Sir Harry Haig whether he v.ould agree to delete in 
the Select Committee other provisions except .Tathas and conspiracies. Sir Harry 
Haig replied that the Press provisbn was an essential part of the Bill. 

Kesuming his Bp<*ech on the Bill. Sardar Harhans Sintfh IJrar dealt with the 
rights cxocrciBPd by the Purnmount Power over the Princes both in their internal 
and external affairs. If, he said, the rights exercised by the Paramount Power in 
internal aflaira were directed to meet the wishes and di'mands of the subjects of 
the States it would go a long way in stopping all .agitations against the Princes 
and would conduce to their welfare. Ife complained that, although it was the 
declared policy of the Paramount Power to intervene in the interest of good Oovern- 
raent i^iid in the interest of the Stales* subjects, it was seldom applied. On the 
other hand, the Princes arc always given nnduo piotection, M’ith tho result that the 
grievances of the subjects arc never rodressed. Sardar Marbans Singh deprecated 
tho demonstrations of tho States’ people outside their o\mi State’s border just as it 
was undesirable on the part of the British Indian subjects to agitate against the 
British Indian Government within the Slates. 

Mr. F. K. damvi observed the jiro vision of the Bill amending tho Indian Pcn-al 
Oode gave a new deriniiion of India covering the whole of India, including the 
States, which was n strikingly unilesirablc legal departure. The speaker opined that 
the Bill was urpitly callwl for to prevent the unconstitutional agitation of the 
leading .Tathas, which might lead to war. He aumitted that there was misgovern- 
ment in certain Stales, but that was no argument why protection 'to States should 
bo withheld. The provisions relating to Press should be carefully examined so as 
to allow free play of legitimate criticism. Continuing, Mr. .fames pfeadwl for reci- 
procity, asking tho States to alford the same protect or to the British Indian sub- 
jeeto aa they claimed for themselves, lie had evide.- . . of the terrorist movement 
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BpretdiDg iU teptaclee to the Indian Staten, , and it behoved the Princea to control 
me arisB rtfulatioos, which did not exist in many States at al>, so that arms may 
*®PPi**« to the British Indian terrorists from within their States. 

. ^piytng to hlr. James, Sir Abdur Rahim wondered as to who gave the lead 
in the mattor of States Protection, Sir Harry flaic or any other European ? Oon- 

* “The Princes are Indians just as wo are and 
British India and Indian India are iater>relat^ so much so that what happens 
m one ^pts on the other. When we are daily quarrelling for more powers 
we eanoot possibly weaken the Priac.eB* Powers. But that is no reason wny the 
forms of Government should not be chang^ which at present are nothing but 

of what Sir Harry Haig might say, political 
mstitutions are not like zoological or archaeological specimens meant to bo preserved, 
u * iTw * forni of Government. We want that there 

snoula be fm play of public opinion on every kind of administration." Proceeding. 
Sir Abdur B^im observed that the Bill would restrict certain rights, liberties and 
pmlegM of British Indians for the sake of the Princes, which was most unjustifii^d. 
wnen me Criminal Law Amendment Act was passed vihich curtailed the jurisdic- 
tion 01 courts, It was urged by the Government that the measure was necessary to 
and order to pave the way to political reforms. But. there was no such 
iQStincation underlying the present measure. Is some political reform contemplated 
for the p^ple w the States, the speaker asked. That was not certainly the case, 
be said. The Political Department under the Federation would be placed under 
me Viceroy, who would remain absolutely secret and sacrosanct. Cndcr the cir- 
cumstances Indians should not concern themselves about the administration of the 
States. 

The closure motion was cariied by 59 against 39 votes. 

Replying, Sir Harry Haig denied the allegation that the intention of the Bill 
was to induce the Princes to join the Federation, nor did the Government intend 
< .*P*®*‘“*^» if A“y« in the States. He had no doubt that the liberty 

of the British Indian Press had been much abused. Hut the Hill did n(»t preclude 
It froin ventilating the legitimate grievances just as it criticised the British Indian 
Baroinistration under the existing Press Act. The papers which might be found 
guilty under the proposed measure will have the right of appeal. As regards; the 
of arms to the terrorists, the Government had been in conespoiKlencc with 
the otatos since July, 1932 in order to ensure a stricter watch on Ihe movement of 
referred to a Select Commiltce by 6S against 30 votes after 
which the Assembly was adjourned. 


Ehadi Bill Passhd 

8th. FEBRUARY ;-Tbe Assembly proceeded to transact busincsB regarding the 
noD-official bills. 

.. Singh, in moving his Khaddar Name Protection Bill, said that 

't PJopoBcd legislation was very innocuous and hoped the Assembly would pass 
any opposition from any body. He deplored the attiinde of Mr. Mody 
and the Bombay Millowners’ Association to the measure, wliieli had ihe support 
even of the Provincial Governments of Madras and the Central Provincts. He also 
approved that the operative part of the Bill would depend on tb'j dis'.n.tion of 
Provincial Governments. 

»yndAo*?a, supporting the Bill, said that the Bill, if pas.s(;d, should be 
enticed immediately without waiting for Provincial AutoDomy. 
til j 8tat^ that the Bombay Millowners were making huge profits because 
^®^PrMuced spurious stuff but passed ir. as Khaddar. 

•L- w and Dewan Lalchand Navalrai also supported the Bill, 

wnich was ihen passed without any opposition. 


Bills Fall Through 

w-a!5^1i5- Harbilas Sarda, Mr. Amar N. DiUt and Khan Bahadur 

wajhiuddin being absent, the Bills standing against their names fell through. The 
nilf wu ® maintenance of Hindu widows, Succession to Htridhan under 

Prisoners* Regulation of 1818 and the amendment 

I A 
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BILL TO PROTECT MlNOR GiRLS 

Kunwar Raghuhir Singh, in moving for consideration of the Bill to pro^t 
minor Rirls, said that the etil of daughter-selling anumcd dangerous pro^rtton 
in Indian society and considerably increased the number of widows. He further 
stated that the Bill provided for the protection of minor girls against inequality of 
ages of the bnde and the bridegroom and their treatment as commodities. 

Mr. Jadhara, while supporting the principle of the Bill, pointed out the difficulties 
of lepislatioo in a matter like this. 

According his hearty support, Detcan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda thought that 
the circulation of the Bill was unnecessary. 

Bkai Paramanand thought that the Bill was useless and requested the mover 
to withdraw it. 

Sir Harry Haig stated that there was already provision in the Child Marriage 
Restraint Act to penalise the parents who marry their girls below 14 and as regards 
the sale of minor girls, the Indian Penal Code already covers the oiTcnces of that 
kind. He informed the House that the Government would support the circulation 
motion. 

The circulation motion was accepted by the House. 

B^r Council Act Amendment 

Mr. Amarmth Dutta moved for circulation of the Bill to further amend the 
Indian Bar ('Jouncils Act of 1929. 

Sir Harisingh Ootir wanted that the distribution between the English and 
Indian bars should continue but the barristers should pass some qualifying exami- 
nation in this country entitling them to practise in India. 

The Law Member Vleolared that personally he was of opinion that there should 
be a uniform Indian Bar but. nevertheless, distinctions existed which were partly his- 
torical and partly inevitable. He thought that time would come when the whole of 
Indian Bar would be manned by Indian law graduates. As the matter was very 
controversial he thought that public opinion should be sought. 

Sir Lancelot Oraham, Law Secretary, supporting the circulation stated that the 
existing law imposed no distinction between two branches of the Bar. 

That the barristers arc more cultunHl, move refined, and more respectable was the 
claim put forward by the barrister section of the House such as Messrs. Bhagatram 
Puri and Anwarul Azim while the vakiPs case was taken up by Mr, Sant Singh 
who described the former as “imported lawyers.” 

After Mr. Amnrimth Putt's reply the House agreed to circulate the bill amending 
the Indian Bar Council Act. 


Other Non-Offictai. Bills 

Galloping progress was then made hy the House in the disposal of business after 
this, as many ah fourteen non oflieial liilh being introduced amorjr whom may be men- 
tioned Ml*. Uaglinbir Singh’s Bill to Protect the Milch Catfle. .Mr. Aggarwal's Specific 
l^ason’s llighi of Partition Bills. Mr, Nnvalrai’s Indinn Arms Amendment Bill, the 
Land Acquisition Amendment. Bill, the Hindu Templf-Entry Pisabilities Removal Bill. 
Mr. Amarnath Putt’s Oiminal Law and t'ivil Procedure Code Amendment Bills and 
Mr. B. Pus’s Indinn States’ Protection against Pisaflcction Amendment Bill. 

The House then adjourned till the 13th. 

Pebate on the Tariff Bill 

13th. FEBRUARY That the Tariff Bill was not meant to afford aabstantlve 
proteetion for industries, but to restore prices to a competitive level, was admitted 
by Sir Joseph Shore to-day. When Sir Joseph Bhore asked the House to 
consider the Tariff Bill as amended hy the St*lect Committee, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmid 
launched an attack, saying that the days of free trade had gone. The whole world, 
he sail, was going more and more for proteetion and be wanted proteetion also for 
India, hut surely not for the benefit of the cnpitaliats. He wondered why the Go- 
vernment still maintained the over-valued exchange rate while it was seen that the 
cheapness of the Japanese goods were due to the depreciated Yen. Dr. Ziauddin 
Ahmed pointed out that the specific duties imposed on the miacellaneona articlea 
applied to non-British goods' while British goods would be taxed at the ‘advalorem’ 
rate whidi meant that the Indian industries would not get the desired protection. 
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Ifr. Rawtaan oeatt stid that he would not accept auythinft abort of 12 innaa per 
pound as the apecifie doty on nnderveata. He conaiderM toe protection meaaniea 
taken by the Qoveroment to be unaaiisfactory aod half-hearted. 

£7 Sa 4fa«/ip pleaded for the excluaion of Burma from the operation of the Tariff 
Bill aa the Burmeae were not connecied with either of the induatriea conoarned or 
import trade becauae they were mainly agricultural and aeooodly that Burma waa 
Ukelj to be aeparated. 

Mr. Amarnath f^uU regretted the exclusion from the original Bill by the Seleot 
Oommittee of the 30 per cent, duty on eiiamel-were aa half a doxen enamel factoriea 
were run apecially in Bengal and if protection waa withheld, the Indian enamel in- 
duatry would perish. 

Mr. ff. Skis gare a warning that Japan was a menace to the smaller industries 
of India. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra observed that, aa In the present Bill the Qofernment committed 
itself to the principle of discriminating protection, the Government ought to see that 
adequate protection was given lo the maustries. It ahonld also be enquinnl thoron^- 
ly whether other industries not mentioned in the Bill require any protection. He 
stressed that enamelled hollow-ware industries produced articles worth 12 lakhs of 
rupcM whereas the country’s total consumption was 33 lakhs. The potentiality of 
this industry was great. So it should be protected by all means. 

Mr. A. a, Qkuznavi also opposed the Bill. Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer supported it. 

Sir Joseph Shore, replying, explained that the Bill did not aim at giving subs- 
tantive protection to the industries, but to restore the competitive prices prevailing 
in 1930-31, m;iking allowances for the general fall in prices. With regard to the 
complaint of Mr. Ghuzuavi that duties on ceriaiu Japanese articles had been exor- 
bitantly high, ho stated. th.at Japan imposed even higher duty on the same articles. 
The Commerce Member refused to exempt from duly the contracts entered before the 
Bill waa introduced as the importees had got sufficient notice for consideration before 
the Bill waa passed. 

Mr. OhuznavCs attempt to omit the duty of Rs. 10 per hundred-weight on fish 
and whale oil proved abortive in spite of the support given to him by Dr. Ziauddin 
Ahmed and Sir Leslie Hudson, leader of the Europeau group. 

Mr. Ghuznavi was agaiu supported by Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed when he tried by 
another amendment to remove the duty of Re. 1-8 per duzoii on cotton uiidervc^s 
and lO annas per dozen pairs on socks aud stockings which was rejected by the 
House. . i! j * 

The next amendment by Dr, Ziauddin Ahtned seeking to replace the specific duty 
of Re. 1-8 per dozen on cotton undervests by nine annas per pound, shared the 
same fate. The House then adjourued. 

14lh. FEBRUARY :-Further discussion on Mr. S. C. Mitra’a rCTolution urging 
equalisation of excise aod import duties ou kerosene and other mineral oils was 
resumed to-day. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav gave a hearty support to the motion. He pleaded the case of 
the poor consumers, who had to pay more as the import duty on 
higher. Tue speaker did not uiiderMiand why any preferential trcatmeiil shouia be 
accorded to the Burma Oil Company and observed that the past prosperity and 
accumulated reserves of the Burma Oil Company bad been the target of the resolution. 

Detpan Bahadur Ramaawami Mudaliar opposed the resolution, as he thought 
that the enhancement of excise duty would result in the enhancement of prices oi 
kerosene which would affect the consumers. Ou the other hand, if import duty was 
lowered the Government would lose revenue. . , . . t j- 

Mr. Ba Maung described how the Burma Oil Company helped .the Indian cause 
sod opposed Mr. Mitra’s proposal. 

Sir Oeorge Schuster considered that a resolution of this nature was very embar- 
rassing for the Government as they could not usefully take part in the discussion 
without disclosing their budget position, and he thought it very unfair that an at- 
tempt should be made to force the Government’s hand. He considered the resolu 
tioD to be very vague as it did not say how to equalise the import and excise duttci, 
its only object being to hit the oil companies which were fostering indigenous in- 
duitries. He^ however, expected the oil compinies to secure the lowest possible rates 
fot the eonanmers. 
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Thiti provoked tn angry repl:^ from Mr. JUitra, who hoi^ that the reaolation 
would be accepted in the epirit in which it was moved. Hs also eharaeteriied Sir 
George Schuster as the priest giving his sermon and showing sympathy for Indian 
industries, which was uot genuine. The fact was that the British Government posses- 
sed 90 per cent capital interest in the Burma Oil Clompany and the Govt, of India 
had been turned down by Whltehalli who consider the Government here as mere 
post office. Why the Burma Oil Company and the Soeony, the two great oil 
oompanies, control the prices in India and the India Government being wedk-kneed 
ean not control them, asked Mr. Mitra. As he thought that his purpoM had been 
served, Mr. Mitra withdrew his resolution. ^ 

Loan to BiHAr 

Mr. G. P. Sinha then moved : "This Assembly recommends to the Governor General- 
in-Oouncil that he may be pleased to advance such loan, without interest or at a very 
low rate of interest, to the Government of Bihar and Orissa as will be required to 
help reconstruction of the economic structure of Bihar, devastated by the recent earth- 
ouake. The mover gave a detailed account of the havoc caused to the people and to 
the Government, who received the major part of their revenue from the areas affected. 
He hoped that the country and the Government would lend a helpin hand in the 
dire distress. 

Maulana Shafi Daudi said that immediate relief was now given in a liberal scale, 
but permanent reconstruction was required, not only in respect of private houses 
but also in respect of local bodies. Distress had brought the people and the Govern- 
ment together and removed the previous estrangement and this atmosphere might 
spread to the rest of India. 

Mr. E. ffhidd, on behalf of the European group, whole-heartedly supported the 
resolution and instanced how the European planter families too had suffered los- 
ses. He hoped that the Government of India would not only advance lones, but 
would give at least some portion of loans without interest. It was a national calamity, 
but the one bright spot was that it had brought co-operation between different clas- 
ses. By helping Bihar they would be helping the cause of India. 

Mr. B. Das sympathised, on behalf of Orissa, with the sufferers in Bihar and sug- 
gested that loans be advanced, not under arbitrary limit, but according to the capa- 
city of an individual, repayable within fifteen years, of which in the first two years 
no interest would be charged for the money invested in rebuilding the house. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir said that if the Finance Member suggested that no ioterest 
would be charged for loans, the Assembly should approve the suggestlou (hear, hegr). 
He estimated a orore and a half for repairing the Government buildings, three crores 
for helping private people and a few crores for municipalities. The estimate of five 
crores suggested by the ^retary of State was very inadequate. 

Sir George Schueter, replying, said that if the resolution aimed at whipping the 
Government to take interest, it was unnecessary. If it aimed at supporing the Go- 
vernment and expressing sympathy with Bihar he welcomed it. The Government 
of India had already given earnest consideration, and Sir Allen Parsons, Fioanec 
Secretary, had examined the position on the spot. Sir George Schuster, however, 
asked the House to remember two things. Firstly, they were dealing with public 
money and should see that the money used be most ecouomically spent. For this, 
they would depend on the Bihar Government. Secondly, various types of cases had 
to be met, and each case would require separate action. 

Duty on Raw Films 

Mr. Jadhav then moved a resolution that the present duty on raw unexpected films 
be abolished for a period of fifteen years in order that the indigenous film industry 
may derive a substautial benefit ana encouragement. 

Mr. JDudhoria supported the resolution. 

Sir FVafib Noyee said that he must repeat what he had said on this resolution on 
the last oceasioo. The Goverumeot had foil ^mpathy in the matter and the Govern* 
meut was prepar^ to consider the question of relief to an extent so that the Go- 
vernment simnld recoup themselves in respect of the drawback on films exported. 

Mr. Jadhav withdrew the resolution and the House adjourned. 

Debate on the Takiff Bill 

15th. FEBRUARY The Anembly resumed discussion on the ameodments to the 
Tariff Bill to-day. La expeetation of ao animated debate on the conflicting intereiti ci 
various industrira and import trade public galaries were pretty full with the lepie' 
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BenUtiTM of hoiiery and enamel indnatry watching minntely the late of the reipee- 
ii?e amendmeota conoerniDg their interesu. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed moved an amendment to anbatitote the dnty of Um 
per dozen paira of aocka and atockinga to aiz annaa per ponnd, the mtention being 
to reduce the burden of the conanmera of Japaneae articlea. 

After Sir Joseph Bhore replied, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed’s amendment waa rejeeted 
amidst loud cheers. 

Mr. 2). K, Lahiri Choudhury moved an amendment for imposition of 30 per cent 
of import duty for domestic hollow-ware namely, basins, bowls, dishes and plates, 
includiog rice cups, rice bowls, rice plates etc. The mover asserted that acceptanoe 
of hia motion would be the acid test of the House as to whether it supported Indian 
industry or not. Mr. Lahiri Chowdhury showed samples of various enamel wares ma- 
nufactured by Indian concerns and compared them with similar Japanese products 
and emphasiaed that in Quality and durability the Indian articles were superior. 

Mr. Bhupat Singh : What about the price ? 

Mr. Lahiri Chowdhury : That’s a nice questioD. The present Bill is to restore 
the competitive prices prevailing in 1931*31 In 1931*32 Japapese rice-cups were sold 
at Rs. 2-6-0 per dozen, whereas the Indian rice-cups were sold at Rs. 2-4-0 per dozen. 
At present due to Japanese dumping the Indian nroducts could not compete, but 
even then it proves cheaper in the long run as it is far more durable. The Bengal 
Enamel Works was started in 1920 and they had made out a good case for pi '^tection. 


Continuing, Mr. Lahiri Chowdhury said that the Indian hollow-ware industry 
is at present meeting one-third of the total demand of the countrv and it had got 
potentiality. It could supply, he said, not only the total demand of the country 
but also compete in the world market provided it gets proper encouragement and 
support. The speaker made a strong plea for adequate protection to the industry 
for some time so that it could stand on its legs within a short time and then it 
would be able to meet the country’s requirements at as cheap prices as that of the 
Japanese articles. Mr. Lahiri Chowdhury appealed to the House to accept the 
amendment, otherwise, he said, the entire industry would be ruined. 

He was supported by Dewan Bahadur Mudaliar. Mr. F. £• James, Mr. N. M. 
Joshi, Mr. 8. U Mitra and partially by Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed. 

Mr, N. If. Joshi appealed to the President to follow the practice prevalent in 
the House of Commons and throw open the proce^ings of the Select Committee 
to the public, at least that part of the proceedings which relate to the examination 
of expert witnesses or supply of information by the Government on tM particular 
subject under discussion, because in its absence it become very difficult for toe 
members who are not members of the Select Committee to judge on what basis tne 
Select Committee came to its decision. , , 

Mr. S. C. Mitra cited statistics to show that the Indian factories were •upply- 
ing about 30 per cent of the country’s consumption at prices which, ii durability 
is taken into consideration, were much cheaper than the Japanese products. 

Mr. SaHsh Sen followed in the same strain. .. . j . 

Mr. A. Jf. Ohmnavi was not prepared to give any protection to the industry until 
the Committee of Enquiry reported that the Indian enamel industry was eligible 

for protection. . , , 

air Darcy Lindsay accorded whole-hearted support to the prot^tion proposal, 
because coming as he did from Ben^l he knew that the enamel industry there 
needed protection from unfair protection. .u- 

Sir Joseph Bhore fully supported the measure as it was incorporated in tte 
original Bill. Explaining the Government’s attitude towards the Select Commute^ 
Sir Joseph said that the official members remained neutral, because one section of 
non-official members opposed the duty. 

The amendment was then carried unaninaously amidst applause. 

^ During the debate on enamel industry the Prendent obwrved 

dmreesM the practice of bringing m members exhibits on the noM of 

House in support of their arguments. He requested the members to discontinue 

iupport, Mr. LMri Ou^urif Me^ed to ^ 
of imposition of uniform flat rale specific doty on domestic 
Pprceiun, irrespective of sizes. Mr. Lahin Chowdhury s 
Hwise aoeepted divid^ tea-cups into thow having a capacity of mon 
anda hall wnoei and less, d^y on the former beiog what Government ongmauy 
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pwpoied, Mmely, ten unu per dneo, while that on (he Utter eUee being lonr 
unai per dozen. Stmiler rcdnetiont were effected at re^pirdt the taocert, teapots. 
■Qm-bowlt. Jofirt and plates of tmallrr sizes. 

Mr. A, H. Ohu^iavi and Mr. Axhar AH moved amendments for insertinfc new 
eianscs by which they sought to exempt from the operation of the Tariff Act those 
goods for which contract had been made before December 22 last or aellers’ aecep- 
tance had been put in conrae of transmission to the buyer before the 9lh January, 
rJ34 or which arrived any Indian port before January 15 last. 

Sir Mohammad Ytihuh and Sir Cowaxji Jehangir supported the acceptance of 
k istter remarked that it was an exceptional case and although 

be did not want to set a bad precedent, he asked for exemption in this case as it was 
made on grounds of justice and equity. He referred to the protracted nature of the 
Indo-Japanese negotiations and said how could people suspend all their trade 
during that long period and await the result of the negotiations. The exemption 
in the ease of goods on the high seas would not 'entail much loss of revenue to 
the manufacturers here. 

Mr. Quoting from the sp^hes of Mr. Jinnah and Pandit Motilal Nehru 

delivered in 1924, pleaded that ignorance of ihc impending taxation whether for 
revenues or for protection was no argument why certain goods in transit should be 
exempted. He wanted the maintenance of that rsMiblishcd principle unless some 
^nvincing reasons for a contrary action was shown. He asked the House to remcm- 
hands ” maxim, “he who seeks equity must come with clean 

pr. ZiawMin Ahmed pleaded that the articles which had already arrived in 
India might be exempted from duty. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer opposed the amendment. After Mr. Hardy had spoken, both the 
amendmeiita of Messrs. Azharaii and Ghuznavi were defeated. The stn^ond reading 
of the Bill being passed Sir Joseph Shore moved that the Bill as amended be 
passed. 

At the lime of the third reading of the Bill, Dr. Zirtuddin Ahmed made a speech 
stressing that the duty on hosiery should bo graded according to the size of the 
article and no uniform rate should be prescribed irrespective of weight or size. 

Mr. S, 0, Jog pleaded that the lantern industry should be safe-guarded. Dewan 
Bahadur Ramaewami Mudaliar congratulated the Commerce Member and asked for 
BacqiiHte protection to the hosiery industry. Mr. Mahapatra charged the news- 
papers being controlled by the industrialists and importers, and only their cause 
was championed by the House. But no body looked to the interests of the 
Bgrieulturists. 

After Sir Joseph Shore's reply the House aocepted the Tariff Bill as amended 
and adjourned. 


Sedition Law Amending Bill 

16lh. FEBRUARY :—^Mr. C, S, Ranga Iyer moved that the Bill to amend certain 
provisions of the Indian Pena! Code, relating to offences under chapters VI and 
yill of the said Code be circulated. By this Bill Mr. Banga Iyer sought to pro- 
vide Against the recrudescence of prosecutions of newspapers with British Press, 
which could even go to the extent of charging Mr. MacDonald’s Socialist Government 
with forgery. He asked the Government to restore the Indian Penal Code to its 
original purity. Continuing, Mr. Hanga Iyer stressed that in future the Govern- 
roent w^ld be a Party Government, when the Press would require greater liberty. 

Sir Brojendra Hitter, replying, refuted the arguments put forward by Mr. 
B%nga Iyer in support of his measure. He admitteu that “intention” was the 
essential ingredient of seditious offence and, although the word “iuteuiiou” did not 
occur in section 153-A or 124-A of the Indian Penal Code, there bad been no con- 
viction without proving that the intention of the accused was to excite disaffection 
or to bring hairra against Govern menu The Law Member further observed that 
there was no necessity for amending the present law, which had been found satis- 
factory for the last 35 years. The passing of the present measure, he stated, would 
iDtrirauce uncertainty as to the interpretatiou of the law and impose unnecessary 
burden on prosecution, which would make conviction for sedition impossible. 

Sardar Sant Singh stated that aeotioo 1E4-A of the Penal Code bad often been 
Mused, as mere expressiou of opinion was punished under the shelter of this section, 
fie said that Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru hadf been sentenced to two years’ imprison- 
ment under this seetion. If the Judioiary was incompetent, he said, it was up to 
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the Ooferonicnt to nee thtt the incompeteoce was removed. That was do basiness 
of opposiUon. 

JS^IyiDff, Mr. Ranga Iyer emphasised the need of amending the present law in 
order to liberalise it. He asked the Home Member to furnish a statement as to 
the nnmber of proseeatioos under a similar section of the law in England, a com- 

K raiive study of which would convince them how stringent the law of sedition in 
dia was, now it was administered ruthlessly, devastating Press and platform. 
Government were afraid of circulating this Bill, as public opinion would condemn 
the Government for abuse and misapplication of many sections of the Penal Code. 

The circulation motion was, however, defeated by 47 votes against 22. The 
Honae then adjourned. 

Railway Budget for 1034-35 

17th. FEBRUARY The Railway Budget for 1034-33 was presented to-day iu 
the two Houses of the Central Legislature by Sir Joseph Bhore, the Railway Member, 
in the Assembly, and Sir Ouihrie Bussel in the Council of hl^tate. 

The actual gross earnings during 1932-33 were 85.32 crores against 86 50 
crores forecasted in the revised budget estimate for the year. 

There is a loss in the working for the year 10.32-33 of 10.23 crores. The loss 
has been met by a temporao' loau from the Depreeiatiou Fund, which leaves a 
balance of 12 crores in the Fund. 

The loss, after paying all charges including interest, will be crorcs—a rtduc- 
iion from the previous year by about 2^ crores. The loss will again be met f^om 
the Depreciation Fund. 

The budget expects an increase of 2^ crores, or about 3 per cent, in the gross 
earnings. The working expenses will l>c increased by about one-third of a crore. 
It is hoped at the end of next financial year, the loss will be reduced to b}( crores. 

Account was given of the method to attract more passenger trafTie by cheaper 
fares for short journeys. It had been estimated that tourists spend at least 60 
lakhs in India annually. 

“Our works programme for the coming year is rather more ambitions than that 
for this year. Wc expect that, wc shall require about 14 crorc.s, of 'which 70 lakhs 
will be found by a further reduction in stores balances.’* 

The recent disastrous earthquake has done about one crore of damage to railways 
Then again serious damage has been done to the protection works of the Hardings 
Bridge by floods, the cost of repairing which may amount to as much ns one and 
half crore.^ The works programme dv)es not provide for any new constructions. The 
strategic lines show the usual 2 crores deficit. 

According to estimates presented by Sir Joseph Bhore the final results of working 
of Railways during 1933-34 are not likely to vary from the btidget estimate. 

The estimated deficit on all railways '(including usual two crores on strategic 
railways) is pnt at sevou and three quarters crores as against ten and a quarter crores 
last year. Though passenger earnings have fallen by over a crore during the period 
goods earnings improved considerably. 

Considerable additional expenditure is expected in repairs to earthquake damages 
and in repairs to and remodelling of llardinge Bridge protection and training works. 

Though full details are not available at present, it is rsiimated the total cost in 
1933-;14 and following two years may be between two and a half crores, of which 
the capital expenditure may be a crore and the revenue expenditure between one and 
a half crores. 

As this is considered abnormal in character, it is proposed to spread debit! on 
account of this to revenue expenditure between one and one and a half crores. 

As this is considered abnormal in character, it is proposed to spread debits on 
account of this to revenue, over a longer period. Expenditure not chargeable to 
capital will, in the first instance, be debited to the depreciation fund and repaid from 
the revenue by instalments of fifteen lakhs yearly. 

The net revenue of railways in 1033-34 is expected to he two crores higher than 
the previous year and the interest charges half a crore lower, because of lower rate 
paid on Government borrowings. 

The total deficit of seven and a three quarter crores will be met by temporary 
loan from the Depreciation Fund, which will stand at eleven and three quarter 
crojfs at the end of the year. 

The estimate for 1934-35 hopes for an increase from sll State lines of two and 
a half crores, or roughly three per cent in receipts over the current year. 
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Ihe tlMt loetauf of a qnarter of a erore in the wwking espenie to eoimtar- 
bftlADced by decraBe in interest charges and the deficit in commercial lines is reda- 
oed to three and one-third crores. 

The total deficit, inclnding strat^ic lines is five and one-third crores, which will 
as nsnal be met from farther loan from the Depreciation Fond. 

It is expected that the balance of the fund at the end of the year will be about 
ele?en and a half crores. Loans from the fund to meet the deficits will stand at 
tweuty-seTen and a half crores. 


Both daring 19^34 «nd 1034-35 the cost of renewals and replacement charges to 
depreciation fund, including the cost of repairs of earth-qaake damages and repairs 
of remodelling of the Hardinge Bridge protection and training works will be sabs- 


a half crores. 


Temporary loans to meet the deficit in two years will, therefore, reduce the 
balance in the Fund by only about half a crore. 

Taking a period of eleven years beginning from 1924-25 and ending in 1934-35 
the first six years were period of prosperity and the following five years had been 
otherwise. Crescendo of deficits b^an in 1930-31 with the five crores, grew to nine 
and a qnarter crores in 1931-32 and reached its height in 1^-33 with a figure of 
ten and a quarter crores. 

Sir Joseph hopes that that constitutes a peak, for he expects the deficit to be 
seven and three quarters crores in 1933-34 and about five and a quarter crores in 
1934-35. 

The Bailwav Member pointed out that railways will, in spite of five bad years 
since 1929-30, had still made profit of fifteen crores in eleven years since the railway 
finances were sepaiated. 

They have also contributed during the first seven years 42 crores to the general 
revenue and put by thirty-nine crores into the Depreciation Fund after meeting the 
cost of current replacements and renewals which had enabled them to meet their 
deficits in recent years without outside borrowing. 


The works programme for 1934-35 is higher than in recent years. The total sum 
provided is thirteen and a quarter crores, after providing for reduction of stores 
sdance by three-quarters of a crore. 


The programme does not provide for any important new constructions and is 
mainly for essential open line works and includes 170 lakhs to provide for urgent 
works in connection with earthquake damages and reconstruction and* remodelling 
of protective and training works of the Hardinge Bridge, and also provides over 
crores for renewal of 2,500 ^neral service wagons. 

Bir Joseph Bhore referrea to the misapprehensionB which may exist as to the 
attitude of railways towards competitive forms of transport which have of recent 
years been making inroads into railway traffic. He said : ''Spiking for Indian rail- 
ways generally, I would combat any impression that they desire to maintain at any 
coat and by any means a monopolistic position, from which to exploit public, but 
chiefly concerned with elimination of wasteful competition and utiliaatiou of avail- 
able resource of the State to the best possible advantage to the public. 


The Government of India are now in correspondence with the local Government 
on the resolutions of the Rail-Road Conference and have every reason to hope that 
a beginuing has been made in attracting serious attention of the various authorities 
ooDcerned to a problem which has been found so difficult of solution in other 
parts of the world, and in securing recognition of the view that it can only be 
lUccesafuDy attracted through co-operation between varions administrative units that 
under existing system of Government have control over different parts of this 
complex problem. 

Sir Joseph Shore’s speech concluded on a note of hop& He said : 'T would like 
to pay my tribute to all railwsymen for the steadfastness with which they have 
faced depression of the past few years. Happily we may with some jnstifieociou 
hope that clouds are at last beginuiog te exinibit signs of lifting. Such improve- 
ment as our reveoues have shown in the current year have been persistent and well 
maintaioed. Steady enlargement of our goods trrao is an indication that triule 
and eonfidenoe are beginning to revive. If we have still far to go before we ean 
fsaeh otwmality, we can at least laoe the ooming year with renewed hope and 
filllktes heaite.’’^ 
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Discussion of Railway Budget 

19th. FEBRUARY :--The debate of the Railway Budget commenced to-day. An 
atUck on the Governments railway imlicy was started by Dr, Ziauddin Ahmed, who 
criticiaed the capital expenditure and deprecated the principle of borrowing money with- 
out interest from the Depreciation Fund, which he described as the ""delicit fund.'* 
For Btimulatinft goods traffic, he stated, it was ncct'ssary to raise the prices of the 
agricultural produce. He maintained that the working ratio of the Indian railways 
was much lower than any railway in the whole world, which was due to the low 
wagra of the railway labourers. He suggested the re-introduction of the 1921 Con- 
vention that one per cent of the railway revenuis should go towards the general 
revenues, which until last year totalled fourteen and half crores. 

Mr. Naba Kumar Singh Dudhoria wantid a reorientation of the railway policy, 
and suggested that competition with other lueaos of transport like motor, air and 
steamers should be replaced by co-ordination. He suggeaied the Railway Board be 
abolished and a Department of Transport be established instead. 

Mr. Amarnath Dutt favoured the reduction of third class fare and asked for 
ordinary amenities being provided for the travelling public. He complained about 
the very bad food supplied at the railway staiions. He stated that it was naelcsa 
to spend more money on the Willingdoii Bridge as its safety has been endangered. 

Mr. Sant Singh pointed out that the retreiiehinont which affected only the lower 
grade of employees did not show improvement in the buigciary position. He also 
alluded to racial discrimination in the services of the Indian railway. 

Mr. A\ M. Jonhi charged the Government with moral and commercial ncgligeoce 
in the matter of third class passenger traffic. The Government policy of favouring 
the upper class passengers, be said, at the cost of the poor piople would never 
succeed. 

Strongly attacking the policy of the Railway Board. ’Sir Henry Gidwy said that 
time bad come when indiiitiH thcmscivcH should take charge of the railways. 

Duvan Bahadur Ramasiraniy Mudaliar pointed put the vast divergence in the 
operating ratio, including the depreciation funds of the different railways. Referring 
to the fact of borrowing from thi* Depreciation Fund, he said there was something 
radically wrong with the rules of the. Depreciation Fund which should not only be 
revised soon bur. also be given retrospective (?fr.ct from the last five years. He de- 
manded that the experiment of rcduciion of third class fares should not be confined 
only to the North-Western Railways. The Publicity Bureaus at London and New 
York, he said, were suffering from want of imaginatiou of sufficient funds, as it 
cannot attract, as in Switzerland, rich tourists. 

Mr. Bhupat Singh said that tlie promise m.idc last year by the Commerce Mem- 
ber to enquire into the grievances of third-class pissengers had not been substantia- 
ted. The continued fail in revenues was due to the increased fares and cidlousncss 
to the intolerable discomfuria of the third-class passengers who were treated like 
cattle and it was no wonder that they had boycotted the 'Ruilwavs. He stressed 
the need for providing fans in third-class comparnnenis siid referred to ihe maltreat- 
ment at the Hardwar station. Regarding retti nchmcni, he said that unlike anywhere 
else in the world, posts were crcaK^l here to provide new men. 

Messrs Raghnbir Singh, Syrd Murtaza Saheb and B. Das also spoke in the same 
strain. Sir Leslie Hudson debnd<d the t tom pan y- man aged railways fr«>in the attacks 
of ihe previous speakers. Bhai ParmananU favoured recruitment in railway services 
according to merit. But if Muslims or other minorities insisted on communal repre- 
sentation, the Hindus would not allow this to continue unchallenged. Mr. 0. 8. 
Ranga Iyer supported Sir Henry Gidncy that the management of the Railways 
should come into the hands of the Indians. 

Replying to the debate. Sir Joseph Shore made an important announcement that 
the question of producing locomotivfs in India was already taken up by the Govern- 
ment and its possibility was being most carefully examined. The Government would 
Dot rush for new extension of railways without consulting the local Qovernmeots. 
Concluding. Sir Joseph said that by giving the full value of the monev paid by the 
enstomers the Railways would be able to compete successfully with other ktuas of 
trauiport. The House then adjourned till the 21 st. 

Voting on Railway Demands 

21st FEBRUARY Demands for grants in respect of the Railways were fubmit- 
^d to vote io the Assembly to-day and diacussiou on the cat motions under Ttrtoai 
Items given notice of by members followed. 

15 
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Railway Board CRmcisEO 

Sir Jouph ShorB mofed for Che fine demand under bead ^Railiray Board’ of a 
mim not ezepedma 8 lakha and 45 thousand. 

ikwBH Bahadur BamoBwami Mudalwr, on behalf of iho Independent Party, 
initiated attack on the railway adminiatration ao far aa it. concerned the paaae^r 
traffic. He aaserted that the Rood old daya had dcfinih'ly zone when people undei> 
taking a railway journey uacd to think that they were undertaking an adeenture, and 
ooneeiouanpaa of the rignM of the travelling public along with aebae of diaoqmforta 
were inereaaing daily. It waa time, he ataied, that there ahould be re-ezamination 
and Te-orientation of Railway adminiatration and the Qoveroment muat initiate a 
forward policy. 

’'Aboliah firat claaa traflSe if yon want to make the railwnya a commercial and 
paying concern** — thua aaaerted ATr. N. M. Joalii while eriticiaing the policy of the 
Government regarding the paaaenger traffic. He cited figiirc*a to ahow that Govern- 
ment got on an average Ra. 206 from a firat cliiaa acat, R^. 2B6 fro.Ti a second class 
seat and Rt. 241 from a third claaa seat and still the railways paid more attention 
to the amenities of the upper claaa paaacngcra at the cost of the third class passen- 
gers. It would be a commercial proposition, he said, to redure the number of first 
and second class acata and increase the third class accommodation. 

Detvan Bahadur Mudaliar withdrew his cut motion after a sympathetic reply 
from Sir Joirpk Shore that the railways were doing their beat to improve the tra- 
velling conditions of the paaseugers as far as possible. Even in the present budget, 
the Railway Member stated, in spite of deficit, Government had provided 38 laca to 
be spent for the pnrposc. He stated that the Indian Kail ways piovided nineteen and 
half inches space for every third class peasenger as compared to 20 inches by the 
Railways in the United Kingdom. 

Jdr. Oayapraaad Singh moved that the demand under head “Railway Board” be 
redneexi by Rs. 105 with a view to raise a debate on the question of the creation of 
Statutory Railway Board. The mover stated at length how the idea of a statutory 
authority for the Railways first originated and how it was being proposed that it 
should be created by a legislation of the British parliament. He read cztracta from 
the report of the Federal Structure Committee that both Messrs. Jinnah and Jays- 
kar opposed the idea most vehemently. He regretted that the little control which 
the Legislamre possessed over the administration of Railways in which Indians had 
invested 800 crorca should be taken away. 

Mr. Yamin Khan, Mr. Naba Kumar Singh Dudhoria, Diwan Lalchand Navalrai. 
Sardar Harhans Singh Rrar and Mr Bhupat Singh spoke against the proposra 
Railway Board. Mr. Bhupat Singh also deprecated communal representation on 
the Board. The debate on the motion had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

22nd. FEBRURAY i^Raja Bahadur Krishwamachnnar read extracts from the 
White pHpiT proposals in which it was contemplated that under the Federal Gov- 
ernment Railways should be controlled and administered by statutory anthority. 
The White Paper farther provided that such railway authority should be created 
by a provision of constitutional act which would l)c an art of Parliament. The 
speaker pointed out that members of the Central Legislature who sat on the London 
Clommittec were faced with this situation, however much they might be opposed to 
the legislation by Parliament in this behalf. 

Mr. X. C. Veogy dwelt on the genesis of the statutory railway anthority and 
stated that the idea was first, mooted in 1930 when the Government of India in 
their despatch on Simon Commission Report suggested that under the coming 
reforms the administration and control of the Ruilways should be placed under 
statutory anthority. Giving farther history of the statutory railway smhoriry, Mr. 
Neogy said that the matter waa never discussed adequately in the P^edcral Structure 
Committee and it was smuggled into the Report of the First Round Table Confer- 
ence that the Federal Structure Committee had rrcommend<>d the creation of a 
statutory railway authority. He observed that the Indian Railways were the biggest 
co-operative body whose ownership belonged to the Indian Tax-payers in the past 
when the railways were working under a system of guarantee and the Indian 
tax-payers contributed huge sums to meet the deficits in railway earnings. If the 
fundamental principle of ownership by taz-psyera of the railways be aoeeptadi it had 
to be admitted that the legislature should have every control over the railways. 
Continuing, Mr. Neogy asserted that it wm of supreme importanoe that tw 
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Mslatm ihwM hii?e the fmet end fnlket libert; to hgielele on the poliey end 
apnioiilfftUon ^ the nilwiyi ioaemneh M the fatare Uffielttan woald eieroiie 
nniler nshtt of amending sueh lefriilttioD. 

Sir ;4Mer Sakim, iMier of the Oppopition, empbatieall j ewierted that the fnllcat 
right kgialaliOD with the right of amending for aettiog op the statutory railway 
aathority shoald lie with the Central L^gialatare and not only the control of gene- 
5“ ™ control of the administration Of railways shoald be ezeroised 

by this Imslatare. He asked for opportunity for the House to discuss the joint 
neasorandum Iw the British delegation r^arding this matter* 

S^ Jowpk Shore informed the House that His Maippiy’s Oosenment had not 
yet decided whether legislation reaaiding the Btatiitory Bailway Board should be by 
the Indian l^islature or by the British Parliament Since a cut motion always meant 
censure on the Government for the acts of commission or omission and as the Oo- 
▼emment took no decision on the matter justifying the censure, he requested the 
mover to withdraw the motion, which Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh did. 

The House acceptf'd the withdrawal of the motion on the understanding that the 
British Government should be communicated with about the desire of the House 
that the Constitution Act should includu a clause providing the lodiao 
Iwslatare with the right to legislate regarding the constitution of the Statutory 
Railway Board and railway administration generally. 

Inoianisation of Serviced 

Sir Bari Singh Oour moved a token cut to discuss the (|Ucsiion of the progres- 
sive Indianisatioii of Rsilway servici^ in all grades. He stated that for the last so 
many years the question of the Indianisatioii of services was engaging the attention 
of Indiana and as a result the Islington Commission, and Iic« Commisaion had made 
definite recommendations in the matter. But uo satisfactory progress had been 
made. 

Mr. Harbans Singh Brar. Colonel Gidney, Lala Briikiahore. Mr. Goswami Puri. 
Gopikaramsn Roy, Mr. Bhupat Singh, Mr. Amarnath Dutt, Mr. K. M. Joshi and 
Sir Cfowasjee Jehangir all spoke supporting the motion. 

Sir Joseph Shore, replying, said since the recommendations of the Lee Gommli- 
•ion had bt^n accepted in 19i5. the Government had given definite effect to their 
recommendations and Indiatiisation of the services had progreNsed satisfactorily. 

The motion was withdrawn after which the House adjourned. 

2Srd. FEBRUARY Lea/ie Hudson moved a token cut to-dsy to call attention to 
the importance of the constitution of rail-road co-ordination and orgauisaiior. of eom- 
muniemtion boards. He emphasised that the road and the railways were national 
asMts and in the national interest it was necessary that the railways roust be main- 
tained at the first class working order. It could not be in the economic good of the 
country to allow the Railways to deteriorate by allowing duplicate transiiort to com- 
plete under uneconomic condiiion. The* development of the railways and road-traffic 
rf»ted on different hands neither of whom had a broad ouUock to envisiigc the direc- 
tion in which both could be developed. 

Mr. B. Has lodged a trenchant criticism of railway mismanagement and extrava- 
gance. He complained that the railways repudiated their debt of six crores to gone* 
ral finance whico waa decided upon at the railway separation convention. 

Replying to the debate Sir Joseph Shore said that the bolding of another rail- 
road conference before the results of the last conference materialisrd would be 
premature. He hoped that the outcome of the last conference would be greater 
measure of co-operation in future between the Central Government, Railways and 
the provincial aaministration. which was csMcntial in the bitst interest of public 
communicatioQ iu India. He admitted the railways must provide more attractive 
Mvice than their rivals in order to capture traffic. He suggested that motor transport, 
instead of entering into an uneconomic compciition with toe railways, should make 
it more uedul by serving as feeder transport. 

The cut motion was then withdrawn. 

Sardar Harhansingh Brar moved a substanlial cut motion refosing grant to the 
Railway Board. Ho contended ibat the Railway Board performed no useful purpose 
to justify their demand for any grant. Gross roaladministration and extravagance 
pnivailed In the Railways and the Railway Board did not have any watch on them. 
Huge capital expenditure were undertaken by the railways only to profit contrac- 
tors and engineeni which iu the end would prove useless or dangerous to the pub- 
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lie. He cited the example of the Hardinge Bridge which coat three and a half 
crores of ropeea. He also narrated the griefeocea and iacooveoieoccs of the travel* 
ling public. The motion was defeated. 

Next, Mr. Maswood Ahmed moved a token out to discuss the question of inade* 
quate representation of the Muslims in the railway services. 

Mr. Sant Singh stated that the Sikhs had not been given proper representation 
in railway services. Mr. Ahmed's cut motion was negatived. The House then 
adjournei. 

24th. FEBRUARY :->Mr. Masmod Ahmed moved a token cut to-day to discuss 
the question of the unreasonable rates of freights. He observed, in prescribing the 
rates, the interests of the public as well as the intertsts of the carrier must be 
looked into. But where botn cannot be reconciled, the interest of the public must 
prevail. He pleaded for reduction of freights on food grains. 

Sir Joseph Shore, replying, stated that the freight on rice had been reduced 
and the railways made reduction in rates as far as possible. Further concession, 
the Commerce Member said, would mean loss to the railway earnings. 

Mr. B. Daa declared that the main policy of Government underlying the railway 
administration is to help foreign trade and to give facilitica to the military. It 
was time that the Government developed a scientific attitude towards the connec- 
tion between the railways and the indigtiious industries and agriculture. 

Mr. Jagannaih Aggarirnl observed that the Railways followed no consistent policy 
with regard to rates. Whenever any industry or agricultural produce cried lor 
relief, they considered it piecemeal and found only a tempornry mensure. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra pointed out that due to unjust manipulation of rates, business 
in mustard oil and coal in Himgal were having a shaky existence. 

Mr. A. Ti. Ohuznavi maintained that owing to high freight on coal and surcharge 
on it the trade was tottering. 

Mr. K. C. Neogi asseried that the railway rates policy has been determined more 
by consideration of promoting the foreign trade, both import and export, than by 
the consideration of helping the promotion of internal trade. He asked if the 
Government had changed that policy. He maintained that the principle of what 
the traffic can bear should be applied in fixing the rates. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir held if particular industries were allowed concession of 
rate the ultimate Joss by the railways will have to be borne by the taxpayers. 

After Sir Joseph Bhore’s reply the motion was withdrawn, 

Afrer several other cut mot ions by Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed, Mr. 8. C, Mitra and 
Mr, B. Daa raising discussions on the system of appeal by the railway employees 
against dismissal, condition of the 8tAte Bailways Press employees aod making 
Cuttack a first class railway station were disposed of, guillotine was applied ana 
the railway demands for grant under various beads were put to vote and passed. 

The House then adjourned till the 26ib. 

Salt Import Duty Bill 

26kli. FEBRUARY The Assembly met to-day with a Heavy agenda of official 
business. George Schuster introduced the Balt Additional Import Dutv 

Extending Bill, extending the life of the Act until April BO, 19B5, with the modi- 
fication that in siib-seciion 4 of section 5 of the Act, for the words Rs. 54-12 in 
both places where they occur, the words Rs. 50 should be substituted. 

Trades Disputes Act Extend. Bill 

Sir Frank Noyce introduced the Trades Disputes Act Extending Bill. He said 
that the Act would expire on May 7 next. Opinions on the Bill bad been collected 
on the question of converting it into a permanent measure. The majority of local 
Governments and bulk of uon-official opinion favoured this course and the Bill 
would seek to make the Act permanent. 

Sir Frank Noyce added that this motion should not be taken to mean that the 
Government had rejected the proposals for changes in the law, but owing to heavy 
business the Government were unable to ask the House to consider further 
amendments during the present session. 

Textile Protection Act 

Sir Joseph Shore introduced a Bill seeking to extend 'until April 30, 1934, the 
existing Textile Protectiou Act with a view to giving the Indian Legislature time 
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to ptM Ub ferdiet on the Bill introdnccd on F(>brnary 5 proTidinf^ for the mnt 
of B BobetAOtive protection to the industry. He proposecf that the Bill should be 
immediately considered and passed. Sir Joseph Bhore explained that before inirodac- 
iog the Bill he had consulted leaders of ait parties aud receired their coucurrencc. 

The Bill was passed without any discussion. 

The Reserve Bank Bill 

Sir Oeorge SehuBier then moved that the amendments made by the Council of 
State in the Bill constituting the Reserve Bank ^ taken into consideration. He 
said that the amendments were purely formal and in most cases were corrections of 
yerbal errors. 

The House approved all the amendments and the Bill, as amended by the 
Council, was passed without discussion. 

Wheat Import Duty Act 

Sir Joseph Bhore moved that the Bill amending the operation of the Wheat 
(Import Duty) Act be taken into consideration. He said that if the duty were 
aboliabed a further undesirable decline in the price of Indian wheat would occur and 
that, since the import duty in the past had not resulted in an unreasonable rise in 
prieea of Indian produce, and the harvest this year was very good, cousumers' 
interests were quite safe. 

Baja Bahadur Krishnamachariar asked why Sir Joseph Bhore had not given 
figures beforehand and inserted them in the statement of obpcis and reasons. The 
Government’s attitude seemed to be that the Assembly were merely there to pass 
official decrees. An article had appeared in the press to day saying that a new 
Assembly would be elected. He asked the Commerce Member not to place mem- 
bers in that position and help them with figures beforehand so that members bo 
able to study and criticise. He spoke particularly of the rase of rice which the 
Qoveroment were ignoring. He asked the reason of this indifb rence to Madras, 
which in the past had been niilcb^d to keep the Central Government going. He 
wsrned that be would oppose the Bill until rice wss given protection. 

Mr. 0. Morgan joined issues with the previous sprsker, asking for supply of 
statistics beforehand. For the first time since the adnitional diny was brought in 
he had supported it and hoped that the Commerre Member would consider the 
case of flour mills, particulBriy those working at ports facing bard compeniion. 

Mr, Maswood Ahmed nupporied the case for rice and asked why wheat was 
sent at cheap freights to Bihar and Bengal and why should a similar conc^asion be 
not shown to the carriage of rice northward, lie thought Punjab bad a strong 
influence in the Cabinet than Bengal (laughter). 

Dewan Bahadur Ramasivami Mudnliar supported Mr. Morgan’s argument that 
Government should plan out the economic production of wheat and not lauimh 
irrigation schemes like Bukkur, which were only cniiairig overproduction. He 
complained that Government were not giving proper aiieniion to ricegrowers, who 
constituted the msjoriiy of cultivators and inxpnyers compand to wheat interests. 
Siamese rice was playing havoc in Madras. He pUaded that as India could he self- 
contained with Indian and Burma rice, foreign rice should not be allowed to enter 
the country. ... , . . 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed and Messrs. Jadav, Yaroin Khan. B. C. Mitra and Azahar 
Ali supported the motion. , ... . 

Mr, Q, S. Baipai denied that Government showed any favouritism in rwpect 
of any particular agricultural produce. Referring to Mr. B. pus’s remark that in 
spite of the fact that there is a Bengalee in the Viceroy’s Rxerutive^ Councib Bimgal s 
interest as a rice- producing province was not safeguarded, Mr. 
remarked that it was far better that Bengalw^s were given the portfolio of ''on^ 
merce or Bomo other Department, for Law Members who had so been recruited 
from Bengal had to come at a huge sacrifice of lucrative practiec at the Bar. 

After Sir Joseph Bhore had replied the Bill was passed. 

Extension of Steel PROTErnoN An 

Sir Joseph Bhore moved for consideration of the Bill further extending the period 
of the proTitioDS made by certain Acts for the purpose of fostering and developing 
the steel iodustry and wire nail-industry in British India which expires on March 
31 next. The Commerce Member stated that the Tariff Board was enquiring into the 
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^oestioo of eoDtinaing the proteotioo of thie iodatlrr tad pending their report whieh 
w expected in May next it is necessary to extend the existing protection. 

Maja Xriiknamaehari contended that as the Tata Iron and Steel Oompany were in 
a flonrishtng ennditiou. no further protection was necessary. He pleaded lor some 
agricnltnral relief at the coat of indnatrtal protection. , 

Mr. 8. 0. Mitra and Mr. R Das snpported the Bill in its second and third 
mgardings. 

Medical Council Act Amendment 

Mr. Bajpai next mored that the Indian Medical Oonncil Actibe amended so as to 
include the Rangoon Unirersity for pnrpoaes at the operation of the Medical Oouneil 
Act enabling persons enrolled in the profincial register of Burma and posscMiog 
medical qiialifieations granted by the Unirersity, to elect one memher from 
amongst the members of the Board of Studies in medicine to the Indian Medical 
Council. The Bill was passed and the House adionrned. 

Indian Navy Discipune Bill 

27th. FEBRUARY O, Tottenham mofed to-d^ that the Indian Nary Discip- 

line Bill be referred to a Select Committee. The Army Secretary gare the history of m 
origin of the Bill and stated bow a similar bill was rejected by the House in 
by the narrow margin of a single rote. He emphasised the need of eonrerting the 
Royal Indian Nary, whieh the Bill sought to do, to gire the Indian Marine the status 
and dignity which it eminently deserved. Continuing, the Arn^ Secretary pointed out 
that Indianisation of the Navy could successfully be given effect to if toe Bill were 
passed by the House. He also deaJt with the present constitutional position of 
Indian Marine whieh could be utilised for Imperial purposes even without consult- 
ing the India Qorernment and explained that the contemplated Indian Nary would 
be an Indian force under the control of the Government of India. 

Sir Abdur Rahim, in the course of a trenchant criticism, informed the Army 
Secretary that mere change of name from the Royal Indian Marine to Indian Nary 
would not satisfy anybody who knew what the future constitution was going to be 
like, whether the Indian Navy like the Indian Army as suggested in the White Paper 
would be outside the control of the Federal Government. When the personnel of 
the Indian Navy and the rate of Indianisation had not yet been announced he 
could not lend any support to the measure. 

Mr. B, Das moved an amendment by which he sought the circulation of the 
Bill until July 31 next. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir observed that the Indian Legislatures was fully justified in 

3 'ecting the Bill in 1928, but under the changed circumstances it would now be 
vtsable to welcome the measure as the Indian Army would not be used for purposes 
other than the dcfcMice of India without the approval of the Central Legislature. 

Mr, Tottenham replying removed all suspicions and apprehensions exprMS^ by 
Don-ofiicial members as to the genuipeoess of the object of the Government in initiat- 
ing the Bill at present. 

The circulation motion of Mr. B. Das was accepted by the House. Thereafter it 
was adjourned till 5 p. m, when the General Budget for 1934-35 was presented by 
Sir Oeorge Schuster, 


Financial Slatamant for 1934-25 

The actual result of 1932-33 is that after providing 6,84 lakhs for reduction of 
debt there was a surplus of 1,55 lakhs, so that without taking into account reduction 
of debt the excess of receipts over outgoings was 8,39 lakhs. 

The revised estimates for 1933-34 show that, leaving out of account the reduction 
of debt provision, there will be s surplus of 4,29 lakhs. In the budget estimates a 
•nrplus of 25 lakhs was expected. 

The deterioration is acconnted by a drop of 5,04 lakhs oo revenue, partly balau- 
oed by a saving of 2,20 lakha on expenditure. 

The eaving is maioly lor receipt of 1,78 lakbe on account of paymeuts from 
Britain towatda the detSuce following the Capitation Tribnual award, and non-pay- 
ment of 88 lakha aoterest bn War debt. 

While gross figures of |be Qovemment’s iudebtedoesa have ioereaeed (910 erocei 
in 1924 to 1,213 oo March 31, 1034— an increase of 204 eioree)— the value of 'the 
piodnetive aeseU held egaioet the debt have ioereaaed by more than the same 
amount (by 814 erores. namely, from 664 to 978 ororei). 
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Tarainx to pioopecU tat 1934-^5, Um Finoneo Member mid : •*W« mpeet to 
dote the corrent after providing 3 croret for Debt Redemption, with a enrplaa 
of 1,29 hudWi which we propose to transfer to a special fund for l&rthqatke leliff 
measoies. ^ 

Imposition of excise duty of 21 annas per hundred- weight on factory-made sugar 
thus leaving an effective margin of protection of Rs. 7-12. This will yield Rs. 147 
lakhs whereof 7^ lakhs would be distributed among producing provinces for organtsiiig 
co-operative filing societies among cane-growers or for other measures designed to 
secure the minimum pri^ for cultivators, for which purpose he would introduce a 
Bill enabling the provincial Governments to apply schemes for enforcing*the minimum 
price for cane usm by factories. 

As regards tobacco: -On raw tobacco Rs. 2-6 per pound standard and Re. 1-14 
per pound preferential and on cigarettes Rs. 5-15 per thousand pins 25 per cent ad- 
valorem. The local manufacture would still enjoy protective benefit and the tax 
would yield thirty lakhs. 

As regards stiver : The doty on silvers be reduced from seven and a half annaa 
to five annas per ounce, yielding an extra four lakhs. 

The initial weight of inland letters is lowered from two and a half tolas to half 
a tola, coupled with a reduction in ebarg** from one and oiio-fonrth annalto one anna. 

For heavier letters chsrges will continue to be one and onc-fourth anna for letters 
not exceeding two and a half tolas, with additional one and one-fourth anna for 
successive weights of two and a half tola and fractions. 

It. is proposed to remit the extra pic per five-piec c'mbossed envelope. 

Initial charge on inland book-pnekets not exceeding 5 tolae in weight to be raised 
from 6 to 9 pies. 

It is proposed to introduce a miniminn charge for a telegram of 8 words of 9 
annas, while that for an Express telegram of the same length will be Rc. 1-2. For 
each additional word, the additional charge will be one and two annas respectively. 

Finance Member's BunaET Ppeech 

Proposals giving final touches to the finsneial structure built up during the 
psst five Years were announced by Sir (fcorgc Schuster in presi-nting his last 
Dtidgct to tne Assembly to-day.'* He claimed that in our proposals we* arc providing 
fairly for all needs that can be ftrcsccn. th.it we seem to have touched the bottom 
and that if the tendencies which have recently t)ecii apparent continue there is good 
hope that there will be a margin next year large enough not merely for the resto- 
ration of cuts in pay but for the rcla.xAtion of other burdens. But neither India 
nor any other country is yet out of the wood and a cautious outlook it atill 
necessary. 

Dealing with 19!)3 34, Sir George Rchnster said that the general decline in im- 
ports had been accornpnNicd by a substar.tia) increase in exports giving a favourable 
balance of trade of 26 crorcs in the first nine months. Rwiewiiig the budgetary 
positition for three years since the worst of crises began, the net result was that 
India would have met all her outgoings from revenue and provided a surplus 
halsnee available for debt rednetion to nearly eight erorcs. There was bardiv a 
country that could compare with this position. The Finance Member declared Inat 
the d^ot redemption pn>viaion which had arisen in the current year to nearly seven 
crores would now be reduced to three crores with effeet from the current year with 
the result that after crediting Rs. 17S lakhs ss a result of the Capitation Tribunara 
award the current year would close with a surplus of 1?^ lakhs which amount 
would he transferred to the special earthquake fund. 

Dealing with 19:I5, he said that the net expenditure would be four crores lest 
than in 1932-3:1 and only two lakhs more, in spile fof the substantial unavoidable 
extra charges, than the revised estimates for the euirent year. He emphasised that 
the net. expenditure has been reduced from about ninety-three and one-fourth crorea 
in 1930-31 to seventy-six and a half crores in 1914-35. This was a notable lacbieve- 
nent. He paid a special tribute to the\Commnndcr-in-Chief and the Army personnel 
as the military budget bad come down from a ^contract budget* of about 55 crorea 
to under 44 and a half crores next year. 

Taxation Plans 

The Finance Member next disclosed the taxation plans. The fall in the import 
of sugar had been the main cause of the budgetary tightness this year. He 
announced the impoeitioo of excite duty of 21 annaa per hundred weight on factory- 
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made eafi;ar, thas leaving an effectife margin of protection of Rs. 7-12. This will 
yield 147 lakhs whereof 7 lakhs won Id be distributed among the producing prorin- 
ces for organizing cooperative selling societies among the cane-growers or for other 
measures designed to Mcure the minimum price to cultivators for which purpose 
he would introduce a bill enabling the provincial Governments to apply schemes 
for enforcing the minimum price for cane used by the factories. As regards tobacco, 
the duties proposed are as follows : On raw tobacco, Rs. 2-6 per pound standard 
and Rs. 1-14 per pound preferential and on cigarettes, Rs. 5-15 per thousand plus 
25 per cent ad valorem. Iiocal manufacture would still enjoy the protective benefit 
and the tax would yield 30 lakhs. As regards silver both as a measure of coopera- 
tion with the United Stat^ and other silver using countries and ,to improve reve- 
nues the duty on silver will be reduced from seven and [half annas to five annas 
per ounce yielding an extra four lakhs. As regards other items the Government 
would institute a careful enquiry into the effects of the surcharges during the 
coming year. The Finance Memtier also announced the abolition of export duty 
on raw bides to stimulate exports involving a loss of five lakhs 

Postal and Telegeaph Rates 

Postal and Telegraph rates are slightly changed to stimulate traffic. Thus the 
postage of one anna tor a half tola letter is introduced and nine annas would be 
charged for a telegram of eight words. The proposal would involve aome loss 
before traffic responded, but this would be covered by accounts adjustment and 
would not affect the budget. 

The Case of Bengal 

Sir George Schuster next dealt with the case of Bengal which was piling up 
deficits at the rate of two crorcs per annum. The Government accepted provision- 
ally the White Paper proposal and have decided to impose an excise duty on 
matches at the rate of Es. 2 annas 4 per gross of boxes and to hand over half 
of the jute export duty to the jute producing p^-ovinces of Bengal, Behar and 
Orissa and Assam on the following basis : Bengal, 1C)7 lakhs : Bihar and Orissa, 
12 and a half lakhs ; Assam 9 lakhs ; Burma 13 lakhs, to compensate for the 
match consumption tax already in existence. Thus, out of a total revenue under 
this head of 210 lakhs, the Central Government would be left with three lakhs. A 
great majority of the iiidian States have agreed to levy a corresponding duty. The 
entire duty will be pooled and each State entering the agreement would get a share. 
On the estimated consumption the States’ share would be 70 lakhs yearly and this 
is exclusive of 710 lakhs provided for British India. The Finance Member empba- 
ais^ that these proposals must be regarded as provisional as they could do nothing 
which would prejudice the position under the .new constilutioo or anticipate the 
decisiona of Parliament. 

Bihar Measures 

The Finance Member explained the Bihar earthquake relief measures which in- 
clude a gift of half a crore to the Behar Government for buildings. An additional 
half crore was being advanced as a loan through the Provincial loans Fund and 
the gift to the local bodies of the total sum required for the reconstruction of roads, 
bridges, Bcbools, hospitals and dispensaries is estimated at about one crorc. As 
for the poorest classes help roust come from private charity and for others a loan 
would be advanced to the local Goverumviit on non-ouerous terms to be settled 
according to the needs, vrhile the case of agricultural losses due to the damage to 
land and crops would primarily be met from the provincial famine relief fund, the 
central Government would give further support, if required from their special fond. 

A Surplus Budget 

The Finance Member haa budgetted for a surplus of 79 lakhs for 1934-35 as a 
result of freah taxation to the extent of 172 lakhs. As regards the ways and 
meana position all capital expenditure could be met without raising fresh loana 
The forecast allows for maintaining treasury bill outstandings at about 30 crores. 
The position might be modified if sterling remittances exceed the estimates or if 
favourable opportunities for loan converaiona presented themselves. 

A Brilluht Survey 

The FiDSDce Member gave a brilliant survey of the economic position of the 
connUy. The resulu of tM Qoveroment’e indoetrial policy had been that the past 
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per oeot respectirely above 1928 capacity. No other country, not even Japan, 
could compare with this. There had been a itrcAt dcvulopmi^iit elsewhere in aiiKar, 
eeineot, electrical aoparatos, paints, etc. Bat admittedly the main interist of India 
was the affricultural nthcr than the industrial problem which had hitherto bei'ii 
laced by large remissions of taxes and rent and hy the eiasiicity of the Indian 
mooey-lender system with the result that the general condition of the ngricaliuriHts 
was that they had enough to eat and been left with a mm gin of cash for noccssaiy 
purchases^ at something like the normal le»’el of coiHumptioii. The figures of 
cotton piecegooda, salt and kerosene provt'd this, hut there was an undoubted 
daonr that the continuance of low prices might leave an uflcnnath of the serioiiH 
problem of indebtedness. These problems the Government have been studying with 
the provincial Governments and proposed to hold a special conference to review 
the situation in the first week of April. The Oovernment were reopening the faci- 
lities lor capital expenditure to the railways and provincial Governments and were 
fioanciog a getierotts reconstruction programme in Bihar. The main opportunitirs 
lay with the provincial Goveruments and this matter would be discussed at the 
lortheoipiDg conference. 

Dealing with the possibilities of improring the external demand for India's 
produce, the Finance Member discussed three mum lines : Firstly, with the empire 
ID which case those memliers who supported the 0:ttiwa ngrtemeui had done lasung 
good to their country and especially to agricultural ciassis. The Ottawa Agreement 
was capable of a much wider extension. The second line of action was a bilateral 
agreement such as that recently made with Japan. Thirdly, they should pay 
attention to marketing methods and the Government, were taking this up and ns 
an initial step were getting out a first chans marketing vxpcit to advice first as to 
certain articles and later as to the general organization. 

Concluding his survey the Finance Member said : Tndia's financial position in 
its strength challenges comparison with that of any eouiitry in the world and in 
these times of increasing economic nationalism there is no country that has brighter 
prospects or greater potentialities for economic advance than India with her own 
vast market and with her place in the British Common wuilth of Nations’. 

General Discussion of Buuiiirr 

2ad. MARCH General discussion on the Budget was initiated lo*day by Mr. 
Ranga Iyer, who characterised it as moat lamentable. The excise duty not on profits 
but on production and foodstuff was, be said, the most di^cr(diled form of taxation. 
Sir George Schuster’s parting kick would have a most terrible effect on the sugar 
industry, which would be widely resented. Mr. K.aiiira Iyer discounted the statement 
about over-production of sugar. Even if it wenf true, thi* speaker asked, why did not 
the Government find wider markets for Indian angiir in the Empire and buy in 
exchange machinery for sugar factories ? The speaker found behind this policy of 
imposition of excise duty on matches and sugar a conspiracy to revive the 
excise duty on cotton manufactures and warned Mr. H. T. Mody. 

Mr. Nabetkumar Singh Ltulhoria could not view the Budget with salisfactioii. 
He held that even 44 and a half crorcs provided for ilr; army expenditure seemed 
to Im quite a huge figure as times arc rpiite normal now. 

Mr. Ramkrishna Reddi subjected the Budget proposals to s meticulous criticism, 
abolition of the export duty on hides, he teared, would cripple the tanning 
•odostry which is growing in Madras. 

Mr. Sitarama Raju criticised the Government’s taxation policy at length and 
suggested that the example of Japan should be followed so that the country might 
properly be industrialised in a short lime. ' 

Mauiavi Abdul Matin Chowdhury, Deputy President of the Assembly, pleaded 
ease of Assam which bad only a revenue of two crorcs and was a deficit pro- 
vince. He complained that the Government of India took away 125 lokhs of excise 
duty on kerosene and petrol from Assam and deprived the poor province of its 
revenue. 

Mr. Oovind Reddi urged that the export duty on rice should be sboliahed. He 
Owrved that instead of depending on subsidy from the Central Govertiment, Beiigtl 
should find money to balance her own budget. 

16 
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Mr. S, C, . tra rovicae<l the financial policy of the Government during the 
regime of Sir C* *orge Schuster and pointiHi out that while all additional taxea that 
were imposed hv him remained in tact the provision for del>t redemption had been 
considerably reduced. With regard to the grievance of other provinces that the 
Bengal Qoveroment got relief from Central Government he stated that Bengal's 
trouble had begun with the most unjust and iniquitous Meston Award. He cited 
figures to show how much Bengal contributed to the Central Revenue previous to 
the Meston Award. ^ He was not, however, happy over the amount that Bengal 
would get from the jute duty, as most of it would be spent on police and military. 
He next dwelt at length ou the Postal budget and expressed his gratification that 
the loss in the Department had been greatly reduced. Provision foi the deprecia- 
tion fund had been brought down to Bs 8,72,000 as against Rs. 4,403,000 in 1933-34. 
Continuing, Mr. Satyen Mitra pointed out that according to the Government reply 
to a question pot by him the Postal Department is to get nearly Rs. 15,30,000 
as interest on^ the accumulation of the depreciation fund, and if this amount is 
added to the income of the Department, then it should not be a losing department. 
He protested against the excess of Rs. 90,000 that has been charged as interest on 
the capital outlay. He also expressed dissatisfaction at the method of allocation of 
income on the sale of postage stamps between posts and telegraphs branches. 
He suggest^ that the ^ actual value of the proceeds from telegrams should be 
ascertained in allocating income between the two branches. The speaker also con- 
tended that the amount of Rs. 56,59.000 to the pcstsl side on account of the 
management of the post office savinga bank, Government security and cash certifi- 
cates, was also not a fair sum. With regard to the reduction of postage on letters 
weighing half a tola. Mr. Mitra held that it will not prove a boon to poor people, 
unless the weight was raised to one tola. Ho suggested that postage on loreiga 
book-posts, packets etc. should be raised from 9 pies to 3 annas, while registration 
charge on foreign articles should be eiih.iticed from 3 to 5 annas. Proceeding, Mr. 
Mitra also criticised the retrenchment policy of tho department. While the subor 
dinate stafT in the post office and the R. M. S. were being ruthlessly retrenched 
the telegragh engineering branch has been left untouched probably because it wa 
the preserve of Europeans and Anglo-Indians. He refused to believe* that the posta 
department was a losing concern and that postage rates could not be reduced 
without retrenching the subordinate staff. He maintained that if the recommeoda- 
tiooB of the Telegraph Establishment Enquiry Committee were given effect to the 
old rates of postage could easily be restored. 

Mr. A. Das also ventilated the grievances of the subordinate staff of the post 
office. The House thereafter adjourned. 

3rd. MARCH '.^Resuming the Budget discussion to-day. Sir Cowasji Jeha^^fir 
congratulated Sir George Schuster on producing an original budget, but added that it 
was really a Bengal budget. (Laughter) He was not envious of Bengal, but wished 
the House to remember that Bengal and Bombay stood on the same footing in their 

g rievance against (he Meston Award. A public meeting called by the Bombay Sheriff 
ad recorded its protest against Bombay being left out and wanting immediate assis- 
tance. He voiced that protest in the House and reminded it that the incidence of 
taxation in Bombay was the highest in India. The Bombay Government and people 
had done their duty and taxed themselves. (Sir Qcorga Schuster : Hear, hear I). 

If Bengal bad the terrorist movemt'ot Bombay, too, had her Civil Disobedience. Was 
it a crime for Bombay not to have terrorism ? (Sir George Schuster : No). 

The BMuker rccsllcd that at the Round Table Conference a federal finance scheme 
was laid down to (he effect that a match excise duty would be tax^ for giving the 
provinces benefit in respect of income-tax. Why had Sir George Schuster anticipated 
that scheme and had he not given relief to Bombay along with Bengal ? He added 
*'We arc yet at a distance from the Federal Government, but we find that the source 
of revenue kept aside for the assistance of the Federal Government of the future is 
iMing immediately tapped. Finally, the speaker referred to what he described as a 
divine inspiration which had made Sir George Schuster balance (he budget. He 
hoped that this was based on sonnd fonndation, but asked if It was so. Why did not 
Sir George Schuster draw upon the debt redemption .provision before and save the 
country from an additional burden of taxation ? 

Sir l^slia Hudson, leader of the European group, described the financial picture 
presented by Sir George Sohoeter as not unsatisfactory, but xemarkod it would 
have really been a deficit budget but for he raid on debt .redomptiOD fund. 
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He aeked the Government of India not to rontorc the cut in sahiriee to aervicwi 
without simultatifousiy aflbrdiiig relief to the taxpayer. He approved of the (lovero- 
inent of India'e decision to take advantage of the cheap tiioney and rnthark on enpi> 
tnl works and hoped that the Trovinciul (iovernincnts would with caution do likewise. 
While Madras did not like the abolition of the export duty on hide, 
Karachi, Calcutta and Rangoon welcomed it. fic described as generous the Govern- 
meut of India’s proposals for financial help to Bihar. While Beng.*il might feel 
satisfied over half of the jute tax being given her, the rest of India would have 
the grim satisfaction that every time they struck a match it was to help Bengal. 

Sir Abdur Rahims leader of the Opposition, congratulated Sir George Schuster 
on the statesmanship and courage shown in his budget proposals. At licst. he had 

E reduced another emergency budget and there was no relief to the tax-payer. Per- 
ape it WHS the fault of the system of Government in India which had lo take 
orders from London. The financial policy of the Government of Indiii could not, 
therefore, be sound. The need of the hour was to increase the purchnsing power 
of the people by industrialisaiiun, which was not possible unless the Government of 
India were removed from the vicious circle of having alwsiys to frame a budget 
jfrom the expenditure side. It was true that military expcndiinrc had been reduced 
in recent years from fifty-five to forty-six crons, but what h.id the Government 
of India done to press India's case for justiee regarding capitation churgi s? An 
amount of 1?0 lakhs did not meet the ends of justice and India was entitled to 
know from Kir George Schuster what sti^pa had been taken by the (lovcrnmeni of 
India. Referring to Bengal, Hir Abdur Habini said that her finanrini dilhculties 
were due not to the terrorists, but to the incqiiitions Mcsloii Kctibrneiit ngainst 
which Governors from I^ord Zetland had protested. Bengal joined Bombay and 
other provinces in seeing » more equitable adjustment. In his opinion Bengal, 
which had the monopoly of jute production, deserved tb^' whole of the jute tax. 
Concluding, he suggeated that the Government of India, while presenting tha 
Central Budget, should give a general picture of the financial position of each 
province so that the House might uuderstaud the situation better and avoid inter- 
provincial jealousy. 

Sir Oeorge Sc/tusier, replying to two days’ debate, thanked those members who 
had rebuttccT the unfair criticism against the generous contribution by the Govern- 
ment of India towards Bihar relief. The attitude of those who command public 
attention io the Press was not such as would encourage gciicroua action on toe 
part of the Government or others. (Mr. G. P. Singh— Wc arc very grateful). 

Sir George Schuster contended that the sugar proposal would still leave a margin 
of profit after fixing a fair price for cultivators and consumers. Protection was 
still over 200 per cent, ad valorem and India could not export sugar on the compe- 
titive basis, but if any export occurred a rebate of duty would be grautco. As 
regards Bengal the position bod been fully examined. The case of no other province 
was comparable to that of Bengal. Thev could not under the present conditions 
restore equilibrium and the Government of India as their bankers had no oiner 
alternative but to give them extra income leaving them to fill the remainder oi ine 
K®p. He did not want the province to entertain the hope that iliero were other 
schemes up their sleeves for help to them. Sir George Kchustcr next dealt 
the criticism regarding the debt redemption fund and said that the 
was provided by the fact that compared lo the date previous to 
Indian sterling securities in London had appreciated by two-half poinis 

that the City of Ijondnn interpreted the budget proposals favourably. In the 

matter of sinking fund India’s practice had been sounder than that *“7 winancft 
ID the world. As regards the charge why this fund was not used Iwfore. the k inance 
Member’s answer was that previously revenue sources were nnccrtain and ib^B wnx- 
ipg fund provision was the margin of safety as it had proved in ^bc curren y • 
Jn any case the proposal in that respect would have to come 
for its approval. Sir George Schuster said that on war loans His Majes y 
Ooveroroent had reduced interest from i> to 3 and a half per cent. 

The House theu adjourned till the 6th. 

Voting on Budget Demani).s— Army Demand 

^ sill. MARCH :-lDterpelIations bcineOTM in the w motiMi 

for demand! for graiita under variona heada followed. ^nurf 

a token cut io the demand under head ‘Army °bacrv^ mat ^ 

expenditure in this country was a vital matter, which was responsioie lor Uie 
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beavy taiation under which people of India were ccroaninft. The btatory of military 
expenditure in this country, continued the apenkcr, would show that it ia liable to 
(CO up from time to time wh( n the finances are ea^ and it perforce (coes down 

when the Finance D«'pnrtmoiit is in difficulty. The Military Department 
in its internal organisation being oncontrolled and nnregnlatea by the ei?il 
anthority, it is apt to indulge in expenditure wbieh the country could ocH 
bear. (Continuing. Sir Abdur Itahim said it extremely sensible and specially 
neccasary that the Irgielature and tbe ciril side of the Gofcrnment, specially 
the Finance Department, should never relax their rigilence over the expen- 
diture of the Armv Department. Iloferriiig to the Capitation Tribunal Award, tbe 
apraker complained that the contribution of two crorea of mpeea from Hia Majesty’s 
Government was far leas than what was justly due to India aa even from the 

meagre report siipplird, he wna conrinerd tnat India waa entitled to more than 
two crorea, as the mniiiti imnce of indian troops, including the British troops, waa 
not merely for the dcfrnco of India, but for Imperial purposes aa had been 
admitted in the report of lliu Simon Commission. In the name of justice and fair 
play, Sir Abdur Bahim demanded that the British Exchequer ahonld pay for the 
maintenance of troops which served only the imperial canae. Me also referred to 
the alow pace of Indianisation of the army. 

Sir Henry Qidney urgtd upon the Army Secretary to seriously conaider the 

reductiou of military expenditure. lie coinplaiucd that the Anglo-Indians were 

given no place while the Indianisation of tbe army was carried on. 

Sir Ocorae Schmter, replying to the debate» stated that tbe reduction in army 
expenditure had surpaasid the expectations and the recommendations of the Inch- 
cape Committee. Uc also iuformtd the Mouse that the cost of the Frontier opera- 
tion was being gradually brought down. 

Sir Abdur J ahim's cut motion was then defeated by 54 to 43 votes. 

Executive Coukcil Deaiakd 

Mr. B. Dns then on behalf of the Democratic Party moved for redaction of 
demand under the head ^'Executive Council” to raise a diaensaion on tbe Federal 
Finance system regarding the allocation of the sources of revenue between the 
provinces and tbe centre. Mr. Das gave the history of the various committees and 
sub-committeea which had examined the complex problem of the Federal finance. 
Keferrifig to the Peel Comniiitce's recommendationa he chargtd tbe British Indian 
dciogatcB for being party to the pact with the States at the dictation of Sir Akbar 
Hydari that fifty per cent of peraonal income tax of the people in Britiah India 
should be transferred to the FtdernI Government for redemption of pre-federation 
debts. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy found fault with the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms which made 
water-tight allocatiuii of soiiri'cs of revenues to the Provinces and the centre, as a 
result of which many Provinces were facing deficits. Nowhere in the federal constitu- 
tion this tiiiaucial system prevailed and it was pleasing that the White Paper made 
definite improvemciiis on tbe present arrangement in recommending proper financial 
adjustment. 

After Sir Oiorge Schuster's reply the motion was withdrawn and the House 
adjourned. 

7tb. MARCH :—Sir Ilari Singh Gour moved a token cut under ‘‘Executive 
Council” and raised tbe question of immediate organisation of All-India Services. 
He said that the Lee Commission admittrd tne constitutional anomaly of the 
Services working on the Transferred field being responsible to an outside authority. 
Indian delegates in London had made it abundantly clear that they did not see 
eye to eye with the White Paper proposals. Ail the delegates, inclodiug European 
representatives, were unanimous that, for provincial autonomy it was necessary 
to provincialise the Services. , , 

The speaker drew attention to a provision in the White Paper defining the 
existing accruing rights, and said that if the enquiiy into tbe Service question were 
delayed for four years until after the inauguration of the new Constitution, the 
country would be asked to bear tbe burden of the existing accruing rights of 400 to 
600 extra officers. The Secretary of State would order each provitice to quarter a 
certain number of officers and tbe Miuistcr would always be a criminal in the dock 
in dealing with the Service of the officials and ausweriug the charges before tbe 
Governor. Further, in view of the new conditions of service under the new Ctonsti- 
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tation, it 8jr?ioe« were rccognieod immediately to shoulder the 

Dew eonditioDB. At preseot ibe Indinn L^isUrure and local lef^ialatarcs could 
make lawB to rcgnlmte the Public Services, but the White Paper took away the 
right hereafter. 

Mr. Bhupat Singh Mid constitutional advance was not worth having if India 
did flervices. Mr. JJoyd George had defined the services 

aa the steel frame ; they arc white ants which would eat up the fonndution of 
proposed constitution, said Mr. Singh. 

r Oid^ agreed that Sir Hari Singh Gonr voiced the demand of 

India. The smaker had put in u (lissenting niinuic to the Indian delog'itPH’ 
memorauduiD, ^ause he believed ihire should bo a transitional stage when the 
Government of India would recruit to I. C. S.. I. P. S.. 1. M. S., with a right of 
appeal to the ^<5®r^*ry of State, fhcie wtre* troubles in India which still reciuircd 
the presence of British ofiiciuls. Howivor, he sigrunl that the While Paper propo- 
sals in this irepcct aimed at taking away nifh the left hand wlnit they hud given 
with the right. ^ 

Sir Harisingh Gour preferred to cfrMite the r;.ivrii;n]'nt and demanded division 
whereupon a great commotion prevadtd in live Hon>e. Whm the Division bell was 
ringing the President wanted ihe HoiKe to naliNc the signifiance of division on 
the issue and said that if Sir Harisingh Gour’s motion was carried by a insjority 
of votes, it would mean een.snring the (tovrrnmrnt for not supporting the proi>osal 
of the reorganisation of the Public Servieis under the fideral constitution, a question 
which was now under the discussion of ihe Pailianjtiiiiiry Joint ('‘omaiittec. If. on 
the other hand, the motion was defeated, it would mmn that the House rejects 
the proposals of the reorganisation of the Public tServieis by a majority. 

Sir Harisingh 8 motion was cvcntuallv defeated as a result of the division by 57 
to 37 votes. 

Eaja Krishnantachriar moved a cut motion to raise a debate on the neccssily of 
expediting the constitutional reforms without whieh be asHcrted dissatisfaction and 
discontent would grow stronger. Two preliminary eonditions to the early establish- 
ment of central responsibility, namely the eKtablishnu nt of Ueservo Hank and the 
acceptance of safeguards iu the new constitution li id hicn accepted and therefore 
any further delay was unjustifiable. He warned tlie liovt rnmcnt that Civil Disobed- 
ience Movement was being gTuduIly npluet'd liy a more insidious movement, 
namely communism. He also wanted an unainliiguouH declaration from the (toveni- 
men t as to whether the present Assembly would be dissolved or noi. 

Sir B, L. Mitter, replying, said that the imlia (loveinment and the Sfcrelnry of 
State were doing all that was possible to expediie me reforms. As regards elcctiouh. 
Sir Brojen said that all depended on the time and scale of the new reforms. On 
his assurance that the Secretary of Stale would he informed about the unaniinily of 
this House about the need of the speedy iuiiugurulion of reforms. Raja Krtshnamu’ 
chart withdrew his motion. 

Planned 1Ccono.my for India 

Slh. MARCH : — There being no interpeliation the House proceeded with! he debate 
on planned economy which was initiated by the European group through a cut 
motion to the demand under the head ‘Executive t/ouncil’ to draw attention to the 
necessi^ of meeting the need for economic planning by means of (a) re-distribiitiou 
of the Government portfolios, (b) consideration and consolidation of tariff, (c) forma- 
tion of the economic advisory council and fd) revision of trade agreeincnts. Keen 
interest was evinced in the lobbies with regard to the discussion on this wide and 
important subject. 

Mr. F, E. JanieSf speaking on behalf of the European group on the cut motion, 
asserted that to meet the economic necessities of India in the present time and |n 
DMr future there was special necessity for certain administrative readjustinenta in 
we Government of India. He recognised that the methods which were being 
®®opf®d by other countries for economic recovery might not suit India buii recovery 
^^Id not come by itself unless the machinery of Government adapted itself to the 

* of Um modern time when all countries were trying more and more to bring 
SDout political sod economic natiooalisarion. Referring to the need far adjastments 
10 Ooverumeot portfolios, be said that the present administrative machinery 
^••archaic and would prove wholly unsuited to modern conditions when greater 
co-ordination of industrial and economic activities specially under provincial suto- 
nomy would be necessary. To achieve this end, the speaker suggested there should 
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be one member in ehar^e of the Industry end Gommeree Depatrment instead of 
two diflerent, Members hb at present. He also su/^sfested a separate ^portfolio for 
communications and one member in charge of labour and agricnltuie. 

As regards tarifTs Mr. James suggested that the Tariff Board should be made a 
permanent body and its personnel which should be strengthened ought to include 
at least one person having practical indnstrial and commercial eiperience. Its 
compositiot), he emphasised, must^ be flexible and less leisurely than at present. 
While protecting the established industries, it must not encourage incompetence 
and should keep watch on the duties it suggests. Its other functions should be 
the instituting of enquiries on the unprotected industries. As regards the Economic 
Advisory Council, Mr. James considered the present sub-committee of the Executive 
Council as the Executive Council itself minus two or three members. He wanted a 
permanent, bwly of not more than fifteen members who would represent trade, 
commerce, ngriculturc etc., and who, in fact, would be the real thinking machine 
on all f!conorai(! problems. Mr. James advocated the great necessity of a complete 
overhauling of India's trade agreements some of which date as far back as 1815. 
Concluding, llie speaker appealed to the Government to give speedy effect to these 
gciuTal and tentative suggestions and asked the Indian members not to suspect any 
sectarian or communal (‘onsidcrations in these suggestions which wore made io the 
interest of the great country they all lived in. 

ThF CL’STOMK DE.\fANP 

9th. MARCH Before the cut mntiens were taken up seriatim, the President 
drew the afirntion of the House to the scope and nature of the cut motions tabled, 
and reb rrir.g to tbe eut motion of Mr. Sitakania Mahapatra seeking to reduce 
the ilemand for grnnt of Rs. 04.35,(0) undf‘r head “Customs”, by which the mover 
wantf'd to raise a dismssioii on the policy of excise duties on agricultural produce, 
ruled that it would he out of ;»rder as the policy was dictated by the Commerce 
Department and not by eustoms officers. 

Mr. A'. 0, Neoaif «nd Mr. Gayoprasad Singh drew the attention of the Chair 
that similar cut motions under “(’ustomH” had been allowed in past years. 

Tlirough the second cut motion, Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra ventilpted the griev- 
anecH of (he Oriyns regarding non -rep resen ration of the Oriyas in the Customs 
iVp.'irl merit. 

Other ent motions under tbe head ‘CnstomB’ were either withdrawn or were not 
movefi or were declared outside the seoper of the House, Deican LalcJmnd Navalrai 
vo.MM'd the grievaneeM of the Hindus of Sind who in reality were a minority com- 
munity and this led to some heat in (lisciission. 

At Her SI veral other speakers offered their suggestions on the question, Sir George 
ii^rhiistfr. replying, said (hat no ininstice was being done to the Hindus of Sind. 

Great luMit wHK imported into the disciissions on cut motions which related to 
inadniuale repression or paucity of one comrnuDity or the other in the various 
d*par(ment of the Government. I'lic debate proceedrd for some time on communat 
lines, who'll was greatly deprecated by eertain members. 

Mr. Afurtrood Ahinars cut motion seeking to redress the grievances of Muslims 
in the Bostal .'ind 7'elegr.'!phR services in respect of their representation according to 
popul;»i;on bas.s was defeated after Sir Frank Noyce replied that in the last year’^ 
recriiitmenT. fair justice was done to the Muslim community. The House then 
adjourned 

rOSlS5 AND TeLEGRAPUB DEMAND 

lOlh. MARCH Lively discussions followed when Mr. S. C. Mitra through a 
a cut motion in the demand under 'Posts and Telegraphs Department’ raised a 
debate on retrenchment of the subordinate stall in Postal Departme»t and ventilated 
the grievnr>ecs of the lower division clerks and sorters with regard to the compensa- 
tory allowance which was denied to them. Mr. Mitra complained that while ruthless 
retrenchment was effected in the subordioate staff, the higher officers were not 
proportionately retrenched or even when rctreuchea were provided in uew posts. 
He pointed out that there was much more scope for ecouomy in the telegraph 
engineering branch. 

Mr- N. M. Joshi thought that the policy of retrenchment was a wrong policy. 
In times of dr ureesioo, he said, more employment should be provided and instead 
of closing down the post offices in rural areas which was one of the recommendations 
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of the POito Md Telef^phs BetTencbment Committee mote poetel feeilitiee thoold 
to provided by opening new post ofBcee. For the efficient administration of the 
department lower staff was more renponsible. So they should not to thrown out of 
jobs for economy. He suggested that higher officers should to retrenched as an 
automatic safeguard against unnecessary retrenchment of subordinate officers. 

A pMsag^at-arms ensued between Mr. Joihi and Sir Cotcasji when the latter 
stated that the posts and telegraph department was a commercial department which 
should pay its way. If the poet offices in rural areas were found to to losing con- 
^rn they should be abolished. The Government Departments were not charitable 
institutions to employ men. He asserted that there was a certain room for retrench- 
ment in the subordinate staff than the higher staff. 

Sir Henry Gidney championed the cause of the lower staff of the postal depart- 
ment and figur^ as a great opponent to the retrenchment policy which, he said 
assumed an epidemic form in all departments of the Government. He said that the 
post offices should be looke<i on as a public utility department. 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chowdhury voiced an emphatic protest against the manner 
in which the pruniiing knife was applied against the lower grade postal employees 
while waste aod^ extravagance were allowed in the Telegraph Engineering branch. 

Mr. Aniar Nath Dutt suggested to retrench salary and not the employees for 
the sake of economy if it was indispensable. 

Sir Thomas Ryan replying said that to enable the department to pay its way 
etlorls to reduce the expenditure and increase the revenue must coutiiiue. Ho 
refuted the allegations that lower staff were ruthlessly retrenched while superior 
ofticera were left untouched. Neither did ho admit that the postal branch was 
bearing the burden of Telegraph Branch. The motion was defeated. 

Mr. S. C, Miira then moved aiKUher token cut to voice the grievances of the 
extra-departmental agents who in comparison to work and responsibility shoul- 
iiered on them got only nominal allowance so that they might be called a band of 
honorary workers. 

Mr. 6\ Mitra moved several other cut motions to draw the attention of the 
(loveromcut to the drastic reduction of selection grade of posts spccialiy in Calcutta 
and to the grievances and service conditions of railway mail service cmplMyees. The 
motions were withdrawn after a sympathetic reply from Mr. Ilyau proiuisiog to 
go into the cases. 

(luilloiine was applied at this stage and the demands for grants under the 
various heads of exf>enditurc were put before the House aud carried. The House 
then adjourned till the r2th. 


Dlatk of Bir Thoma« By an 

12lh. MARCH Mourning and sorrow marked the atmosphere in which the 
•Assembly m't. to-day. Members were sIiocIohI to licar the irag.e news of the sudden 
lieai-h of Sir Thomas Kyan when they entered the tJouneil. 

Sir Frank Noyce, moving that a mcss.igc of condolem-e and sympathy of the 
House be coriveyt;d to the beTv;aved family, reo.ultd in chocked voice niuny sterling 
(inaliiies of the departed and said that the tniecvly of his Kudden de.-ilh was deepcncil 
ny the thought that after a few days he was to leave India lo enjoy his well-ca'-ned 
retirement. The President deplored that the news of the trug-dy (aiiie wiih shocking 
Hudd' nueBs and desired to convey the eynipaihii:'* of the llfuise to Lady Ityan and other 
members of the bereaved fiunily, .As a mark of respect lo the memory of Sir 
Thomas the House adjourned. 

Indian Tariff amendmf.nt (Cotton Protixtion) Dim. 

I3lh. MARCH :-S»r Joseph Bhore amid lond cheers rose to refer the Indian 
Tariff Amendment Bill (Cotton Protection) to a Select OirnmiUce consisting of 
Diwaii Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, Mr. H. P. Mody, Mr. Sitararn Hr. 

Ziauddin Ahmed, Mr. B. Das, Mr. K. P. Thampnn. Mr. Sat-sh (3n. Sen, Mr. JL h. 
Sarma, Lala Rameawar Prasad Bagla, Mr. Nubaknmar Ijudhona, Mr. C. S. 

Ranga Iyer, Kuja of Kolleogode, Mr. .1. R. Scott, Mr. I . .1. James, Mr. A. H. 
Ghuzuavi, Mr. Hardy and the mover. 

Sir Joseph asserted that the problem of imposing protective duty on cotton textile 
which was intimately connected with silk, artificial silk aud cotton yarn was a prub- 
em of great complexity. But it was rendered easy by the agreement belwwii the 
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Millownert’ Association of Bombay and the Lancashire delegation in giving protec- 
tion to the cotton textile industry. The main qncatioii which bad to be examined 
were whether the indnstry established any claim to protection : what ahonld be the 
measure of protection ; whether it attained sufficient Istandard of efficiency, whether 
it needed protection and ftiially whether the continuance of the protection would 
seriously met the interests of consumers. The finding.-* of the T<iriir Board on 
these questions recommend to continue the protection. The Tariff Board also 
examined if the charges of inefficiency levelled against the industry were jnstifi^. 
Continuing Sir Joseph Bhorc said that although the progress of the industry under 
protection during the past years had not been ver/ satisfactory it had been not- 
able, which justified the continuance of the protection. Ho pointeti out that the 
protective duty did not affect the consumers by enhancinff the price level. Internal 
competition acted as suffioitmt guarantee to the consumers* inten'sts despite the high 
level of import duty. The reason why the recommendations of the Tariff Board 
could not bo given effect to in their entirety wa.s the conclusion of the Indo- 
Japanese Trade Agreement and the Mody-Clare L'c.** Pact. The fixation of quota 
in the Indo-Japanesc AgrccMiicnt reduced .fapanc.-e cr>nipcaiiion and the Mody-Lees 
Pact dealt with cornpcticiou of the next competitor, the United Kingdom. 

Explaining why the Bombay Lincashire Pact was accept' d hy the (tovernment, Sir 
Joseph said that the B.imbuy Milloirners* Association was the most important and 
widespread organisation ns more tlrui half of its mernir'rship came from outside 
Bombay aud also because the G ivcriimcnt bilieved that in the wider ititcjrests of 
India closer Iiuio* British co-opera* ion wa.s nof*c8sary. He hoped that Lincashire 
would iutroducc reorientation of their aititude towards the Kist which, be was 
sure, had already been effected. By this pact India would sell more coitoii to the 
relief of the agricu!turist8. 8ir Jo-icph explained why sillc rind artificial silk indus- 
try required protection, but emphasisid that future consumers must not be mort- 
gaged for more than five years and after that t>criod rhesf* industries must establish 
their case for continued protection before the Tariff Board. 

Mr, B. Das moved an nmendmimt to Sir Joseph Bhorc's motion that the Bill 
be circulated for eliciting the opinion of commercial bodies and the public by the 
7th July, 1934. H<) stated that the Bill needed careful examination in view of the 
fact that the Indo- Japanese Trade Agreement had not yet b en signed, the Anglo- 
Japancso Agreement had not come to a conc]u;;:on, the Mody-Lccs Pact which 
was incorporated in the Bill was anti-national and ihc interest of (he bandloom 
weavers bad not been properly look'ul into, lie furtiicr complained that the protec- 
tion given to the sericuitunil industry and hosiery was not adequate. The speaker 
iliaffcd Mr. Mody for entering into pact with Lancashiro which he characterised as 
humiliating. 

Attacking the Tariff Bo-ird’s recommendations, Mr Siiannu Raja characterisoil 
them as special pleading for the mill indnstry. He would not. be sorry if the Board 
were abolished, lleferriiig to the fndo- Japanese Agn iinent Air. U-ijii said that 
the quota sy.slem incorporated in the agreement was a coufessiOM of India’s 
impotence although he agreed that ihc agrccmnit reiutiug to purchase of raw cotton 
was only a redeeming feature. Imperial prefercn.’c giV'Mi by the Mody-Clare- Lees 
Pact was not India's gift to England but Homething forced upon India and India's 
manhood must challenge it. He wanted proieciion from continurd oppressive claims 
of the mill industry far more than the protection, to ihe industry itself as the 
managing system was a standing disgrace to the mill indusiry. 

Air. Ramsay Scott considered the Bill us *mnch ado about nothing.* Protection 
given to hosiery was entirely inadequate and cotton hosiery should come under 
cotton piecegoods and enjoy fifty per cent, protection. 

Mr, N, M, Joshi dcmandeil the signing of the Indo-J ip.inesi; treaty in India as 
bo did not wish that the ceremonial aspect of the treaty should be taken away. 
He strongly deprecated the principle of accepting by the (Tovernment of the pact 
arriv^ at between Lancashire aud another private organisation here, however 
powerful, as India’s tariff policy could and must be dictated by one and one body 
alone, namely the Legislature. Ho wanted to know what India would get from 
Lancashire in return of the 25 per cent preference given to her by Mr. M(my. 

Mr, Nahakumar Singh Dudhoria also spoke • The House then adjourned 

14 kh. MARCH Resuming the discussion on the Cotton Textile Protection Bill 
to-day. Mr, Mody said : Once again I have to plead before the House for the cotton 
textile industry. Mr. Mody refuted the charges of inefficiency lev* lied against Bombay 
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millowneit ^ ebAlImf^the memhera to prore the chirgee. The mueging egeney 
criticis«fd» he obierved. wtt doe to the peculiar eonditiooa 

India, where capital was ahy. Referring; to the protests recorded by Calcotta 
•Minst ^inbny s agitatit^ re/rardin^ the jute doty allocation, he said that the 

chantc of Bengal that Bombtiy raillownera explntea the Swadeshi iDovemeot were 
based 00 miacooception, Coiitinoing, Mr. Mody weicnmed the liido*elapaoese 
agreement^ but complained that the cotton textile industry had not been adequately 
protected. He gare lostances showing how Japanese Shippers controlled the pur- 
chase of Indian comon in the interest of Japanese iiidnstrialists to the detrimeot 
of Indian manufacturers. If the duty were fixed at fifty per cent the same price- 
cutting an I selling at nn^'onomic prices would start. 

Mr. Mody resented taking off by Qovernment the Ijl^ anna specific doty plus fire 
per cent adralorem duty on yarn as ororided in his pact with Lancashire. He 
reiterated his previous charge that a good deal of yarn was imported through 

Kathiawad porta, which did not find any place in trade return. Tracing the 

genesies of the Bombiy-Lancsshire agreement, vulgarly called as the Mody-Clare- 
l^s Pact, the speaker Boated that the agre(>ment was the provitiion of dmy on 
piecegoods and their recommendation was nothing except taking off five per cent 
surcharge. He boldly declart^d that this much-maligned and wideiy-mtsundersinod 
agreement like the Ottawa Agreemi'nt was going to be jui.tifitd and to him 
Imperial preference was nothing short of rrciprooal trade arrangements. He 
visualised great political significance, as Lancashire played au important part in the 
Commons, and appealed to ail sections of the House to save this industry, which 
was in every sense national. 

Mr. V. kamkrUhna Reddy, supporting the Bill, stressed the important part 

played by the handloom industry in the economic life of India, which mainly 
relied on agriculture and cottage iiidiisiry. 

Mr. A. H. f?/mxnavii welcomed the measure as it made honest attempts at rt con- 
ciliation of various confiicting interests, namely, the iriterests of the cotton growers, 
the interests of the Indian manufacturers overseas, such as the United Kmgclttm and 
Japan. He thanked and congratulated Mr. Mody for succeSAfuliy entering into a 
pact with the Linesshire delegation, which produced imraiHliate eff<'Ct on the political 
circle in England. The pact h^ad, he asserted, a great political ^sring. Continuing, 
Mr. Qhuznavi said be had documentary evidence that when during the Anti- Partition 
agitation Bnigai declared boycott of Bnlish goods and was pleiiged to purchase 
the prodneis of Bom'tsy .Mills, Bombay .Mdlowners raised the prices by 400 per 
cent. But Bmgal supported and would be always supporting the iodusiry of 
Bombay, which was national. 

Mr. A. C. Neogy attacked the Mody-Tjecs Pact as this was an expression of 
abdication of the C mimerce Member's funciion. Bombay did not enjoy the same 
pr(*d iiuinant position, because mills were rapidly growing round ditfcrcnt centres 
for local consumption. So, to say that the Bomitay Association represented the 
msj »r number of Indian mills was incorrect. Quoting from the evidence of the 
Miiichester Chamber of Commerce before the Joint Parliaincntsry ('oromittee, Mr. 
Neogy showed that the talks of Lancashire’s conceding political rights to India 
were not real as they insisted on safeguards. He strongly cnndeniued ihe principle 
of granting economic concession on political grounds and held that the Pact was 
all the more dangerous as the other party was ruling the country. He wanted to 
know if this agreement was a fore-runner of many other similar pacts, of which 
him was given iiy the Secreury of S'ate in the House of Commons. 

Sir Leslie Hudson, oo behalf of the European group, congratulated Mr. Mody 
on bis agr»>Km'Mit which, he said, was in the best interest of India. He criticised 
t^'! lodo-Japaneae agreement as too much favourable to Japan. The House then 
adjourned. 

15tb. MARCH Amidst persistent interruptions from which be sought the 
tectinn of the Chair, Diwan Bahadur A, Ramasteami Mudaliar sought to defend 
we Mody>Lees Pact when discussion was resumed on the Cotton Textile Protection 
"'ll ihiB morniog. He said he had great re'‘pect for the honest Congresamen who 
kept themselves outside the Hnuse and maintained an attitude of inexorable non 
co-operation wiih the Oovernment but he could not understand the dishonest non- 
co-operation of ‘'super- patriots” and commercial organisations who refua»'d to send 
^presentatives to this House but pestered the Oovernment with interminable depn- 
wtiona. Defending Manebestex’s aemands for safeguards, he declared that this was 
17 
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proToM by onreiisonabtA and anti-Bririgh attitade in the Aawmbly and in the 
eoniitry. Diwan Bahadur Ramaawami Mudaliar laid ibat one direct reanlt of the 
Mody raet waa ibe porchaHe iiy Lancashire of more than double, quantity of Indian 
eotion than the C'^rnapOndiue period of the laat year. 

Mr Bhvpat Singh aasened that the Govern men t of India bad no jaatiBration fOT 
glfinir ataturory ncofrnition to the afrreenuot en’ered into by two private induatrial 
agencies. Be regrexed that the Government did not accept folly the recomi&tnda- 
tion of the Taiiff Board rgarding the ailk induarry bat he hoptd that whatever 
protection had been proposed to he given would revive the once flunriahing indnatry 
of India and bring hack ancient proapi rity. 

Mr. Pamkrishna Peddi oppoaid the Imperial preference and said that the 
Ottawa Aglet mint gave liidia certain reciprocal advaniagcs but the preaeot pacts 
assured Indhi nothing. 

Wiihout qneationiiig Mr. Mody’s business abilities, Sir Jbdur Rahim declared 
that the (lOvernment’a acceptance of the private commercial agreement raised a 
matter of great constitutional importance. Agreements of th a character instead of 
smoothing matt^'ra ratbiT complicated the iaaueH. What wou'd the Government do, 
be asked, if other orgaiusationa representing a Beeiionai interest, struck up tbeir 
pacts with private huainess corporations in other conniries and pressed the Govern- 
ment for acceptance. Unhke the Indo- Japanese Pact ihe Moriy Pact d d not pro- 
vide any definite undertaking liy Lancai-hire to buy a d'finiie quantity of Indian 
cotton while giving her certain tariff eotieessions and this element of uncertainty 
was going to invite enormous irouhles. ]f Laneashire was so willing to help the 
Ind an cultivator as stated by certain gentlemen, \thy did she not commit herself 
to some definite quota as Jiipnn did. The Gove’^nment would be in the danger of 
narrowing their vision if they encourage instead of diHcouniging such private pacts. 
He pleaded for the Miirshulabad silk industry and hoped that ihc Silect Committee 
would insist on the measure being tnkt-n for its protection. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan said that it was bunkum to sny that England bought more 
Indian cotton because of the Mody Pact. The reason should be sought in the 
Ottawa Agreement. The House theu adjourned. 

16kh. MARCH :-~Af ter four days, the debate on the Textile Protection Bill bad 
an exciting end to-day. Mr. B. Das a motion for circulation was rejected, but the 
Opposition backed Mr. Bhvpat Singh's amendment for extending the time of the 
fcjeleci Committ* ’s labcurs from ten days to three weeks. 

Sir Joseph Shore oppostd ihe amendment, saying that they would take extension 
aficiWBids if nepcssHry. The a.mendinent, being put to vole, was rejected by 54 votes 
to 32. Thereupon Mr. K. C. Neogy dedHnd that the three members of the Demo- 
cratic Party would not sit on the Committee in view of the Government’s attitude. 
Sir Joseph Bhore's motion for a Select Commi tee was carried without a division. 

When the discussion on the Bill was resumed, Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer made a 
coumer aitaek on Dcwaii Bahadur Mudaliar for troubling the calm waters of 
economic, discussions by calling the mill-owners, who were nut represented in the 
Assembly, clihhones.t and treacherous, which reaPy amounted to calling them 
scoundrels. "Mudaliars rush in where Modys fc-nr to tnad,” observed Mr. Ranga 
Iyer, all hough Mr. Mody was not an angel. The Opposition might well ask why 
Lancashire clnnioured for safeguards when there were Modys and Mudaliars in this 
country. Eventually, Mr. Ranga Iyer supported the Mody Pact as he believed in 
liido* British co-operation for increasing the world market for Indian cotton as also 
for the vulnerability of India’s enormous sea coasts and froniit^rs. He realised that 
Lancashire bad apprdschid India from a new angle of vision. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir, referring to the Indo-Briiisb Agreement, observed that the 
prosperity of the agiicultunsis led to the prosperity of the industrialists and if by 
the ludo-Japanese Agret ment the import duty on textiles had been lowered from 
75 per cent to 50 pert cent to give relief to the cotton-growers be would not 
grudge it. But be apprt bended that the cm ton-growers would not be able to reap 
the benefit of the agreement, as by skilful manoeuvres the prices of cotton would 
go down. AS regards the Moiiy-Lees Pact, he defended Mr. Mody and stressed the 
importance of ibe ‘qu d pro quo’ offered by Lancashire in tbi' agreement, namely, 
that they recognised India’s right of imposing duties ou Laucashire goods to protect 
India’s industry. 

Mr. Satyendra Ch, Mitra could not accept the view that commercial iuteretts 
and policies were insuperable, specially in a subject country like India. Mr. Mitra 
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5S?.?VJ5S^ 

‘’m *“ '*«'“•«- Mr. B. ftM’f circnluioo 

>Im Wiihin ibree week* inatrad of tvD daya, waa 

^ ""fi"'*! motion for reference of (be Teiiile 

i>iif lo ft beuct conimitti'e WK 1 I hen paBBcd. 

The situation in the Hmusg btcame deeply tense when Mr. K C. Neoav made ft 
maiiw'^fh/^hr p" the altitu.le of ihe Government regardiiiR thi/''imtH<rUDt 

the Relmo 1 **^ *^o*“eratic Parly wboae imme were inclod'd in 

^nho^ tfn, deetiiicd to sit on tbc t'ommiitee. Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed, 

«ie ahU”! pof'seommitmem, made a aimilar aiaiemeni in bia individual capaeiiy. 
fvmndtiS? »5“*‘h'i ®“"l "T, "1 »>«" of the ferlinp ibat members of Ibe gele^ 
PiivJl'iim** »^!7v ^ hiisiled due lo the sboriueas of time he would request the 
C»uvernm»'nt lo rmnisider their attitude. 

nf fhl iJ'®' anything Iwyond stating that the Cbairmao 

“ b^rci Conimiitee would try bis bcsi to a.eoroincdate tbe memhera 

lo hgiHlative Tules, if a Brief t Committee 
was unable to hnish its labours wiihin the time prescribed in the moiiou, it was 
open to come before the House and ask for more time. 


The Finance Bill 

Sir George SchHsier then moved for consideration of tbc Finance Bill. Without 
^y speech Haji H ajihuddm opposed the tinpositioii of extra one pice on book'poat. 
He p Iso coiidenimd ibe Government's present taxation policy in general. 

^r. Maatcood Ahmed suggesitd that there should be a ininihtry for agriouliurc 
and cnlieistd the Government for iiegieeting the interests of the agrieultnriHts. He 
pleaded for greater facilities for the export of rice from Bihar. The House then 
adjouruea. 

17tb. MARCH r—When ihe dtpcnssion on the Finance Bill wbs resumed to*day, Mr. 

S. filler drew the GovfTn'iieiii’s attention to Burma's indipuRium at. vihai he 
characterised as a pfilpable injusiicc in failii.g to give Burma Imek half of the 
export du*y ou rice while favouring Bengal by giving her half of the jnie export duty, 

Sir Mohammad Yakub pleadtd f<-r the utiolition of ihe propos:‘d cxeigf* duty on 
sugar and suggested the imposition of four eniMS extra duty on siib. (erns of ‘no’ 
n*' ) He also suggested tht? impf'Bition of a sinal! i xport Ouiy f>n gold which would 
secure the stoppage of txodus of gold and also bring some revenue to the 
Government. 

Mr. Jadhava urged upon the (government the importance of developing Indian 
mercantile marine in order to foster the iradf <»f the count rv. He air:o stressed 
that company laws shonld he revised to h- Ip tbe liulwin insurance im-*im'SB. 

Mr. Ainar Nath Dutt urged the Governnn »’ to uriflo the hydra headed monster 
of the Communal Awaid and the Poona Pact which did great " iiijuaiicc to Bengal 
and India. 

Mr. F. W. IJockenhidt asked the Government vrhnt specific Rolmion they contrm- 
plaltd of Assam's hiidgiiaiy diHiculneH. 

Khan Sahib Fazol f’iracha and Diwan Lalchund Navalrni also made some 
observaiiouB on the Finance Bill, afur which tbe Huune adjourned llJl the lOib. 


19th. MARCH i—Rcenming discussion on the Finance Bill t^-dny, Sir Mari Singh 
Oour urgfd the OovernnsHit to stnously coin'ider the qmsiion of reorganisa- 
tion of all public set vices in ordrT to r»dnce the expend mire of the Government 
of India if they really wanted to he savid fr(»m irrenn dnibie bankruptcy towards 
which they were rushing. He quoted figuies to show that. India bad been saddled 
during the last five years wuh additional taxation to the extent of nearly 5l crores. 
'The sp«aker next strVsed the nectssiiy of heavy rediienon in boih civil and military 
cxpendituie and in conclusion ai^ked thr* Finance Member to he respousive to the 
Wishes of the House if not responsible to it. 

^ Mr. 8, C. Mitra criticised the military administration and made serious allega- 
tiODB against the miliiftry activiiies in Miduapote, specially in Couiai. He narrated 
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mm ia wkHcIi OonitTeMmeo and other people had beeo foreed to Mliite 
ue uoion Jack or, on refutml, had be(»B aahjected to inhoniaii toriarea, their 
hMM were eeBrehed, property end modesty of the ladies ontrsired. He 

rartber related how schools had been foreed to receive batches of soldiers at the 
tine of their visit and how tea-parties and ^dailies’ or in lieu thereof cash payments 
were carted from the public, (cries of *shame’ 'shame' from the Don-official mem- 
bers) The speaker also referred to the itid«*finite confinement of detenus and 
warned the Oovemmeot that repression would fail to extinguish their love for the 
country. 

, Messrs, ^^/staria. Yamin Khan and Talih liehdi Klian made some obeerva- 
tioos on the Finance Bill Miter which the House adjourned. 

DfiATH OF Mb. R. T. H. Mackenzie 

20ch. MARCH When the Assembly met to-day Sir B. L. Mitfer^ Leader of the 
Bouse, conveyed the tragic news of the death of Mr. R. T. H. Mackf-nxie. a nomina- 
ted member, representing the Asaociated Chambers of Coromerre, wbirh oerurnd this 
morning at 6*30 under similar circumstaneea in which Sir Thomas Ryan ditd the other 
day. Sir Cowasji Jehangir, Deputy Leader of the IndeiM ndi nt Party, Mr. Gaya Prasad 
Btngh on behalf of the Centre Party, Sir Hari Singh Gour, Leader of the National- 
ist Party, and Mr. G. Morgan of the European group, all exprepned their deep aenae 
of sorrow at the untimely death of Mr. Maekeiixie and assoeiaied themselves with 
what came out of the lips of the Jy^ader of the Rouse. They all said that it was 
tim tragic that on the eve of the deceased’s retirement they should have to mourn 
his death. The ('hair also associated himself with what wns ^aid by the members 
and party Lesdera an I in accordance with the wishes of the House agreed to coii- 
to the bereaved family of the departed an expression of sincere condolence and 
sympathy of the House. The House then adjourned as a mark of respect to the 
memory of the deceased. 

Debate on the Finance Bill (contd.) 

21al. MARCH:— When discussion on the Finance Bill was resumed to-day, 8it 
Barry Baig regretted that be was not present wb»ii on Monday Mr. S. C. Mitra 
made a senes of serious allegations againHt the adminisiraiioti in Bengal, as he 
thought that the Hon’ble Member would spesk on fiotince and not on administra- 
tion. He wanted a reply and be shall have a reply. Mr. Mitra well knew the 
procedure of the House regarding seeking information from the House. Most of the 
questions he (Home Member) had to answer was from him (Mr. Miirs) and that 
also mostly as regards detenus. It was imiioaaible for any Government Member to 
give a categories] answer to the points raised in the course of a debate and he 
would ask the Bengal Government to supply the information. 

AS regards the functions of troops in Midnspore, 8ir Harry Haig pointed out 
that troops in India were maintained not only for the purpose of defence against 
external enemies, but for the purpose of giving aid to civil powers in internal 
emergencies. It was in accordance with these duties that troops were now employed 
Id Bengal. Sir Harry Haig stated that valuable results bsd been achieved by the 
presence of troops in Bengal, and Government’s anticipations in sending two 
brigades soon after the hTrorist menace* in autumn of 1935, were fulfilled, for the 
situation was now very much better (Here, Here). He did not wish thereby to mini- 
mise the efforts of civil officers, but the great part of the credit for the improved 
situation was due to the presence of troops. The general spirit of confidence bad 
been restored in Midnapore. And in Chittagong also direct results bad been 
achieved. Sir Harry Hsig bop<d that nothing should be said or done in the 
Assembly which would have the effect of trying to discourage troops io Bengal, for 
he had seen nothing in reports he had received to suggest that their discipline had 
in any way fallen short of au exemplary sundard. Referring to the problem of 
detenus, Sir Harry Haig was astonished at Mr. Mitra’s charges. Mr. Mitra had 
declared that Government should not imagine that by merely keeping iu restrain a 
few thousand young men th^ would kill the ideas of patriotism. 

Sir Harry Haig asked : "Does Mr. Mitra think that we are keeping these young 
men in order to kill the ideas of patriotism ? The problem of detenus is practically 
confined to Bengal. Are there no patriots in other provinces. Has Bengal the 
monopoly of patriotism f Or is it not that Bengal has ihe monopoly of something 
different (political murder) f. What Government are seeking is not to repress patrio- 
tism, but ths desire for murder. That is the justification lor the policy of Mpiug 
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tibm 7<N^fr men ondn We folly bi-Heve thef they are terroHeti. TIm 

Bnifral Gofarnnaent eoerk their ipformation by placing; it before two Jacfaea. If 
Uiey proeeed on wronp ^ information, it ia onl j in a very email number of enaea,” 

Mr. MitrUf interrupting, stated that the procedure wat only in respeet H State 
prisoner*. 

Sir Ararrp Hoip replied : “As regards State prisoners we follow eiaetly the same 
proeednre as is followed by the Bengal Government in regard to prisoners under 
tiM erm'nal law. I would invite Mr. Mitra to make it clear whether by expressing 
his feri«Dgs. as he did, he in any way desired to support the murder of Oovern* 
_ient officials or their friends.” 

Mr Mitra immediately answered in the negative. 

Sir Harry Haig : 1 have no doubt that be did not desire to encourage that 
feeling, but somehow his language was open to that doubt. However, the Govern- 
ment policy is to exterpate alt those ideas wbicb bring dtern dit and shame to 
Bengwl. Quite apart from the eonaiderations of mor'ali'y and inhnmvnity. 1 am 
eertain that Mr. Mitra baa realised clearly the barm that is generslly done to the 
inteiesta of hia own country, the feeling of distrust and estrangement endangered 
and the handle given to the opponents of poliiieal reform, not to speak of the 
material loss caused to the province and the expenditure involved in maintjming 
extra police force and the diversion of energies which should be utilised in bene- 
Bcent sciivities.” ^ 

proceeding. Sir Harry Haig explained the mentality of terrorists Government 
had tried amnesty and released them, hut time after time they (terrorists) had gone 
bark to the same profession. Terrorists would give np their policy only whrn they 
were made to realise^ that force would not siicrerd. And that was what Govern- 
ment were endeavouring to bring home to them now bo that they might discard 
those and endeavour to lead a normal life. When that moment occurred, no one 
would he better pleased than the Govenimeut of Bengal. 

Laatly, Sir Harry Haig refernd to the riasai Heat ion of prisoners and after 
pointing out that the reviat'd rules were framed in consultation with leaders of 
parties in the previous Assembly, he stated that ciasa (a) under the present riilet 
was a special class in old rubs snd statistieally it would he proved that it was 
not correct to say that very few prisoners were sent to class (b) and more in class (cb 

Sir Cowatji Jehangir made a strong plea for sffbrding relief to the Bf>mhsy 
Government in their budgetary d'ffieultics. He meniionfa the extent, to whicu 
retrenchment was carried out rotbiessly and the amount of extra taxation which 
bad to be imposed for balancing the budget. The Meston 8ert|pment-, be said, was 
the most iuiquitous for Bombay and the tax per head in Bombay waa the bigbeat 
in India. 

Replying, Sir George Schueter acknowledged the difficultieB of Bombay but he 
said that the Central Government was not in a position to give a general largess 
to the provinee. He pointed out that the Central Government had allowed some 
concession to iht Bombay Corporation recently. 

After Bir Giorge Bc^buater’s reply, the motioo for taking up the Finance Bill for 
consideratioo was paaaed. 

Reduction of Salt duty 

When the Finance BPI was taken up for consideration clause by clause, Mr. 
Amar Nath Dutt and Mr. Maewofjd Ahmed moved several amendments nrging 
reduction of the duty on salt of Rs. ]>4 per ciauod. All the amendments were 
n^tivetL Mr. N, M. Joeki observed that the salt duty was the worst kind of 
indirect taxes prevailing in India. 

Omission of Cigarettes Duty 

An intereating debate followed when Mr. Mastrood Ahmed moved an amendment 
seeking omission of the propoa^d duty on cigareites of 25 p<T rent, 'ad valorem 
plus Ra. 5>15-0 per tbousand cigarettes which would have the effect of lowering the 
existing import duty thus enconraging the influx of foreign cigarettes. Sir Ccwaen 
Jehangir^ Sir Hart Singh Oour snd Mr, S, C. Mitra, all opposed the propoial and 
nvgi-d the retention of the present duty. The debate had not concluded when the 
Bouse adjourued. 

22iid. MARCH When discussiou of Mr. Maeteood Ahmed*9 ameodment waa 
reaumed to-^y Sir George Schuster proposed that the debate on the ameudment be 
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b#ld over nntil an afi;r«»»nient wis arrired at ha^wAen the repreaentatives of the 
▼arioos parties aud the Finauce Member at an iaformal meetiug. 

Duty on Hides and Skins 

The President agreeing. Mr. Vidyasagar Pandya moved an amendment nripng 
the maintenance of statna qno in regard to the exnort dnty on hides and skins, 
and protesting against the abolition of duty on bides. Mr. Pandya contended that 
if th** duty be abnlished, it would kill the tanning industry which was flmriahing 
in Madras and other parts of India. He pointed out that a large number of 
Moslems was interested in the business and so he asked the Muslim members to 
support him. 

Khan Bahadur Vfilayatullah and Sadiq Hasan Seikh opposed the amendment 
on the ground that due to the export duty, the export of raw hides had consider- 
ably dwindled down. 

Mr James stressed that the Indian Tanning industry as a key industry was of 
conaidiTsble importance. Trade in raw hides and the tanning indusrrv, he observed, 
were not antagonistic brt mutually complementary. As for the fall in the export 
of raw bidt'S. he pointed out that trade depression was responsible for it. But 
internal consumption of hides had also increased. He cited figures to show that 
the tanning induMtry had been growing more and more and if the duty were to be 
abolished it would seriously ii.jure the industry without at the same time benefitting 
the primary producer. He further said that under the Ottawa Agreement, Indian- 
tanned hides were entitled to preferential treatment in the markets of the United 
Kingdom and this would be lost if the Continental tanners got the upper hand 
over the Indian tanners by reason of the abolition of the export duty on hides. He 
whole- hearted I y supported Mr. Pandya'a amendment. 

Messrs Ohmnavi, Harhans Singh Brar, B, Das and (ysullivan also spoke on the 
motion. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed observed that imposition of export duty on raw materials 
for protecting the industry was a novel argument. He asked, why not protect the 
texti]*> industry by levying a heavy export duty on cotton ? There waa, emphasised 
Dr. Ziauddin, no justification for export duty on hides which was not a monopoly 
of this country. 

Sir Ahdur Rahim, leader of the Opposition, opined that there was plenty of 
surplus hides which, if not exported, would be wasted. While the tanning industry 
most be given every protection, there was no justification for not facilitating the 
export of hides which could not be consumed hy the Indian tanneries. 

Sir Joseph Bhore, replying to the question, said thst the export of bides 
decreased from 40.000 tons in 1927-28 to 13 000 tons in 1932-33. He observed that 
while world conditions played some part in the decrease of the export of hides, 
export duty was no less responsible. 

The amend meol was eveutualiy defeated and the Honee adjourned. 

23rd. MARCH Fnrther consideration of the Finance Bill was resumed 
to-day. Mr. Maswood Ahmed moved an amendment seeking to abolish the export 
duty on skins. He quoted figures to show that the export of skins had been 
dwindling down year by year since 1913-14. He contended ihat the fall in this trade 
was not. due to economic depression. For. countries like Africa were getting an 
increased market in America and the United Kingdom whereas India waa hravily 
losing her maiket. He pleaded that the recommeiidaiiona of the Fiscal Oummission 
sboDid lie kept ill view and relief given to exporters of skins. 

Sir Oeorge Schuster sympathisra with the members who pressed for removal of 
the expitrr. duiy on skins, but observed that althongb export had fallen considerably 
from 1927-28 onwards, the figures for ten months <u 1933-31 had looked up satisfac- 
torily which showed that there was no danger of the export trade being ruined. 
Further, the abolition of the duty would involve a loss of 15 lakhs in the Govern- 
ment revenue, whh-h was not justifiable under the present eircumstauees. 

In view of the Finsnee Member's sympathetic reply the motion was withdrawn. 

Next Mr. Maswood Ahmed moved a substituted amendment relating to duties on 
cigarettes. The new amendment urged for levying an import dutv of 25 per cent 
ad valorem’ plus Bs. 8-2 per thousand or Bs. 3-4 per maund whichever waa higher. 
The moihm waa accepted. 

Another a mend men t by the same member, proposing to impose an import duty 
on uniiiannf>ietured tobacco of Rs. 3-4 per pound (Bs. 2-12, per pound in eese of 
the United Kingdom) was carrred. 
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Tax os Letters 

Mr. Mastcood Ahmed thon thrr.n^h rniothtr umpndmcnt soueht to roige 
the w«*is:hr of letters coennp one anna from half a tola to one tola. He nrp.d that 
letters weiphiiip exc‘^ed«np two and a bsif tolas should 

cost one anna and thrw pies and for every additional tola or fraction thereof the 
poatape should be half an anna instead of one anna and ihn»e pies of every two and 
a half tolas or fra^ion thereof as proposed in the Finance Bdl. Mr Maswood 
Ahmed explained that unlMs the weiphi of letters eosiinp one a"na was raised to 
one tola, a ridnetioii in the postape would not bemfii the jtoor villapers, 

Meaarg. Sitakanta Mahapatra and Sitarama Raju whole hnartt-dly supported 
the amendment. Sir Frank Noyce stated that utmost coneession had lu*en made in 
the reduetion of postape for letters and any further conees*»ion in weiphi would 
entail enormous loss on the postal deparimt'iit. He rons'deri-d that the rone^asion 
made were by no means illusory, aa some members thoupht. Detran Lalchand 
Navalrai asserted that people would always hate to pay extra charpes as the letters 
would invariably be found to weiph more than half a tola ; so it W'ould bt' hke 
takmp with other hand what was piven with one hand. Diiran lUi^adar Naralrai, 
Sarda and Mr. 8. C. ititra also held the same view. Abdulla Boon epposed the 
amendment. Sir Hari Singk Qour supporttKl the amendment. The amenameut was, 
however, defeated by 49 to ;17 votes. 

AH efforts made by Messrs. Maswood Ahmed, Jhampan and Amamath Dutt 
thri'Uph successive amendments to lower the rule of postape fur letters or to raise 
their minimum weiphi faded to achieve any riRult. 

Mr. S, C, Jog then wanted ihrouph an amendmint to lower the poslnpe from 
one anna to six pies on letters for local service. Many mt mbers supported the 
BUpp'Siion, bur it was ultimately defeated. 

Mr. AmarnufA Duti thereafter moved an amendment seekinp to reduce the price 
of post-cards to two piee, wnicb was also rejcHJted. 

Mr. Maswood Ahmed^s amendment for lowering the price of post-card to three 
pies shared the same fate. He thereafter moved auoihcr siuendment for reducing 
the price of post cards to half-anna. The debate had not concluded when the 
House adjourned till the 27th. 

27th. MARCH After the question hour in the Assembly, disenssion on the 
Finance Bill being resumed, Messrs. Amarnath Dutta and C. Mitra suppo'ied 
Maswood Ahmed’s amendment urging reduction in the price of rtoaicMrds lo half- 
sniiB and of reply-cards to one-anna. Khan Bahadur Haji fVaJihuddin suppested 
the introduction of half-size posteartla costinp three p>es. smNlI S'ze cosiinp six 
pies, and the normal size costinp nine pies. Messrs. B. V. Jadhav and Oaya*Braaad 
Sinah stressed the demand of the countiy for iowerinp the price of postcards. They 
ht'ld that the loss in revenues due to reduction in rates will be amply compensated 
by increase in traffic. 

Sir Frank Noyce^ opposinp the amendment, stated that the rednetion rates would 
involve a loss ol fifty-six lakbs of rupees. Traffic in postcards, he cued fipiires to 
show, had been droppinp since 1929-30. even before the introduction of the riihso- 
ced rates. Referrinp to Khan Bahadur Wajibuddin’s suppesrion. Sir Frank showed a 
quarter size postcard and said that such small postcard coating three pies would be 
welcome by none (Laughter). 

The motitiD was defeated by 45 to 37 votes. 

Mr. Maswood Ahmsd^s amendment urging that the price of reply postcards be 
redoned to five pice was also defeated. 

Sir Frank Ivoyce, however, agreed to consider hia suggestion for the appointment 
of to advisory committee in the postal department 

Book Post Rates 

Dewan Bahadur Pamaswami Mndaliar, roovinp for tbe reduction in the propo- 
sed enhanced rate of brok-post, observed that the increase would be a tax on 
knowledge. 

. bir Frank Noyce : The increase has been recommended to check cerUtn 
abuses. 

Mr. Neogy : Devise some other means lor tbsi. But do not raise the postage 
sll ^und, pariicularty on book-post , 

iMwan SahaduPs Mudaliar sahtiituted nmciidmeDt prescribing the postage ol 
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nine jMb for initial fi?e tolas and tii pies lor additional 6fe tolu or fraetion there- 
of on booki, patterns, or sample packets was however carried. 

Throuith snccessive amendments, Meseis. iioiwood Ahmed and Amor Ifath Dutt 
tried to raise the level of the assesssble inenme for parposes of taxation to two 
thousand rupees. But all of them proved iofructnous. 

Another amendment of Mr. Maewood Ahmed seeking to exempt from taxation 
income up to Bs. lAOO also shared the tame fate. 

Mr. Dative emeadment urging that the income of one thousand rupees be relie- 
ved of any income-tax was supported by JTAan Bahadur Wh^hiuddia, Messrs 
Bitakanta Mahapatra, Aehar A/t, 8. U. Sen and Amar nath Butt, By 50 to 37 
fOtt-B this amcnanieiit also was lost. 

Other amendments being despoeed of. all clauses of the Finance Bill were put 
before the House and passed. 

Mr. Bitar am Ra^ speaking on the Finance Bill, complained that the expedients 
which were found to meet an emergent situation had now become standardised. 
With reference to the replies by Government members to the criticism of their policy 
relating to administration and Anances of the eounti^, Mr. Bain said: He bad a 
speech on the ethics of Law and Order from the Home Member and sermons from the 
Finance Member on the ways and means of not how to improve our finances, bat 
hoe best to employ our time while speaking on the financial policy of the Govern- 
ment. Speaking on the administrative policy, he compared the condition of India 
to Ireland and observed that one-third of the people had been in jails, one-tbird 
should have been sent to the lunatic asylums and tbe rest to the ' poorhouses”. 

Oontinuing, Mr. Bsju aaserted that while there had been talks of a new consti- 
tution, the Government had been pursning a policy of repression. 

Sir Abdur Rahim, leader of the Independent Party, asked Sir George Schuster 
to tell tbe Secretary of State to give India a greater responsibility and power in 
matters financial, so that India might get a chance of regaining her financial 

^onse then adjourned till 9 p. m. 

When the third reading of the Finance Bill was continued at the post-prandial 
sitting of the Assembly, Mr. Agarwal referred to the provincial jealousies between 
Bengal with its chronic deficit caused by excessive expenditure on the Police and 
Bombay with its continued clamour for protection. He said the Punjab might wed 
ask the Government to give back to the Punjab what they deriv^ from ICbewra 
Salt Depfwits. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer criticised the Government for proposing an excise duty on 
sugar tod bringing the sugar bill after .the Finance Bill bad b^n passed. The 
spesker resented giving half ol the ju>e duty back to the Bengalees who were most 
''greedy” and to whom India meant Bengal. 

Mr. Satyen Mitra took an opportunity of replying to Sir Harry Haig'a statement 
made the other day in the Assembly on Mr. Mitra^s allegations against use of 
soldiers in Midnspore. He deplored the practice of running civil admin nitration iu 
Bengal with the help and co-opTfitinn of the miliiary. He admitted there might 
be occaaions and emergencies when military rsj might have to be installed, but that 
should never form a permanent feature of day-to-day administration. He was aur- 

S rined ^ that inaiead of making proper enquiries into tbe allegations he had made. 

ir Harry should go on showering praises on soldiers on the excellent standard of 
discipline maintained by them. He referred *0 tbe just and generous investigations 
made by Lord Cursmi into the Burma case when British soldiers committed assults 
on Burma women. It was British justice, emphasised Mr. Mitra, which was respon- 
Bible for the permanence of the British Government in the country. But the bank- 
ruptcy of Btatesmanship on the part of tbe present British Government had lowered 
British administration in public eatimaiton. BeferrinL to Sir Harry Haig’s question 
whether patriotism was a monopoly of Bengal, Mr. Mitra observed, 'T never claimed 
that. What I claimed waa that the B* ngaleea arc patriots. Much ia made of the 
assertion that Bengal bhadralog Hindus are terrorists, murderers and misguided 

J youths. But msy I ask who is it who serves Government ar an enormous risk of 
ife? Is it not Bengal Hindu 6%adrafoAa ?” Cootinaing, Mr. Mitra quoted the late 
Mr. Ookhale’s words * What Bengal tbinki lo-dty India thiuka tu-morrow.” Mr. 
Mitra aaserted that if the Government wanted peace and conciliation they would 
have to conciliate Bengal, apecially Uiodn bkadralogi of Bengal. With regard to 
the elaaaificaiion of political priaonera Mr. Mitra complained that whereas msoy 
prisooers couvietsd of heinous offcncei were .put in cisss ‘B’, political prisoust* 
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ssi.'sa ^^issrJsajJif^ •< >■» - v 

"»» '0 keep loiwr 

^ -^ - ^"^ ■*****-"' Behim e criticwm o( the eepitoiion ewenl. 

Sir GrMruQQ S^OMter ^nuphASifed that the award had fpine aiitainat> India on all poirit<t 
eicept one and the Maewiietit made by hia Majcarjr’a Government in ivapeeiof thia one 
point w« r.^nabte. B.-teriog to Mr Mod/e apeech he will Mr. Mod* would 
bare to anbatantiate alleKMions aKstoat Staten. A* lor the Inaa of rerenoe the 

??*? ?*? were briiiK taken to minimine 

tw daniter. »ir ueorjce ownater then made an aiiiiouoeenieiit reKardiiiir the port 

i- ?*^”?** Bombay 

port, tie awci ine Uoyernmeut of India riicoirniie that the maintt'nanea of the 
trade Md Unani^I a^iit, of the port of sSmbay iJ a maSSr of to mo" than 
lo^ importance III which they have a vt*ry direct concern. They have aaanred the 
OoverDfMnt of Bomtey that they will do all that is in th»?ir powor to enanrc io thi* 
port of Mmbav condiUooa of fair and equal competition with other porta and aliiliiv 
to hold ita place in aneh eooditi^a. They propone to inaiitnte an early ennn rV 
into the poaition of the port of Bomliay in order to determine what m<*aHiiree on 
their own part may be neoeaaary. 


Sir George l^huater, replying to Mr. B. Das^a point that there ahould b** a lH*tter 
lyatem of taxation, agreed that the titne had come when the relative relianre priml 
on the varioiw heads of taxation should be reviewed. That would bo a moMt nuiMir- 
tant task in fntnre of the Finance Member *a re^poii-Hibility. 

Ah for ezciaable articlea, arrangfunents bad been made to keep a record of ih.* 
inane of exeiaable articleii from factoriefl from April 1, but no payment would he 
due until May I, by which time the hilt would become law, ao that dt'inand would 
be made from April 1. He thought that tho practical problem raised by the exeia** 
duty on matches would have to be faced whenever duty waa imposed but had no 
reason to think that sro-nka which would elude duty were larger than they would 
normally bn. Sir O^virge claimed that the debate showed that hia budget, proposals 
were non-con iroversial and hoped after Sir Abdur Rahim’s remarks the House might 
be regarded as ac«^>pting th**ir proposals about Bengal beyond the range of 
controversy. Concluding, Sir George said: This is tho last debate on the Fiiiaiice 
Bill that 1 shall have to handle in India. So many members felt that the (lovern* 
roent of India had not been very enterprising in its methods of economic planning 
and that they would have liked to have seen a popular Finance Member tii deni 
with the fioaucca more in consonance with popnlar demands. Weil, sir, himory has 
not yet passed ita verdict on the rightness or wrongness of the various inethoda 
tried by many coantnea to deal with the presiMit situation. It still remains in he 
proved whether the bold expcriiuents of President Roosevelt arc right and still 
remains to be proved what ultimate reaction to the plans of that kind may he. W** 
have followed the ll•aa ainbitioua plans, bnt yei just as carefully thought out. We 
have been rnfliieiieed, let os be quite clear, very much by British methoda, tint 
ns also be clear, we have not been iiiflueiiccd by British motives. There wa.s oii«‘ 
sentence in i^ir Alxlur Rahim's speech which gave me errtnin amount of pam. 
suggesting that wo aro under the influoiicc of British motives. There is no inoiiibfi- 
of this Qovcriuneiit who looks at any question from any other p.oint of vn*w e\c« p' 
what is right, for India. (Applause). If sometimes we have chosen a eonrsc w!ii»*h 
is harder and less popular, it is because w.j believe that British methods may in Hi- 
long ran prove bolter. Wo have kept our tradition sound and I venture to (h uk 
that when Indinns of the future look back on the history of all th«*Hi! y ?a; s ih. > 
would not be so critical ns many are to-day of us w'ho have to steer Hn!oi*titii'*.s ii.i 
unpopular course of trying to follow the right principles and avuid qua' k rcuj.ilic^.* 

The Finance BUI was then passed and the House rose at i-ul) p. m. siiiid«t 
cheers and adjourned, csublishing a record in the length of the Assembly. 


The Salt Bill Debate 

28Ui. MARCH :Str Oeorne SrIiMUr then moved further consideration of tiu* 
Salt Bill. ... 

Mr. K. C, Ae«//M moved an iniicndmcnt that considerni ion lie posJpomil pemlioi' 
an opportunity for the Hou.se to ‘reir.msuhT the terniH of the r^olutioii tunt4*d 
April 1 1931) for rediatrilmlioii of Uie proeeeda of the additional ini|Kirl duty on 

18 
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tonHok ttlt in the 1i|^t of the eetion taken bj the Qovernment of Indie and the 
provineial Governments thereunder’. Mr. Neo}^ explained how at the time of 
enacting the Salt Bill the Government got a resolution passed in the Assembly 
outlining the method of distributing the proceeds of the duty. Firstly, it was laid 
down that the Government of India would devote a portion of the duty for the 
developnent of Northern India sources but the Government had failed in this 
nspeot as was clear from the report of the Central Board of Bevenue and replies 
given by the Government to questions put in the Assembly* The resolution stipu- 
lated. secondly, that the Government of India would develop other sources for 
auppiying salt to those areas which consumed foreign salt. Mr. Neogy said that 
the only step taken by the Government was to appoint the Pitt Committee which 
found that the prospects of making salt on the coast of Bengal were not rosy but 
the committee emphasised that their finding was based on imperfect data. The 
Government had done nothing, said Mr. Neogy, to collect all necessary data and 
come to right conclusion. The resolution, thirdly, aimed that the provlnciu Govern- 
ments would also investigate the possibility of producing salt to meet their local 
demands. The Bombay and the UniM provinces Governments, although they bene- 
fited least from the duty, carried certain investigations but Bengal and Bwar did 
nothing beyond swelling their balances. In a letter to the Government of India 
the Bengal Government even claimed freedom to utilise the duty ’in a way most 
advantageous to the people of Bengal’. It appeared from certain •ouroes including 
that of the Pitt Report that Bengal was antagonistic to the manufacture of salt. 
Mr. Neogy quoted several documents to show that there was great 
future for manufacture of salt on the Bengal coast and certain companies were 
manufacturing it now on a progressive scale. The Government should consider the 
1931 resolution and lay down definitely that the duty must be utilised for the 
development of salt or retained by the Government of India for .this purpose. 

8ir Oeorge Schuster pointed out that the bill itself must be passed before March 
31, as otherwise a fresh bill had to be introduced. He agreed with Mr. Neogy that 
the terms of the resolution should be discussed by the House. He was prepared 
therefore to do bis best to allot time for discussion of Mr. Neogy’s motion before 
the end of the session and hoped that there would be no charge that the Govern- 
ment was bringing it at the fag end of the session. 

Mr. Neoffy withdrew his motion in order to allow the passage of the Bill. 

During the consideration of the bill, Mr, B, Das reiterated his suggestion that there 
should be a standing committee which should report to the House every year as to 
the effect any protective measure had on the industry. He said be was encouraged 
in making this suggestion as Sir George Schuster himself bad in a way supported 
it on a previous occasion. 

Sir Oeorge Schuster thought this point could be discussed in connection with Mr. 
Neogy’s motion. As for Khewar salt the Finance Member stated that with a fall 
iU’ the prices of imported salt the possibility of Kliewra salt becoming commercial 
proposition had been very much diminished. Khewar was not a potential source of 
adequate supply unless tue Governments subsidised it, but at the same time it served 
as a reserve in case of war or any other emergency when salt could not bo imported 
into India. The Finance Member promised to forward copies of the debate to the 
Governmeot of Bengal. As for the suggestion of Mr. B. Das he promised to con- 
sult the Commerce Member but could not possibly s.iy whether there could be a 
standing committee to report on the effect of each tariff measure. 

Mr. G. Morgan afiirmed that Khewra could not supply salt to the Bengal market 
at Rs. 60 per hundred maunds. Mr. S, C. Mitra suggest^ to the Finance Member 
not to distribute the money collected under the Bill until Mr. Neogy’s motion was 
disposed of. Mr. S, 0. Sen expressed a desire to sec Bengal regain the position of 
manufacturing her own salt. If the Bengal Government persisted in its apathy 
towards the manufacture of salt then the Central Government should undertake the 
work. Mr. Masmod Ahmed expressed the fear that as a result of the passage of 
the Bill the price of salt would increase in India. Mr. Axhar Aliy Seth Abdullah 
Haroon and Mr. Oaga Prasad &ingh also spoke. Mr. O'Sullivan said that the 
industry should be giveu adequate protection and not kept under suspense with 
continual risk of protection being removed. When the Bill comes before them next 
year they should give proteetion at least for three years. Karachi had already invested 
25 lakhs in the devekmiiient of Ibe lalt industry. Aden manufacturers seemed to 
form a ring to cootroi prices. However, if A<ka beeame separate from India then 
her exporte from lodia eboold be treated ae foreign imports. 
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Ibe Hone agned to take the bill into eoaeidention. 

Mr, O. Uorgan mOTed tlut LtTerpool be permitted to import free of additional 
cnetoms duty ealt not excocdinR 50,000 tons a year. He reminded the House that 
the Finance Member stated last year that if it was proved that the Liverpool salt 
was entirely a spinal article which did not compete with Indian salt then the case 
tor redacing the duty thereon would be considered in the interest of the ooosomer. 

Mr. Morgan said that Liverpool salt had been replaced by German salt from 
Hambiirff to^ the extent of 50,000 tons annnally. The House has screed to the 
policy of India for Britain and Britain for India and that the two countries must 
stand together. 

Mr. Mahapaira opposed the amendment and pleaded for Orissa salt. 

Sir George Schuster said that an isolated proposition of this kind was inadmi* 
ssible at the time when they were thinking of entering into definite trade relation- 
ship with the United Kingdom. If the British authorities thought that manufac- 
tures of salt should have preferential treatment, that could be considered as a part 
of the general discussion into which a number of questions would arise. Me must 
therefore oppose the amendment. He added that quite apart from the previous 
arguments he as at present advised thought that Mr. Morgan had not established 
a case even on merits. 

Mr. Morgan's amendment was rejected. 

Mr. G. Morgan made another attempt to lower the duty on Liverpool salt by 
half. Mr. B. V, Jadhav opposed as the reduction would affect the naU industry 
of Kathiawar and Bind. Sir George Schuster also opposed on this ground. The 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. 0* Sullivan moved for retaining the old duty of Rs. 54-12 by lowering it tc 
Rs. 50. He said that the inuigenous industry would be hit. Mr. Maswood Ahmed 
pointed out that the prices of salt were as low as Rs. 36 per hundred maunds and 
even the proposed duty of Rs. 50 was too much. Sir George Schuster opined that 
the duty of Rs. 50 was more in consonance with the prevailing prices. 'Hie amend* 
ment was rejected and the Salt Bill was passed. The House then adjourned. 

The Sdqab Bill 

29th. MARCH :-^Sir George Schuster moved for reference of the Sugar Bill to a 
select committee, consisting of Diwan Bahadur Ramaswaroi Mudaliar, Mr. 6. C. Mitra, 
Mr. Azahar Ali, Abdoola Haroon, Lala Hari Raj Swaroop, Mr. Jagannatb Aggarwal, 
Mr. Bhupat Singh, Lala Rameswar Prasad Bagla, Mr. R. 8. Sarma, Mr. B. Das, Bhai 
Parsmnnandy Mr. C. 8. Ranga Iyer, Mr. F. £. James, Mr. Morgan, Major Nawab 
Malik Talib Mchdi Khan, Sardar Nihal Singh, Shah Nawaz Khan, Mr. G. S. Bajpai, 
Mr. Hardy and the mover. 

Sir George Schuster referred to what be called a misleading campaign and 
propaganda by interested parties since the measure was announced. He answered 
the charges of breach of faith saying that what they proposed was exactly what 
the Tariff Board recommended and the allegations of low prices of sugar shares 
sod giving a blow to the industry, were absolutely contrary to facts. He Quoted 
figures showing that shares of some companies worth two rupees rose to Rs. 164 and 
Rs. 186 since the Budget estimates were revealed. 

Mr. Maswood Ahmed moved an amendment that the Bill be circulated for elici- 
ting opinion thereon by August 1, 1934. The mover observed that there was no 
need for hurrying the measure as the Government would gain nothing thereby. 
He asserted that ii Sugar factories were making huge profits, that could effectivofy 
be stopped by lowering the import duty, instead of putting an excise duty. He 
urged that even the factories manufacturing Busar by the open pan process be 
eiempted from the excise duty. The House then aujournra till the 2nd. April. 

2od. APRIL After three days^ Easter recess, the Assembly resumed discussion 
lo*day on the Sugar Bill, which had been propose to be referred to a Select com- 
raittee. Lala Rari Raj Swarup moved an amendment to the recommendation of 
the Select Committee on the sugar Bill, seeking to circulate the Bill for eliciting 
public opinion by the 31st of July next. He stressed on the importance of carefully 
studying the situation inasmneh as 15 crorcs of rupees were io vested in this 
indust^. Continuing, Mr. Hariraj Swarup declared that the Bill was definitely 
prejudicial to the interests of the cane-growers, manufacturers and consumers. 
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^A/it f*arnvfatitin.'l ABkecI Oie Finftfiw* Monthcr to imAf:in<‘ biniA^Jf in tb« fiOAition 
of Iho mnriiif>u‘(itri?r mid Ihcii he would ronliAe Ihir im*orrc«Mni ai tif his lOKi^- He 
Apprrhfiidcd that the Bill if passed in its present form would rr«uU in the mnnii- 
fsf»iir<^s rutting down the ws^es of Inboiir. rs. whieh in its turn would result in enor- 
nnnis hardtihip and unwanted compIieHtioits. The storyi Bhtii Barmn*i;i*iiid addcnl, of 
su^.ir factories making ctiiirmous profits would appear misleading \v!u;n largo sums 
of money sunk in the industry were considered. 

Dr, Ziauddin AhntrA was considerably heckled when he rose to Ki:pport the Bill, 
ile aHserted that insirteiit propaganda had been going on against fhc proposed duty 
without any reason whatsoertr in their support, and the ch.irge. that the Irgislalure 
was going back on iis eommitment of nffording protection if excise duty on sugar 
WPS imposed w.i8 unfounded. The Tariff Board recommended profiy.'tion of Ks. 7-4 
fur cwt, which the maniifacturorM would lie getting even now, as over and abo?c the 
protection an nll-round duty of Re. 1-5 has been proposed in the bill to be imposed 
on imported and innniifaclurcd sugar. 

Deiran Bahadur^ liumaitcawi Afudaliar observed that even nssimdng that certain 
factories were abusing the privileges offered under protection and tlwy were making 
fulMiloiH profits, he ventured to think that a great ucal has to be !«aid in favciur of 
the industry. Even taking for grunted that the industry hud been fairly established, 
the excise duty, at the present moineni. if though not wholly liad. is d( finitely 
iirrmatiirc. The Dewnn Bahadur further added that the Indian manufaefiircrs will 
be at a distinct disadvantage if similar excise duty could not be levied in the States, 
and if the States agree to such excise duty they would refuse to make this a source 
of Federal revenue if when and if at all the fi deration conics into being. 

3rd. APRIL : — t?ir Abdnr Bahm observed ihiit the sugar faclory-r»wncrs should 
not demand high profits. He did not find himSilf in ngrn ment with the suggestion 
of Dewnn B.ahadur Rarnaswanii Muiialiar that the new fa»'iorics sbonIJ bo cxemplwl 
from any duly for one year so that they nrght get an oppori unity of establishing 
themselyes. 

Mr. Jnftannaih Agffarvnl took the memory of the House to a few years buck 
when in 10l9 after the Great Wnr the (fOvernmcnl of India eoioirkiid it nccessaiy 
that ill the matter of sugar India should be self-snfiieicnt instead id det>eiuling on 
foreign supply and appointed ii sugar committee, ('ontinuing, Mr. .\ggarwHl mnde 
a strong plea against the imposition of the rxeise diPy on the iiilarii industry and 
obsiTved that it would mnount. to infanticide. 

!tni Bahadur Lala Brifkishore and Messrs. S. C. ^eii and Kmulrishna licfkL 
made some observations on the principles of the Bill. 

Rcyfiying, 8ir Gconje Schuster refii’ed all charges that the Government were 
going baek on their prof «'ct ion txiliey. Tlv Tiirifi’ Board had rteommrmled a protce- 
iion of IK 7-12*0 and the merging of that basic prote-tioii would eonliiiue even 
niid.-r the present excise diiry. He huM that taking the cost of production, the 
HV<Tago Hcliing price and other* things into eorjFiderutioii the factories would have a 
profit of 10 p. c. 

Mr. Mastrood Ahmad's oire.nlation mr>tion was drfeated and the B’ll was referred 
to a Gomiuiitce with instructions to report within seven days. 

Tm- Mat( H Kxcisi: Drxy Bill 

Sir Oeorfic Schuster then moved that the Match ExpIkc Duty Bill be referred 
to a .Seleef Coniniifteo. consisting of Sir Jehangir. Sir Darcy Lindsay. .Sir 

L'kIic Hmlson. Mc8««rB Kahimiouia Chin»»y. S. C. Mitra. B. V. .fadhav, Sitiikaiifa 
Mahnpatra. Sant .Singh, U. S. Sarnia, S 11. Pandit. Harbans Singh Brar, Mahomed 
Sbih N iaaz. .ViiwarnI .Vzim. P.indn S. C. S*n. Sir Frink Noyce and the mover. 

Mr. /?. Das spoke on the principle of the Bill and asked for ensuring a similar 
duty on matches inanufaeiured in the Indian S.ales so that ihe British Indian 
m.iiitifaciurers might not labour und r a disadvantage. The llouise then adjourned. 

4ih. APRIL The question time being over, discussion on the Match BUI was 
resnmid. Mr. Jadhav made a rapid survey of the taxation policy of the Govem- 
nicnt. He observed that during the East India Compony*.H regime the policy was 
one of open exploitation. Thercaficr it was one of free trade, and when England 
gave free trade the Government of India followed suit and took to protection imlicy. 
But whatever that policy might be, one object bad been all through to raise more 
and more revenue regardless ol its cfl'cct, adverse or otherwise, on the country. 
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Mr. Siiarama Raju laid that there waa no doeanent before Ae Hooie to show 
the precise ooedition of the indostry at this time and it would oe fair to pro- 
ceed with the imposition of an excise duty on the findings of TanlT Board conipiiea 
scfcn years back. He hoped that the doty wonld not be imposed on matches pro- 
duced by cottage industry as recommended by the Tariff Board. Turning to the 
foreip factories in India, he complained that some of them did not even use me 
wood produced in this country. ... , . , 

Mr. AT. M. Jo$hi, qooting the budget speech of the Finance Member, concluded 
that the object of the Bill was to give contributions to Bengal and other provinces. 

Sir Oearge Sehuiter, intervening, pointed out that the proceeds from the 
duty were not to be earmarked for any particular purpose, but would go to the 
general pool out of which Bengal would gt*t assistance. 

Mr. Josbi said that he wanted to emphasise that it was wrong policy for the 
Finance Member to say in his budget speech that the proceeds of a particular tax 
were necessary for a particular object. The Finance Member ought to ha\^ broupt 
forward the proposal of assisting a province in a separate resolution. Mr. JMhi s 




derstood to have voted against the assistance to Bengal. 

The President ruled that the voting on the Bill would not mean a vote for contri- 
bution to Bengal. ... j u 

Sir Oeorge Sehtuter said that contribution to Bengal had already been made by 
accepting the demand for grant. .... • n 

Mr. Joshi laid that a)l such matters should be left to the decision of a sn^i 
committee in order to avoid inter-provincial jealousies. Finally, Mr. Joshi expressea 
the opinion that the duty was excessive and would fall on the consumer and wouia 
stand ill the way of the States coming into the Federation. 

Sir Cowasjee Jehangir accused Government of lack of sense of responaipiiiiy 
inasmuch as they hsd failed to collect the taxes already sanctioned by the icK'***' 
turc ; and having failed to do that it did not look nice for the Government to 
come before this House three times in the present session and ask for sinews oi 
war. A good deal of trade, said the speaker, was being diverted through the Indian 
Slates and he wanted a definite assurance that the Government would get tnoir uue 
share out of match excise duty collected in the States before the House coma 
sanction any further taxation. He regretted that long before the Federation came 
into existence the Federal source of revenue was being tapped. 

Replying, Sir Oeorge Schuster assured that Government were taking all possioie 
steps to prevent the situation of the Bombay Port from looming worse. 

The motion to refer the Match Excise Duty Bill to a Select Committee was tne 
carried. 


The Princes' Protection Bill 

Sir Harry Haig then moved for consideration of the Princes’ Protection Bill M 
reported by the Select Committee. He referred to the amendments and 
made by the Committee to meet the legitimate criticisms that were offered on me 
floor of the House dmiog the earlier stages of the Bill. .« j . » 

Sardar Sant Singh, opposing the Bill, asked how they were justified in 
protection not only to the person of the jjrinces but to tneir administration w^om 
imposing a corresponding obligation on them for allowing their su^bjccls the Ireedom 
of the Press and speech for ventilating their grievances. They could, however, 
protect the admiuistratioo of the States when it was based on the rule of jjsw. 

Sir Brojendra Lai Hitter : Rule of what Law ? .ni . i Pon.l 

slant Singh : I tike the expression from section 124 of the Indian renal 

sir Br< 9 endra s The Britirfi Indien lew bed been obuined from Ibe Bcitieh 
Parliamentary Statute. . . « 4 * 4 .. « 

Sir Abdur Rahim : Are there no other laws than Parliamentary statute? , 

Sir Brcjemdra t 1 want to know what law Sardar Sant Singh wants.in the States 7 
Sardar Sant Singh : I maintain there is no law in the States. 

Raja Bahadur Krishnamaehariar : Every prince can make law without taking 

.4., Th»th. 


—W wavuuio UI KViaK w WBC UBKWIMMto abwimu./. ..... .... ew u 

Sardar Smgh : That's s nice point. I position. Then the 

Mitoja of Alwar can make laws to establish himself on the Throne, ... 
Bahadur JCriehnaMaihariar : All right, but there is the Army (laughter). 
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Sw^ar Sanl Singh t BaJ* Babadnr Kriahoamaohatiat liaa cifaii vp bia eaae. It 
WOT la a Law of Foroe, t^ there ia no neeessity of tbia Bui, iot the leadinR of 
'JAthai’ can be prevented by force. 

/fa/a Bahadur XruhnaJH^ariar web conaiderably heckled when he rose to 
support the Bill. He observed that there were many wofl-administered States where 
there were peace and happiness. 

Mr. B. Da $ : Can yon take ns there 1 

Btya Bahadur Krighnamachariar s God help me. As soon as people like yon 
KO there, there will bo sneh a commotion that I shall have to ask the Home Member 
to drive you out beyond the frontier (lanebter). Continuing, he quoted the Political 
htecretary's speech where he stated that there were rulers who commauded a feeling 
of awe, reverence and affection from their subjects, which was au asset to be 
preserved. 

Mr. Ohuznavi * Where arc you reading from ? Is it “Arabian Nights” T 
(Loud r4inghtcr). 

Bhai Paramanand orgued that when the British Indian subjects were not treated 
properly in the States, why should they ailbrd any protection to the Princes ? 

^ Amidst pin-drop silence. Sir Abdur Bahim made a well-reasoned spee^ ques- 
tioning tbe justification of enacting such a drastic legislation which sought to encroach 
upon the fundamental and ordinary rights of association and expression of opinion 
on public matters of citixens living under a civilised Government Whatever tbe 
f^ui of Government, whether Despotic, Autocratic, bureaucratic or democratic, tbe 
effect of clause (3) of the Bill relating to the Press will be a substitution of 
executive action for judicial procedure, which was unjustifiable under ordinary 
circumstances. Clause 5 of the Bill empowering the Magistrates to prevent 
associations etc, although purported to be tasted on section 144 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code, thought Sir Abdur Bahim, was very different from that section 
inasmuch as sectiou 144 Gr. P. C. sought to secure peace only under a certain 
emergency by means of summary trial. He asserted that Clause 5 of the Bill was 
most obnoxious and required a close and serious examination aa it involved a serious 
qtiestioo of principle. Sir Abdur had not finished his speech when the House 
adjourned. 

, Slh. APRIL Further consideration of the Princes’ Protection Bill was resumed 
in the Assrmbk to-day. Mr. B, V, Jadhav narrated several grievances of Slates’ 
subjects. Land revenue was the highest, though it was some satisfaction that in 
some of I he States there was no income-tax. The moat important reason for much 
of the trouble was the low salaries paid to public servants, with tbe result they 
always discontented and serious corruption and bribery prevailed. In almost 
all the States no newspaper waa ollowea so that free expression and association 
were completely suppressed. He did not agree with Baja Bahadur Krishnamachari’s 
deoil ition of paramountcy. Ho waa opposed to the Bill in its present form, because 
^itner the Princes’ Chamber nor any individual Prince had asked for protection. 
He, however, supported the prevention of Jathas. He would urge the Government 
to ^ that the States maintained a proper civil list 

Mr. K. C, Ncogy examined Baja Bahadur Krishnamaehari’s assertion that the 
so-called paramountcy of the British Government over the States was only ’Zuberdast”, 
most of the rulers ^ing ^sovereign” in as much as they were never conquered. 

Neogy ^*ld that the history of the States showed that the rdatiouship of the 
bulk of the States with the British Government was that of subordinike eo-operatioo. 
^ntinning, Mr. Neo^ pointy out that in the treaties with many of the States 
there were to be found expressions like loyalty, allegiance and definite written uuder- 
the rulers would look after the wellare of their subjects. It was on 
this undertaking that the British Government extended their protection to them 
against foreign aggression and internal commotion. Besides, there sre many States 
who have absolutely no written treaties and it was on political uaages that they 
depended for their eonatitutional principle that while a de jure’ monarch has this 
right of demanding obedienee from hit subjeets, the subieets also poaieaa the aaeied 
inaunection and putting down the ruler if he becomea tyrant. But it ia 
the ^wn that gave protection to the Sutea which stand in the way of the anfajeeta 
if and when they are eonstttntiODalJy jnslified in npaettiog the throne of the States. 
Now that the Paramount powfit through its mouthpieee, ue Government of India, 
tus come to swk $e help of tM kgislatnie for the proper disdiiuiwe of theic 
obligations, is this House not entitled to aek whet the OoTemment will do to 
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diMliMge IMr eom|wndinff and equally aolamii obI!||;atioiit to the Statoa' people ? 
OppMiog danee 3 of the Bill, Mr. Neogy declared that the ioteodM Irgiatation 
woBld not atop blaek;mallinff, as the BoorriloaB and ntideairable propaganda that ia 
generally earned on in certain aeetion of the Preaa againat the peraon of the rulers 
and thdr relationa. 

Mr. C. 8, Banga Iyer charged Mr. Neogy with insincerity and hypocrisy for 
that he would ra^er be ready to protect the person of the Princes than 
their administration. Mr. Bangs Iyer would not protect the person of the Princes 
until they were constitutionally responsible to their subject^ will. As the Federation 
was in Sight, he would strongly support the measure which would go a long way 
in enlisting the Princes’ sympathy for joining the Federation. The provisions relat- 
ing to the Press in the Bill, nowever drastic to others, were welcome to him. 

Sir Mahammad Yakith observed that the Princes committed a Himalayan 
blunder in expressing their desire for enactment of the present measurct as the bill 
provided opportunity to expose their administration. 

At this stage closure motion was pat and carried by 55 against 26 votes. 

Sir Harry Haw, replying, said that the Bill was in part very definitely rraiiircd 
in the interest of British India, as movement of Jathas stirred up fediiig in British 
territory and obviously it was the interest of States as well that such a movement 
should not develop and be directed against their administration. When then was 
the significance of an enquiry whether the States had or had not made a formal re- 

S inest for legislation ? If it could be shown that the States were opposed to the 
egialation it would be a difTerent matter, but no member bad suggested that. 
The Home Member endorsed Mr. Neogy’s remarks that the members of the Select 
Committee did not approach the Bill in a spirit of hostility to the States. The 
provisions dealing with conspiracies and Jathas had been approved by speakers but 
objection had centred round the clause relating to the Press. Sir Abefur Rnhim had 
put the ease with moderation, but Sir Abdur’s angle of vision was difierent from the 
speaker’s. Probably it was due to different training. He, with an executive mind, 
believed in prevention, while Sir Abdur preferred, ’let the offence be committed and 
then punish it.’ The official ease was not that the measure was one of emergency. 
If it bad been, it would have been included in the Ordinance Law. Such powers bad 
existed as an ordinary law of the land for twelve years under the old Press Act. 
He did not, therefore, accept it as a valid criticism that they were introducing an 
emergency legislation at a time when the emergency waa already passing away. The 
provision relating to the Press would have effect only till the temporary Preaa 
Emergency Act lasted. He was content to leave to the future Government to decide 
whether similar powers would be necessa^ in those days. 

It bad been auggested that clause five gave the District Magistrate powers too 
wide which he would not be able iirtelligently to exercise. He asked the House to 
remember in the first place that the clansea would come into operation only when 
extended by the Local Government to a district where there was existence of a 
aeriona dangerous movement, in which both the district and a neighbouring State 
were concerned. In these circumstances he would be a strange District Magistrate 
who was not closely acquainted with what was going on in his own district and 
across the border. The Magistrate would not in practice find it difficult to form 
concluaiona which he waa expected to form under the provisions of clause 
five. Finally, Sir Harry Haig aaidf that it had been suggested that Conference of States’ 
subjects would be prohibit^. He commented : ’T think that the suggestion could 
only be made by thoae who believe that the ’executive acta always in a moat 
arbitrary manner and without regard to the proviaions of law”. 

Sir Harry Haig*$ motion to take the Select Committee report into eonaideration 
waa pused without division. The House at this sUge adjourned. 

Agricultural Indebtedness 

6tb. APRIL The Assembly met to-day to diieuss several non-offieial resoluUont, 
There being no queationa, the House resumed discussion on the resolution moved 
by Jfos Bahadur Lala Brij Kishore at the last session regarding the appointment 
of a committee of enquiry, aonaistiog of officiala, experta and membera of the Aaaem- 
bly, to enquire into die caniea of the preaent agricnltural diatreaa and to deviao 
nieana for improving the condition of land-boldera and peaaanta. 

Mr. Bhupat 80^ moved an amendment to the effect that the committee be « 
amaM one and the peraonnel be left to be decided by Government. He complained 
wt eommitteaa had been appointed in the past to inveaUgate viriona mattera, but 




Sbpabatb Pbovxvcb roft Malabib 

Nat Mr. Banga Igir mofed « rewlotto rBoommaodiofr to the Oofenor-GoDenl 
in Ormnoil to oonititute Mnlabnr ( Kertln-MadrM Pretidena) ni n foparate piofince 
tOKather with the neighboorinn Blala^jee-apeakiag area*. Hr. Banga Iyer made a 
Btroog pla for the erealion of a aepa^ prorinoe with Malabar thongh ita area waa 
not big aongb to Jnatifj that atop. He argned that hereafter prorineea wonld ha?e 
to be ereated not on the baaia of the ataf of their area but on the basia of lingnie- 
tie and flnaneial importance. Ihongh email in area, the apeaker obaerted that Mala- 
bar eonid atand on ita own 1^ 

Mr. Oaya Pro9ad Singh Bat withont any anbrention from the Gentral Oorern- 
ment T 

Mr. Sanga lytr Ye^withoot any anbvention. We will not pay Be. 4JXX) aa 
aalary to oar Minlatero. He diaatiaed Mr. Thampan for oppoaing the propoeal. The 
maker gare it aa hia opinion that the people of Malabar wonldf be in a better poai- 
tlon under the Fbderatfon eonatitation if Malabar waa aeparated. 

Diaenaiioh had not ooneladed when the Honae adjonrned. 


Thb Puivon’ PBOTBonoii Bill (CoHm) 
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after the nniinj aad the BeaKil 
[live the harden of pro? iot 


lor mnisliBit the Pm ia thie waj eaifted c 
partitioa aiptation and daring ei? il diaobediaiieei 

of ioteotion lay on the Preta, ao newapapera would mo the rielf of pa'hliahiiig 
area ataCMeou of ^ta aod thua the ooly enanee of feoUlatiog the grietaneea cd 
8utca eabjeete would he Kmofe^ The Qoremment eouteuM that ihia protioioB 
waa not new, hat the epeeker taid that eeetioo 1 0 of the Preee Ast of IDlO allowed 
eommenta not onW miot State Administratiooi, hut alao.againet the Princok 

She Btya of oppoaing, aaid that if thia clauae were emittri th.io waa 

no nae going on with the Bill, loaamuob aa the greateet need of moment waa 
protwtion from the ooalaughta of tho Preaa, eapeeiailj for Southern India Statea, 
which were well pranced. In South India aome newapapera were dietrihated free 
among Statea’ aubieeU. 

Mr. Uuatxam Sahib aaid that auperrl^on of the Preaa waa not onW adtaatn- 
geouB to Statea and to the early formation of the Federation, hut waa deBirable ia 
the intereata of Britiah Indian subjecta. Mr. B. Baa urged the Ooternment not to 
take further powera and muaale the Preaa. Inaiatence on a meaaure like thia* e?en 
though it might be under the goiae of protecting Indian Statea, wauld not be in 
accordance with the apirit in which Mr. Oandhi had called off cItII diaobedienee. 
Incidentally, Mr. Das reiterated the view that the procecdinga of the Select Commit- 
tee should form part of the Aaaembly reports so that they might facilitate referencee. 

Mr. Ranga lyar urged retention of thie clauae as he beliered that waa the best 
way of ensuring the chances of a Federation with Indian States. If he himeelf had 
changed, it was solely because of that coneideration. They should do ererything to 
facilitate Indian Statea joining British India. Clause 3 would help to icmove any 
tuapicion which Indian Priooea might entertain. References bad been made to the 
“Riyaat*' caae, which lasted for two years. He aympatiiiaed with l^e editor of the 
paper. If action was neoeesary under the Bill it should be etraight after a clear 
warning to the editor concerned. The Bill, he said, wae neceaeary in order to put 
down blackmailing in journaliam and communal gutter Press. 

Mr. Ramaswami Mudaliar aaid that the offence covered in the clause was already 
punishable under the Act of 1922 for 5 years. It was not a new offence. The only 
difference wae that the present bill proposed now provided an eiecutive trial ana 
also proposed to forfeit the security of the Preaa. The speaker maintainad that 
conditions were different in Indian Statea, where the ruler bad the authority to ban 
the entry of newspapers, and the eatent to which ouch a power was used could 
be seen by the fact that even a paper of the standing of the *‘Hiodu*' of Madras 
has been banned. The executive officials of the Government had given frank views 
which supported the opposition’s criticism. The puniabhieot of five years waa 
areater deterrent to the editor than forfeiture of security of the Press, whereas 
from his experience in newspapers the speaker declared that often the proprietor 
nod the editor were healed up for pnblication of a oorrespondence which passed 
through bands of a sub-editor inadvertently. Further, the law would prevent the 
papers like the ’^Statesman” from ventilating the grievancee of snbleeta, which the 
'’Stateeman” did in case of the Ksshmece agitation. Beealliog bow the German 
Press continued vigorously to defend the German eabjeete in Poland, the speaker 
claimed that the Indian States could not be given a etaiue of neighboure,;havtDg 
distinct nationality, bat their subjecta being of the same blood as the British Indian 
subjects, it was important that their grievances should be ventilated in British lodin. 
He snpported the amendment for omiasion of the Press clause. 

Mr. N M. Joahi felt that thie measure was likely to be need egainst the hoomt 
Press also. He asked why* if the gutter Prase earrim on a eampaigo of blackmail- 
ing, thoae princea encoor^^ed it by bribery. Mr. JoM continuing referred to wbnt 
he called a very aeriont menace to the purity of public life id India. He reeallcd 
that for twenty-five yean he was connecM |with the newspaper ^^Obyau Prakash” 
nod in the ooiine of hie dnty be bed to write someUiiog nbont the Indian States. 
A few days latter he received a cheque. The Servaots of India Society, to whom 
the newspaper belonged, returned the cheque with thanks. Tbeee temptatione were 
UDother form of bla&mail, by which the purity of newepaper as well as the public 
men of India were eerionefy endangered. An Auditor-Genernl in Indiatafter hit luticep 
meat woe forbidden from aeeeptiog any appointment under the Crown, but a former 
Auditor-General in India has bm enga^ in an Indian State. He legretted that these 
alluiemente of Jobe as leipd or eonttitniiooal advieers were not confined merely to 
ambers of the Assembly, bat alto to es-jadgee^ retired execotive GooneiHore* and 
ptbciu. He woald like to neve proper satanarde ■gdnal thia growing denger ~~ 
into pablie BMiniog to the Mitieal Seerstafy’eaaeertioa that thsia ' 
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two bnodxed newipopen in the Indian Statet, he atkedliow many were allowed fcee 
play In their ipheret and allowed to write on political mattera. 

Sir Cbteo^t Jehangir leafed that mere statements of facts about eertain States, 
if related in the press aeenrately and sfcn fait hf ally with the desire not to ereate 
hatred of contempt hot with the desire to draw the attention of the administration 
to those facts in order that they mi^ht remedy, would come within the mischief of 
this clause. He emphasised that they were on the threshold of constitutional changes. 
They were prepared toumake certain eoneessions to the Indian States, bnt there was 
a limit to the price which they were prepared to pay. British Indians demanded as 
a price of the goodwill that States should put their administrations on the same 
lerei with British India. He asked the House to think for a moment how they 
were treated by certain Indian States. They were not demanding from the States 
anything more than what justice and equity required. He wondered why this protec- 
tion should be gi?en, and why the GoTcrnment was asking more than what they 
could give in this respect. 

Sir Itarry Haigt replying to the debate, said that some members had declared 
that there was no emergency requiring this legislation. Hs said he hsd ne?er built 
the ease on emergency plea. The Bill proposed to meet conditions which had existed 
for a long time and were provided ioT under the old Press Act of 1910, which not 
only gave protection to the person of the Princes but also their administrative Act. 
Jusiineation for the proposed restriction was not only malicions writings weakening 
the authority of a State, but writings causing undesiraide reactions in British India, 
particularly in the matter of communal feelings. The Home Member assured that 
they had no desire to penalize well conducted and honest papers. It had been 
recognised that whatever be the administration of States generally, there were some 
StatM with model administration, and it bad been found necessary to protect such 
administration from attacks. At regards the argument that States could ban entry of 
any paper, Sir Harry Haig said that Indian India was not sheltered by a Chinese Wall. 
People in Indian India were exactly same as those in British India, divided by artificial 
bottodariea, and added ^'thoughts leap over these bouiidarieB very very easily and 
lies penetrate without difficulty”. Sir Harry Haig held that it would be posaibie 
after tbic Bill waa paaaed for the Press to ventilate legitimate grievances. He 
repudiated Mr. B. Das’a suggsation that the Bill was aimed against the Congress. 
Toe Govern meot did not attribute to the Congress instigation of such writings. 
The law would not afieot weil-oonducted papers, but Government certainly desred to 
get at a clast of papers which publisoen malicious attacks. The publication of 
malicious oriticiam waa certainly not the birth-right of weil-condncted press. 

Mr. PatiVi amendment to deleto the clause was put to vote and defeated by 31 
to 00. 

Mr. Navalraii amendment seeking to omit word 'diBsiTectioir from the ingre- 
dients forming sedition against the administration of a State Was lost. The mover 

B rioted out that *disRffectioii' hsd been defined as want of affection and as the 
ritish Indians owed no allegience to the princes bow ccnld they expect to show 
loyalty and affection towards them. 

Mr. 6. C. Miira observed that now that the Government was following the new 
policy of rnnning the administration of States by British agents they should make 
It clear whether they were demanding afifection to States ou that ground and whether 
they intended to carry ihcir policy on a wider scale. 

sir Barry Haig stated that disaffection would have no application to the Britiih 
Indians, hot the Statea’ aubjecti. 

Sir Brt^ MiiUr explained and quoted anthoritiea that diaaffection did not mean 
want of affection, but a political feeling of ;allenation and discontent against the 
Qovemment. He observed that words /hatred- ^contempt’ and ‘disaffection’ will 
apply only to subjecu of the Sutea. 

Mr. Oayapraaad Singh asked : Supposing that a newspaper that wrote seditious 
artielcs uainst a State was banned in that State, would then prosecution be possible 
as it confa not excite disaffection in the minds of the subjects of that State. 

The motion, however, waa defeated, after ^whioh the House adjourned. 

lOlht APRIL :~A11 amendments to danse 3 of the Princes’ Protection Bill, 
lelaUog to etricter oontcol on the Pr^ were defeated in the Assembly to-day. 

Maminna Shafi DqoM aupported the amendineDt moved by Dlwan Lalchand 
Kavaliai that in elauaa 8 idatlag to lediOon against the administntion of the State 
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word **e8ttbliihed by law” might be added after the words ‘'administration of 
IM Mautvi Da<mi pleaded that aiileas there was a definite enunciation of 

the administration ot the State the puitishment proposed in the Bill for sedition 
against the States would be unjustifiable. 

Sir £. L. Mitter explaiiira that the amendment would render the clausa 
nmningless. No State was iironght into existence by the operation of law so the 
phrase ^'administration of the Sfaie established by law” was absurd. Further, the 
npression '‘administration of th<; States estabiisbed in India”, as embodied in the 
Bill, meant the States recognised by the Paramount Power. 

Sir Abdur Rahim wis surprist^iJ by the cxpUiiation of the Liw Member. He said 
historr showed that most of the States, including the Govern ment of India, were 
bronght into existence, not by the process of law, but by force and usurpation. But 
did not the phrase '‘government established by law” occur in the Penal Code ? 

Sir B, L, Mitten The Government of India and Local Gorernments are 
established by the parliamentary Statute. 

Sir Ahdiir Rahim : Are there no other laws except Parliamentary Statute ? la 
there not common law or customary law ? Take the law of England. It is based 
mostly on common law. 

The Law Member stated that the administration of the States was recognised by 
the Paramount Power. 

Sir Abdur: Does it mean that the States which have been existing even before 
the Paramount Power came have no status if they arc not recognisid by the British 
Government ? 

Sir C. Jehanffir : Why not press for withdrawal of the Bill ? I dispute the 
Law Member’s explanation. I do not support the Bill. 

Messrs. Ranga Iger and Yamin Khan opposed the amendment, nor could 
Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda support it. Replying,. Sir Rarry Haig observed 
that the amendment, from whichever point qi view it could ibe approached, wai 
either mischievous or superflaous. The motion was negatived. 

A good deal of controversy arose when Mr. Jadhav moved an amendment to 
explanation to clause 3, exempting starement of facts if made without malieiona 
iotentiou and without any attempt to excite hatred, contempt or disaffection from 
penalty, that the statements of facts without malicions intention (omitting the words 
attempt to excite hatred, contempt or disaffection) might not come under the 
mieehief of the clause. 

Sir Cawaejee Jehangir, Deviate Bahadar Mudaliar and Sir Abdur Rahtsi, 
supporting the amendment emphasised that the conditions lin the States wers 
such that mere narr»rion of facta about the administration was bound to excite 
hatred, contempt etc. So, however honest the purpose the press might have, they 
would be penalised for the publication of a more bonsfide atateineut of those. 
Mr. 8 , C. Sen observed that this clause would gag truth. Mr. ff. C, Mitra and 
Sardar Harbane Singh Brar supported the ameiidmeut which, however, was defeated 
by 49 to 27 votes. 

Dewan Lalehnnd Navalrai them moved an amendment to elauae 4 dealing with 
the prevention of "Jatbns”. The amendment sought to make the elanse more definite 
and precise in meaning and to narrow its scope* The amendment waa rejected. 

Thereafter the same member moved for omission of clause 5 which give very 
wide powers to the magistrates and was analogous to Section 144 for preventing a 
person from doing certain acts which a Magistrate considered would obstruet 
the administration of a State. 

Dewan Bahadur Mudaliar ^and Sir Abdur Rahim took atrong objection to tba 
clause as they thought it would stifle even the legitimate expression of opinion or 
aotioo criticising a State. They emphasised that clause 5 was very different and 
more wide and more drastic in nature than Section 144. 

The amend meot was then put to vote and was lost by 53 against 31 voteai 
After dauses 5 and 6 were passed the House adjourned. 

lllh. APRIL:— Afr. Joehi moved an amendment for adding a proviaion that pro* 
teetion given under the bill would not extend to the States which were not declared 
by the Ooveroor-(ipneral*in> Council to possess properly constituted and Tq>rcsen;^ive 
IqpaUtiiie. Mr. Joehi observed that if there had been legialature in the Btatca 
and iff the eubjeots of the States enjoyed constitutional righta of ventilating ttoff 
grievanoea, inve would be no agitation in British India against the Prinees. The 
Piess will be gsgg«idl^sgaiast bringing the Sutes into contempt. But was not tba 



IM THE USOISLATIVE ASaEaOLT (jmrnui* 

MNr?tti 0 ii of the fight of Om Britiib ftod the Eoropeta tnhieeio not to ho tried 
n uj ooi^ to on lodlaa Stetc^ he aekod, m oteadtogi eoDtempt of the admioietatta 

Meiera. Jehor AH aad Eh«/l Xtooodt eapported the InaendBient If r. BtogMl 
dfagh pointed out that there were many tenplea to the lodun Btatea and often the 
fidm of thoee Statee totertored to the eaaea of fdiepate ofer the fande trf thoee 
leatplen. Unleae there waa a gnarantee against the diaaipation of the fande or then 
waa room lor agitation agatost that, no protection ahonld be eitended to them. After 
the Bcum M$mher had relied, the motion was negattoed. Mr. K, C. Neogif moted 
for the toeertion of n new danse to the effect that no Conrt shall take eogniaanee of 
any offenee noder oeetion 2 of the Bill nnless npon a eomplaint made by the order 
of or «nder anthority from the Gofernor-General-to-Conncil or the Local Govern- 
ment. Sir ffarrg Hoig having accepted the proposed insertion on behalf of the 
Government, the amendment fwas paased. Jtaia Bahadur Kridmamaehariar by an 
amendment eonght to delete the words **uoder the snserainty of His Majesty** relat- 
ing to the States to the preamble of the Bill. Sir B. L» Mitter replied that the 
phrase wa not a new one. The /Vesidsnf observed that by this phrase no right 
was ealablisbed on behalf of the Crown nor any constitutional right of the States 
taken away. After Sir ffari Siaah Oour and. Messrs. Sitakanta Mahapatra and 
Amfforui Aaim had spoken, Baja Bahadur Kri$hnamuehariar'» amendment waa lost. 

Thibd BEADinG 

After the second reading, the Bill was passed on for the third reading. Mr. Bam* 
h^kna B$ddi and Mr. A P, Mody made speeches opposing the Bin. Mr. Mody 
ebaraeterised the provision regaraing Press as an ontrageons piece of legislation 
asked by the Government to abolish ail judicial procedure in British India to snbe- 
titnte eiecutive action. Mr. Sitaram Baju observed that geographically, economically 
and caltnrally India and British India were > one unit. It was their desire that 
pplitieall^ they should also be one but legislation of this kind prevented that Mr* 
& C, Mtira was opposed to every clause and the principle of the bill. Sir Ahdmr 
Bahim voiced a atrong opposition. After Sir IHarryHaig'B reply the motion lor 
pneoage of the bill was carriro by 67 to 28 votes. The House then adjonrned. 

OoTTOH Textile PEOTsenoN Bill 

12lk APRIL:— The Assembly met to-day for consideration of the Cotton Textile 
Proteetion Bill as amended by the Select Committee. In moving foe consideration 
of the Bill Sir Jomph Bhcru preferred to reserve bis detailed speech for later stage; 

Mr. y, y. AaMsforio, in moving an amendment to the Bill that It be 
eiieulated for eliciting pnblio opinion thereon by Jane 30, next attacked 
the Government as laving been dominated by Bombay millowners to the 
nwileet of the agricnltarista. Mr. Anklesaria denounced the Indo-Japanese agree- 
ment and the Bfody-Lees Pact, as none of which, he said, provided an ontlm te 
Indian cotton to the extent they should have done, fie dabbed the Fiscal Oommi- 
osion report as Bombay mill-owners’ report. 

Dr. Biauddin Ahmed made a long speech dealing with the Indo-Japanese agree- 
ment of quota system, fie asserted that the best interests of the agrieultnrista and 
the eoosnmers were not protected and complained that the textile indnstry waa 
more and more hankering after protection ana nobody knew when the protection 
would eome to an end. He expressro bis dissatisfaction that enough material and 
time had not been given to the Soleet Committee to all the provisions. 

Sardar JBarhane Singh Brar stressed that the interests of theagrieulturists ahonld 
have been better salegaarded. 

Mr. A. & Qhuenavi declared that any measure eirealated to hit the maseee and 
the agrienltarists would be opposed ^ him. He criticised the Commerce Member 
lor enbatitating the specific dnty of Be. 1-fi per dosen of hosiery by As. 9 per lb> 
and sabseqnently raising the doty from As 9 to As. 12 in the Select Committee. 
He aaserted that the lotuan iodnstrialiete were Cineflieient and conld not compete 
with Japan. Why ehonld then the poor eonsumers be deprived of the advanatage 

^ while enpportiog the Bill, wanted definite information ae to 

whether the hand-loon» depended more on imported cotton yarns or on the Indian 
mill-made yarns. If they relied da imported yeini, the doty on the imported article 
ehonld be lowered. He enpported the da^ on arlifleial silk. 
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Atim Sr JoiipA Bktn/t reply, tho'ieotion for ehealMlon of the ff 11 wm Aefeotad 
by the motion i ir Utkinic the fiiil into eoniidermtion was carried. 

Dr. ^uddim Ahmtd roofed no nmciidroeiit that 15 per cent, nd f.)forero dotj on 
importA^ ttarch nud farion be reroofed no that the ooat of prodootion of the teztilea 
mipht be lotrercd. 

8ir JoHph Bhore, opposing the nmendment, snii that if the dat]< be rt.‘roo?ed 
•itnjttboriata would stand to lose. The motion was ii*'gsttfed. 

Ur, ZiawM%n Ahmed moved another ameudment. seeking to omit the specific 
dmy of I and one-foadh annas per pooiid on inorpnrted British ontton yarns of 
wiints 50 and below. He argued that if the high dnty be retain<*d the hand-loom 
indnstry which relied on importfHl yarns would be put to hardship. 

Mr. JfafiMod JAmed and Mr. A. H, Ohuenavi supported, while Mr. (f, Horffan 
opposed the amendment. The amendment was lost. 

Dr. Ziaudtlin Ahmsd's neit amendment urging omTSsion of 1-7/8 nittiKii apecifle 
duty on non-British cotton yarns also shared the same fate. All oditT ifliirtsof 
Mr. A, H. Qhuznavi and Dr. Zi*tuddin Ahmed to lower, cither speciRo. or ad vidnrem, 
or both kinds of duties on imported cotton fabrics, grey or otherwise, of British 
or non-British manufacture proved similarly iufructuous. 

Another am'^udincnt of Dr, Ziauddin for lowering the ad valorem duty ftom 50 
to 40 per cent and the apecilie duty of 4 annas per square yard to 3 annas Ott 
fabrics containing more than 80 per cent, of artificial cilk of non-British roaonfae- 
tare was rejected after which the House adjourned till the 14th. 


14th. APRIL :^The interpellations over, Mr. A, O, Qhuznavi rose on a 
point of personal esplanation and drew the attention of the Chair to the report of 
the proccMiiiga issued by the **Assoaiated Press" and published in yesterday a 
papers giving a wrong impression of the incident which took place on the flrar m 
the House on April 13 last when Mr. Ghnsoavi speaking on the Cotton Textile 
Protection BUI inadvertently posiied a remark that hosiery manufacturers went to 
Sir Joseph Bhorc’s house and preauaded him to raise the duty on imported hosienr 
sriicles, which Mr. Qhuznavi at oiioe withdrew and apologiaed for what ha said. 
Mr. Qhuzuavi said : “In the coarse of my speech on the spur of the moment, I 
passed certain remarks which I ought not to have done. Such InsinnstKm against 
the Commerce Member was far from my mind and immediately thereafter I not 
onty made ample amends by apologising and explaining what I meant to say. but 
on ray own initiative 1 requested the President to have the remarks expunged fi^ 
the minutes of the proceedings, whereupon the Chair directed to have that cipungea 
from tbe^ report in question as it was mischievous in h much as' It frustrated me 

remark bjing expunged, the Presidevt obaerved that it was the first occasion 
when part of a speech was ordered to be expunged. He further said in case 
certaiu thiag woe expunged it was emioeutly dcsirabie that Iba Press sliovia uot 
report that 


Cotton Textile Pbotectiok Bill (Contd.) 

The Hous#^ then proceeded with consideration of the amendments to the Coltw 
Textile Bill. The House accepted Sir Oowazji Jehanfir^e amendment which 
SO per cent plus one rap‘e per pou id o i *po»jee’, fifty per cent plus i-b per 
pound on Toji, ‘boseki’ and corded and fifty per cent plus B>k S wr 
Borrs of fahries containing more than ninety per cent silk iucluding sucii uonci 
embroidtfrfd with artifijial silk. O her amendments were rejected. 

When coming to the amendments to the item dealing with hosiery, Dr. BmuM 
Ahmed raM a point of order that according to Standing Orders 33. 
doeisioii on a particular point arrived at the same session could not lie rw^ca. 
He coutended that when the first Tariff Bill was P^-wd by the pUM lU this 
sesfiou it gave iu verdict on import duty on hosiery and any amendment to tnat 
iteas would be out of order. ... * wm- 

The Leader of ike Hoorn pointed out that the echedules of the two Wlli wore 
•ubstautially changed and items could not be eoueidered piecemeal. 

The Awstdeiif having ruled, that the schedule was quite in i^er, lengthy dis- 
eussion followed on Mr. Ohuxuavi’a amendment on the hosiery item ^ r® 
wanted to reduce the duty on cotton undervests, knitted or woven TOiu iv as. 
per pound to Be. 1-8 per dosen nud the duty on ootton stoekt, or stoekiogs to 
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8 MiiiH |iet dMM of piin wUdt wm (ho oriKlBtl nte doekW io llw pnrioai 
tariiTbill paSMd «t thia seMiom « jj 

He WM aapported by Sir Abiar RaSim^ Mr. Manwooi Ahmad aod Dr. Ziauadm 
Ahmad. The nmirndment was lost by 15 to 51 vot^. * j u 

Mr, Maywood AhmafVi several ameiidnieata neekiiif; reduction of doty fared the 
same fate. The House then adjourned till the 16(b. 

16th. APRIL {—After question hour in the Assembly to-day, when the disenision on 
Jfvy of duties ou- hosiery K<iods was resumed, Mr. A. H. Qhuznavi made aatrtmff; plea 
on behalf of the consumers while raoviiiK an amendment seeking lower duty on 
lighter hofli(*ry goods. The amendment was however lost. 

Mr. Moiwood AhmaVs amendment asking for lower duty on knitting fabrics also 
did not And favour wiih the House. 

Mr. Shafi Daoodi, who was supported by Messrs. Ohwtnavi and S. C. 
in consideration of the fact th it that particular article was not produced in 
and that the poor masses should not be unnecessarily penalised, withdrew hia 
Amendment seeking inclnsiou of A'lecy uiiderveata under textile manufaciurei, on 
the usuranco of 8ir Joseph Bhore that Qavernment would make inquiries if that 
particular class of under- vests could be .treated as a separated item lo customs 
schedule. 

Iho Mody-L^es and the Indo-Japanese pacts were agsin diMUssed whm Dr. 
Ziauddin Ahmed moved an amendment for limiting the period of protection to 
three years instead of Ave as contemplated in the Bill. Dr. Ziauddiu^a ^aona lor 
advocaring a shorter period were that within three years the trade position shoula 
he reviewed according to the eonditiona prevailing after expiry of the agreement 
Veutan Bahadur Ramaewami Mudalinr thought even Ave years were too rbotL 
Sir. Abdur Rahim and Messrs. Oaya Prosad S^gh^ 8. C, mUra and iv. If. Joem 
thought that three years were quite anfAcient and assured the industry that there 
was 110 reason for nervousnest and it should have eonAdence in Ihe peoplre rep^ 
sentdtivet but there must be some limit to the consumers’ sacri Ace. After sir 
JotrphU reply, Dr. Zisuddin’s amendment was defeated by 43 against 19 rote^^ 

Mr. AT. ft Tkampan moved an amendment waiting to insert the provwion tor 
Isyiog oertaia conditions under which the induetriea would get. protertion.^ He alao 
wanted that the luotories producing the articles protected abould obtain liceosea for 
the purpose. The ol^ect of the amendment was to prevent Mauaging Direotora and 
proprietors from drawing fat dividends at the coat of the indniiry, 

Mr. F. E, James raised a point of order saying that the BAl waa an amending 
Bill. So the condition cooght to be laid out was out of ovder. Sir Frqg^ra 
Ififler observed if the Bill wss looked upon as a measure for amending the Tariff 
tct. the tnoHon would be out of ord<nr. But if it was taken as a protective measure 
it would be in order. Sir Abdur Rahim and Mr. AT. C. Neogg held ih^ the meaaore 
waa a protective one ns evident from the title and the preamble. The Praetwni 
ruled that the amendment was In order. Thereafter Mr, Joahi moved an amendment 
urging the proteerion of the labour employed in those factories. 

Sir Lancelot Orakam rose on a point of order laying that the proteetiM of 
labour was a wide subject and outside the scope of the Bill. He also quoted the 
previous ruling on a similar ooeasion. ... . ^ . 

Mr. Joahi stated that the ruling quoted by Sir Lancelot was revised by the Ohur 
just a liitle while aga He wondered why Ooveroment should every time take 
objection to the labour being protected. 

The Preeidmi held Mr. Joshi’c ruling in order. ... 

Mr. Joehi eomplained that the Government sod the indnstriallsla bad done 
nothing for the education of labour in faetoriea. ^ . 

Mr. A. G, Ciote replying sympathised with Mr. Joshi’s object, hut opposed the 
motion. Mr. B. Dae and Sir Abdur Rahim asserted that in the best interest of the 
country the protection afforded to the industry should have been fully ntiliied. 
Mr. S. Sitaram Raft* wanted a revision of the Obmpaniea Aet. 

After ^r Joeeph Shore'e reply, Mr. K. Thampan*e amendment was put to the 
vole and loat by 57 against 30 votes. The seoond rmuling of the Bill being pused, 
the Honae theu adjourned til] 9-15 p. m, to take up the third reading. 

The Child i^ing of the Bill waa opened by Mr. Kriehnamaehariar at 9-16 p. m. 
The speaker pleaded strongly on behalf of eotUm mwera and charged Bombav mill- 
owoera for not looking after the inlenele of egrteulturiite and labouxert. He aleo 
erltitiaed the Government for nigleetiug enClon ffowem. 
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. Ifc; opposed the Bill. He obeerted ihet the Goveniiieiit 

bemg in tw fortanate position of derivinir r«*veiiae8 from the protection policy, did 
not consider the ‘pros and cons’ of their tariff measures which are hiitins the ooii- 
somers hard. 

Mr. JHody, representatire of ih*? Bombay Mill-Owners’ Association, in a lengthy 
speech contended that the protection given was not enough and hoped .hat the 
Hoom and the w^mment would be more sympathetic. The Ooveriiment of India 
bad been frightened from giving more protection, because of the clamour of those 
who poi^ M rcpKMaUitifet of •KricalturiiM aud eon.umwi. They all forgot the 
abooraal oitcamat^a eteated by the Japancae competition aa a tcaalt id which, 
what wae considered snfficient a few years ago* was now hopelessly inadioiiate. The 
keenooH of Japaneae epmpetition was illuatrated by the fact that the woollen akirt 
(made in Japan) was soid in London st six pence whereas the British nianiifacture 
of the same article (and Britain was the home of efficient and up-to-date woollen 
iodnstry) was four alnliings and eleven pence. Btully, there was economic war 
wi^ Japan and so the House should not grudge any furiher measure of protection 
which the Indian Mill industry needed, especially when it was remembered that 
sugar got 150 per cent protection and other agricultural interests obtained even 
higher proteciHNi. 

If ron want industrialisation in India protection is needed. We cannot help it, 
especially when there is euch a serious competitor as Japan. Japanese industries 
hare at their haek their Gorernment. Here our Government are frighteni^ by 
those^ who pose as leaders of agriculcurists and Labour. And this much despised 
mill industry has its great contribution in iistionat eoonomy. This could to best 
illustrated figures for 1932 which was the year in which the industry lost much 
more than one orore of vu|>eee« No less than 6 crores were spout as psyroeuti to 
la^ttr, 50 lakhs on stafi’ and 18 lakhs as dividends and managing agents received 
8 and three-fourth lakhs and 7 and a hall lakhs were surrender. Mr. Joshi had 
referred to the housing of labourers. Was there any other centre of industry 
(except perhaps Jamshedpur) which had provided housing for labour ? As for the 
rosDsgtng agency system, he agreed it was not perfect mod therefore welcomed 
Qovemmeot’s proposal for revioion of the Companies Act. As for labour itself, Mr. 
Mody wished Mr. Joshi (nominmted representative of Labour) had kt'pt bimsi^ in 
closer touch with the conditions in Bombay. In regard to rationalisation of Libou*^ 
a committee waa appointed and it produced recommciidatioitt, all of which the 
indnstry itaelf aocepted. But labour uAoeiiemoiiionsly rejected them. 

Mr. Mody, proceeding, referred to the conditions in Japan and said that Labouf 
there was efficient, while Indian labour was not. Mr. Mody also complained that 
Japan was sending her exports to Kutch and Kathiawar Ports and thereby the 
present quota, in so far as it was meant for British ludiaa Ports, might be nullified 
and the Indian Industry might be placed at the mercy of Japan. 

Mr. Ranga Aiyar said that Bombay Millowuers were like frogs in a well, 
almost eaten up by their ioterual iuefficiency and if they were to say they could 
carry on only with protection, then he feared there would be a revulsion of feeling 
in the country. Even- after so many years of spoon-feeding, if the industry was to 
remain nothing more than a white elephant, he would say : "Down with the Bombay 
Millowuers.” Personally he did uot like huge mills. He would rather prefer small 
factories spread ail over the country to enable the villager to earn something at a 
time wheu he had no employment. India bad vast rtmourees which if developed, 
would make India a marvel in the industrial world. He urged on the Government 
industrial replanning on economic lines. Mr. Bangs Iyer did not like the attitude 
of the millowuers towards hand-loomers, when they tried to cripple at every oppor- 
tunity. He warned the millowners that they would have to reekoc with the agri- 
culturist and in dtys to come, they shoula so organise themselves as to meet com- 
petition from Japan and Briuin on the same level. 

Sir Abdur Rahim said that Mr. Mody had seensed the AssembI} for being uo^ 
tile to the textile tnduetry. The speaker challenged that statement pointing oat it 
was the Assembly that had all along agreed to give protection. Mr. Mody bad 
given figures to show the industry’s cootiibution to ustional economy, bat wbat 
abont contribution of the public to the industry 7 The House was being asked, to 
support the industry without any suggestion as to what the indnstry would do to 
improve efficiency. Until and unless such indication was given, he mast oppose the 
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Mr, C C. Neo^ mid that, while egtoeing to proteetlon, thqr did not itoiid 
committed to the principle of Imp<wlel Preferenee introdacM in tte Bill Thie 
pieferenoe woold nndonbtedly hit the Indian indnct^ Ofcntnallj, at had been made 
clear bj the Tariff Board, who pointed to the eflectifenma of competition the 
United Kingdom. The Indo-Japancie and indo*Laneashire agreemeota had dirawn 
op three trade dititiona. namely the Indian Prodneer, the Japaneie Prodnoer and 
the Laneaihire Prodneer, ihattiog ont other foreign eoantriea. Thia would nanlt 
in aeriooa danger to the economic life of the country and make India’a poaition in 
foreign marketa hopeleaa. , , , ^ 

Oloaure waa ap|Nied and replying to the debate Sir Jot§ph Bhor% claimed that 
the Bill will hold the balance fairly between eouilieting interesta. He waa glad that 
there waa a wholeaome tendency with regard to the demanua for protection with a 
critical eye. Bnt they moat not forget that the intereata of agricnitnre and indnatry 
were ineatricably miied op with thoae of Labour. Nor ahonid the Honae Ignore 
the fact that a very large percentage of ootton eloth eonanmed in India came from 
Indian milla. Anything done to affect the indnatry would, therefore, recoil on 
Indian Labonr. Similarly, in the caee of the hoaiery indnatry, to which alao pro- 
tection waa given, they had been giving help to the email man. the cottage worker. 
Sir Joaeph Shore affirmed wiihont fear of contradiction that they had helped 
Ibe eottage worker. Referring to Mr. Raja*# apeeeb. Sir Joa^h Shore aaid that 
the machinery waa set already in motion on the qneation of reviaion of the Com- 
paniea Act. The Commerce Member hoped that, aa a reanlt of the fortheoming 
inveatigation, there would emerge legialation of imporranoe to India. Regarding 
eotton yarn and artificial ailk pieeegooda and raw ailk, Sir Joaeph Bhore atated that 
if the ootiea proposed failc 1 to achieve the oMeet Oovernment wonJd have to reeon- 
aider the poaition. (Hear, 1iear.V Sir Joaeph Bbore further atated that the Mody- 
Leec Agreement did not in any way exereiae iiifinonoe on the Indo-Japaneae eonver- 
aaliona. Aa for raw ailk Government propoaed to watch the eonme of the price 
and Sr Joaeph Bhore added, ahtH not be joatified in allowing' the proteedon 

given to thia indnatry to be defeated by atilf farther aeriona lowering of prieea. 
Sot the maater key to permanent improvement of thia indnatry lici in tk» research. 
Government ia conaideriiig how to improve reaearch and if Government find farther 
reaeareh neceaaary I am anre we aball have the aupport of the Aaacmbly.’’ Oon- 
eluding Sir Joaeph Shore aaid that economic oonditiona all the world over were far 
too diaturbed to enable prophecy with any degm of confidence that the Bill wonld 
Mnitely reanlt in advantage to India. BiH historic cirenmatanoea in which they 
were able to carry on friendly negotiationa they had placed the interests of India 
first and they would pnraue those intereata to the best of therr ability. 

The Bill as amended waa passed by 44 against 19 votes. Th« Honae then adioumed. 

Tbade DiapUTES Act 

17th. APRIL After qnestion hour, Sir Frank Noyen moved for eonaideration 
of the bill to extend the operation of the Trade Disputes Act of 1929, the obfeet 
being to make the Act permanent which would otuerwiie expire on May 7. 
l%e statement of o^eta and reaaooa of the Bill said that local Goverumeota and 
the bulk of non-offictal opinions favoured eonverting thia Act into a permanent 
meaiarci 

Mr. Ahdtd Matin Chowdkunf opposed the Bill and referred to the agitation and 
opposition of the Trade Unioua all over the country when the Bill was patted 
temporarily five years ago. Mr. Choadbnry opined that because of many imperfee- 
tiona of the Bill pre{ndicial to the intereate of Ubonr, the more reaeooabte and 
hudeal oourae on tne part of the Government would have been to amend the Bill, 
ficat, aot^ing to the reqnirementa of the premt aitnattona, and then give it a seal 
of permanency. 

Mr. ifedy found it difficult to aupport the Bill Ho observed that when 
amendmenia to the exiating Act were to eome up within a few months, it waa 
desirable that the meaenre should not be made permanent befora the House know 
what those amendments were. 

Mr. AT. M. /osAi asserted that the Bill failed to ulMpiard the ioterests of 
labour in ail matters. He eompared the Aol with the English Aet and showed that 
the Indian Aet wae much uMwe stringent than the other. The penal provlBions, ha 
maintained, went against the labour. 

The eonaideraticm . BOthm waa, howmr, p a s sed them beiag no soMndasents. 
Xhi tiad nsdiog cl tht BUI wis p nsstd fathom nnj ^j^tlon. 
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Sir Georg$ 8dku$ier tiien moved consideration of the Snffar Exeise Dntjr Bill. 
He said that the Government could not afford to lose fifty Imcht and yet ma;nwn 
the finaneial plan of relief to the provincee. The Government wonld, therefore, 
move leetofation of the doty to 1-5 per ewt., while it misht be th^ they might get 
more from the eogar dnty than was estimated. They mi^t make on other 
heads. The Govamment had already dose a great deal throneh the 
Oonaeil of Agrieidtaral B ea car ch to promote the development of mdn^ and g^e 


to take over the Hamonrt Batter Institnte at Oawopore to onng m acneme w 
frnition. They wonld also colleet atatisties of Khandearl hietories. He assnred the 
Hooae that the Qovemmeot folly recc^ieed their responsibility as regaras agtienl* 
tnral and indnstrial aides of tngar bnaineas and wonld be able to give effect within 
a short period to the larger scheme of Sugar Research Institute. ^ ^ . ... 

Mr. xamkrithma BMi asserted that *£handaari’ industry would hard hit 
by the levy of this dnty. Mr. Banga /vsr considered that even the duty of ^ 
annas on ^Khaodaari’ angar was not JusUfi^. Mr. Maiwoad Ahnud stres^ that 
the ‘Khandaari’ indnatry which was pursued by the agriculturists ought to M 
exempted from any exeiae duty. Lala Ifarir^f Swaroop enlained mt *KhandsM 
industry which is run as a cottage industry would not be affected. Dswofi Bahadur 
Bamaswami Mudaliar opposed the excise duty on sugar. 

After Mr. B» Dot hu spbken the closure motion was put to vote but it wm 

ZkmUim Mmtd eonteaded tb«» the Tariff Boud’a ,ecomineBd»»jon M 
been given eflbet to In the bill, so he was at a loss to understand why should mn 
be any opposition. Bkai Paramanand wanted to lower the scale of the duly to he 
levi^ After Sir Oeo^ SehuaUr had replied to the debate the consideration motion 
was oassed. There being no amendmeuts to danse 2 it wm adopted. 

Mr. Jamea moved an amendment to danse 3 that the <^ty 
operation from August I next instead of from April 1. AMociie gorcow 

moved an amendment recommending that the duty be imlleeted from May 1. Messrs, 
ff. C. Jftfra, Jagannatk Aggarwal and Harwood Ahmd supports the 
amendment of Mr. Jamat wm lost by 61 1 
WM also defeated. The House then adjonro 

IStlk APim. By 49 rotes to 21. Mr, fierdy’i enieDdmeiit the 

excise duty of Bs. l-o wm carried and the Assembly thereafter passed the Bogar 
Excise Duty Bill. ... ^ ^ « jj. 

When the consideration of the Bill was resumed, Mr. BawkntAna RMi 
an amendment that the surcharge on the Sugar duly mig^t be merged in me 
Import duty. . . u ...i 

Mr. Jagannath Aggarwal wholeheartedly supjmrted t^ motion. He 
the Sugar Industry which was now enjoying protMtion to the Mtent or Bs. n-i 
hundred weight including the surcharge found it diflBcult to compete with Java 
Sngar. The amendment wm lost , , . * j j 

Mr. Reddi^a next amendment exempting the factories started and worked 
daring 1933-34 from the proposed duty shared the same fate. . - 

Belh Abdoola Haroon's amendment, seeking to exempt the factorim for the fimt 

two seasons of their establishment and the Bihar factories affected by the earthquake 
till August 1, 1234 from the duties, was also ncgativ^. 

Mr. Bamkriahna Beddi moved another amendment teeking ‘o 
Keshapadsari Sugar also like Paimyra Sugar might be Irft untaxed Pending an 
enquiry to decide whether it should be taxea and, if so, what should be the amount 

, Dr. Oaudd^^Ahmedf Mr. Banga Iyer and Mr. Ahmed made^ i^^^^^ 

plsM on behalf of the Kiandsari Industry which they steMs^ 
and cottage industry and should get all the sympathy and ^Ip of 
. Sir George Sehuater, interrupting Mr. Maswood Ahme^said 
industry run on a cottage scale employing not more than 20 people would not be 

mdust^ nor did it benefit the agriculturists directly. Of Ihe *}{ 

Bomw per ent. wen prodoeed by Khendw 

»o«M eMpela wi(b the feetoriet edvewely beceiue Kbandieri prodaead ob mall 

ac 
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rale ming manual or animal labour would not come under the operation of the 
Act. 

The amendment waa, however, defeated. 

Mr. JRamkriihna Redden next amendment urging the reduction of duty on 
Khandsari Sugar from 0-l(M) to 0-1-0 annas was alao lost by 48 against 22 votes. 

Other amendments attempting to lower the duty were negatived. 

Mr. Bardy then moved that the duty on Factory Sugar be Bs. 1-5 instead of 
Be. 1 per Cwt. as provided in the original Biil. 

Prolonged discnsaion then took place on Mr. Hardy’s amendroent. Messrs. Aggarwal, 
Satyen Ultra, Patil, Bhai Parmanand, Mudaliar and B. Daa, all made 
speeches strongly opposing the motion. They contended that the Government would 
receive the revenue of 1 crore and 47 lakhs which they had estimated from Excise 
duty even at the lower rate of duty of Re. 1 per hundred-weight. 

The motion was, carried by 49 to 21 votes. 

All other amendments being disposed of the second reading of the Bill was 
passed. 

The third reading of the Bill was passed without voting at 7-30 in the evening. 
Iro/a ffariraj Swarup, Messrs. iV. B. Oufijal, 6, G. Jog, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed, 
Mr. Banga Iyer and Mr. Abdulla Haronn, ail made spooches urging thc« Government 
to observe carefully the results of the observation of the Act, so that Sugar Industry 
which had been making rapid progress, might not be hampered unnecessarily. 

8ir George Schueter, replying, assured the House that the Government desired 
to treat the industry most fairly. They would carefully watch how the measure works. 
He also stated that the Government proposed to start a Central Sugar Research 
institute which should prove of great use to the development of the industry. The 
House then adjourned. 

The Sugabcane Bill 

19tli« APRIL :^The Assembly met to-day in order to dispose of the bill to regu- 
late the price of sugarcane intended for use in sugar factories. 

Mr. G, S» Bajpai moved that the Sugarcane Bill bo taken into consideration. 
He narrated how it waa complained at the Conference of Ministers that some sugar 
factories were paying unfair prices to sugarcane growers, and it was generally 
agreed that the Government of India should deal with the problem with the impo- 
sition of ail excise duty on sugar. The problem had become doubly urgent and 
was being tackled by the Bill. He then described the provisions of the Bill and said 
that (here sbouid be uo objection to the Bill from those sugar factories which paid 
a fair price for Sugarcane, but thisc factories which paid an unfair price did not 
deserve the sympathy of the House. 

Sir Leslie Hudson, while according his support to the principle of the Bill, pointed 
oat that there were certain praciieal diflieulties which lay on the way of the applica- 
tion of the provisions of the Bill. 

Mr. Uaswood Ahmed suggested that the prices of Rub 'gar’ which was used by 
the Khandsari industry should also be fixed by legislation. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav held that there should be co-operative societies for selling 
sugarcane with direct dealings with the factories. 

Sir Abdur Rahim was glad that Government had at last brought forward this 
measure which involved a very important principle calculating to raise the price 
level of agricultural commodities. He thought that this would conduce to the 
economic development of the country. He hoped the Government would extend the 
principle of this Bill to other directions so that primary producers could no longer 
be exploited by middlemen. He nski d the Government to watch how the Provin- 
cial. Government carried the provisions of the measure. 

The second reading being passed, Mr. Mastcood Ahmed moved an amendment 
that the prices of cane to be fixed by local Government should be sulfiect to the 
control of the Qovernor-Gencral-in-Couucil. The amendment was accepted. 

After some more ameudmeuts were disposed of the second reading of the Bill 

^^hfiulvi Shaft Daoodi then moved several amendments seeking to provide that the 
minimum price of sugarcane to be fixed by legislatiou should be eliminated. 

The amendments were, however, withdrawn. 

Mr. G. Morgan^ e amendments urging that the factories should be left free w 
purchase sugarcane at prices settl^ oetween them and the growers outside the 
controlled areas and extending the period of notice after which the Act should comt 
into force to one month were carrieiL 
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Mr. Mawood AhrMiTa amendment providing that the local Govcromeiila ahaH 
rolw tor eiviojc offect to th^ Act with the aanction of the G iveroor-General- 
in*Oooacu was defeated by 25 a^ninst 18 voten, the Government inotnbers rcmaininc 
neutral. 

After Messra. AeAsr Alt, X, R, QuttjnUN. Ankhsaria^ B, Daa, Brykiahore and 
■eferai othen had made some observations on the third reading of the Bill, it 
was passed by the House unanimously. 

AIatciies Excise Duty Bill 

Sir George Sehmtar then moved for eoiisidcrntion of the Matches Excise Duty 
Bill as reported by the Select C.>niniitti*c. lie explained the chan>;*ra and modidca- 
tioiis made by the Select Committee in the Hill. He asserltHl that althouRh the 
measure was not at pri'scnt to yiiKl much revenue the Government hoped that, 
eventually when the consumption of match?.-* would increase, it will f^tch consider- 
ably more revenue than conUl now be nnticdpaicd. He assured that the daiifp?r 
apprehended that the labour would be thrown out of employment ns the industry 
would be affected, would be n Irquately safcfju irdcd n^iiiiat oy the Government. 

Mr. i?q/tt alflo read from the Uri*Hs mes^'af^e that the Government’s final decision 
regardiiiir llic allocution of provincial grants dtmended on the pasr«iiic of the Alalchcs 
and the Sugar Bills i in 

Sir Gcorgn Srhustcr said that he would make the position clear during the third 
reading. The discussion had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

20th. APRIL Mr. K, C. Neogy examined the various provisions in the Matches 
Excise Duty Bill lo-day and opuos.'d the principle that the States should he allowed 
to'have a snare in the proe 'cIh of rhe Excise Duly. He contended that it was a 
novel provision which would create dangerous precedent and would ercatc difficultiea 
if and when the Federation comes into existence, for the Princes would then refuse 
to part with this source of revenue. He doubted if the method of the distribution 
of the proceeds was oriuitablc. 

Mr. N, M. Joahi felt that the excise on matches was wrong in principle as . also 
the rate of duty which was very high. 

Mr. A, H, Qhuznavi quoted the Simon Commission Keport which recommended 
excise on matchos. 

After Sir George Schuster’s reply the motion of consideration of the Dill was 
passed and there being no amend meiu the clauses were accepted. 

Speaking on the third reading of the Bill, Sir George Schuster made observations 
on the gt'iieral financial posiiion in the light of the work done in the Assembly this 
session. Excepting making small changes in the rates of Excise Duties on matches, said 
Sir George Schuster, the Assembly hud, in effect, accepted the principle of the 
Finance Bill and he therefore assured Bengal of the help already announced at the 
time of presenting the Budget and was not going to let B<mgal down. Though the 
original estimates on Match iicveiiucs would b(* reduced by nearly Bs. 1,20,00.000 
due to the reduced rates, yet the proffered help to Bengal would sUnd. Regarding 
the issue of Banderols, Sir Gt*orgR Schuster hot>cd it would be done in early June 
and estimated the annual consumptiou of matches at the astronomical figure of 
3,000 millions. 

‘^Anyhow we will sec that Bengal shall in effect in one form or another get full 
help even for this year that the Assembly intended. While as regards the future 
the principle of transfer is accepted and that is a thing whrch really matters to 
Bengal. The whole of this proposal is, I must request, made on a very definite 
conditioD that the Bengal Government musf satisfy us that they are doing every- 
thing possible on their side to restore equilibrium. We shall take this matter up 
with the Bengal Government as soon as this session is over.” 

Mr. B, Daa, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed^ Mr. Oayapraaad Singh, Mr. Yaminkhan and 
Mr. Ghuznavi also spoke. Detran Bahadur Mudaliar hoped the Bengal Government 
would cut down expenditure. The Match Bill was then passed. 

Mechanical Lighters Bill 

8ir George Schuster then introduced the Mechanical Lighters Bill seeking to 
impose Bs. 2 as Excise and Custom Duty on mechanical lighters. 

When he moved the consideration of the Bill Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed raised a 
point *of order whether the rules oi business would be suspendtxl on an important 
taxation Bill. 8ir George Schuster said that the Bill was based on the Select 
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Oonmittee^f fwonmieiidfttioD .to ’ftfeffiuurd agiinit poitible teriont low of refenne. 
"If toy Mrioiif ol4«etioD wit ttkoo to the proceeding with the meeinre, we led on 
our eKle that eo long ee it it known bj the pnblie that the measnre of this kind 
if in eontenplalion It wonhl be qnita enffieient to pretenl anjbodj etaitiag rnann- 
iwtnn of meehanieai liriiter in this eonntiy. Aa lor any danger of ahnoimal 
impoili, we ean prohibit importe, if there b a eeriona danger of oreratooking in the 
market If the Hon’ble Membera led it not fair to eonaider the meaanie at onea, 
we are prepared to hare it referred to the Sdeet Ooniniittee or eirenlate it 

Mr. B&a^ Awipk mored^r drenlation of the Bili by 31ot Jaly« 1634, but on 
the Pnaident a aeggeition and with Sir George Sehnater’a approral ha made ita 
drenlation by dOt&Jnne. 

IvDUV Am Aor Ampp. Bill 

Mr. G. R, F, TcUenham then introdneed a Bill amending the Indian Army Act 
of 1911 to profide lor obange in the oonatitntion of the Indian Army, beeanae of 
pr qwewife Indianbation or the defence forcea of India. It waa propoaed to dedgnata 
aa Indian academy, whib thoae known at pr eae n t aa Indian dBcera in the Aet will 
be known u Viceii^b Oommiwioned offioeri.. Ihe Honae then adjonmad. 


Hat APRIL:-] 


FebbbiLevt op Pkibcl 
proceeded on the readntioa 


of Sir Frank Nojfce 


that a anbataadal portion of the Bond Fnnd be apent on roada in Bihar battered 
by the laat earthqnakeb 

Mr. Abdul WaHn Ohowdhury dbagreed with aome of the olanaea of the reaoln- 
tioo. apedaUjf thoae regarding the diatribntion of the proceeda of the doty. He 
hdd that Bihar oM Oriaaa, Aaaam and Oentral Promow, which were nnderdoped 
in reapaet of roada, ahonld get a more eqnitable chare. . , 

Mr. G. Jfemm, anpporting the reaointion, obaerred that there dumld be a 
poUey of eo-ordioatlon in the acheme of road derelonment throogfaont India. 

Mr. MamkrUkna RMi mofed an amendment that granta be made to the local 
Oorernmenta and that they ahonld be earmarked lor defdopment of rnral com- 
mnnicationa. 

Mr. Sitkrai Ray mo?ed ameodmenta Uiat fnnda to be diatribnted among local 
Gofernmenta might be on the baaia of area, population and etage of derdopment 
reaehed by each nnit, and that the percentage to be retained lor thi central reaerfe 
from duty mifj^ be aixteen inatead of fifteen. 

Sir IMia Bwinm mored an amendment that the percentage to be retained lor 
the central reaerre ahonld be reriaed bw the legialatnre after three ywra. 

Mr. Saiym MMra found fault with olauae 7 of the recolution, which gate 
powera to lomd GoTcrnmenta aub|eet to the previona apptofal of the Oorernor- 
Qeneral to apend their ahare on the cooatrnetioo of new roada and bridgw of any 
Bort He obaerred that anch wide powera ahonld not be gifen to local ^▼ernmenta. 
Aa for nndefdoped profioow like Aaaam he anggeated that they ahonld be allowed 
to draw on the Oentral reaerre fnnd. 

Rowan Bahadur Ramaawami Mudaliar^ Mr. Ranga lyor^ Mr. A. R Ohuonavi, 
Sir Akdur Rahim and Raya Kriahnamachariar made aome obaerrationa on the 
iwolntion. 

After Sir Frank Royea replied to the amendmenta which were either withdrawn 
or dcfwtcd, Ihe reaointion waa adopted. The Honw then adjourned mao die. 
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Proceediogs oi the Coaicil 

WIKTKS SESSION— CALCUTTA— Stk. JAXUABV TO 24tk, MARCH mi 


Improvement of Economic Conditions 


The Winter Session of the Benfi^l IieK:Blati?Q Council commenced at 
CMcutta on the 8th. January t9S4. A resolution nrf^inE the Oorerntneiit to 
take immediate steps for the economic condition of the province was 
tM first item on the a^nda of the Council. The Unoso discuss^. 

« .relation ‘ for nearly three hours and while the majority of noii- 
omcials co*isrrataUted the Gjvcrn>n3iit on the alr.iA'ly ukvMi in this 

direction, one of the members accused them oi indifferonce. This evoked a reply 
from the Finance Member who asserted that the Government were det^dy interested 
in the improvement of the economic conditiari of the province. Thi! chief prohlfMU 
was that of rnisinf; prices. But the difficulty ranic in as to how to do it. He, 
however, warned the House aftainst hasty ami ill-conccivcd action. 

Sir P. C. Mitter. Leader of the House, appealed for patience and said that it was 
only by common effort and whole-hearted cooperation that this bnilliiifi; proldcui 
conld be solved. In view of the assurance mvcu by the Government the resolution 
WAS withdrawn. The House then adjournea. 


Bengal Mahomedan Marriages Amend. Bill 

9lh. JANUARY Th'5 Council took up official business to-day. Hon. Khwajn 
Nazimuddin introduced a Bill to amend the’ BenEnl Mahomedan 31arriajr(» and 
Divorces Registration Act of 1876. The Bill, which was referred to a select committee, 
sought to remedy certain disabilities nndcr the existing Act. Under the law as it 
stands, the Mahomedan 31arriago Registrar is not empowered to register a clans of 
divorce in which the wife effects a divorce in acc''»*’dancc with the authority 
conferred upon her by her husband as a condition of the marriage. Thi.<t omiesion. 
according to Mr. Nazimuddin, had been regarded as a grievance. 

Bengal Pubijc Demands Recovery Amend. Bill 
The Council then passed, without discuMion, the Bengal Public Demands 
Recovery (Amendment) Bill introduced by Sir Frorash Chandra Mittra. The mover 
observed that the Bill sought to avoid the delay and extra-work iiivolvml in the 
execution of a certificate in a district other than th.at in which it was tiled. In 
order to attain this obj.:ct, the Bill proposed to empower ccrtificakt officers to 
transfer copies of certificates for execution direct to the sub-divisional officers in 
other districts, instead of to the headquarters. 


Fire Brigade Bill 


Sir Bijoy Prasad Sinyh Roy^ Minister for Local .Self-Government, then intro- 
duced the Bill known us the Licensed Warehouse and Fire Brigad«! (Ainciidnieni) 
Bill. Sir Bijoy explained that the intention of the framers of the original Act of 
1893 was that half the cost of the fire brigade should be borne by the general tax 
payers and the other half by the special interest protected by the tire brigade. The 
fees levied under the Act showed a progressive decline, although the cost of maintain- 
ing t-hc fire brigade bad gone up. “It has become apparent' said the mover, 'that 
until the maximum limit prescribed for licence fees in the .Act is raised from Its. 
750 to Rs. 1,500, it will not be possible to realise half the cost from such fees as 
originally contemplated”. . i 

The Council, without discussion, agreed to the introduction of the Bill and 
passed it. 

Alluvial Lands Bii.i. 


The Council referred to a select committee Sir P. C, MUter’s Alluvial J^ond 
Bill, The existing Act does not provide clearly for the procedure to 1 h? fnllnwcd 
where an alluvial formation attaebed by the Collector of one district is subsequciitiy 
found on survey to being to a neighbouring district os, lot instance, liy a change in 




Small Gadsb Couais Bill 

Ur. Sdaeleift oa befatlf of Mr. Reid, mofcd for referenoe to i Select Oommittee of 
fhe PKeMTeacy Smtll Otnee Ooarti Bill. He reedled the Bengal Betrenchmeot 
OoeiBiittee’i oburvation that, althongh in mofnisil oonrte all applications moat te 
stamp^ in tecordance with the filed scale of fees, no conrt fee was charged in the 
Caleatta Small Caase Coarts, for certain classes of applications. The Retrenchment 
Oommittee had obserred that there was *oo reason why litigants in Caleatta sboald 
be in a privileged position in this respect”. It was also found that certain othw 
anomalies also existed. To remove these, the present Bill was being introdaced. 
The motion, which evoked keen disenssion, yree pat and agreed to. 

SlfUOOLlNO OF AkMB BILL 


After passing a number of other official Bills, the Council took up the Bengal 
Smuggling of Arms Bill. , . , , . 

Mr? drP. Hbyp, Chief Secretary, moving the iBill in the unavoidable abKoce of 
the Member-in-charge explained the objects which 'led the Gtovernment to introduce 
the measure. He reminded the Honse that In recent times, smuggling of arms had 
been reported from various parts of Bengal. This Bill proposed to catch the middle 
men and those who acted as go between. Everybody would agree, said the Chief 
Secretary, that the smuggling of arms should be prevented. He continued thi^ the 
present Bill was only the logical extension of the Goondas Bill, which had been 
by the Oonocil without a division and which had since proved to be an 
u^ualified boon to the|Citixeni of Calcutta. Mr. Hogg drew the attention of the 
memb^ to the mail ronberies and daeoities and said that if they wanted to put an 
end to th^. they should go and attack the problem at its very root. 

Mr. Shanti Shekareswar Roy, opposing the reference of the Bill to a Select 
Committee, characterised the Bill as neMless and unjustified. In his opinion, no 
case had been made out. ’because actual smuggling had not been provra. He 
declared that such arms as were used were probably stolen from or lent by^liwnsej 
of fire-arms. He charged the Government with playing to the whims of British 
merchants. The speaker pointed out that sufficient powers were already poasesaed 
by the Government. Why should not they use those powers instead of coming to 
the Legislature to forge one more superfiuous measure ? He was not a twrorwt, 
nor did he sympathise with terrorists, but still he felt called upon to oppose the Bill. 


lOlh. JANUARY Mr. P. Banerjee, opposing the Bill, told the Government to 
lift the ban on fire-arms. He would assure them that, in that ease, there was not 
likely to be ai^ mail or other robbery. He caused considerable laughter when he 
declared that Europeans should be held responsible for the assassinations that were 
taking place, because the ''fire-arms” with which these assusioations took place had 
been stolen from Europeans.” « 

Mr. 0. C, Miller appealed to the members to realise the impliMtions of 
the Bill before they opposra it The Bill was aimed at foreign aailon who did not 


the Bill before they oppoe^ it The Bill wae aimed at foreign wuon who did not 
Bcruple to pass arms for sacuring some profit and commission. He thought that the 
punishment provided for in the Bill erred on the side of leniency. He would have a 
more severe punishment meted out to smugglers. Justice sod fairplay were good 
words so far as they went, but they ahould not prevent them from looMng at the 
Rill in a dispassionate manner. Mr. Miller said that the Goonda was a man of 
honour, compared with the "pistol pimp” meaning the dealer in illicit arms. 

Khan Bahadur Azisul Eaque, supporting the measure, declared that it was n^ 
neeesaary for the purposes of the Bill thst murder should be rampant. A single 
case of murder was suffleieut to justify the BilL 


The Couneil agt^ to refer the Bill to s Oommittoe without a division 
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Oono^ then .ooniide^ two other Bille, oamely, the Bengal Kuma BiU ind 
^ JLmmdmmt BiU epooaored by Mr. lUid 
end Sir Prwta$h MtUer reepeotirely. The Ooanoil then adjouroed till (he 22nd. 


. JANUARY:— -TOe report of the Select Committee on the Smof^ting of 

Arms Bill wm prcMted in the Oottneil to-day. On the motion of the Finance 
Membtf, the Opuneil aanotion^^ to-dty expenditnro incurred In 1931-32 of a 
aam of Ba. 2,137 and 42,132, on posting a military force and the oonstrnotion 
of temporary military barraeks, etc., at Chittagong. 


Bengal Cess Amendment Biu. 

The Connell then proceed^ to discuss the Bengal Cess (Amendment) Bill as report hI 
by the Select Committ^ Sir P. C, Hitter was in charge of the Bill and according 
to the statement of objects and reasons the Bill sought to remove the various anoma- 
lies in the existing Acts passed in 1880 and to adopt the method for revaluation 
as agreed upon at the conferences held for this purpose. It also aimed at facilitating 
the collection of cess of rent-free lands and at giving a rebate to holders of cat at* a 
who pay their cess punctually. Of the sixteen clauses the Council had disposed of 
thirteen clauses of the Bill and had not finished when it adjourned. 


23rd. JANUARY : — Thc*^ whole of the sitting of the Council to-day was devoted 
to a' further consideration of the Bill. Barring one clause the House had practically 
disposed of the other clauses of the bill, the progress of which was facilitated by 
reason of a compromise effected between the contending groups and the Hon. 
Member In Charge (Sir P. C. Mittcr) in connection with toe question of determina- 
tion of acreage rate. 


24Ui. JANUARY On the motion of Sir Provash Ch, Mittcr, Revenue Member, 
the Bengal Cess (Amendment) Bill was passed at the Council to-day with certain mo- 
difications. During the cousideration Istage of the bill, a lively debate look place over 
the proposal embodied in the bill granting a certain amount of rebate for punctual 
pay meat of road cesa and public works cess. The Praju Party moved for the 
deletion of the clause and was supported by Mr. IF. JFf. Thompson, Leader of the 
British Group. The priucipal ground for deletiog the clause was that cess was a 
public demand which required no rebate to be granted and if the five per cent 
rebate was granted it would take aw^ alx>ut Rs. 4 lakhs of rupees from the entire 
cess which belonged to the District Boards of Bengal. 

The Zeminder members of the House, on the other band, wanted the percentage 
of cess to be increased and they complained that the duty of collcctiou of ccss bad 
been unjustly cast upon them. 

Sir P. C, Mitter, in reply, pointed out that this money would not come to the 
coffers of the government whose sole desire was to see that justice was done to all 
concerned. He was saiisfitd that 5 per cent rebate was a lair proposal and asktd 
the House to remove the false impression that zemindars of Bengal were rich people. 
This grant of rebate was not to be regarded as a remuneration but as pail of the 
loss which they were trying to recoup by spurring up collections. 

The motion for deletion of the clause was lost by 67 votes to 29. 

The clause in the bill, which was substituted by the Select Committee and even- 
tually accepted by the House ran as follows 

A rebate of five per centum of the amount payable as instalmeut of road ccss 
and public works cess in respect of any estate or tenure of the interest of a cuiiivu- 
tiog raiyat shall be allowed at the time of payment, provided (1) that the instalment 
19 pud in fall at one time on or before the due date and (2) the annual cess pay- 
able in respect of the estate, tenure or interest amounts to Rs. 50 or more.'’ 

The House then aajoarued till the Slat.. January. 

Bengal Criminal Law Amend. Kll* 

31R. JANUARY The Hon’ble Mr. Reid moved to-day for the reference of the 
Anti-Terrorist Bill to a Select Committee of thirteen members, including himself. Mr. /*. 


.*pie statement of objects and reasons says : ^^The Bill seeks to supplement the 
existing criminal law so as to enable the local Government to grapple more effectively 
With the terrorist movement. Some of the clansrs are of a deterrent nature, but 
laoflt are preventive and are the outcome of an endeavour to prevent (he recruiting 
21 
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Baner^, monnfc that the Bill be eirenUted for eliciting pablie pinion thereon bj the 
doth June 1934, examined the Home Member’s arioimentA. Mr. Banerjce declared that 
after Mr. Reid’s specoh, he had been eonrtneed that there was no necessity for the 
Bill. Continoin^, Mr. Danerjee obserred : ’*Yoa have for the past thirtv years 
assumed all kinds of special ^wers and still the terrorist movement exists and 
thrives’*. In his opinion, therefore, what was wanted to counteract terrorism was 
not a Bill of this kind, but they should fro to the root of the problem and humanise 
the administration. They must cure the disease instead of attnekinfr the diseased man. 
Mr. Banerjeo charged tne Government with exciting people to go off their heads. 

The President t Do yon suggest that the Government abet murderers 7 

Mr. Banetjee : No, Sir. i say that the Government policy is responsible for 
the undesirable atato of things referred to by the Hon'ble Member. 

of young persons to the movement and to enlist the assistance of parents and 
guardians, in saving those for whom they are responsible from being debauched by 
the terrorist groups. 

**11 is propose to provide the. penalty of death for certain offences under the 
Indian Arms Act of 1878 and the Explosive Substances Act of 1908, to make certain 
additions to the cases in which security can be demanded and the security of Press 
can be declared forfeited under the Indian Press Act, to prohibit the publication 
of information notified by the local Government as tending to create an atmosphere 
favourable to recruitment to the terrorist movement ; to make the Bt iigal Criminal 
Law Amendment Acts of 1925 and 1930 permanent ; to make provision for the 
dictation of evidence by Commissioners appointed under the Bengal Criminal Law 
Amendment Act 1935 and Special Magistrates under the Bengal Suppression of 
Terrorist Outrages Act, 1922 ; to shorten the procedure in trials before Special 
Tribunals where absconders who might have been tried jointly with others arc 
apprehended during the process of a trial or after its conclusion ; to empower 
District Magfatraies to restrain the movements of persons under the age of 31 years 
found cotiBorring with terrorist suspects ; to penalise the possession of certain 
classes of literature , and to empower District Msgistrates to restrict the activities 
of associations which encourage the commission of crimes of violence or intimidation. 

Clause 3 of the Bill proposes to inflict death sentences for manufacture, conversion 
or sale of arms, ammuaitiou or military stores but ^,tbis will be confined to offences 
committed in ciccumstanccs indicating that the offenders intended to use the arms 
for the commission of murder or aMmcnt or knew it likely (bat the arms would be 
so used. The necessity fur this provision will be found in the fact that several 
cases of country made arms by terrorists have recently come to the notice of 
Govern roent. 

Dealing with the Press liio statement snys that since the passing of the Press 
Act of 1931, direct encouragciuent of murder or violtjice has perforce been aban- 
doned, but recourse is still freely had to indirret noetbods such as the exprcssioii 
of undue concern and sympaihy for detenus in the Detent ion Camps and convicts 
in the Andaman Islands, commemoratioa of leirorisl :convirts and detenus, and the 
publication of laudatory aecouiiis of revolutionary movements in other countries, all 
of which arc bound to have the effect of putting revolutionary ideas into tho suacep- 
lible minds of the young. 

Reason for maktng B. C. L. R. Acta of 1925 and 1930 permanent whose life 
was fixed at tvn and five years respectively the statement goes on that experience 
haa shown that there is not the suialtest doubt that temporary legislation keeps 
alive the hope in the minds of (hose concerned in the revolutionary conspiracy 
that Govern uieut will before long be deprived of the power to continue against them 
the special measnres which (bey from time to time put in force. 

As for the clause dealing with the dictation of evidence, it is stated that tho 
object is to lighten the work of the Commissioners who usually have to handle 
voluminous evidence and thereby speed up the trial. 

The Bill also gives power to District Magistrates to take action without reference 
to local Government, but after coiiEultation, where practicable, with parenta or 

S uardians. The provision relating to parents etc. has been introdneea with the 
efinite aim of seeuriiig tho support of those who arc anxious to save their children 
from corruption. There is also a clause In the Bill which makes a person liable to 
imprisonment for three yesrs and fine If ho has in his possession any newspaper, 
liook or other document which had hoeu prohibited under the li^a Cnatoma Act, 
declared forfeited to the Government etc. 
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Mr. Bane^w eh*raetcri^ tbc sections directed r<ur*ii>st ncwnivipen ss dictsted 
by a desire to mppress pnhlieation of honest ncivs. The (ruth was the Admioistra* 
tioD was a faimre and stood sclf-condcmned. 

Ik. Nare^a Kumar Basu moved for eliciting public opinion before Ist April. 
Beoowrvea tnat in the ijaipo of law and order, illej^atities were fommitted and ramie* 
ded ^ official benches that the interest of law and order w^»re dear to his side of 
Houjw alM. Ho ^erred to the sympathetic handling of the tieonoraio side of 
the problem by the Vicwoy and the Govfflrnor. bat declared that oonstitational 
gorernment was the only cure. But did the White Paper help to create a healthy 
stateofaffalrs T He was afraid not. Mr. Basu asked if the Government had been 
able to deal with the terrorist problem, althouRb they had armed themselves with 
estraordia^ powers. Was there an itisfanec of Government actually preventing 
one terrorist oatrw 7 In India, terrorism was a recent movement, bat in other 
oonntries^ it was in existence for a longer period. Was there any instance of any 
legislatnra in any country vesting extraordinary powers of this character in the 
Exeentive 7 

Jfr. Basu examined (he clause rolnling to death scntenpc and averred (hat the 
edause tended to be unduly severe, for it did not say that the Courts “may sonteneo 
an accused to death” but stated ^ that the Court, ‘hhall smtence an nceiiscd to 
death”. This, in Mr. Basu’s opinion, sought to deprive the Jiidieiary of its discre- 
tion and timt. Mr. Basu charA«*(<rided the nipasure as a piece of panicky 
legislation. Such provisions, as the Bill bristled with, were not going to be helpful 
to India on her march to constitutional progreas. 

ifr. JT. M. Roy and ifr. Kamini Kumar Das supported circulation of the Bill. 

Althongli he aubsoFlbcd to the principle of the Bill. Mr. A. K. FazUuUTIaa sup- 
ported Mr. Baau’a motion and declared that some of the f rovisions were so drastic 
as to need complete modificatioa. Gentlemen of the Treasury benches should 
change their perspective. Mr. Fnzl-nl-Haq asked what with the alrcndv heavy ar- 
moury of the Government Mr. Reid had been able lo acbiLve. Borne of the provi- 
sions were very drastic. Drastic provisions always failed. The Law of Evidence was 
sought to be set at nought by the Bill. Who were to constitute the special hcticibes.? 
The Deputy Magistrates who were henchmen of the Government 7 Amidst cries of 
“Hear, hear” Mr. Haq askrd why (he Select Committee had not been composed of 
all the Rai Bahadurs and Khan Bahadurs of the OouncU. (Laughter.) He thought 
that some kind of Icgislalion was cnllrd for, but a Bill of the kind introduced by 
Mr. Beid was uncalled for. unjastiliod and improper. “Consnlt public opinion”, said 
Mr. Hm “and ^ou will not iose by it”. He added : “Is it for the purpose of get- 
ting Bills of this description passed, that you have extended the life of this council 7 

Mr. W, H, Thompson considered that no nsdnl purpose would be served by eli- 
citing public opinion. Torrorism stared thorn in the face and every reasonable per- 
son agreed that it should be tackled. Everv momont lost was a momtut gained by 
the terrorists. He would, therefore, oppose the motion. 

Dr, Naresh Chandra Sen Oupta asked if it was meant that (he Hon^blc Member 
were to enter the Gouueii only to nod assent to Govcrnmrnt behests ? In his opi- 
nion, it did not follow that because a person was nnii-terrorist, he should necessarily 
walk into the official parlour. As one who had practised the law for the last thirtv 
years it struck him that the Bill was an ontrag.^ on cherished righ’s. Me was half 
inclined to oppose the Bdl. Ho ridiculed the pn.poKod Tribunals. Dr. Sen Oupta 
characterised, as an insult to the profes.sirtn of ji'iirnalism in the country, the 
provision to control news. “It is »n attempt to compel newspapers to support the 
Government’’, declared Dr. Sen Oupta, 

Mr. Shanti Shekharestrar Ray observed that iJic passage of the Bill through the 
Council would create unhealthy repurcussioiis. and would strcngibcn the bands of 
reactionaries who were against, transfcrcnc»: of Law and Order to popular control. Ho 
charged the Government with playing clelibcriiiily into the hands of reactionaries, 
both in India and In England. 


lit FEBRUARY The Raja Sahib of A a although a supporter of the 

Bill, attacked some of its provit^ions. The cl;«U!*es rciatiitg to newspapers and those 
providing for capital punishment were cbiiravU rii'cd l>y the Baja as bordering on 
undue severity. Me pleaded for the reference of the Bill to a ^ilcct Commillcc, 
where he had no doubt it would be shorn of its obj'.ciiouablc fcatnrw. 
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Mr, Abdul Mcmin, daiminit to le prc te n t Hie united Moelen roiee of Beoflel. 
repudiated Mr, A. K. Fasl-nl-Haq*e ?iew on the matter. Mr. Momin admittedthat 
tome of the elanwa of the Bill, as pdoted ont by the Raja of Nashipar, wen 
retromde, and shonld be modiBad in the Select Committee. He defended the 
Jndieiai and MsRisterial aerdeei against what he caned nnbecoming attacks on tiMwi , 

, JCbon Bahadur Nawab Motharuff Honain, ez^Minister, on the other hand, wanted 
the Bill to be referred to public opinion. 

Mr. AsiMul Hapse asked whether it was Intended to let the orgy of murder to 
continue by circnlating the Bill to elicit public opinion. Mr. Haqne contended that 
the Bill was neceisary and ineritable. 

M. Ooopar and Mr. C. C. Millar wholeheartedly supported the Bill without reser* 
rations, for it should be the primary oonoem of every Gorernment and legislature 
to protect the interests of law and order. The former condemned the Opposition 
for t^r ^delaying tactics”. 

Mr. Shyamaproiad Mukhenea led the attack against the Bill in a pow^l speech. 
Mr. Mnkherjce condemned the tactics of the supporters of the Bill in its present 
form. Were they actuated by their own interests or by the interests of the imildien 
of the soil T He took leave to say that the interests of the children of the soil 
were involved. If that was so, why should not they, he asked, oppose a Bill which 
was retrograde in character and which was calculated to derive them of civic 
rights in the name of suppressing terrorism ? He instanced clsnse 85. which, in 
his opinion, was most reckless, and was an unabashed attack on public liberties, 
because it gave the Bureaucracy the right to condemn a man for possessing any 
literature^ not actually condemned or banned, but which , *^might be condemned . 
Mr. Mukherjea made a rapid survey of the whole Bill in some of its essential 
features, and declared that the provisions were so drafted as to bring into the 
clutches of the law not terrorists, but peaceful citizens. Mr. Mukherjea denied that 
the Press was organising an atmosphere favourable to terrorists. "Why were the 
Government so nervous 7” asked the speaker. He added that it was nnbecoming 
of the Government, to seek to suppress the publication of public grievances. The 
Bill was objectionable because it gave power to the Government to decide what 
news should and what news should not be published in newspapers. Mr. Mukherjee 
oharaeterised as dangerous and unprecedented some of the provisions whose objects, 
in his opinion, were to deprive people of their legitimate right as regards trial. 

Mr. R. Maiti supported the Bill subject to reservations. Mr. Maiti could not 
subscribe to the principle that because a man absconded, that act constituted 
evidence of bis guilt leading to his conviotkm. He pleaded for the dioppkig of the 
clauBcs against newspapers on the ground that if that clause formed part oTthe Bill, 
the public would be compelled to remain in the dark as to the happenings In the 
world. He urged the Qovemment to accept the motion for circulation. 

ProL Jktendralal Bawrjee mainly directed bis attacks against Mr. A. E. 
Fazlal Haque^ though turned out of office as BCinister by verdict of public 
opintou and bv the verdict of legisiature had stuck to his Ministerial chair for six 
months thereafter. Did it fie in Mr. Haque’s mouth to m that the Government 
shonld bo guided by public opinion 7 Gontinuing Mr. J. L. Banerj^oe asserted that 
terrorism was a reality. The speaker had no patience with those who suggested that 
terrorism could not be stamped out. Perhaps, the law could not root ont the 
terrorist mentality, but it certainly would uproot terrorist setivities. If the latter 
object were achieved, the Government would have achieved the purpose of the Bill, 
for it aimed at suppressing terrorist activity and making it impoisible. 

Winding up the debate. Mr, Raid, Homo Member, claimed ^at no case had been 
made out tor circulation of the Bill. He repudiated the suggestion that the Govern- 
ment wanted to ^nirol the publication of honest news. The Home Momhmr denied 
that the Government were actuated by any motive other than to snppressa terro- 
rism. After ezamining various allmtions made on the floor of the House about 
the severity of certain clauses in the Bill. Mr. Reid repeated the assurance he bad 
made while making bis motion and promised that the Government would carefully 
consider any proposal in the Select Committee for modification of the BilL He 
emphasised that the situation demanded a Bill of this kind. They had to suppress 
terrorist activities. The Home Member appealed to the House to protect the lives 
and properties of peaceful oitizens. He ckumed that be had made out a complete 
case. 
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Tb» 0(WBei|jby « mnjority, r^ted Mr. ft BaMrhe’$ and Mr. <V. AT. 
amenditH^ Tlie How then maacd the original notion, and refevr. d the 
n Scicet Committee and tbeo adjourned till 5th February. 

Cash Credit to Aid Industries 

- :~At the insinnec of Nawab K. O, il/. Par<yiHi M'nistcr for 

InduBtrin and Acricultnre, the Conncil nrRid the Govrriinu'iit to undertake 
the liability inrolv^ in the Kuamntcc of cash credit with bnnk^ in aoeordaiice with 

'S'-' indu8trk*8 Act, to tin.* extent of Be. 
^,000. The id^ l^hiiid this form of State aid. the Minister sriid, was to enable 
bona fide inanstriaiists or small industrial concerns to tide over tcinpor-irv financial 
difaculticB by RuarantccinR their overdraft from a recopnised bank. 

A non*offlciul attempt to amend the existing' Standinji; Orders wiili a view to 
over-ridinR the precedence of ballot in the raoltcr of non-oflici d risolulions fell 
through in the Council io-dny. 


Calcutta Port Trust Amend Pili/. 

On the motion of the Finance Member, I he Ooun(*il to*day pj\j^Hi.d tin* Calcuita 
Port (Amendment) Bill 10:54, iho object of \vhi»‘h was inter alia lu wabdule the with- 
drawal hitherto made of ccrtifiorl excess in the sinking fund, and also to 
permit such withdrawals so as to place the legal poMtiou in this connection beyond 
doubt. 

PiENGAL Water Ways Bii.l. 

Sir A, AT. Ghuznnvi then presented the report of the Select Committee on the 
Bengal Waterways Bill. Moving that the bill he rceoinmittcd to IhcHeleetCommitteo, 

AT. C. Sen-Oupta said that the. problem i which the bill sought to taekle was more 
than any other problem of vital importance to the life of the bill. The qui^tion of 
dead and dying rivers was of vast, importance to the people, but it appeared that 
question had not received adequate consideration in this measure. This bill only 
sought to create a Waterways Board to which would be entrusted not the whole 
work of making a comprehonsivc scheme but the duty of keeping open the water- 
ways for the purpose of navigation. That was not the way in which the problem 
had gut to be solved. What was required w.is a scicnlific investigation of the water 
resources but that hod not been done in ibis bill. In addition they had got to 
tbrnsh out the ftiiancial aspi^A of the matter in the Select CommitUx; mid that too 
bad not b'.cn done. The debate bad not concluded when the Council 

adjourned. 

Cth. FEBRUARY: ^Moving the recommittal of the Bill to a select rommiltce. 

Mr. IV, S. Thompson said that the speech of K. Ghii^.iiuvi, Irrigarion 

Memb(^, asking the House to consider th: r\!port of th-! eonnniiice had left the 
impression that finaneinl proposalt might be taken into consideration any time, and 
that it was the wish of tlxc Connnittce that the Bill should be p'lssed as it was. 

Sir A, K, Ghuznavi. replying, expressed surprise and amazement at the lone 
of Mr. Tompson’s speceh whieh reminded him of the days when no epithet was 
eoiisidercd too bad to l>c applied to OoverniBcnt members cspceiiilly Ministers. 
Sir A. K. Gbnztiavi diiiitsl the charge of misrq>riajritation of the intention of the 
seh'ct commiLtce, and said that the tucmbi'rs of ibe comniittei! were in the House 

and they would b(‘.ar him out when be s.aid that Ibt* select committee would not 

unavoidably delay the p.assngc of the Bill. He clninicxl to have done nolhing 
against the behests of the scicet committee, and denied all the atlcgalioiiB 
made. 

The motion of Mr. Ihompson for recommittal wns lost wilhonl a division. The 
House similarly negatived the motion of Dr. N, C. Scnrjnpta for recommittal with 
instructions to report by .luiic !50. During the consideration stage the House rejected 
the motions of Mr. N, K, Easu and Dr. N, C, Semjupta substantial majority for 
exclusion of the Chairman of the Post Commissioners and inclusion *of the Director 
of Public Hcalib, Bengal on the proposed Board. 

7lh. FEBRUARY The Council accepted the principle enunciated by the iJon. 
Sir A, K, Ohitznavi that '‘statutory racial discrimination is objcctioDabJc in a mai- 
ler governed by the members of the Legislative Council.*' 
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The point aroie in connexion with the resnmed dieonesfon of the Bengal Water- 
waja Bill rdating to the oonatitntion of the proposed Waterways Board. The origi- 
nal bill provided that one Mnslim and one non-BInslim member of the legislature 
would represent the Honse on the Board. The Select Committee altered this provi- 
sion statuig that the Board would have *^wo Indian members of the Bengal Oounoil 
of whom one diail be a Mnslim and the other a non-Muslim.*’ 

Sir A. JT. Ghwtnairi moved an amendment, subetitnting the elanse of the Sdect 
Committee bjf the simple provision that the Board would hive **two members of the 
Bengal GbuncH”, while in another amendment Mr. K* K* Maau wanted that the 
Iggmatnie would be represented on the Board ‘‘by two Indian members of the 
Oonneil.” Mr. Bbuu, in commending his amendment to the acceptance of the House, 
said Aat the Hon. member’s present move was to placate the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce. They had enough of European representation in this Board and it was 
only proper that representauves of the Council should be Indians. 

The douse defeated the amendment of Mr. Baan seeking to restrict the eleetion 
to Indian members by 64 votes to 11 and accepted the amendment of Sir A. K. 
Ghnsnavi by 60 votes to 8 which threw open the election to all members of the 
Coundl. 

Mh. •FEBKUAKY:— Rapid progress was made when the Honse resumed disena- 
sion Of the Bill and adopted 33 clauses with minor imodiiieatlous, disposing of 150 
amendments out of 337. 

The Rouse adopted the clause in the bill relating to the constitution of the pro- 
posed Waterways Board whose function would bo to see to the maintenance and 
improvement of waterways in Bengal for purposes of navigation. Twelve Trnsteos 
win eonstitnte the Board, inelndlng the (maicman of the Port Commisaioners, a mem- 
ber of the Bengal Chamber of Commeroe, two persons representing the interests of 
the Indian Mercantile oommnnity, two members of the Gbuneil, two representatives 
of the District Boards, throe persons to be appointed by the loeal Government, of 
whom one shaU be representative of the interests of persona carrying on the buaineaa 
of transport by water, and a Chairman. The first Chairman will bo appointed by the 
local government by uotifieation and aoTbaeqaent Chairmen after consultation with 
the Board. The term of appointment of the Chairman will be for a period of three 
years and the post oarncs a salary not exceedhig Bs. 2.500 per month, 

An attempt was made by several not^official viembars to reduce tho salary of 
the Chairman to Rs. 2,000 but the Council turned down the proposal. 

By two amendments with regard to the constitution of the Board, Mr. N, K, Ba$u 
wanM to make it obligatory upon tho Government not to nominate officials and 
also to delete the provision requiring Government to nominate a person representing 
the interests of persons carrying on the business of transport by water. Mr. Basu 
regarded these amendments an *acid test’. In his attitude to these amendments Mr. 
Baau would judge whether the Hon. member was really bringing swaraj in tho 
matter of waterways or he was going to deliver himself tied band and foot into tho 
hands of the Europeans and Officials. 

Mr. C. Sumner remarked that the proposed Board should include expert 
experience on matters regarding river conditions and such experts might bo found 
in the services of the Indian Navigation Company. To deliberately exclude them 
from tfad proposed Board in his opinion would be unwise. 

The Hon. Sir A, K, Ghuznavi in reply said that in all his life be had not as 
vet conciliated anybodv except God and he was not going to deviate from the policy 
In the future. He baa not tried to please anybody and had not also played to tho 
gallery. He opposed the amcodments which were lost by overwhelming majority. 

Bengal Cr. Law Amend. BiUi— Bel. Comm. Report 

13th. FEBRUARY The report of the Select Committee on the Bengal Criminal 
Law Amendment Bill, 1934 was presented by the Home Member to the Council 
to-day. 

The Committee has restricted esses in which death penalty can be imposed by 
the Commissioners for certain offences under the Arms Act. 

The Committee make an important change in clause 19, making it obligatory on 
the Government, to pay allowances to the aependcnta'of the detenue, provided tho 
allowance doea not exceed the amount the detenue himself would have bem able to 
contribute had he not been rcstiained. 
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Ifflililiff by tilfpriiti 

Btkn titen eoirid W tny diaemiloii^ ll» Ffenidait pot tie ameodiiieBt 
wUeb wtfkmM bp 48 to 41 fokM. 

TfcQi dtieoMt, Ibt noo^olBbiola oppoied tho adoptioa of tho tboie u i 
Varhmi dtaiKCt wm mjMle agiUoit tSe Jiearit«i>mpoluuie. 


Varhmi dtaiKCt wm made agiUoit tSe MemOe^iiipoluuie. 

Daojinc Um ebamea leTaHed aipunat hiat. Sir A, OkuMnavi, Irrigation Member, 
maintaiBen that the Gorefament loilowed nrcetaelp the recomiaendatioD of the 
Eapect Gommiltee and had to no way deflated trom the reeommeBcialioD of the 
Seleet Committee* 

After mneh diacttaeidn, Mr. W, d. Ikompton, Leader, European Group, mofed 
an amendment, with a riew to emoothiog down auttere, adding a pro? ieo to the 
danae, that on the repreaentation of the Board or otherwiae, the Gofcmment 
might raiee the amonat of oontribiition. 

Xhel donee tboe amended was carried bj 64 fotea to 12. 

^ ISih. FEBRUARY ;-Mofiag the (Inal lending of the Waterwaya Bill in the 
Oonneit ta>day, 1^ A* JT. Qlautnavi ooogratniated the Honae. 


the first timo, 


betag of tho rural popnladoa and eooanlt local opinion, local needs and local 
intcKota. 

Tbs Cattle Xbbbpabb Bill 

The CattU ML which was intiodaced to-te by the Some Smeher^ 

mipoweied the Magistrate oi the district to appoint Preaidenta of Union Boards to 
ooadoet ealea of impoanded cattle. 

Tme Aniffl SinjOGUBO fiZLL (OOETO.) 

The diaenaaioB of the Arms Smuggling Bill was t^en reeumed. The first fife 
clsnaes were rattnl whhont disenadon* . < 

SawBrjm nofed that lor eianee 6 @>, ineinding profiao (>l ^ 

following bo snbatitated, namdy : •*Ihe Jute .shaH conddn the 


or peiaoQS ag^st whom a lepwt haa been 
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«Dy etideoeo that may be neeesaa^ In this behalf. The advising Jadgea shall be 
boand to obsdrTC the rnlea of efidkiee”. 

The mover maintained that the fact of tho existence of the Ckmnda Act in 
aimilnr woidiiiit was no jqstilleation for placing on the statute book a piece af 
I m gsiifhm • whfeh aonidit to deprive the aeensed person of his natural lloerty to 
dnpnd^hhnaeff, to rebut any evidence a^pUnst him and to addnee sudh evidence of 
his owu as he thought ne ee s s aiy to prove his innocence of the ebaiges levelled 
against him. The speaker could not see any roaMm why the Government should 
am to deprive any aeensed of his right to open trial. 

Mr. R. H* Md, Home Member, opposed the amendment. He pointed out that 
the question had been fully thrashed out by the select committee which had brought 
out a nnadimone report. 

The motion was negatived without a division. Clause 6 was then made part of 
the Bill 

Mr. G. P. !Hogg, Chief Secretary, moved that after clause 7 (3), which gave the 
Government tho rMt to extern suspected and olTending persons, it be added, 
‘‘provided that tho Local Government may, at any time, cancel or suspend such 
orders or reduce the period for which the said person is required to leave Bengal or 
the notified area’*, ’fhe amendment was put and agreed to. 

Other cianscs of the Bill were agreed to without any diaensaion. 

Mr. Shanti Sfinkareatear Roy opposed the passage of the Bill* He maintained 
that the proviaiona were so vague as to create complications. In iustification of his 
assortion, he recalled the Chief Bccretary’s own amendment wbich the Government 
themsifiyeB thoudit it necessary io introduce so as to remove obvious in}ustice. 
The speaker condemned the provisions rating to custody and said that the clause 
was vsgncly worded. “Do you mean’* Mr. <Boy afked “police enstody or jail 
euatody 1 An accused .person cannot normAily be kept in police oiiatody beyond a 
certain time. This section leaves the position dangerous^ vague and undmned”. 
Mr. Boyi concluding, regretted that tho Government had not justified the introduc- 
tion of the Bill mndb less its passage. 

Mr. Reid defended the Bill, which was passed without a division. 

The Council then adjourned till the 19th. 

Bengait. Wakf Bill 

19th. FEBRUARY The House devoted the whole day to the consideration of 
the Bengal Wokf Bill reported by the Select Committee. 

Momg that the report be taken into consideration, Manlvi Abdul Qani Chow- 
dhitry said that inismaaagemeDt of wakfs had proved to be a public scandal and 
there was no doubt that it contributed to the deplorable poverty, illiteracy atul 
and ill-health of the Muslim population, particularly of the Muslim middle- 
chiRS of BciigaL The wakf properties in Bengal formed (ho most hmiortant source 
of wealth created for manifold charities and for the welfare of the Muslim commu- 
nity, and the bill contemplated to regulate the use of wakf incomes to legitimate 
purposes and proposed to set up a machinery with this object in view. 

This is a provision in the bill dealing with the annual levy on all wakfs and 
providing for an annual contribution of two and a half per centum on the gross 
income in the case of private wakfs. Tbc proposed machinery will be run by the 
Commissioner of Wakfs exercising the administrative and executive authority with 
the help of a Board who will ^ct largely in the advisory enpaoity. Judicial proceed- 
ings in the cose of wakfs will in future be taken by a judge sitting with two 
Musalmau jurors. 

During the consideration stage tbc House^ by 38 to 20 votes, nenepted an amend- 
ment of Khan Bahadur Abdul f/offiin that this ’*Acl“ would not apply to tbc 
Dawo^i Bcdira commnnity. Government members did not participate in tbc 
division. 

20th FEBRUARY The coasHtutioD of the proposed Board for the proper 
administration of the Wakf property was aciticd in the Council to-day. 

For the first three years the “Board of Wakfs” shall consist of the. Oommis- 
siouer as Preaklcnt. five members to he appointed by the Government, of whom one 
shall be a ^ia and only one shall he a mutwailij and two members to be elected 
by the Bengal Council nom among tha members of the legislature. 

The House negaUved the aumoraei^ of Dr. AT. C. Sen-Oupta to take away the 
power of the Boaiil with the eauctiou of the Govemment to exclude wokfa from tbc 
operation of the mcasava 
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Dr. mrmurn DuU eham^omd tba ««IM of 8ii» eommunitj aod 
Hkeil lor M leot of Uuit oomoranify on tho pionoMd BoorL Fw tUo, 
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flow iMeptod ftn amendmeat of tiM fWiiPoitoii cmomimcillio mal 

Qofnnmmtto appoiol Hum additional memteo ftoai Iho m^OmumUm m •» 
M ^ 1^ only «lu» wakli cmM bf tiii SlUaa would ba ooMklmd% tHa 
Thttf ia the opinm of the liUniater, would, aafinpnaid the inteieala #lifei 
Shia eommiuiitj, gif ing them a real foioe la matteit oonomiiig them. 

lift FESniAKir t— The Hoaae to^af aetUed the fanoUonaof the Commli 

who will aet aa Preaident of the Board of Wahl and of the Board. The fanethma of 
the Oommiaaioaer^l iaolade, inter alia* in?eatigaUng the nature and eitent of Wahli 
Md filing from time to time for aecounta, returna and information from mutwaUiia 
The fUBotiooa of the Board ahall include inter alia gifing direetiona in what maanmr 
any surplua income of a wakf ahali be utilised. In furtberanee of the obieetuof tha 
wakf or in the interest of the beneficiaries the Board may re? tae any piofiaion la tha 
wakf deed which has become in-operati?e or impoaathle « encoutiou owing to eflns 
of Ume or changed eonditiona. 

Flanadal Statemenl far 191MB 

The Hon’ble W, J. A. Woodhead, Fioanoe Member, then pnseated the Bengil 
Budget and gare an appalling picture of Bengara finauoea. 


A deficit of Ba. 2.06 erorea in the eatimatea for 103M5. in spite of rigofoue 
economy in all departments, which amounted to Ba. 9A75 lakna ae oompared with 
1929-fiO ; an appalling drain, owing to meaeucea 'to cope with tenoriam and othar 
anbferaifc aciifities. which amounted to Ba. 173.75 lakhs for 1032>33 to l&84f>35 ; 
and an unanswerable caae for immediate rcfiaion of the financial settlement lor this 
profinee were the ontatanding featnrea of the speech of the Hon’ble Mr. Woodhead. 
**Jadged by the figures of the budget estimates, the financial position it wone 
instead of oetter, and if there were no hope of our claim to a retiaioo of the mis- 
ting financial aettlemcnt being conceded the outlook would be one of utmost gra?ity’\ 
with these words Mr. Woodhead opened hia speech. 

Mr. Woodhead then referred at length to the ee^mic depression and lie 
repercuBBions on Bengal’s trade, especially in jute and enhar agrioultnral products, 
where the prices were the lowest ever recorded. He then’ mplaioed the drain on 
account of terrorism and said, ’’Last year I drew attention to the heavy additional 
expenditure thrown on the revenues of the province by the Civil Disooedienoe and 
terrorist movements during thebo years when the revenue • position demands t^t 
every economy should be made. Unfortunately, this expenditure, which is unayoid- 
able, if law and order to be maintained, — and law and order must bo maintained, 
no matter what the cost may be^continues to be a very heavy burden on our 
resources. In 193 t>84 this expenditure, according to the revisw estimates is Its. 
53 and one- fourth lakhs and the budget for 1934-35 makes a provision for Bs. 52 
lakhs. The decrease of 1 and one-fourth lakhs is more than accounted for by 
expenditure amounting to Rs. 3,68,(X)0 daring 1933-34 on construction of the jsil 
at Delhi. The figures for the year 1931-32 and 1932-33 are Its. 21 and onc-baif 
and Rs. 47 lakhs respectively and by the close of the year 1934-35 the promoters 
of anarchy will have involved the province in an expenditure amounting to Rs. 
173 and three-fourth lakhs. There appears to he little hope that this burden will be 
reduced substantially in the immediate future and I feel sure that every right-thinkiog 
person will agree that it is nothing short of a catastrophe, that these movements 
subversive of law and order have placed such a large additioosl burden on the 
resources of the province”. 

The Finance Member claimed that a saving of Rs. 94.75 lakhs by way m 
retrenchment had been effect^. He added that the revised scales of pay would be 
brought into ^ force on and from 1st April next. Coutinning, Mr. Woodhead 
C9®psred the figures of tlto estim^ expenditure in 1934-35 with those of the finals 
of 1932-33 and 1933-34. A point that will strike any one who compares J^ese fi^^ 
with the actnals for the year 1930-31 ia this, that although the expenditure f^ by 

22 
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'73 hklw tMtwaen 1030>31 md I032>33 it WM on the ieeirue h 1033^ iaepite 
of retrenchment. Be then detailed the loaiee in rcfenne nnder the header Eieiee, 
Stanpc and Salt. While profidinj; for an improvement of nearly 15 lalaa, tlm 
Ifenber warned the House that the aitnation did not warrant taking an optiniftie 
view of the revenue prospects. 

As regards expenditure, the estiments provided for Rs. 11 J29, 17,000, being an 
inercase of Rs. 34,08,000, over the revised estimates for 103S-34. Hr. WooSead 
explained that this increased expenditure was aeeonnted for mainly by interest and 
pensionary charges pnd additional expenditure on roads from the Central Road 
Development Fund and from proceeds of taxes on motor vehicles. Referring to the 
repairs consequent on the recent earthquake, Mr. Woodhrad said. *^Fortunaiely, the 
earthquake, which has had such disastrous rffccta on the neighbouring provinee 
of Bihar and Orissa, has esused little damsge in Bcngsl ontsidc Darjeeling District. 
In that district the damage to Govertiment properily is, however, considerable and 
the Council will notice that Rs. t and half lakha have been provided as reserve for 
expenditure in respect of such damsge”. 

Continuing, Mr. Woodbead reiterated his demand for equitable financial 
adjuslment. He told the Council that Government were eontinninx to press Bengsl*a 
Inst claims for full provinoialisation of the jnte export tax. Under the existing 
flnaneisi arrangements a balanced budget would be possible only by n dnetion m 
expenditure by Rs. 2 and one-fourth erorcs, but to do so would Wpardise the 
interests of the transferred departments. He pleaded lor more equitable finaneial 
arrangements under the impending constitution. 

Concluding, Mr. Woodnead (icclared : “It would be disastions if the mistake 
of 1921 were repeated. 8tsgnat!on would once again be the inevitable result 
of such a new ftnancisl seillcmciit. It is of paranionnt importance that under the 
new constitution, the finance of the Province sbonid be placed on a sonad basis, 
Bengal can justly claim lor a financial aettlcment which will redress the in justice of 
the past and render possible the devclopgicnt of ihoae constructive services, the 
curtailment of which had been such a marked featuce of the administration during 
the last twelve years”. 

The Bcnoal Wakf Bili< ( Contp, ) 

22nd. FEBRUARY :~A close voting took place over an amendment of the Hon. 
Mr, K, Nazimuddin, Education Minister, in cunnection with the creation of the 
proposed Wakfa Fund. The bill provided that all monies received by the Board or 
the Gommisaioiier and all other inoiiirs rinlised, ineliidiiig fines imp>s(rd upon mnt- 
wallis, shall form a fund to be culled the “Wnkfs Fund”. The Minister moved an 
amendment for exclusion of the fines from the proposed Fund and tbia amend- 
ment was carried by 34 vutes to 

The House, however, without a division accepted another amemiroent of the 
the Minister that the Wiikfs Fund shall, 8uli|tH;t to the provision of sub-section 2, 
1)6 under the control of the Board. bub>scctinn 2 gives power to the local govern- 
ment to make rules regulating the payment of monies into the Wakfa Fund, the 
invest meui the Board of niouies received into the fund and the custody and dis- 
bursement of such monies. 

At the insiuncc of the Minister the House acccptid an amendment regarding the 
application of Wakfa Fund which shall be applied to the payment to the govern- 
ment of eoKi of survey of wakfa properties, n>payment of any losii and payment of 
intereaU thereon, payment of the cost of audit of the Wakfs Fund, payment of 
aatary and allowances of the Commissioner and payment cm|)loy(*d by the floard and 
of all oxiHinses iiieurred by the Commissioner and the Board in the permformaneo 
of the dvties imposed and the exercise of the |)OwcrH conferred by this Act. If any 
balance remains after meeting the expenditure, the Board may use any rortiou A 
such balance for the preservation and protection of wnkf property. 'Jne House also 
accepted another amendment of the Minister regarding statemiMits of wakfs-al-al-aulad. 

2Srd. FEBRUARY The Council passed to-day the Bengal Wakf Bill without any 
division. The measure was initiated by a non-ofiicial member of the House, Manlri 
Abdul Ghani Ohaudhury^ and its obj'^et was to make provision for the proper admi- 
nistration of Wakf property in Bengal. 

According to toe, mover mismanagement of wakfa had proved to be, a scandal 
and there waa no dbubt it contributed to the poverty, illiteracy and ill-health of 
the Muslim popuUtioo. The wakf prop^ieit he eaid, formed the meet important 
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MUW of mdlli enotcd for mmifold dutHtico and for tbo wdfore of tho-UnoUm 
cooiiDiiiiitj and the mmnre contemplated to regulate the ase of Wakf incomes into 
lentiinate purposes and proposes tu set up a Board for this porpcnc. j v 
The Hon. Mr. K. Satimuddin^ fidocatiou Minister, explained Uie difficulty of 
Gofemmont in intiodneiog a measnrc like this which dealt with rrligioua lustler^ 
^t, he added. Ooremmeat had given all co-operation in drafting the bill and 
making it workable. 


Bengal State Lotteries Biix 

The Council then threw out the Bengal State Lotteries Bill, by defeating the motion 
of Mr. P. BanerJij the sponsor of the bill, for its reference to a Select Committee. 

The object of the bill was to make adequate provision for the improvement of 
Pobiic Health, Sanitation, Hospitals, Agriculture and Industries, as in the pre^nt 
state of finance, it was not impossibie for the Government to do so. Further, 
enormous wealth in the opinion of Mr. Bancrji was being drained out of the 
country by Foreign Sweep Stakes and also unlicensed liOttcrios were held in the 
country aerving no useful purpose. He therefore wanted the Government to step 
in and utilise snch money for the benefit of the Province. 

The considered opinion of the Government that the system of public lotteries is 
definitely mischievous and should not be adopted as a meaiiB of raising money 
for pnblie and qiiJisi public purposes was voiced by the Finance Member, 
the Hon. Mr. J. A. Wootlhead, opiiosing the Bill, the motion for reference of 
which to a Select Committee was defeatt*!! by 55 to 17 votes. ^ While Mr. ATerton 
and Mr. IF. L, Armstrong supported the motion though maintaining that the 
Bill was unsupporiable in the present form, Mr. IF. A. Thompson opposing said 
that representativea of Hritiah industrial interests in the Council w;cre definitely 
oppoaea to the whole idea of the Bill. Moslem and Hindu opinion in the Houbo 
was divided. The House then adjourned till the, 26tb. 

Bengalis and the Army 

26lh. FEBRUARY Without opposition, the Council to-day adopted a resolution 
of Bai Bahadur Keshah Chandra Banerji recommending to the Government **to 
convey to the Government of India and His Maicsty’s Government in England that, 
in the opinion of the Council, early steps should bo taken for giving military train- 
ing to the people of Bengal so as to raise a permanent unit to form part of the 
Indian Army.’* Explaining the Government’s attitude, the Homo A/emwr, the 
Hon’ble Mr. R. iV. Ihiid, said that the Government did not intend to oniiusc the 
resolution and promised to forward the report of tbo discussion to the proper 
wdthoriiies. Mr. lieid thought that Bengalis were not debarred entirely from military 
training, there being three unila in the Province, open lo them, nainrly, the Calcutta 
Battalion Uiiiveraity Training Corps, Territorial Battalion, lOib Hyderabad Regiment 
and Dacca Company of Universiiy Training Corps. 

Mr, Bantrji assured the (government that, by admitting Bengalis to military 
service, there was great possibility of politi(*al unrest being appreciably diminished. 
It would go a long way io solving some of the problems with which the Province 
was faced. 


Official Bills 

27th. FEBRUARY Three official bills were disroKsed at the sitting of the Council 
lo-day. The House passed the Bengal Nurses Bill and the Presidency Small Gjuse 
Courts {Bengal Amemlment) Bill on the motions of the Hon’bic Mr. K. N. Reid, 
Home Member, while Bir B. P. Singh Roy, Minister, introduced the Bengal 
Bxeise {Amendment) Bill. 

The object of the Bengal Nurses Bill was to provide for the registration of niirsw, 
-• • — to secure Ibeir better training. With 


midwives and health visitors in Bengal and 
this objeet in view the Bill sets up a Council 
Oonneu” consisting of seventeen members. 

*TKa aKSam* .1.A Ir^wA.’s/i i Anttrn* 


their better training. 

to be called ”Tbe Bengal Nursing 



different' names in different psrts of 
But it was pointed out that 
tbo manufacture of ’pachwai’ 
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OuMMtL DttcneeiOH of Buooor 

Stih. VnmMT :-Aa to atiliM the ^windfaU fimn the GofcnMil of 
lodte’ hr roofftl raeoBiltiiolioii of the fHOflBee wee mede to Gof era e w t by bob- 
olSeM araBbcie Of the Comoll todier to the coatee of the geoeral d iee a ieie B of the 
badoit It wee etmecd €bit BoDgal eooid not eorfive the p teeeet ceonomie erieie 
md BBl e ra OoeemBoot eerfooeij ende no Ite Blind to adopt thic coatee they would 
kee the loet opportoBity it leteiMHog mr Bengel. While aioet eat^ that tcno- 
fiea jeoit he eraoheO Aeogh H eoet then hell a crore of ropeee, one thoapht in 
the eoBattyfide theie wae no toraoiiaai which woe confined to a few lentimental and 
denented FoaUw and the tenedy lay wot hi arming OoTcrnment with more powere 
hot hi a dbaBge of jpeliey. Alt ihe aramhen eoBmtnlated the Government of India 
lor lemittiBg half the iate emirt doty to Bengal and hoped the foil amoant ander 
Ilii head would he leetoied to her in the near Ininre. 

Bolerring to the Goveenneitt of India’e propoaal to allocate to Ae jntMioda- 
dog piovlnoee hat! thb not wroeeedi of the iate export dnty the Innafiet 
Mrmkmr, Mr. Woodhead, aiide a etatement saying that, while it would aoi 
he proper at the preeeat etage to diecuM the plan on the floor of the 
honae. he felt anre all mewbevs woaid desire to expreae their gratitnde to the 
Oovernnent of Indie. Mr. Woodhead alao drew attention to Ae aaenranoe given in 
the Fmanoe Member’s spee ch that it was intended that Ae proposal woaid be 
regarded as a fall and final aettlement of Bengara financial poaition. *We welcome 
thine statementa beeaaee they aature us Aat the present proposal woold not in any 
way prcjodioe futther claims we have put forward in connection wiA the proposed 
new conatitational artangemenia. 

find. MAKCH :«-A plea for a change of policy with a view to creating calmer 
atmosphere in Ae eonntry was put forward, la Ae coarse of the ! general diaenMion 
of Ae budget to-day. Bedaring Ae present eltnation to be more economic then 
poiitioa], Jfoi Bakaiur JT. C, jSaim^ said that the hict that the Province having 
a deficit budget made provision for 5® lakhs for coontering sabyersive movements 
was really deplorable. **It looks as if the whole nation would wither away ondei 
•team roller of law and order.” He regretted that no constructive policy war 
hitherto followed lo Ae country. 

Khan Bahadur AmUiuI Huq said Aat the time bad come when Bengal must 
hsve definite ecouomie programme for rural welfare. The sp^er was supported bj 
oAer noo-officiale who spoke in the same strain urjgina NDorovement of nation- 
buOding departmeot. The Honae then adjourned till Ae 5A 

Bongul Oriaainal Law Amend. Bill (oontd.) 

flA. MARCH On Ae motion of Ae Hon. Mr. Jf. N, Reid, Home Member, Ac 
Gounoil proceeded to-day to consider the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Bill, danse 
by danse, as reported by the Select Committee. There were three amendments for 
fpoommittal of the bill to Ae Select Committee, of wbiA two made specific mention 
of dates, but after Ae House bad refused Ae amendmeDt of Mr. P. Banfrji to 
simple recommittal by 86 votw to 16, Ae oAer two amendmentB were not pressed 
to a dividon and were declared lost. 

Moving that Ae report of the Sdeot Oommittoe on Ae bill be taken into eonsi- 
deration, Mr. Reid c^lalned Ae various changea made by Ae Seleet Committee, 
including Ae reatriofion made on impoaitioo of capital sentence. He atreaaed that 
Government had entered upon Ais legialatioo not lightly, but after a very eareful 
boaeideration of Ae sitnatioa and of Ae meaenres which. Government believed. 
Aat situation required. ^'Ihe dCaaiioB as regards terroriem Is a grave oiie--mve 
not In Ae aeoee Aat there is imnsdiats risk of widetprsed iosumetioB or of dis- 
oider OB a large seale.«-*hBt gjpavs ae terrorism io still A^ sod Aat is showu by 
As tot Aat reerBithig it atui geiag on. Beomiting it going oo wiA an aja, not ao 
nneh lor As imeaediate futuie, but to As leesote niAre and ;speciaily AM point 
of As teture wheo It is sxpeeM flm Hli «l Ae epeeial temporaiy measnras deding 
wiA terrorism will sxpii^. It Was to ttot reason, Mr. Bod ssid, iftat GovemmeBt 
attaehad so mnA importaBes to Ae pieventivt seetiOBs of the Bill aa wall aa le 
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OpM elco^ ulikh iren in^dcd to mdce Ihe Aeto of 1935 and 1330 dcatlng wilih 
thia BtofOMM pmanent. *1 bcK of tie Oooneil, bowem onpaklabie tiMT mj ^ 
to UfmfufM, Md in eonunit to a coDsidmiioo of tba Ull. to l<»k at it ftom tho 
print of of the aafetp of the Stale. In limea of du^nr-OMl Ibeaa aro.tiaM 
of danm in BennJ— the intoreatt of the State ainst OTer*ridetheeoa*eoicoeea and th* 
^ tnaiTidnal. For it ia only in a atable and ordcrd ftato that the 
indindoai can hare aceniity of life and property.’* 

Auekdmexts 

Motipg u an amendment for the recommittal of lie Bill. Ifr. F. Hanofyee 
mnired wlmlber the State esiak'd fiw the people or the people for the Slate. 
Surely the State existed for the people aud tnat nccaiir^ the arcninciit of Mr. 

to the speaker that the real intcutioii of Goveruoirnt vrus not to 
figDt terroriam but the non-Tioient rooveii)f‘ot. 

Dr, Am\dya Baian Ghote moved that the Bill bo recommitted with instructions 
f? *1 • ! Vf® March 24. His intention was that if the bill was recommitti<I, 

the SmiKt Gommitt^ would have the ndvaiitngc of considering the bill in Ibu light 
of public opinion since cxprcsstKl in the country. 

In opinion of Mr, AMttM Santad the bill provided for treatment only of tho 
outward ^mptoms, but it did not go down to the root of the disease, no would 
ask the House to ascertain the real cause of tho disease and then to fiiiJ out tho 
Kmedy. He therefore moved that the bill be recommitted with the addition of tho 
following memlH^rs (Mr. 8. C. Koy Chaudhnry, Mr. J. N. Basu, Maulvi Tamieuddin 
Khan and Maulvi Abdul Karim) with instructions to submit the report by March 20. 

•As a member of the Select Committee, Mr. N. K, Bam supported the amend* 
menlB. Replying to the previous speaker, he said that as a nominated membiT Rev. 
Jag had alwoya voted with the Government and thercfcrc there was no lack of 
duty on hia part. His principal ground for support iiig recommittal was that the 
time gjven to the committee for consideration was too short. The House asked the 
^mmittee to submit the report within 11 days and it was not possible for the 
^mmittce to consider an important bill like this within such an inadequate time, 
^uat the time was short, he said, was evidenced by the fact that even Mr. Reid, 
who had not signed a minute of dissent, had now tabled amendments. This conclu- 
sively demonstrated that ho bad no time to consider the mutter properly in the 
committee. 

®^^ying to the debate. Mr. Peid said that the Select (/Omniittcc sat for a consi- 
derable period and went through the bill very carefully. No case, he submitted, 
had Mn made ont for recommittal and he did not think the House as a whole 
would like that course. 


The Death Clause 

Mr. N. K, Basu moved for the deletion of the clause whicn provided for death 
penalty, transportation for life etc., under certain sections of the Arms Act. He 
pomt^ out that the punishment provided in the Anns Act of 1878 was three years 
MO enhanced to transportation for life by the Bengal Amending Act of 

1932. So the only new addition wns the death pcnnlty. But be could confidently 
say that no judge or body of judges trained on the linea of the English system of 
jurisprudence would inflict death penalty on a person who wont armed or possessed 
fireyms in circumstances indicating that he intended that the flre-arro would be 
UMd for the commission of an oflTcuco of murder. Discussing the trend of policy of 
the easting law, Mr. Basu said, the Indian Penal Ck)de provided for death penalty 
in eight sections. Xu four sections death penalty was provided in the code where 
no human life was lost, namely, for wi^ng war, inciting people and for causing hurt 
only IQ the case of life convicts. But in other sections the maximum penalty waa 
providjl only when human life wns lost. It was therefore clear that the policy of 
tne code which had stood the test of centuries was to inflict death penalty only in 
where a man’s life bad been lost. But in this bill they were inserting the 
deathpenalty. not when any murder had been committed, not when circnmstaneea 
proved that the man armed with fire-arms intended to commit murder, but when 
indicated that the possessor intended that the nnlicenaed fire-arm 
would w uied for the commission of the ofienet of murder. And it waa difficult to 
circumstances in such case. That being so, it was ridiculous to sufi^est 
ahy judge worth the name would sentence a man *o death for going with or 
possessiog a pistol in such circumstances. This extension of law imposing capital 
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mmtmeBf ki ^imded, wu wummataL 8o lir «• tlie ddermt eAel on the 
tfmriitt ttienaelm wm eooeenifld. thif sll kii«v sod lieiid of lartanm wbm tor- 
nciito weot oboot with • lofolfor in ooo hand and poiaon in the other. 8o lir aa 
they wore eoneernodt they were not abeointeiy tarrenaed by death ptoviaioii, and no 
oaao bad been made ont that thcoe people were more efnid of death penalty than 
IMb eentenee. It waa^i trafeety of iegialation to provide death penalty in eirenmetan- 
eee eneb aa thie danae eootem|datodL Knowioff wdl that the extreoM penalty wonld 
not be ioilietfdtby any Jnd/n and alao beiitt aware of the faet that aneh pcoviaion 
would only anfafoniae pnbOe opinion of aliaoetiona, Mr. Bean reqneatcd the Home 
Member not to peraiat in preaaing lor thia elanae* bnt to take note of the folnme of 
pnblie opinion expreaaed againat thia partienlar elanae. 

Mr. /. S, Bam, who bad tabled an amendment to confine the eentenee to tiana- 
portation lor life by deleting death penalty, aaid that if Mr. K. E. Baan’a conten- 
tion waa right that the Amending Act of 1932 had alrredy enhanced the aentenee to 
traoaportation, he failed to noderatand why inatead of inaerting a lew worda eitand- 
ing the penalty to death the elanae had reeapitniated tlm entire pnniahment that 
might be given. Thia elanae^ aa it atood, would be adding to the diflBcnlty of law 
eonrla by Inaerting ao many proviaiona which wonld eonfnae them. The diienaaion 
had not eonelnded when the Oonneil waa adjourned. 

ilk MARCH 68 votea to .28, the Oonneil to>day rejected the motion of 

Mr. N. K. Bam, for deletion of the entire elanae in the Bill providing enhanced 
puniahment op to death lor certain offeneea nnder the Arina Act. Following the 
defeat, the oppoaitioniata moved for the deletion of the death penalty only from the 
elanae, confining the eentenee to tranaportation for life bnt thia motion alao waa 
defeat^ by 59 to 20. The fiouae however aoeepted the amendment of Mr. IT. H, 

. Thompion, leader of the Britiah group, adding a fine in connection with tbeae 
offeneea. 

The aupportera of the motion for ddetion of the entire elanae atreaaed the aane- 
tity of human life, which, they aaid, ahould not be taken away ao lightheartedly u 
the bill contemplated, even in caaea where no murder waa committed. 8ueh a 
proviaion, they aaid, inatead of acting aa a deterrent on the terroriata who went 
about armed with a revolver In one hand and poiaon in the other would aboek the 
civiliacd world and give a handle to the enemiea of India’a progreaa to raaiat further 
reforma on the pica that the aitnation in Bengal had come to aooh a paaa that even 
the majority of elected membera of the Houae thought it fit to inaert.aucb a draatic 
penalty. 

Mr. J, N, Bam aaid that the propoaal to aentenee a man to death on cirenm- 
atantial evidence waa an extraoroinary ona Without minimiaing the gravity of 
the aituation lor which, if the Government bad not been alert, they would have 
been charged with remiaanew in their duty, Mr. Baau aaid that the reaaou why 
the conntryaide bad not been affected waa becauae of the work done by educational 
and other inatituUona in upholding law and order. The aitnation, difficult aa it 
waa. ahould not be made more difficult. It had been aaid that a meaaure like thia 
might deflect aome youtha from the path of terroriam. Bnt on the other hand 
eneroacbment on the ordinary libertiea of the people might create an atmoaphero 
of diaaatlafaetlon with the policy of the Government, making it exceedingly difflcnlt 
for tboae who atood up for peace and order. Proviaion of death penalty, he conclu- 
ded, would only create a aenae of irritation. He naked the Government to note that 
the apirit of diacontent waa growing deeper and that waa a thing which would not 
be remedied by meaanrea like thia. 

Mr. roifitcnddin Khan alao anpported the motion for deletion of death penalty 
from the clauae. Other aupporteii of the aiotion included Dr. Amalya Batan 
Gho$$, Mr. A6dtia Samad, Kati EmdadnU Baqjm, and Mr. Shanti 8, Hoy. 

Beplying to the debate, the Home Member, Mr. H. N. Baid, aaid the trail they 
were purauing in thia matter waa the queation whether death aentenee ihould be 
inllicted In cretaio cireumatancea mentioned in the bill. It aeemed to him aingaUrly 
Inappropriate to talk acrioualy of human life when thpy were dealing with a menace 
like terroriam. He then ciM inalaacaa of the brutal mnrdera of Mr. Kamakbya 
Sen. deputy magiatrute, while ealeep and Mr. Buigcb while playing football, and the 
raid on Pabartali Inatitute two ycure ago, proving that theae people (terroriaU) 
did not think of the aanctity of human Ufa. Although he admitted that there were 
men who went out with piaiol la one hand and poiaon in another, the Home 
Member aiaerted that they were not nnmema and it| therefore, aeemed then waa 
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dum ud tM wpiba Moaltir lay at Ike bMk KiMnd of tha IfRitlatioD 
aifglit ba drtamnt to aMdi^y who waa petbapa oa tha boite Hae oi oonmluiBc 
lOBM tmorisi erinet. The Home tben ioioiinieda 


H. JTa Ba»u 
piwiimeiit, 
unoee Act. 

Anotlier no^n to ddete tlie deetli lentenee only fcoai tbe fNirtiew of tl^ eltme 
wte bIiio ranted by 57 votes to 28^ and the Home adopted tbe olame in the bill 
providinff this enhanced sentence for persons who make or have in their possession 
any explosive BObstanee nnder eirenmstanoes indicating that tbe persons intended that 
such explosive substance shonid be used forlthe commission of any'offcnee of murder.'’ 

Mr. N, JT. Boiu, moving hto motion, said that it was not because terrorism was 
tiie backnonnd of this legislation that death penalty had been inserted but because 
in the forefront of .Gh>vernment idea of this l^islation was terror. '^Government 
see red all the time and that is why they feel the bill should be made red.” Other- 
wise there was no reason why the death penalty should be deliberately inserted in 
cases where no murder htd actually taken place. 

Mr. C. C. MilUry on behalf of the British Group, laid that thia legislation had 
been brought forward, not because of the failure of the people of Bengal to do their 
duty in this respect. Leaden of the country had left the Government end the 
police to fight their , battle alone against this menace. 

Following a remark by the Home Member in reply to Mr. P. BanerJee*B amend- 
ment seeking to substitute ten years iu place of fourteen years* rigorous imprison- 
ment for such offences that it was '^waste of time”, Mr. Banerjee retorted that 
the whole bill was *‘waste of time”. The Home Member said that if (he member 
thought so, he should not attend the Oouncil. Mr. Shanti S, Boy said that unless 
the expression was withdrawn the Opposition won}d exercise its constitutional right 
and call for .division on every amendment. 


tCH :--The Oonoell ^ay defeated by 50 votes to 23 thr motion of Mr, 
. .Motion of the entire elauee in the bill providing for enbanced 
loeludiog death penalty, lor eertahi (diboces UD<ur tte &^osive Bubs- 


Fbeedoh of Pkbss Cubabd 

OpposKion was then concentrated io eoanexion with the further diienssloo 
of the bill to the clause in the Bill relating to the *pnbliration of certain mstters 
in the press. The clause in question gives power to tbe Local Government to pro- 
hibit publication in the press of **any class of information which, In the opinion of 
the Lneal Government, tends to create an atmosphere favourable to the fining 
of adherence to the terrorist movement.” Tbe clause also empowers .prohibition of 
names, designation etc., disclosing tbe identity of any witness io trials before special 
courts without the permission of the Commissioners or of the Special Magistrates 
or of the Local Goverameot. 

Mr. 8. C. Roy Ckattdhury, on behalf of tbe opposition, moved a motion for the 
deletion of the above clause which was, however, lost by 61 votes to 17. Another 
amendment to delete the first part of the clause with regara to the pubiieatioa of 
news held to be dijeetionaole by the Government was similarly negatived by a 
majority of 58 votes to 15. 

The opposition view was that such legislation would curb the freedom of the 
press and waa liable to abuse. They cited in this connexion the alleged interference 
with rmrd to the publication of the Division List in the press in connexion with 
the earuer discussion of the present Bill. 

Replying to the debate, the ffowie Bomber said the clause was intended tu prevent 
the kind of publication which held convict terrorista or terrortsts nnder detention 
ai persons praiseworthy who deserved sympathy of (oe general poblie. Thet wu 
the sort oi thing against which *be- efifise was direeted with a view to prevent the 
vonthfnl nM Mog' carried away into a kind of perverted hero worship. 

8th. MARCH 1— The qnestion of the privileges of the press in the ^ matter of 
pnblication of proceedings ot the legislature waa raised by Mr. S, 8, Roy io eonnee- 
tion with tbe press clause by an amendment providing that the loeal ^ ^vemmeot 
■hall not prohibit publication of proceedings or part thereof of the British Parlia- 
ment, the Indian legitlatore and the local legislatures in India. 

Replying, the mrne Member, Mr. R. R, Reid, said the Government had no 
intention oi taking these powers in oder to prohibit the pnblication of tfaeee proeeed- 
ings. But it aeemed to him that the tabling oi these amendmenU amonnted to an 
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admMoD that tile {MbteMoB of iNdeejiKlii^ of Melalivit ai1|||i( be med or 
oonid be oied ia enob a waj at to e^fee aymiMidb wiw fbe tenoriat Mfomeat — 
tbe fevT tlifiiic ^ Gbreniiaait vaa oat to ebedL Oofemmeot ftdljr realiaed the 
nrtffh^ the neinbofe of the lealiiriatafea ooneeaed within the walla of the Honae, 
Mt imt' they wanted to ehtek wai fMiibtteatkHi of thm prifilef^ ‘ntteraneea by an 
fmaixHirible pma in aoeh a manner aa to poiaon tibe minda of yooni; men. The 
Hone Itober added that It waa treiy eaay with all the tricka of the Jonmaliat’a 
trade, by leadkl headlfocir hf taetleal Jaxtepoaitlon, by omiaaion and additiooa hen 
and then, entinly to miarepnaent atatementa made on the floor of the Honae in 
perfeetly ftood faith and witbont the alMteat intention that they ahonld be na^ 
In ^ way *we can am they may be need*. The Home Member owpoaed the amend- 
ment whM waa loot by 05 votea to 13. 

Bit difiaiona, all of whieh wen negatited by a lar^te majority, took plane in con- 
nection with the naamption of diaenaaion on amendments to the danse relating to 
the press. The atnngih of the Opposition taried from 16 to 21 and that of Go- 
ternmcni from 65 to 48a 

After neatly font honn’ debate the Hbnse aeoepted the danse relating to the 
pnaa with certain modifleationa accept^ by the Home Member, empowering 
Government to prohibit publication in any newspaper of any class of information 
whicii in the opinion of the local Government tends to eidte sympathy with or 
eeenre adherence to the terrorist movement. 

'^e Honae, also, accepted the second part of the danse whieh stated that neither 
the name nor designation, nor any words, signs or viaible representations disclosing 
the identity of any witness in a trial before the apedal courts shall, without the 
permission^ of the commisslonen or speelsl msgiatrstes or the local Government, be 
^bliihed in any newipapee. 

OpposmoK WALK-otrr 

At 7 P. M. the deputy President, who oeenpied the ehsir, intimated that the 
Honae would sit till 8 p. m. when Mr. hT. JT. ^neu, Opposition leader, pointed ont 
that in the absence ef previona intimation to sit late at nif^ht it would not be con- 
venient lor him to do so and he^ followed by some Oppositionists, left the chamber. 
The dtnaei dealing with forfdtnre of press seenrity were paased in quick anceeaaion 
in thair absence; Shortly after Khan Bahadur Abdul JBomen having left the cham- 
ber wi^ some MnaHm fnendc, the deputy President adjourned the House. 

NIGBT EkTTINO OF THE COUNCIL 

M. MARCH The Oonndl had the unusuil experience od having a night sit- 
ting at 9^ o-’clock, after H. waa adjourned at the ntnal hour In the evening. This 
unusual course was adopted to mso through the 6nai atages of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Bill. The procedure is often adopted by the uouse of Commons, and 
was once followed by the pre-Beform Imperiai Cooncii, when the Rowlatt Bill was 
being rushed through. It sat op to mid’night and the late Sir Snrendrauath Banerjee, 
whobad Ibe habH of going to bed early, protested vehemently against this unusual 
course. 

» ^fbre adjourniog at 7 p. m., the Gbuncll disposed of 40 amendmeuts, all of 
which were defeated by a large majority. There were 130 amendmeota to be disposed 

An UDsnoeessfnl attempt waa made to limit the life of the measure to five 
years, instead of placing it permanently on the statute book as contemplated by the 
bill. The non-offioials opined that a measure like this would be a blot on the statute 
book and hamper the workin^i^ of the new constitution. Replying to this, Mr. B, N, 
]Mdt Home Member, found it diflkult to see the close connection between the ques- 
tion of making this measure permanent and the new conatitutioa as the measure 
wst direeted sgsinst the terrorist movement whieh, in bis opinion, had no connec- 
tion with the new constitution. 

B^uming the session at 9-30 p. m. the Council sat till midnight disposing of 40 
amendments to the course of which the non-offioisls ehilleoged four divisions on their 
own amendments none of whieh were accepted and opposed two amendments moved 
by the Home Member which were uHlmstdy carried by a substantial majority, 
i^timet^ ^ House aeoepted the olause in the bill empowering a district magistrate 
to regnlate &e eonduet ana restrict the movements of persons under 21 years of age 
when th^ were euipected to have oonaorted with terrorist associations. 

The House wis diaeuniog sa amendment on the olsoee which provided realisa- 
tion of fine from paxenis or gnaxdiaiM to dtaobedienee of oidert passed by the 
ptotrtot Mai^trato upon their waids to Ihia ooaaeotion when it was adjonraed. 





m fBE lEKOAL LEQI^ASIVE OOUNOIL C 0&LOD««» 

ows ite m bad Mlired ud live nnder Hm adminittntioo of tbit Aol lo lodk 
wid know wliAt **WbQclAlaiHl” ft iu^ prodoeed. TIm W wm ritiMildj vmwI fcf 

Vomro ov Bddobt Dbv avds 

IMk If AftCH :«-The*Ooiinel4 oommcndod dideaMion on the jMemuid lor bndgofc 
Kianti Olid foted wiihont « cut the ouiire amo of Be. 36.84,000 for l^d Beraiie 
on Hm fnotkHi of Sir Gham Cbaiidor Ghone. About 00 motions were tabled either 
for redaction oir refasal ;ia conneetioa with ibc demand of which ooU a law were 
dheuied and loit without a difiaion, while other eat motiooi were gntUoUned. 

IStb. MARCH The Oonneil to-day rotrd in ^aiek flucocsaion the entire demand 
of the Minister for Local Self-Gorenimcnt for Bs. 16,46,000 for Ezeiae, of the 
Fiaaues Member for Rs. 4.92,000 for State pa and of Sir A, K, OkuMnavi, Leader 
of the flouae, lor Ra. 7,87,000 for Forest. dcfMting a out motion under the last head. 

1401. If ARCH:^The Council Unlay passed the demands of the Edueathn WmUUr 
fbr Be. 17.,16.000 for registration and of the Finance Member for Ra. 5000 foraehednied 
taaea defeating all cut motions. The Honso rejected by 45 to 21 rotes s non-offieisl 
cot te eonneotion with the dcmsnd of the Irrigation Member for Ra. 30,30,000 for 
iirigaittoa and had not concluded diacuaaion when it adjourned. 


IM. MARCH :*-Tho Council to-day pasacd the demand of Sir A, JT. Qhmnavi 
for Ra. 90,30,000 lor irrigation and of the Finance Member for Bs. 1,000 for ''inter- 
eat on oiber obltgMiona*’. 

In conneetion with the demand of the Home Member for Oeneral Adminiatration. 
the Hoiiae rejected the motion of Kazi Etndadul Him for redaction of the grant of 
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menv’ by Ra. 9,14a The Honie also negatired the motion of Mr. AT. it. Basil urging 
reduetion in the sire of Ezeeutire Council. The same Member’s cut motion, in whieb 
he stated the undesirability of appointting High Court Judges to Ezeentire Oonneil 
to fill facanoiea wu being 'discuaaed when the House adjourned. 

19th. MARCH :'-The Couneil to-day roted the entire demand of the ffonu 
U^mher for Bs. 08,14^000 forrezpenditure under tho head General Administration. The 
Houie, without a division, rejected the eat motion of Mr. N, K. Basil, Lmder of 
the Opposition, stressing the ^undesirability of appointing High Omrt Judges to the 
Ezecutive Coaiicir’. Mr. AT. AT. Bazu urg^ that such a ci>urso might impair the 
Independence of the Judiciary in the minds of the pnblic and the assistance, which 
■u^ Ezecutive Conneiliora might give to the Governor in political mattera would be 
te, because Judges, lAiie on the Bench, were supposed to be not in tondi 
politicsl situation of tho conn tty. 

Replying, the /Tome Member referred to the similar practice obtaining In other 
rovinees and said that there was nothing to show that anch appointments had either 
Dpaired the effideney of the Bench or tho Local Government had not received 



proper aaeistance from aueh members. He hardly believed that such appointmenta, 
which were not regular things and which were seldom made permanent, could really 
impair the eflkieney of the Jadieiary. 

As regards the question whether retired High Court Judges could give idequato 
advice to His Bzoellency the Governor, the Home Member eaid that it waa a foUael- 
oua argument to assume that a High Court Judge lived in a world of his own and 
he knew nothing of what waa going on around him. After all. it stood to reason 
that an officer who had sat on the Bench, would bring to bear on all mattera in hfo 
work aa Ezecutive ConneiUor hia balaneed judgment. Aa atated, the 'cut’ motion 
waa loit. 

Two motions were moved in eonneetioo with the aalaries of Minis ten, one by 
Mr. AT. AT. Bam tot a refuoal of the demand of Miniatera’ salariea and the other ^ 
Mr. J. AT. Oupta who anggested a *eot’ of Ra. 100. Mr. Baau prefaeed by aayiiig 
that hia motion waa an eeonomic out and he wanted Ministen to forego their iMariea 
te the year, when the FraaddmU remaiked that it was doubtful whether the Govern- 
meut of India Act eootempiiMted Miuiatera wttiioat aakrlei. Mr. Baau then with- 
drew hia motion. Mr. Gtgfto then moved his 'tohsn cut’ saying that it was aa 
eooaoBsfo eat, when the Preahtet emlaii^ 0ie a^lfieanae <8 hia cut, which 
aamatel to a vote of ao-noofitae^. Ife Gupta also withdrew hia motUm. 
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VOTING ON BDDOR DEKANDS 
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Owmcll to-day toted tlio demand of Sir O. 0. Olieee lor 
^ 74j4(MX)0 tot Administration of Jaetiee. Tlie cat notion of Mr. N, K. Bam. the 
Oppontim referring to *^bsoiiee of Hish Court Jiidfsea'’ from ooort vitiMOl 

kate, wlucli Mr. Basil said tras principally lesponsiblo for the aceamalalto of 
uithoot a dirtsion. Another eat motion by the eame Mem- 
ber, mtieisinir the retisrd wlp of eharaes for t^ preparitioa of paper books in 
soeond appeals, was negatited by 43 to 36 totes. 


The House toted the Boma Jfemker'g demand for ussof of Ret 
4^.aX) for ]:iil8 and contict settlement defeating the cot motion of Mr. d. S. Jfcf 
"*«i!*®®**^*"? the treatmont of deteuos and political prisoners, by 6S totes to 14. 



ij/ewfter Mid there was a boird of local gentlemen who tisit^ tbs 
ncoli regalarly and it was rather difdcnlt to arraiigo for a board from Bengal 
to go there periodically. H« added that every enileavonr was made to see that too 
dett'uns got the kind of i«jo«l they were accustomed to in this province. 

The Police Deimrtmcnt then caim* in for a go<id deal of advorso criticism at the 
Mnds of noii*nfdciala wh .n Mr. if. X.Beid moved for the grant for pollc *. Dr. Ansnftfa 
liatan Ohosa pl> ad*‘d for rcplicing European STgeanta by Iiidisii Serg^faiiis. He 
^so alleged thtit p olice bud bt cii unnlile to chci*k the Goonda aHivitics. dyed Myiti 
Bakth dcidarcd that more retrenchment should have been cfTisted by rodueing the 
pay and allowaneca of police ofliccra. Mr. S, Af. Bote called attention to the sole 
monopoly of non-Bengalis in the lower ranks of police services and urged prefetentinl 
employment of Boiignlis. lie complained that |t was not suflicient to My that there 
waa DO bar to the recruitment of fi- ngalis. Blr. Bose called attention to the Mndrus 
^Uce efficiency and demanded that Beng.tl police should be manned by fiengalla* 
Discassioo In the police budget was not over when the Council adjournea. 


GOYERStMENT'S EDUCATION POLICT 

20th. MARCH :'*An official proiionncemcnt on the educational aims of Govsm- 
ment was madv on the floor of the Council by Hon. Khicaja BatimudfUn, Miubtei 
of Education, in tbo course of the badg<-t debate on cducatioD. 

Moving that a sum of Its. 1,0b, 45.000 be granted for Bengal, the Edncatloa 
Minister explained that the demand for 19*14-35 exceeded tho budget estimate for 
the preceding year by Bs. 1,39,000 but the presimt was not the time to ombark «poa 
schemes involving largo expenditure. University grauls remained substsotially 
the same and gpiiits to non-Governmcntal colleges were p:irtially loslurud. 

After referring to certain features of the budget, &Ir. Nozimuddiii said that, 
in bis budget speech, last year he had dwelt at somo length on two mailers which 
were then novel, vfz., pmlinl infroductioii of the Primary Edneation Act into ecrlain 
districts of Beng.il and tho is^iblishmcnt of a training centre for physical educatiou 
in Calcutta. Both these sclicmes hiid progressHl with eoovplete sttcci»ss. From next 
month, district schiKil boards would be cstHblisbed iu eertnin districts of Bengal and 
the establishment of a training centre for physical education in Calcutta. Both 
these schemes bad progressed with complete success. From next mouth, district 
school boards would ue established in certain districts of Bcngid and the control of 
primary education would virtually be transferred to them. 

The Minister, continuing, referred to the Eiucational Conference held at Govern- 
meat House towards the end of last year. This Oooferenco. ho said, reached 

general ugreement on aome controversial questions, particularly those relating to the 
sppoinimeat of a Becondfiry Education B(»ard and the necessity of undertaking ^ an 
caueatioual survey of the province. It wm true that the Government were think- 
ing of introducing a bill for the improvement of secondary education in Bengal 
with a statutory board of secondary edocattoii, but there was considerable difference 
of opinion in the province on the qui^iion whether there should be one or two 
boards. During the coarse of discussions at the Conference, represMtatives of the 
Calcutta University in their individual capacity agreed that the entire control over 
secondary education might bo handed over to the Secondary Board including the 
prescribing of syllabns and holding of the matriculation examination. This was a 
step in tho right direction. The Secondary Board would be able to devote its entire 
time and attention to the improvement of secondary education in Bengal and the 
preaeut dual control and iu necessary disadvantages would be removed and the 



lao ns jnsmuAL immLkmn oomooj icMumvur- 

9f9iem of edneatioo would be icnldecT bj one policy. A eeeond molalioa 
peeied hf tlie eonfoieiiee bad dealt with an equally important queation. It M 
fcqncataii the Government to take immediate atepa for Imakin^ an edneatioDy aorvey 
^ peoMnee. The baeic principle underijriog thia leiolntioo waa eqnitable diam- 
hnfifiii ol hU admola ibiitN&^ the movioee. One of the icenanl teaaone why 
MMHlaiy edneatieNi in Bon|^ waa petjHiig a bad nmne waa doe to the laet that 
hi aome mjLjhgn wen top many aebpok la oihem then wen none. 

9ome people had delihenlely mianndentood the Qovcnannt and had been dviog 
ojd that Chwernment wanted io Miiiet their faeDItiea for aecondaiy education. 
tMdng waa fm^lnm the trqtb. the hope of the Government waa that 
hli^ admol abonld be an eeonomleally aell-eontaiiied nnlt, teadibg the i 
onmber of atndenta and poamwainir adegnate Inllitiea and eqnipment and 
ataft The Oonfenoee wn of opinion that the only way to ml with thin 
wiae to have a anrvey made of the entin provioee. The Government hoped 
np thia qneation In right earneat in the near fotnim At the pneent time of 
eeonqmle dictnM and etrlngency, it wan not pomihle to find money for new acbemea, 
hot thie was jnat the time to go ahead with the preparation of schema^ so that aa 
aoon aa money waa available, thqy oonkl be put into efteet withont delay. Poblie 
opinion on thia qneation moat be atrongly foenaaed with them aa the tank of amalga- 
mation and abolition of exiating high ichoole wonld he ationeiy reaented by inte- 
ewted pertiea bat the time had come erhen they hod to lace ncta and drastie atepa 
had to he tahen tor the improvement of the eyetem of edncaiion in Bengal. 

There waa another important aspect of Uua question on which the Government 
were eonoentmting their attention, namdy. the provision of aome kind of vocational 
education at eveiy stage, so that they might divert a number of young men who 
wonld find it more profitable to take up their speeialised Btndy or some kind (d 
noeation, Instead of iraiog on with higher education. This would only restrict the 
number of those who would go up lor higher edneatioui but might also make 
employmeitt eesiee. 


lliL HARCH Besnming hia tinfinifdbied speech on hia motion for Education 
grant, Ifr. Khwma Natimuadin adverted to the problem of education of women 
and gichu 'It fa singularly unfortunate,” dedaied the Minister, **that tlda persis- 
tent ctemand from the other eex for more and bettor ways of education comes at a 
time when the purse atrings of the Govornment must be hold ao tight, but we ahall 
try our utmoet to use our teaourcca to the best advantage and to plan wisely for 
the future, when money may not bo so hard to get.” Government, he said, contem- 
plated having an advisory board of women to advise them as to the way they 
should pro<^ in regard to the problem of female education. Oootioulng, Mr. 
Naaimnadin laid stress on concentraiion of Government’s attention on training of 
teachers of both sexes. He expressed the hope that the educational needs of 
Bengal from all points of view would be met by the Government aa soon as 
finances improved. 

Maulvi Tamizuddin Khan^ by a cut of Bs, 100, protested ngainst the proposal 
to drop university reform and amendment of the Calcutta Univerriity Act. He 
charged Government with succumbing to interested agitation and putting off every 
necessary reforms iii the direction. Ho charged the Calcutta University with 
imparting an education which did not bcip young men to stand on their own feet 
aud help them to start life. He opined that without vocational education of some 
sort, the purpose of University education would bo lost. The speaker asked the 
I^uoation Minister if Government intended doing anything real or substantial in 
the direction of reforming the University. He complained that the various comm- 
unities bad not been properly represented on the University and urged that the 
University roust lie of a national and not eoromunal character. 

Mr. A, F, Rahman oreimd that the Calcutta University education did not come 
up to the level expected by the people. He found the University guilty of failure 
exercising any control over its constituent eolioge. Mr. Biamau, recalling the 
arguments put forward at the Government House Education Conference of 
November last, einphasiaed that Calcutta was becoming over-crowded and urijped that 
the Government and the University should think of locating colleges outside the 
city. He also drew attention to the lack of co-ordination between colleges in post- 
graduate study. 

Mr, Shyamaprasad Mukkefjm (Calcutta University) explained the attitude of the 
University aud declared that the University had always been anxious to eflbet 
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^ M ^(hoat IcRi^fa mUoo. Ai ttguda tha Soeondan 
Unifenity M at onee wita 
ia tbit 000. 

of 


reforin. bot eoold not 

Edneatioa Boaid. Mr. Mokhojaa tka 

TOjl»eB«ar tad H dhar tM it^ m 

n ^.^^^ >IMo|^SSorodoeatiMiwSi for |om 

It van iiOiioiiiblo ftMr 0io TTnivonity, cooititutoil aa it via. to ■as*** nfaniia to *w 

aste. ^"rs?- jyAa fifsas 

iMiam of loitniotloo and Md that, bowator beantitel it mtoht ^ EniHiah waa. 
aftar alU a foio^n Iragiiaita^ to theni* Tho naad of tbo honr vai ao nnoh tho 

^ Uniacrally (important ai the qaraUon waa ) 
ai iM (lead lor aModlng a la^ odoeational oipenaea to Bangah Aa 

imida eommtiiA ^imotation. Ur. Unkl^ dfoUmd thatS per oent of the 
attt^nta to ^ Hiodua and onto 12 par cant llahoracdaoa Waa It 

to be ^ndpad that Hindn repr^ntation waa larperf Bo ridiculed the 
regarding tta ^eaUed eommnnal chaiaoter of tha Unifenity and told ~~ 
to my to tha Untooralty aa generonato aa Hindu. 

Maulvi drelaied that, proud aa 


jnuBiuDB jMMi am cvnuiDBiea lanniy 
UoiieniU did not utar to their naadk 

X^. ^ShurtBk Choncifa B$n Ovpia depnmted the eommnul Inn gi? an to the 
del^ and telai^ th^.the qamtion waa not one of oommnnal ropmentatlon, but 
of effiouit edneatton. He -fBonid ndt be aatiafied irtth piaoeinaU idyorma. 

After a law mote apeoehea, inolnding one by (be Miniator, who eapwaaed 
^ the demand to effect rafouna, the entice grant waa put and 


22n4L MARCH The Oouncil tooday voted the demanda of Sit B, P. Bineb 
IjOcal Self-Government for Ra. 41,42,000 for Medical and Ea. 
35,66,000 lor Pnbhe Health and waa dlscnaaing the demand of Nawab K» Q» if. 
Farogui for Ito 21,^,000 for Agriculture when the Honae adjourned. 

In connection with (he grant for Public Ucallh, non-offidal memben tor a 
token cat’ urged the Minister to fight for more funds under the head ano if 
necessary float a loan to carry on the activities of the department with a view to 
ensuring better health in the Province. After some discaseian the cat motion waa 
withdrawn and the original demand was voted. 

Replying to a cut motion. Sir B,P, Singh Roy assured tho House that the Govern- 
ment were fully alive to the seriousness of the problem and doing ita utmost under 
the preaeut circumstancea. In fact, he added, during the last (on years (he Public 
Health grant had nearly doubled its amount. 


2M. MARCH :->'*The shyness of the Bengal Bbadralog youths to take 
to industrial career ia gradually wearing off and even graduates are coming forward 
large numbers to recoivo inaustrial training”, stated Nawab K, Q, M, Faroguiy 
Mister, when the demand for Bs. 11,33.000 under the bead ludostries was passea, 
loe Minister added, since the operation of the scheme, 404 youths received 
practial training, 150 having found employment. The House voted Bs. 21,87,000 
^°*^t 5?*’*5!5*^'*** R®* 82,82,000 for civil works. 

The Ptaanee Member^g demand for Rs. 2,17,000 for miscellaneous departments 
was also sanctioned. An ambitious programme for covering the whole of Bengal 
with a network of highways was aniionnccd by Bit B. P,, Singh RoUf Minister, in 
tepiy to a cat motion caUing attention of the Government to the policy of dis- 
tnbution of money to the BSm Development Board. 'Ihe House at ihia atain 
aujourned till tho 24tb. Match, when after passing the remaining butget demands 
adjourned sine die. * e* » 
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Prtcecfliigs tf tkeCtiicil 

BUDGET BESaiOy^MADBAS^iBBu FEBBUABY to 24tk. MUBCB tm 


The IMf9* SoMloa of llie Medfee I/^etire* OmeeS opened eft Ifedine M Em 
IMi. Jenneif liKU, nndcT tlM pMii£aey of Hon. lln ReeiAewdin BeddL 
Ac qnimion Cine dir Uahomcd UsmoH, Homo Manlier, etotod Ihnt the Ooee m * 
nmnc had taenod n elrettlar to the edToet that, while Clomnmont eertanto Chenid pnft 
no ohe t ni de in the wiqr of Mahatma ihuidhi'e tonr ai^ ehonid do nofhinf Co inter-* 
icre with non-oOMaia who wtahed to weleonm Mahaftom Gandhi or ehow 
for Cheeanae of Harijan nplift their parilcipation in mcetteKC and dcamne Haf iona in 
eennoBtion with hie tide wee hnpre^ 


Oramiiiiuc fo PntsonBne 


Mh. JMMIASr ^-thaC att tr elam nrteonere in Jail ehonid he ttkon hotter* 
ahk ne face M the their dM wee the denumd lepoaCediy ande hgr MHOdkhd 
mendMO In tfm Genndl to-day* 

Anene ri n g a apeaiien ^ if. Eriokmm Soir. tom Mmbor. atalod theft Che 
OofomaMnClaMl paacod oedera to the effoeC Umc Mtliirmilh woold not he ineinded 
in the diet of Xt daaa ndaooM The Gofemment^ howof er. had not otoled their 
reoaona lor eomhiK to that eoiksloaion in the order, bat had jdentj of le oae n a lor 
the eoiMi One of the roaaona waa that the nnmber of dra diaoliiHieiife priaoneca 
onwhoee Matfalone thie doiMu^ acade had fallen eonddmahtf in atnnher 

Id thoendof 1333; iMhig tooiMy abooC MX 

A oeriee ^ teumlcmentaip qaediona ioliowed imMag to whidi Mr Kfiahnan 
Nak elated that iTfto nomhor of dvtt dlaobodienoo p^ece inemaod the Goiiio- 
amnt woold cooaidar the qaeilioo again. 


Aoeriee 
Nak elated 


BgyBni»£ Bbhiohov 

aiiL JANUAW epiCe of olBelal oppocitioii. the Oooneil after a fhS dap *a 
dkanaaien earried tbia etening, hp GO votca to f l, the noo'odlcial leadnlloo reoom* 
nModing the Uoveniaumt to grant SG per cent raniaaion 4a the edethig rata of 
nmemmiwt on all ^oCwari* landa irreapmiiro of wet or dry in the p ro d d e nq p daring 
the iaaU’ 1343. # r* # a 

The iCavenoe Utmber oppoaing the moUon rolerrod to Che remiaaiene alieadp 
granted to rpota aa waa aeeeaaary to leliovc thorn from economic deprcaaion* He 
ohaerfed that Uoremmont woold bo eoltiDg a bad preeedent If tbep allowed a 
high etandaid of eoneeaaiooa. Iftoocganiaation Of trade and proper marhoUng of 
eommooitiew, ho opinod, might impiofo the oonditioiia of agrienltnriata and anraed 
that epeeial profiaiona were made tor the rdief of those who BafTered from cpelona 
and flooda. The Connell then ndioorned till the 2lat. Februmrp. 


Budgbt EenxATiB Pebsbiitbd 

21m. FEBRUARY v^Sir Hopetonm Stokes wee ehocred when ho annonneed In 
tho OOnneit to-dap in the contao of hia budget apeceb that the revenne eatimatea for 
1934-35 wonld cloae with a snrplaa of As, 4,4^000 and the Gofernment propoaed 
to retain thia in their handa n^nat noforcseen demanda. The revised eatimatea lor 
1933-34 were eipeeted to cIobo with a amall anrplna of Ba. G1,000 l 

BeCerrIog to the propoial for lelntiodaetion of cut in salaries the Finance 
Meroby obierved that the Government had not seen their way to aeeept the anggea- 
tiona wbi^ 1^ been nigod aot onlp in the Conncil bat in the preaa ae the 
Qoveminont had ploto that the mmsnro wm «i estiaoedinary and 

one adoplod In the precenea of financial diffienltiea ao great na to 
amonnt to n nattoou emergen^, thaft it waa a temporarp eipedient to which 
fB^f w wonhl be bad only ao long aa it waa abaolntcly nueeaaaiy and tbnt relief 
from eat in taiariea wonld take the firm piece when improvement in the finaneea 
Bhonld render thk poaaiWe. * 
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• OEMEIUL DISCUSSION OF BUOQlSt 

Obvkbal D18CU88IOH OF Budget 

SSri. nMUAKF:— Hie Kcncnl diteuimioii on the iiadivct commenced in the 
Cotto^ to-dny. Spn^bTi i^cncrully criticiflod the Oovenimciit for not rcimnoMiii^ 
the eelery cni nn ftovcnimcnt ecrcanls and oomplaliiod of iiiadcHiimoy of rcli« f 
pvai to ryoU. The twtmber from Coimbatore irho initiated the disciisiion coinpIniiuHl 
tasotioo and vi^*fnl czpcndicnre. The taxation in ibis province, he Raid, bad 
never boon linuled to nn nceda and alvrayt been in cxecim of rcftuircinenta. He 
MKIQORtod nppoiiitnMiit of n omoll expert connuiiirc with cxiterionced p«'raona like 
Skr KoroMO Jfoil^jribenki to do work on the linea of the Tboiuiui Com mitt cc in 
DomhiV to cftwl uniKOvancot in ndminiatration and rctrcnchimmt in expenditure. 
Ho memb er from BmUk Ctuwa pleaded for a well laid out plan for ecoiioinie 
devdopoKWt of the MOtinee and nri^ the (iovuriinicnt to oec to it that the tax- 
oopoeiiy of Om peopio vn» developed. 

SOBb tnWiUnr a*-<3encfal diacnaiiion of the Oad^^ct waa reatimcd to-day. 
Mr. /. C MeiberrU, KnfO|inui Conatitacney, aaid that the flnanciul poailioii of tii<« 
piovinee did not wamat rdmpoaition of aalariea cat of the pmvincial and 
•nhofdinnte otofll Mr. Boobetr Ahmed coniplaineil that the money rcaliaid throiH'h 
oitieloi racB on ailver, oillc, cic. amtiK^led from the Fretirb territory adyiiniiiK 
Modraa^ preaently filed the eoffera of tbo (lovcrnmoiit of India, while it ou^hl to 
be neditJI to tSn? neeoont of the Sladraa (loirernmeitt. 

The Baja nf i^arioLemedig while eon^ratnlatin^ the Finance McmlnT for prt*Hont- 
ioK a boloneed bod^iA with n omall mirplua, felt that the relief ^rantid to ryot a 
woo jnedeiinatc end aai;^<aited ro-im|ioaitlon of protective tarilT and D'ltulatinu pricea 
with a view to help n^o^ltnriiita in rcaliaintt reaaotiablu rclurii fur their |>rodiici*. 

Mk MAMCM 'A prapoonl to chaiip;c the honra. of mcetiiif; of the Council 
frooi 2 fL m. to 0 p. Ok wao mode by a non-oflicial member to-day dnrinc tho 
di acoa m o o of eeruhi drift nmcndinimta to the ataiiUiii}; ordera of the Council ua 
nmdided by tht! ikleet eoMiiittee of tho Ifouac, 

Dr. SoUtarotj.ttK leader of the Oppoaition, aupimriinf;, aaid that the chanm! would 
lodiitotc parijr work. Moot of the mofnaail mcmliera were op|)i>a(Hl to the (haiiKO na 
unaniCihle: Hr. b\ Hirteg, lender of the Kiiroprnn i^roiip, wcicomrd the chruicc Inti 
preferred tht houra Imvoi; fixed between 0 and 10 in the morning aa that would atiii 
the omhIicm of ihe boeincM eoromunity. 

8ir Ma h o med Vamam^ Icwlcr of the llou^, a.iid that na there wna no iiiinniinily 
omonn; the non-oflicial aembera rcKardiiit; the honra of aitiiiii;, ihc lM>ai iim«: 10 
t'fuset a chanip! would be when the new Council catiic into cxiatciiec. 

The imixidittciit won loot without diviaion. 

IIaheas Co-Oi*KttATiVE Soc'ii-rriica Amend. Etii.i. 

IM. MABCH :-Tlic Cottneil paaaod to-day without any' Idiaeiiaaioii the hill fur 
1 ^ {** •™<swd thi! Nodraa Co- 0 |icrarivc H^icifiica Act, 11K12, apoiiaoird hy ilie Miiiia- 
Ux Ilf l)(Wclo|Mnout. The bill provided for carrying on the iioriiial work of eo-oiH>rn- 
Mvo aodctiea and preventing; «U|;iiation during the pi-riod of auiMm easioii. 

OaiKVAVCES OF POMTICAI. ]*lll80NEltS 

SSfih. IjMtCH :^IKHipite repeated replica from the (fowriimcnl Ihni h(i«t canTiil 
conaiUcratioii tlu^ hail decided that the anpply of biilteriiiilk to "(V’ eluaa iiriHniiria 
waa not noccaaary, the qitealioii waa ap:iUii ruiaed to-dny in Ihc Cmiii'-il hy a eiit 
motion when tlie Jail uraiit waa under diai-usaion. 

A ^roii^ plin was alao made for the rclcaae of Mr. /*. Nnntffftna >i 

Moplah n'bcUion priaoner, who, it wiia poiiiUd onf. had l»oeii in juil' for fonrhen 
yem One memlier a.iid that the laiw Mrinlicr ahould Hcciiro hia nhaai: even iia iiii 
of f;ra^ bi^forc he laid clown his oHicc. 

I .A "bomber frcmi Malabar said that the jail ndiniiiistration of the provinet* wa^ far 
jwna other civiliHcd eouiitriea. Condcmiiiiii; the ayalem of convict waniera In* add 
•®«jin no other conntry in the world such a ayatem existed. 

S® McinbiT having replied the cut motion waa withdrawn. 

“®^.^uncil then pasHCiJ the entire budget demand for jiolice ad in in lat Ml inn 

amounting to Ita. 1.52,04,100. 

f/tfwcm.. replying to the eriticisma of the |Kilice fidiniiifatralion, aaid 
^ It he defended Ihc |Kilice aclivilieH during the time of civil dinnlxHlienee, it 
a uocansc he won convinced that Ihe iMilice were in tU»‘ right, 
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Bcteting to a ^ for the ^lition of the Hdiritar epeeiel poliee 
€i fetfondimont, the Homo Member said that this ooold not bo 
the dceomstanocB under which it waa catabliohed. 


{ 1UD&A8— 

a meaanre 
in Yiew of 


Education and CJohicunalism 

dtad. ilMCH “If India waa to be a nnited nation, her children to whaterer 
th^ Miopged ahpnld be taught in common achoola. and aeparate aehoola 
amU^not be degianded , aaid Dr. SManifan, f be Oppoaitinn leader, anppmrting the 
Qlampi<m Scheme relating to oonaolidation and concentration of dcmentary ednea- 
tipn, which waa oppoaed by aome membera of the minority commnnitica, durina the 

^ apoaker h^ that the Miniater would 
notjidd to the clamour of oppoaitioolata in rmrd to the acheme. 

fijf-d. P. /Jilry add that unleaa the apirit of commnnaliam and compart- 
mrataliam waa burM and unleaa they be imbued with the apirit of natiooaliam, the 
fptiiie refprma would not be a ancceaa. The apeaker thought that the CS^mpion 
SefaMiie ^‘education wm unworkable to rural arena. 

au r?S Miniater, replying aaid that Government were of opinion 

ibat tm tampion Scheme ought to be given a fair chance, and in doing ao tbs 
intecimta of^ no community ahould be aacrificcd. He added that t^ propoaal to 
afl^d the ciemeataiy Education Act waa under conaideration of the Government 
and one of ‘the proviaiona of the Bill wm for the Governuiciit to take powerin' 
odneation of particular arena. The entire demand waa voM. 

Co-operative Land Mobtoaoe Bank Bill 

kM. MARCH The Houae paaaed without division the third reading of the Bill 
ti> working of co-operative land mortgage banka in the Presidency. The Bill 

provided long term loans to owners of lands to enable them to discharge their debu 
and to emy put agricultural improvements and other like purposes thei3>y promoting 
thrift and self-help among them. The Local Government guarantee interest pavablo 
on jubentures issued by the Central Land Mortgages Bank. 

The Houae voted supplementary grants of both reserved and transferred depait- 
meuta of the Government aggregating to nearly four lakhs. 


Governor on White Paper 

24tt. MARCH The anoounoement of the extension of life of the Madras 
Council by one year from November next and an appeal to the hon. members and 
public generally to view the White Paper prnpoRals and base tbeir judgment on 
them as a whole and not piecemeal were the chi^f features of the Oovernor’s 
address to the Council this afternoon. Regarding the extension of life of the 
Council the Governor said : 'Owing to the uncertainty of the situation as regards 
when the Reforms will come into operation 1 have decided that the hon. members 
of this Council and the presidency generally shall not be subjected to expense and 
disturbance that a general election must necessarily entail and the life of this 
Council will be extended by one year from November next*. 

Turning to the White Paper he said : *1 intend to make only one reference to 
the White Paper which I consiaer to be iubjudice at the moment.* It is of course 
easy to pick oat a sentence here and a proposal there and by these means condemn 
it. But I would ask the hou, members ana the public generally to view the propo- 
sals and, base their judgment on them aa a whole and not piecemeal.’ 

Among the other matters touched by bis Excellency was the appointment of so 
odiccr on special temporary duly from March 1 to study rice trade in the presi- 
dency ^ to collect information and accurate data on the various points connected 
therewith. The materials collected by this office will be useful to the provincisi 
marketing officer and the marketing board which the Government propose to 
appoint early next financial year. His Excellency hoped it would thus bo possible 
to cfTcct suratantial improvement in the marketing of agricultural produce and mini* 
mise thereby the effect on the agriculturist of the recent severe fall iu pricea and 
also aid the floral economic reeoven of the province. 

After (he Governor’s address Uie House proceeded to discuss the budget demaiuis* 

Vigorous protests were entered epocially by the Catholic Christian members 
Against the Government giving aid for birth control methods when tha OkUf 
ier moved for Ra. 311, 90,000 for public health grant which waa fully made sff^ 
which the remaining Items of the budget were put from the chair and passed. W 
Oooiicil was then proropusd. 
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Proceedings of theConncil 

/>77h;A 7’ .N7>\''7aV-/?G.l/BAr— 7.9///. /TTP/iVM/iT to P.W. MAItCfl 1934 

Governor's Opi:nix(J J^peecii 

A Klronj' .ippral for co-oporsition hctwcon the I/'RiBlaiive Oouncil and the 
(Sovernment m.ado by Hie Excellency the Governor in his opening speech at 

the budf^ci BCHttion of the Bombay Lr^iolatiTo Council which commenced at Bombay 
on the 19th. February 1984. 

Hia Excellency said that he wna tiulecfl fortuimtc in aseuminR office in a greatly 
improved political atmosphere. This, ilia Excellency regarded, as a vindication of 
the policy adopted in the past and expressed appreciation of the fact that the 
Council accorded its support to the Government in adoptiiiR that policjf. He hopra 
that with the increasing spread of more sober aud sensible political ideas the 
Bombay Emergency Powers Act would soon cease to be alive except in name. 
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lilinfiwIiiL cvift tom&nn tt lk« MatiBwuM of tfOiMWote- AoMrioo «id Ho 
^ 0^ Mm ol eoltifotoii^ i 8 o Gotmor mlA Ikn Oit fi^oMol M 
hM otfidjlBii; the qoeetioo end emriog thei dietriet oflem ehoold keep 

theio 10 ehMaet poB«tde tpnSk with the poeitioo io the dietriet 

Ate miewte the pofiticel, eeoooaiio ood doeoeiel eooditiooe, Hie Eieelieiiey 
Hid te w^ the iapfotemeni thei hod tekeo tee ia ihe ettootloo It had beeo 
ftebte to diemn eone eigne that thoee who aid loraerly eoppcNrled eobfeieife 
OMthode of polltieel egltotiiNi were now epplf ing their niodt to iMr fotore pro* 
moBN ee aembm of a politieal party within the piopoeed oew eonetltmioa 
He heliefed that thia Cooneil fafonced what wee deeoribed oe the While Pleper 
polMy and etnmglj urged then to eone oot In definite and open eopport of that 
policy which wae ooe of the beet ealenlated to eoenre progcoM on eonod Uoea. 
financial Statcnianl for 1884*88 

Ate ecferal lean yeare and deficit budget it It a matter of gratifieetioa to find 
that the Bombay Qorernmeot have lueoeedM in balancing their ondget for 
the general depreaaion notwithstanding. The budget eerimatee precented by the 
Fiminoe Member to the Oooncil diieluse that the Qoverument had not only balaneed 
their budget but made provieioo for a amali aurptua of B^. 70.000 (incom.'' Rc. 
1522.8 iakha, expenditure Ri. 152i.l lakhe. balance Rs. 70,000). Thie poeition, 
according to the Finance Member, is entirely owing to heavy retreochmeute and 
improved revenue receipts. 

The enrrent year’s final budget estimatec have provided for a refenne deficit of 
Rs. 28 lakhs and no provision has been made lor payment of debt. This position 
has been improved by nearly Rs. 44 Iakha aa a result of combination of the Govern- 
ment’s retrenehment policy and improvement in rcvenne receipts. Consequently, 
on the bssic of information available upto the end of Jan nary, the revised ectimate 

{ irovided lor a enrplua after payment of the debt instslmeni to the Government of 
odia doe in the current year (Rs. 11 and a half lakhs). Retrenehmenta to the 
extent of Rs. 40 iakha were effected in the total expendilnre. 

The eetimatea of land revenue and irrigation reoeipu, eayc the Finanoe Secre- 
tary in his introductory note, have beeo framed after taking into account the 

S robable effect on the next year’s collections of cold weather io December and 
aonary to the extent of 8 lakhs reported np to the end of Jan nary. There may he 
some additional loss of revenue on account of recurrence of frost toward s the end of 
January, reporti regarding which have uot been received when the budget estimates 
were pmared. 

Sir Ghulam HoMain Hidayatullah, Finance Member, struck an opiimistio note, 
presenting the budget estimate for 19i]4-35 and said that ho was in a happier poai* 
tion than his predecessor io that be was able to inform the House that the 
Goveromeot bad every reason to hope that the current year’s accounts would show 
a small surplus and the budget would lx* a balanced one. 

One of the disturbing factors, the Finance Member said,, was that the mill 
industry in the city was experiencing grave difiiealties and the conditions of the 
iuduBtry must always have serious reactions upon the general prosperity of the 
presidency. In addition there was evidence of a powerful trend towards diversion of 
cotton and other trades from the port of Bombay to other tradiug ceutrea and this 
again, nniess checked, would have its effect on their revenues. 

General Discussion of Budget 

20th. FEBRUARY i-'Discussioii on the budget in the Council was opened to- 
day by Rao Bahadur Kale, leader of the Opposition, who described the budget aa 
neither a good ooe for achievement to the credit of the Finance Member. He 
depbr^ that the present grades in provincial services were enhanced in 19J3 on a 
promise of reduction when the prices went down. But despite a tremendous fall 

in prices that was oot done. , ,, ^ ^ 

Kao Bahadur Bhimahhai R. Naik and A/r. B, 8, Patel also criticised the bud* 
get as unsatisfactory and disappointing. Mr. Jahangir Petit said that the budge! 
was eaaentially a deficit budget wrongly described as a surplus one in view of the 
proposed re-ensetment of the Finauce Act, l93‘i, involving Rs. 20 lakhs as additional 
taxes and cootiuued imposition of road tolis of Rs. 8 lakhs. 

21st. FEBRUARY Ifr. IF. Q. Lely (Bombay Chamber of Commerce) opening 
hHiay’e budget discussion severely criticised coutiouauce of emergency taxation. 
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Wniinaiinn of whi(*h was definitely promiied latt year. He deplored the lerying 
of rofld tolls and electricity doty particularly. The Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 
lie snid, was determinf-d to see that these two obnoxious and aiiti*diiafian forms of 
taxation were diHcontiniied. 

Mr. R, R. Bahhale representing labour said that the Gorernment should pause 
ami ronsifler why despite profuse protection Bombay’s textile industry was in a bad 
plight. Thous.'\nds of work«rrs had been rendered worklcss and yet the millowners’ 
proHis wire nil. The only remedy, therefore, in his opinion lay in the ereutual 
nationalisation of the rbtton textile. 

f^ir Ohttlftm Unnfnin Hulayatullnh Will millownera af^ree f 

Mr. R, R. Dnkhnle :«You will hare to make them auree. If Indian railways 
could be nationalised, be saw no reason why the textile industry could not bo. 

22nd. FEBRUARY Stronp; criticism of the Qorernment’s decision to continue 
em 4 ‘r;£cnry taxitioii. condemnation of levy of road toll, attack on the Gorernment 
oxcivu and educational policies, demand for immcdi.ate action to rclierc aG;ricultural 
distn^ss and inonsiircs to coiinlcract the eril of increasing; dirersion of trade from 
the port of llombay to that of nhavna|!;ar which was thrc.atenins; to wipe out 
Bombnys’ position as the premier port of India and exhortation to the Gorernment 
to tsl:c promt measures to rehabilicitc the ianixuishiti); cotton textile industry of 
Bombay on whoso prosporify (Icp'ntlod the wclUbeing and prosperity of the city 
were the main fra (tiros of some of the speeches made by the members of the 
Council to-day when tho troocrul discu-ssion on the budget proposals was concluded. 

J^hjnr \V. FlUa (nominated Esiropcan) stressed the ntjccssity to take prompt 
nicflsuns to cluck dirersion of tnulo from Bombay port which, he said, was 
tbrcnt<‘ninK the very existence of Bombay as the premier port in India. He also 
ur^T'd immcdi.'ito uttontion of the Ourernment to the mill industry which was 
jrrsiiliinlly luiiLMiIshinir. 

Mr. A!* K. Dixit (Surat district) criticised the Oorernment’s excise policy and 
said that they had t'ore back on tlu ir previous decision to pursue the *dry’ policy. 

Mr. Atnhnmmnd S?*lrwan Mitha (Bombay city) emphasised the urecney of 
takiii(r prompt measures to chock the menace of diversion of trade from iiomhay 
and ur«!:«d ns a first step iminedinte abolition of town duty on cotton. He 
sutruested nn enquiry by an expert cummiltoe into the affairs of the port trust with 
a vi‘ W to rccluciiijr tluir chnrjfes. 

Mr. t/, D, OrtavoH (Botiibay Chamber of (yommoreo) contended that the continua- 
tion of road loll heavily told on Rf'riculturists and, therefore, ur^cd its abolition. 

Sayrd Aliran Mnhnmmad Shah (Ri.id) deplored that tho (government of Bombay 
like other provincial (foyernments had not come out with constructive siifr^estion 
and mcR^iirrs to relieve distress aroon^; agriculturists. He urged the Government to 
take immciliatc action. 

Khnn Bahadur Cooper, Minister for Local Self-Government, justifying the 
cont:nuRtion of toils, stiid that at tho conference in Poona of representativos of 
district and local boards an agreement was not reached and the local bodies objected 
to the abolition of tolls as that would encroach on their statutory powers. However, 
ho nssnred the House that the Government were having under their consideration a 
proi>osAi to relieve dish lets and it would be announced shortly. 

hht'ftn llihadur Kamhli justified the (Government’s excise and educational 
policies and said that they were doing their utmost to improve matters. 

Sir Ghulam Tfuasain flidayatullah winding up the debate said that the various 
inten'sts represented in the Council had suggei^tcd the abolition of particular taxt^s 
but he iisk(‘d the House how the Government would carry on if all tho suggestions 
w«>re carried out. Me rrmiiuied the House that tho Government this year had 
hslnnccd the budget and hntJ not brought forward proposals for additional taxation. 
In coneliision, h>' hoped the House would pass the budget. 

Mr. R. D. Bill, Homo Member, in the course of his reply to criticisms raised 
by certain int inbers regarding the coiitinuance of emergency powers said that tho 
operations under the iSpeeial Powers Act of 1933 were of twofold nature— one was 
action by pntii.sh incut and the other preventive action. 

Tn 10.12 prior to the operation of the Special Bvwers Act there were nearly 
13,000 convictions iitidiT Ihc Ordinances and other Penal Acts. Over 8,CX)0 of them 
took place in the first four n^ontbs of that year and the rest during the remaining 
eight inonihs. At the end of tho year tho number of persons |till in jail was a 
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little leu than 4,000. The nsmber of Vifil disobedience priflonere reached a naxi- 
mcoi by the end of June, 1932, when it was over 7.0U0 but at the end of that year, 
however# the number was 3,939. In 1933 the convictions numbered 1,900 as against 
13,000 in the previous year. By the end of January last it fell still farther to b77. 

With regard to preventive measures before the Si>ecial Powers Act came into 
existence, at the end of 193^ the nitniber of restricfivc orders still in force was 
1,081 out of over 2,000 issued. In 19.33 the number of new orders issued was 579. 
Proceeding, the Home Member referred to the promise made by his predeci*ssor 
at the time of passing the Special Power Act that the Government would canfuliy 
review the orders issued. A special review by the Govern incut had the elToct of 
cancelling 202 restrictive order.4. This number was exclunivc of those modilied by 
the Government. As a result of a statutory review *2.36 more orders were cancclieJ. 
Thus it would be seen that 45':^ orders h-id been cancelled by the Government at 
those two reviews. The actual reduction to date was considerably greater. At the 
end of Janu.iry last despite issue of 579 now oruer the total number had fallen 
from 1,031 to 653 so that the total cancellations up-to-date were over a thousand. 

lo conclusion, the Home Member said that the situation in the presidency had 
been brought under control but the sting was stilt there and therefore the Goveru- 
meot had to keep emergency measures. 

SINI> Escumdeukd Estatms AMF.ND. BitJ. 

23rd. FEBRUARY •*— Th»j Council took up noii-olRvial HilU to-day. Mr, S, S, 
Tolani's Bill to amend the .Sind Encumbered E-iia es Act wa^ lost after a eniisidt r- 
able discussion. All Sind m<.nnb<:rs opp.isod the IMi and speeches generally 
followed communal lines. Thi Bill was itiLeiivle*! to shift the (in.d apii tlluie p >\ver in 
suits relating to Encumbered Estates from the (Jomniissioner t ) the l>isirict Judge. 

The Hoirole Sir Ghnlam Hussain HvhtyntnUnh, Leader of the House, vehement- 
ly opposed the Bill tauii’ing those who dnnng three days' budget discussion, 
mimed to be friend.s of the agricniturists util yet, supporUid ibc Bill which was 
calculated to tighen the mo icy-lender's grip on ngricultnri'^ts. 

Government opposing it, the Bill was lost witiioul a divis on. 

Tin: JlcxT CoxTittii. iwi.L 

Ur. R. R, Bakhlfi. moved the Bill relating lo rents of premises in Bombay Presi- 
dency. He hud not concluded his speech when the Uouneil adjourned. 

24th. FEBRUARY Discussion on Mr. R. R. liakhk's Kent Control Bill in iho 
Council was enlivened by the produeduii of a p'aiiioii aigiied by Bombay tenaiiU 
supporting the Bill and by Mr. J, B. Pelit, repri-s.rntuiive of iId.* miilowners, who 
vehemently opposed the motion, on the ground of inieiferi'iicc of rights of private 
individuals. H-; said : 'Hyan yvia imp is-; aro'.tr.iry resirieutMis on the right of pri- 
vate individuais and obstruct normui operation of the laws of supply and di inand.’’ 
Nominated uoii-olHctai.s supported ill* iiioiioii. f>.s>’Ussion followed the tradiuonal 
lAMssez fairo versus ISiate eoniroi lines. Discussion had not elo&ed when the House 
adjourned. 

Bomuay Tkxtii.k IXDrSTllY 

An important announcement touching the textile industry which may have n 
far-reaching idfect on the fururc of the working classes was made by Sir Ohulum 
Hussain Hidayatullah in the Council to-day. lie said that the Cioveriimmii had 
decided to institute an inquiry through the labour oflicc lo ascertain the following 
facts .~(a) the extent of reduction of the wagcni of cotton mill worker since Jait. 1, 
192G : (b) whether the rc*duction was uniform in each centre (« ) whether the cost 
of living of the working classes had fallen, aud if so. to what cxient ; (d) the 
average rise and fall in wages in various c<*ntres ; (e) the reasons of the effretrd or 
contemplated reductions ; (f) the exti;nt of raiionalixation, for example, 'eiriciciicy 
schemes’ introduced and the eirecC thereof on the wages and conditions of work 
of operatives ; and (g) the csteni of unemployment and causes. 

iSir Ghulam lltissaiu said that it was desirable that the fullest possible infor- 
mation be obtained and made available to the public. The fioverniucnl had in- 
structed the labour ofKce to make special investigation after considering tbo 
evidence, written or oral, submitted by ibe iiitcrcsis concerned. 

The anuouncemeut preceded Mr. It, It. BaMea molioa of adjournment to 
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eoMidef tk« ttoltper iHvUto wIM, Ihmidn^ M iai and iUM to mm far* 
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Tha Vimm JftM&ar then .OMtad the ftrat nadiof of the Finanoa MIL Bafming 
to tfaa elcetfiaitj doty, ha laid that eonpanfea deelariaa 10 or 12 par cent dirldaaS 
daaerved no ooooeaaioaf. After dieenaaioa the Conaal paaead the ftrat icadlas of 
thf MIL Earlier in the da^ Mr. Aaphraf, Eniopean oMnihar, had tabled an 
aoMndmeot to the bill anmaibg to the Gottmaicnt to aboliih the Iowa dniy on 
the import of eoiton into the city bnt dropped hia ^amendmant finding that ha had 
not the leqairad rapport for hia amandmeot. 

27th. FEBRUARY :-**Befoia the Council ai^nied to-day it pnaead denaada lor 
rapplemeDtary graau, inclnding a grant of Ra. 1.006 for flood tallef which the 
Gofernment apeot aotldpatiag the aanetion of the Oonneil. A anm of Be. 750 waa 
granted for eipenaea of the Bi^onat Committee formed to aeleet Bombay’a worka 
of art etc., In India Soeiety’a Eihibttioo in London of Bfodcrn Indian Art. Thera 
wao a breece in the Conncil during the diaenaaion of a anpplementary grant te 
the ataff engaged in reeoferlng co-operatirc aoeletiee’ dnea from debtora. 

Bao Bahadur G. K, ChiiaU objected to the nae of the phreee '*felse etatement” 
by Mr. E. NavU and deroendod withdrawal which Mr. Katie refnacd* Mr. 
Onitale peratating, Mr. Katie said : Yon aay a certain atatement ia right. 1 aay it 
ia falae end can prote it ia falae.” 

The Preeident intertened and eald that the expreesion waa nDparliamentary. 

Mr. Natie withdrew, aobetituting the word ‘incorrect’. 

The Finance Bill waa patted withont ditieion. 

VoTiHQ ON Budget Grants 

28tb. FEBRUARY :~The budget grants and mottona for their omiaaion or 
rcdnctioD ware oonaidered in the Council to-day. 

j|?ao Bahadur B. B. Naik eipreaeed disapprotal of Ooternmeoi’a policy legard- 
ing takati loans and moted a rrauotion oi expenditnre under ‘loana and adtanoea 
by Ooteromeot’ to the extent ol Bs. 1,000. The motion, boweter, wae reiected. 

Another motion which caused a keen diacuasion waa Mr. M, H. Goxtfar’a motion 
to omit Be. 63,825 earmarked for the ataff which was looking after and trying to sell 
the Sukkur barrage machinery that ia now unneresaary. Mr. Oatdar, Sheikh Akdal 
Majid, Sped Miran Shah Mr. Mohammad Shah. Khan Bahadur Alladi Bakkeh, 
Sind Members and sererai membera of the nationalist benches deplored continuation 
of expenditure on the staff which the Goeernmeot gare 'an undertaking to disband 
last year. After the reply of the Home Member the house divided and the eut 
piotion wae defeated by 36 against 25 fotea. 

2nA MARCH Hr. B. S. KamaVe (nominated non-official) adjournment motion 
discussing the Government of India's budget proposals so far as they relate to 
Bombay and the treatment meted ont to this presidency, was passed unanimously 
by the Conncil. Mr. Kamat aaid Bombay was worst bit by the doty on sugar, the 
industry here being diflerently situated from Behar and U. P. where there ia a 
acrambfe for investment in sugar. The excise duty on matches waa imposed to 
help Bengal which seemed to be the ‘favourite child’. Actually Bengal had behaved 
badly ever since the introdnciqn ol reforms. Law and order coat more there and 
terrorism continued and Bengal was the 'naughty child’. It waa wrong to penalise 
Bombay for her goodness. 

Mr. W, O, Lely, chairman of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce (Enropetn)» 
anpported the motion though disagreeing with some argnmenta of the previoue 
speaker. '1 disapprove of the auggestion that tbia House ia jealous of the wind^i 
to Bengal’. But Bombay had her own difficulties and her balanced bndgM wee 
more supetfloial than real. The cotton trade waa threatened by other ports and the 
situation would he delicate if the town duty wae removed at it must ha. 

Mr, Pelit (Bombay millownera) aaid that 19 million matdiee were mannfaetored 
in India of which half were in Bombay. Bengal waa not the only province in 
difficulties, but Bombay made no attempt to rednee the difficulties that the deficit 
created for them. 

Mr. Hoominally Mahomed SahmtiMuUa said that Ood helped those who helped 
themaelteB but the Government of ladlt helped those who did not help tbemadvWi 
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^ MAICH OoBadl eontinned diaeoiaioB of Iha hBdRal KiaBla toAj, 

Sw^Hii^SreoBiito^^^ dapaitBiaot ‘ and ooDstroetfoB worfii 

Mr* dt P. Eao Bahadur B. P. BaiJt^g lU. 1,000 eot from 

?*• d8,13,(5P lor ooDRtraetion of inri|piiUoB works, referral to tha 
cootinoed OEcMsifc ezpenditoro on Sakkar Bariaice. 

On the Ame Mem^s eMiinince tluit Gofmaraii and that In feel thej had 
fe» moacj than nraled, the Home allored Mr. B. R. Kaik to withdraw hb 
notion. 

« ^uihami mored a ent of Re. 100 from the demand tor 

Re. 649,000 tor nnprodnetiTe irrigation worlnL but thd motion waa loot. 

.dked Mokommrd Miran Shah oppoaki Uie toUl demand to atail of tha oppotl* 
unity to disenia the condition of aamindan in Siod. 


^ MARCH t— Strong criticism of Qofcmmcni'a policy in regard to Bind 
made by Mr. if. H. Qazdat (Karachi city) wno mo?ca a token ont 
of Rs. 19,70000 under the head Ciril Works (Profincial). The moter pointed on.l 
thi^em if his cut motion was accepted there would still remain a balance of Rs. 
U,83j000 which was quite sufficient for the administration of P. W. D. of Sind 
Further he said that in the pre-Barrage days espenditnre under this head rarled 


the same to-ds 7 and facilities for inspection and scientific regulation of work had 
increased. Hence on the old scale the P. W. D. staff should lie able to turn out 
more work than before. On the other hand at present the espendlture had inerea* 
sea by nearly 2% times. He demanded immediate reduction of exoessife 
eztrafagance in the P. W. D. staff. In conclusion he suggested that it was high 
time that the '*war veterans”, namely, engineers and other emergency staff 
employed during the construction of the Barrage were now disbanded. 

The Finanee Member said that Government was reducing the P. W. D. establish- 
ment from time to time. Even in neat year’s budget there was a provision for the 
reduction of expenditure to the extent of Bs. ^.(XX)l The discumion had not 
concluded when the House adiourned. 


9tb. MARCH Great satisfaction with the attitude of the Government towards 
labour problems was expressed by several non-official members to-day. 

Mr. P. B. Bakhle suggested that a machinery should be set up by Government 
with the object of settling disputes between the employers and the employees. 

The Government’s policy towards mill strikes was deplored by Dr. Vaiehampayaa, 

Dr. Solanki opined that if the present policy coutinura the workers would 
imbibe ideas of communism which would ultimately prove disastrous. 

The viewpoint of the millowners was voiced by Mr. J. B. Petit (representative 
of Bombay millowners) who pointed out that he was in full sympathy with some 
of the suggestions pot forward by the Opposition. However, it was only under 
the stress of financial stringency and the industrial crisis that the millowners had 
unwillingly reduced the wages. In his opinion at present such a cut was not only 
absolutely necessary, but abo overdue. 

Mr. R. D. Bell (Home Member) replying to the criticism against Government’s 
policy si^ the Government’s attitude towards labour questions was to give free 
scope as far as possible to the employers and the employees to settle the disputes 
among themselves. Referring to the establishment of a machinery to deal with 
problems relating disputes between capital and labour, the Home Member stated 
that there was no necessity of such a deimrtment as the relations between the .work- 
ers and the millowners were more cordial than before. As regards the propo^ 
enquiry into the conditions of the textile industry undertaken by Government, Mr. 
Beu made it clear that it would not attempt to interfere in any way with the rela- 
tiona betwm the labourers and the millowners. 

25 


m THE BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL [ bombat- 

14lfc. MARCH Hie Council conclodod itn discuseione on the budget gnnto 
to-d«j. A keen debate took place on the qucation oI land rercnne. Several 
non-ofBcial membera pointed out that ^aince the pricea of agricultural commodkiea 
bad fallen considerably during the past tlirce years, the rate of aascssment should 
be revised and not kept at the present level. Some members also nrmsd upon 
Govemrocat the desimbiJity of radically amending the provision of the Land Revenue 
Code. Mr. Af . if. Karhhari blamed the Government for not doing anything substantial 
for the agriculturists. Sheikh Abdul Majid insisted npon the revision of rates of 
land revenue assessment op some eooitable basis. Mr. M U, Oazdar emphslicatly 
demanded legislation on the lines of the Punjab Land Alienation Act. He amd an 
thia was urgently required if the peasantry wss to be saved from turning into 
folsheviks or dangerous dacoits. Mr. J. H, Garrett, Commissioner, Northern 
Division, denied the suggestion that the position of the farmers was seriously bad. 
Mr. G. 8, Gangoli said that in 1932 Government had promised remission of 4 
annas in the rupee but so far they had not fulfilled their promise. 

Sir Ghulam Hueeain HidayatuUah, llovcnne Member, replying to the debate 
referred to the amending of the provision of the Lind Revenue Code and said that 
the present Council was not fully representative. It was rrainiy composed of land- 
holders. The reformed council under the new constitution will take up legislation 
wherein with wider franchise all sections of the public will be represented. As regards 
the reduction in the land revenue he pointed out that its advantage went to the 
landlords and only petty fractions went to the cultivators, the real tillers of the 
soil. Ho appealed to the House not to be moved by selfish interests. In conclu- 
sion. he admitted that Government had known that the prices had gone down and *ao 
‘we have given liberal remissions to the agriculturists’* The House then adjourned. 

Dual Control of Schooiaj 

15th. MARCH The dual control of the secondary schools by the Government 
and the Bombay University was the aubject of an interpellation in the Conncil 
to-day. 

The Minister for Education in his reply admitted that dissatisfaction had been 
expressed in some quarters regarding this dual control of the secondary schools. 
Aa regards the Government’s intention to remove the cause of discontent by doing 
away with the system of dual control, the hon. Minister drew the attention oi 
the House to the report of the director of public instruction for 1932-33, who 
had commented upon this question as follows : The University exerts consider- 
able influence over the course followed in secondary schools through its matricula- 
tion examination. It also registers schools for this examination and a school 
applying for registration is inspected by a special committee appointed by the 
University fur tlie purpose in order to ascertain whether it is fit to be registered. 
It may be questioned whether this inspection by a committee of the University is 
necessary and whether it would not be b;^'tter for the University to register all 
schools which have been recognised by the Education department.’ 

In conclusion, the Minister pointed out that Government saw no reason to doubt 
that the University would co-operate with them in improving the present system. 

The Ministry CRinasEP 

16th. MARCH;— The present Ministry of the Bombay Government was severely 
criticised by several members of the Council to-day when Rao Bahadur ChitaWs 
motion to present an address to the Governor praying that early steps be taken to 
reconstitute the Ministry in a manner which will be in consonance with the spirit 
of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, as the appointment of the present Ministers 
was made from a small group and as those appoint.iientB were not likely to carry 
weight and were not in the beat interests of the Presidency, came up for diaeaaaion. 

Kao Bahadur Chitale pointed out that the spirit of joint responsibility had not 
gto#ii among the Ministers since tha iatrodueftou of the Montagu-Cbelmaford 
Refonms aud the mponaibility of individual Ministers depended npon the strength 
of tbh sommattal groups joioiug together. More often than not, the Ministers had 
to rely on official benches for support. This showed the desirability and the neoe- 
Mity for appointing the best men who bad ability to deal with their colleagues in 
an efiective manner. He deplored that, daring the last six years. Miniateis had 
imeouraged the communal ontfook and Ignored pressing political problems. Farther, 
the present Ministers were not leaim of Mpular opinion, poascasiiw their own 
views and having courage and influence to force their views on the Gfoveminent. 
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On ^ ^tni 7 they gaTe valuable aeaUtanea to the OovernmeDt and only canM 
out official bcheste. ^ 

Mr. J» B. Petit, nopportinfir the motion, dep1or<*d that the present Ministers ncfer 
/Yt *5? House towards the goal of Self-Government. 

wr Ohulam ffussatn, Leader of the House, refuting the charges against the 
Ministers, said that It was no fault of the Government it Hindus could not combine 
Md asserts that the present Ministry enjoyed the confidence of a majority in the 
House and worked in a spirit of joint responsibility: The motion was rejected. 

Town Duty Abolition Bill 

• A march ^—[Thc Bill abolishing the Town Doty on Cotton, which was 
introduce by the hinanct Member to-day, went through all stages in 2 and a half 
hours and was passed into law. 

, Member, moving the first reading of tho Rill declared : “I hope the 

abolition of the Town Duty will bring prosperity not only to the City of Bombay 
but to the whole presidency*^ He pointed out that by agreeing to the step the 
Government were sacrificing revenue of about 10 and a half lakhs. He hoped that 
^be action of the Government would meet wiih universal satisfaction. He concluded 
that this measure would give relief to trade, industry and the agriculturists. 

Several luemhcrs on U^half of the Municipal Ownoration said that already tho 
fip*5*c®5L Ibp Municipality were in a dclapidatcd conaition and with the abolition 
of the Town Duty, they would fiud themselves in a very difficult |N>aiiioii. They 
appealed to the Government to grant either a snbvention or some other sources of 
revefioe to meet the efficiency. 

Mr. /. B. Petit (Bombay Mill-owners) supporting tbs Bill considered It to be to 
set to give relief to agricuUnrists. However, be trusted the Government wowld not 
impose additional taxes with the object of meeting the deficiency made by the aboli- 
tion of the Town Duty. Mr. A, K Surve, opposing the measure, moved that the 
first reading of the Bill be postponed till the next day. This was, however, rejected 
by the House. Kha» Bahadur Khuro pleaded that the Government should help 
sgrieulturists in Bind in a similar manner. Mr. Lely (Chamber of Commerce) support- 
ing the Bill, pointed to the diversion of both export and import trades of Bombay to 
Kathiawar Ports and its resultant efiects on the revenues of the Government of India. 

After the reply of the Finance Member, the first reading was put to vote and 
carried by the House, only one member dissenting. Within the next 15 minutes tho 
secoud and third readings of the Bill were passed by the House. The law came 
into operation from April 1st, 

20th. MARCH:— The Council passed to-day the official Bill officially designating 
'‘untouchable clasBes” as the word "Untouchable'’ was stated to be ofleiisivo. 

Govt. Bervice for Backward CoMMCNiTiFii 

23rd. MARCH The Council was prorogued by tho Governor to-day. Prior 
to adjournment a resolution tabled by l)r. Solanki reeoromending to the Govern- 
ment that so long as suiiable candidates from amongst the backward communities 
possessing the minimum requisite qualifications for Goveriimcot posts were available, 
no recruitment should be made from other advanced communities whose quota 
percentage has reached or is above the ratio laid down to any posts in the several 
oepartmcDts of the Government, w’as rejected by the House, i ho Government benches 
opposing. Dr. Bolanki poinUd out that backward communities included more ihtn 
eighty per cent of the population of the presidency but alt Government services were 
monopolised by Brahmins and other advanced classes who formed only 12 per cent 
of the population. Mr. Abdul Majid Sindhi regretted that his community wm 
not getting justice and that the Indiantsation of the services was being carried by 
€k>vernmoit at a slow pace. 

Sir Ohulam Hussain Hidayatulla, Finance Member, said that the Gover^ent 
had every sympathy with the aspirations of backward commnnitiea and assured the 
House that they were doing their best for them. He pointed out that the vexed 
questions of the composition of the services was an All-India one. 

When the motion was put to vote it was lost by 25 votes to 33, official members 
oppoiuig. The Council was then prorogued. 
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Prasad 

68 Babu Adya Prasad 

69 Rai Bahadur Thakur Shiva- 
p.ATi Singh 

70 Thakur Giriraj Singh 

71 Pandit Prbm Ballabh Bblwal 

72 Thakur Jang Bahadur Singh 

Bisht 

73 Sardar Bahadur Thakur 

Narayan Singh Neci 
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74 FANOIT BkABM a OVTT BAJPAI 
AuaaBbaiya Sahib 
7j Rai Baradub Trakor Hamv- 
MAN Sing 

76 Rai Daradur Lal Sheo 

pRATAP Singh 

77 Kvnwar Oiwarar Prakarh 

SINGH 

78 Tharor IIoiiishwar Barhsh 

Singh 

79 Tharor Jaindra Bahaoor 

fiNGH 

to Raja Jagoammra Pratap Kara- 
tan SiNca 

81 Raja Ambirrbhvar Pratap 
Singh 

gs Raja Birrnora Birram sincii 
8} Rai Bahadur Konwar Sorbn- 
DRA Pratap Sahi 
84 Mr. C Y. Chintamani 
$i Rai Rajrmwar Bau 
16 Mr. Zaror Ahmad 

87 Strd Ali Zahrrr 

88 Khan Bahadur Mr. Muham- 

mad AooDL Bari 

89 Strd Yosor Au 

9B Khan Bahadur Mohammad 
Maubod Au Khan 
91 Khan Bahadur Shah Nazar 
Husain 

9» Captain Nahas Muhammad 
Jamshrd Au Khan 
93 Nawabzada Muhammad L«.\- 
<}UAT Au Khan 

i>4 HAm Muhammad Ibrahim i 
Of Mr. Muhammad Rahmat Khan 
Khan Bahadur Haji Muuam- ’ 
mad Obaidur Rahman Khan 
* j /7 Khan Bahadur Muhammad j 
Hadivar Khan ; 

08 Khan Bahadur Hai'Iz Hidavat | 
Husain 

•> 1 ) Khan Bahadur Maulvi Saivid j 

HAmBUIXAH I 


fw Haji H. Nmaruixam 

101 Khan Bahadur SAinoZAHiu 
Au Sabzposh 

loa Khan Bhadur Shaikh Ohulah 
Hussain 

103 Khan Bahadur Hafu Gha* 
ZANPARVtUAH 

104 Khan Bahadur Saitid Japir 

Hobain 

10 $ Khan Sahib Shaikh Afsai^uu* 
DIN Hvdrr 

106 Khan Bahadur Maudti 

Muhammad Fazd ul Rahman 
Kii.\h 

107 Khah Bahadur Sirdar Muham- 
mad SiiARiRDAD Khan 

1*3 Khan Sahid Muhammad Iiriab 
Ahmad 

109 Raja Saivid Muhammad Sa'day 
AuKhan 

100 ShaIKR MUMAMHADlIxaD* 
UUAH 

III Raja Saivid Ahmad Au Khan 
Alti 

113 Raja Sir Muhammad Ejai 
RambaKhah 

118 Raja Saivid Mohammad Mrhdi 

114 Mr. L. M.MRDunr 

115 Rai Bahador Lada Anabra 
Sarop 

118 Rai Rahador Laaa Bhuri Lal 

117 Chavorm Muhammad Au 

118 Thakvr Rampal Singh 

119 Raja biwishwar DatalShib 

130 Raja JACANHATH Bakhsb Singh 

131 Mr. TracvFrrhch Cavim 
Johns 

133 Rai Bahadur Babu Vuuamajit 
Sihch 

1:3 Mvhshi Gajadhar Prasao 

1:4 Lala Mohan LalSah 

13 $ Mr. Radhry Suiam kASTo<;i 


Proceedings of theConncil 

BCDOJST SESSJOS^LUCKNOW^mh, FEBRUARY to 23rd. MARCH 193d] 
U. P. AciBlCULTUBlBT8 ’ ReUEF ACT 

Much snrprioc and dioappointmeot was being felt in the lobbieoi partienltfly among 
landlord members, owing to the fact that no annonneement waa made by the 
Government when the Budget Session of the U. P. Legislative Council opened 
fk on the 15th. Fehruaif I934f regarding aceeptance by the Governor and 

Governor-General of the Agricuiturista’ ^lief Act, passed in the last aeasioo. 
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Xha ineifDFe waa promoted by the Goremment to giwe relief to agriciilturiete by 
r^Qoing their liability aa regarda intereat and extending the period for redemption 
of mortgages of agricultural land. The Council liberalised a great deal, the provi- 
•ions in the original Bill. It was surmised that the Bill might be sent back lor 
rorouaideration of certain clauses hitting moncy>lende». 

NoN-OFnciAL Rebolutionb 

Idth. FEBRUARY t-^The Council devoted the day to private reaolntiooa. As the 
nsttlt of to-day’s discussion the Waqf Bill waa referred to a select committee, after 
the government had made it clear that the Select Committee would be entitled to 
make any change it Kkcd provided the principle was not changed. 

The Jtfifitftor /or Education replying to the resolution on the development of 
cottage industries ouilined the future policy of the Government who had adopted a 
live years’ programme eoneenirating attention on a few selected large scale industries 
like angnr and on marketing faciiitiea for development of coitsge industries, and 
of aaaistance to small traders and bnainessmen by providing training. 

The last resolution urged for speedy settlement of agricultural debts. The 
Finance Member accepting this resolution said various schemes were under con- 
sideration. 


BiHAtt Earthquake Relief 

17lh. FEBRUARY Replying to a question the finance Member said damage 
to«ilhe province by the earthquake was not serious and practically there had been 
no damage to crops. Enquiry by the District Officers showed lhat no relief 
measures were necessary. 

Of the two resolutions tabled relating to earthquake damages, the first which 
asked for loans to persons in the affected areas for construction of bouses on a 
moderate term was accepted by the Government. 

The other recommending a donation of two lakhs to the Bihar Government for 
helping the victims of the earthquake was rejected as the Government were helping 
already in kind to the extent of half a lakh. 

The resolution recommending the establishment of girls* high school in the 

districts where they do not exist was accepted after amending that schools bo 

established on the recommendation of the Chief Inspectress of schools on the 
proposal of , the district or the municipal boards. 

19lh. FEBRUARY Lobby conversations to-day pointed to tbe certainty of the 
Agriculturists’ Relief Bill passed in tbe December session and now awaiting the Go- 
vernor’s assent being referred back to tbe Council during tbe current session for re- 
consideration of certain danse, which in the Government’s opinion, arc too hard upon 
creditors. While tbe Government were maintaining strict secrecy, public anxiety 
regarding the fate of the measure, which afforded considerable relief to agricolturist- 
doblnrs doily increased and it was voiced on the floor of tbe House by the 

Deputy President, Naicabzada Liaquat Alt Khan, Mr. C, Y, CAintama/it, Opposi- 

tion Leader, however opined that hu would be the first to join public protests, if tbe 
measure was going to be guillotiiicd. but as a matter of fact, it was only going to 
come back to the Council so that without any fear of injustice being done to 
debtors, too much injustice might not be done to creditors. 

The Finance Member said that Mr. Cbiutamaui’s optimism was nearer the truth 
than the Deputy President’s pessimism. 

The Finance Member replying to question of reducing tbe interest on the agrieiil' 
tural loans advanced by the Government, said that rates had been reduced by a half 
per cent. Tbe Government agreed to consider the question of payment of agricultural 
loans by easy iustalments. 

The Minmcr for local eelf-governmeni presented the select committee reports on 
U, P, MunicipalUiee and Dietricl Board^e Amendment Bille to bar Civil Courts 
interferencQ in election petitions. In spite of Mr. Chintamani^e opposition tbe two 
Bills were passed. ^ j 

Another Bill ameoding the U, P, Ibicn Areas Act so as to allow enhancea 
taxation to provide for contribution to Diatrict Boards was also passed. 

Rlst FEBRUARY .'--Tbe Bills amending ike Agra Tenancy and Oudk Bent Aetf 
were passed to-dsy. . 
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The FhMmu Utmhtr mo?cd recommeodinff to the Qofeniineot the eontiooanee 
of the etpitel fwoftiamme iocladinic the byoro-eleetrie projects, edfencee to local 
bodice and enltiTatore, pension, commutations and tube well constrnetion. The resolu* 
tion was welcomed by both officials and non-officials as of immense falne to aitrleal- 
taie and eottaiee industries. 

Rai R^jetwar Bali, ez-Minister and member of the enquiry committee for the 
eztension of the hydro-electric scheme, dealt at length frith its usefnlness. 


FtvAVGiAL Statement fob 1934-35 


23ffd. FEBRUARY *T think 1 can claim that the budget, as H stands, is on 
the whole satisfactory. I certainly can and do claim that the position is infinitely 
better than I expected it would be when I presented my first budiret two years ago’", 
said Mr. A. A. H. Blunt, Finance Member, presenting the Budget before the 
Council to-day. 

The Finance Member announced that there would be a ‘.surplus of fourteen lakhs 
in the bndnt estimates for 1934-35. He estimated the year’s revennes at 1.150 lakhs 
and expenditure Just under 1,150 lakhs, giving a deficit of five lakhs. Under Debt 
Heads, however, so far as provincial resources were concerned, Government estimat- 
ed receipts of 53 and one third lakhs and expenditure of 33 and half lakhs, giving 
a surplus of nearly 19 lakhs. The total surplus of the year’s working, therefore, 
was fourteen lakhs. 

Reviewing the last year’s working the Finance Member explained that the deficit 
at the end of any year was not a loss in the working of that year, bat a lost in 
the working of the whole period under consideration, namely 1921-22 to 1934-35. 
The deficit for this period amounted to 139 and half lakhs. The balance in the 
capital account amounted to 25 and three-fourth lakhs. The total deficit, ftherefore, on 
the provincial resources came to 113 and three-fourth lakhs. When, to this, are aoded 
the balances of different provincial funds and resources, the net provincial deficit 
came to Just under ninety-five lakhs. Mr. Blunt said that after carefully examin- 
ing the position Government had come to the conclusion that there was little to be 
gamed by funding this deficit at present. Possibly there i would be a good deal of 
loss. The question of funding, said Mr. Blunt, depended on the character of thet 
monsooD and the movement of prices, both of which were circumstances outside the 
control of Government. With the amount of deficit growing smaller, it would be 
possible to fund it when circa mstances improved. 


The Finance Member next referred to the rent revenue scheme which sought in 
equate rent revenue to prices with the object of parting remissions on a scientific 
basis. In view of the met prices were still fluctuating. Government, be said, had 
decided not to launch the scheme but leave the existing remissions undisturbed. 
Government officers meanwhile were working out the details of the new scheme. 

The outstanding features of the budget were : 

(1) Rise in expenditure of education by 8 and half lakbs, which includes a 
considerable amount of new expenditure on women's education. 

(2) Loan programme of the Oovernment by borrowing from tho Provincial 
Loan Fund Rs. 53 and half lakhs. This would include Rs. 7,10000 for taqavi, 
Rs. 3,55.000 for local bodies and Rs. 21,00,000 for irrigation and hydro-eicctrical 
works. The last item contains Rs. 2.20 lakhs for the Gangan River (Jannl Project, 
four lakhs for the State tubes wells and one lakh for tramway to facilitate trans- 
port of BOgarcane to factories in Meerut District. 

(3) Provision for the creation of permanent cadres to be known as the United 

Provinces Services of Engineers, classes I and JI, irrigation (Hydro-KIcctric). The 
cadres would consist of nve in class 1 and seventeen in class If with two electrical 
apprentices. It is proposed on the constitntion of the two services to appoint those 
officers at present employed on a temporary basis, who have justified their selection 
by previous training ana experience. . « . 

(4) No assignment is proposed to bo made to the famine-relief fund, os it has 

sow reached the statutory limit of fifty lakbs after withdrawal in the budget year of 
1 and half lakhs forntiiisation on the repayment of the debt. The Gover nmeot are 
considering to propose to superior authorities to modify the rules with s view to 
reduce the maximum limit. , ^ 

(5) Id Mtrcb 1935 the Road Development Fund woold stand at 18 lakbs, after 
the present ondget expenditure of five lakhs. 

(n) Retention ol the five per cent eat in salarie* 
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(7) Retrenebnieiit of the OommUsumenbip Of Knmann. 

9) Tozttion propMAl to niee the retennetlo the extent of 9 and one-Yonrth 
lakha by reinpoainir atamp dntiea which lapae this year and whieh are expected to 
^farther rednaeitiie defiait 'to^85 and dueedourth tana. 

Hn :thia eonncBtion, :Br.;Bliiitt idferNd to the tWesper ceid :e^ 

•aid that the eiit was In effeet a tax tm ukctm dcdneted .at the aonfee and 
aoionnted to twen^ IhdtiM df additional iaxatioa. **'1 etell 'beMd inatifi^, if 1 wak 
the nat of the tax payinft twpnlation to eontribate:half:that •amount, l am not any 
meana aatiafied. '!»oiigh durmff the ibodflat yea^ to «ac|diia. y^ 

I cannot admit the ibndii^ ia jeallf balannad. .‘For !theK *jivaa ilaBa < on working of 
(onr reeenne aeeoont . of iftte 'lakha and aaiplna on woikhiit waa «enthely in oar 
capital aceonnt, whhdi 4a iiaviable moBordtng to tfhe Monnt .of :loaoe that wooKI iie 
doe for repayment, kf I am to Imnd oter the piofinoial ^nanoea to the Fifot 
Finance lliniater in Out new conafltnlion in a aitthdaetory condition ne H ie mj 
eameet deiite— then 1 mnet^be able to 'Offer Him a ampliwln the xaremte aeeonnt. 
It it beeanee I wieh to adhieire ‘fbie xmoh that f am aaktnic yon to ‘give me Che 
present enhanced atamp dnfiea fcr.nnotber two years, fn tSie bndget jeart we Jieto 
maneged to provide for a eertaiB amonnt of the mudr-needed new lOxpendUiire and 
in apite of that have hOhmaed our badge! as m whole.’* 

OsmuLL fiffooMBOV wr BtrofiiT 

dih. :li4RCH t--Non«oflfeial afetendanoe was extremely poor aHen the 
Logialativa Ooancil reaaseasbM to^ry lor a geaend diaenaaion Of the Sodgel mod 
there waa .general ahyaeaa amongat fhoae pseamt Oo .catch Hie Paeaidn^’a eye. 
Wbfle <in ‘the pra? ions yeiM m awmher of memmn naed to > 00011)11101 they got no 
opportanity at all to hare ^eir aay, Hm Caonefl both belon and after uiim had 
to he adintimed much earlier than oanal, hneanae nobody got wp to mpeaik fhoagh 
the fheaident waited lor topg. 

Doring oneation time toe Edncaticm Mmiater, bfir. /. P. Mvatiam laid on the 
table a amnllar addreeaed by the Direetor of Pablie Inairuction to all Inasectacs 
that it naa a .breach of diampliae for teachers to approach the jnemhen of uownml 
to ia^aiew the M iniiter of Edncatiao on then bebaU or to idee them to the 
Minlaler to hofo (heir grtefaneee xedreiied and eerere action wooM be taken topioet 
anch teanhoa. 

The Xiniater, In reply to a anppleoNntary qneation, said a lagge niate of 
f eaehere had tona directly approadied hiaiL 

PnoTflBT AoinrsT Durr on Suoajl 

Tlh. 1HMC9I t— In the Oonndl to-day, Mr. FimmZfak, torongha molhm lor 
adjoarnmeot, raised the debate to protest against the proposal of the Oeotrd 
GofenMoent to Sery an excise duty nn Sugar epeeiatW as it affected the TL P. 

Spceldng am behalf of the eoasumer and cultiftior, the apeaker add that the 
duty was cilcttlaited to operste harshly 00 both the interests he was sponaoring. 
He regretted Hhat all elastic sources of revenues had beeo monopoUsra by the 
Government of India, leaving rigid ones for the provinces. He asserted that the cry 
of over-produet’ioa was a bogey, which lacked facts and the agricutturiat would not 
be benefftted by the duty as the manufacturer, in spite of legislatioD, would lower 
the prices of cane. He did not object if the Government took away excessive profits 
of the mannfaeturer by means of levying a surplus profit tax. 

Messrs. Fikranuf/it Singh^ ffahibullak and Krishnapal Singh supported the 
motion. 

The Minister Mr. Sneaatara claimed that he was in sympathy with the motioo* 
but none of the speakers made a case for represeutatioD to the Government of India. 
Their own experts did not think that the duty would hamper the development of the 
sugar industry, but wonid only decrease the profits of manufacturers. The Goveru- 
ment of lodia did not bade out of their promise in regard to protection to eugar, 
but the exciae duty now pioposed was less than 20 per cent of the enreharge, which 
was only a revenne duty. He aasnved the intereati of the consumer and cultivator 
would be fully eafegnaraed hj the Qovemment and excise duty would act as protec- 
tion lor the email non-factoiy prodneer of sugar. 

Mr. Liagaqat AH Kkirn eentosmd the statement tliat the consumer would not 
be hit, while Mr. C, Y, ChinOmam attacked the attitude taken by the Minister, 
who WM an elected member leepomSble to toe Honte. It took neaiiy 30 yctrs to 
lemove toe eieiie duty, on teittoa and it was now, he laid, auti-aational plan of 
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the GoTerament of India to better devolopmeot of an industry, which was still 
young. If the Government of India were faced with decreasing imports, it was 
open to them to take off snrchargcs or help the cnlttvator without impositioii of the 
excise dn^. The real fact, however, was that sugar, tobacco and match industry 

abown development. 

The lliniater Mr. Sriwutava once again assnred the House that they had no say 
OB the ivpositioB of- the duty, but were prepared to consider if any representation s 
wen maoB to show that duty would adversely affect the industry. They had no 
date lor the jireaent to t^poae the duty and promised to forward the proceedings to 
the GouernuMBt of India. The adjournment motion was carried, the Government 
not chaHengiag a division. The Council rose for the day. 

M. MARCH *'Baral nanitation is in a disgraceful condition, and the Public 
Heakh Department has doue nothing towards its bjttermcnt”, said ffafiz llidatfat 
ffumm suppocting the cat motion under the Pnblic Health demand to-d.iy. 

Naw&b Sir Mukamad Vwiuf, Minister, was severely critieiscil for not providing 
enough lands to District Health O:!icors to carry on thoir utefui w<irk. ’i'iiu 
genew etrain of crittciam from all quariera of the H)Uso was that owing lo paucity 
of foods at ihair disposal, these highly naalirici a«id highly paid otUeers, were u 
Bonree of wastefai pnblic cspciiditurc iiiid their advice to villagers on iiiothods of 
rural and sanitary improvement was pmctically uselc vi. as villagers, on Accoimr of 
their hopelessly impoverished couditton, were able to do nothing without Govern- 
ment help. ^ 

Bai Rqjeihiciir Bali^ cx-Ministcr said that it greatly pahicil him to find that thi* 
structure of the district health scheme, which he laboriously built up during hia 
period of ofllce, was crumbling for lack of aduqiiato Atiaiiciul siipporr. Jfc said. 
’There should lie some sense of public decency even for the Nawnb'’, who alone with 
Education MniiMicr .profusely showered encomiums ou the Finance Mcmlmr for 
his extreme generosity towards the transferred departments only ytalerday but to-day 
pleaded financial striiigeuey for adequate public nealth work in rural areas. 

The cut niotioa was unanimously sup^rted even by Miiiislorialists and curried 
without a division. 

Nawab Sir M(L Yusufs replying to another cut motion, undertook to appoint ti 
a Pfovinctal Service Olfiocr as Director of Public Jlealtb. on the rctiriiucnt of 
Lt-Col Mcama, the present L M. 8. Officer, in the course of the year. 

IQovt. Powiins FOR Zamindarb 

13th. MARCH :^Thc profiosal of the Tndcpcndciit Party Leader, lUija Joffanmlh 
Bak/u/t Smfh, that the Iriiidlords should be armed with we.ipons fer the ruuliHaiion 
of rents from the tenants somcwhal siuiihr lo those possessed by the Govoriiiiieiii 
to distrain Uiu property of defuuiting zamindars who failed lo pay land revenue in 
time and to order their arrest and delcntioti. came up for eonsideralion in the 
OouocU to-day. 

Introdaciog his resolution un Saturday Inst the Usja bad urgcil that laiullorda 
should be armed with powers to rcali:ic rents due in them somewhat similar to thosi* 
enjoyed by the Government for the rollceiion of revenue. Uo |>ointed out by 
quoting statistics that while the Government, despite the slump in prices and the 
economic depression, were able to realize U7.;{ per eeiit. revenue iii lU II and 1}U.7 
per cent, in 19il2 landlords were able to realise only 51 per cent, in lUill and (!() 
M cent, in 19ii*2, of the rents due to them from tciiunts. The Unja imuU; it :i*upiy 
clear that the object of his motion was not to arm the z.iiniiidars with any drasiic 
powers to ^ enable them to barrass the tcuaiits but only enable them lo re.ilisc rcitis 
just as cfliciently as the Government realiz*’d their rcvoniu* year by year. To slrcMg- 
tm bis contention he cited 8ec. 39 of the Court of Wards Act which empowers tin; 
Govcromeiit to realize arrears of root from feniiiits in rstutra under the munngcnntiit 
of the Court of Wards just as arrears of land revenue. “It is nredbrss to ctnpbasi/.i* 
t^t the matter is highly coolrovcrsial because it is one thing that organtrid 
Governmeut should possess such powers and quite another for private iiiilividiists 
w t)o armed with them. In this connection it may be quite rclcvciit to mrntion that 
times out of number the landlord membors have protested on the floor of the 
UOUM against powers of the Government to Issue coercive processes and the arri^sis 
»otI detention of the defanlting zamiudars.'’ 

mr. E, A, //. lUunt, Finance Memberdopposiog the motion pointed out that such 
powers in the hands of certain zamindara were liable to be misused and abused and 
20 
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iroeb abase would promote widespread as;rariart riots in the Profince. He said 
Gofcromeot coold not undertake tbo collection of rents for znmiodars and the 
profisioo embodied in the Oodh Bent Act and Aura Tensney Act to counter the 
no-rent campaign could only be m«idc applicable when there was a general refusal 
to paj. In this ease it was not such a refusal on the part of the rcnnnts but their 
inability to pay. He, boweren realised the landlords’ diiricnltirs and agreed that 
some satisfactory solution of the problem must be found. He added that Gtofem- 
ment would soon Jtackle Ihclproblem. 

Mr. Chiniamani said the xamindara who all along criticised the Government for 
the manner in which t^ resorU^d to the bnrbarous power of humiliating a default- 
ing zamindar by arresting him, coold not in the same breath demand- they should 
themselves be armed with similar powers. He however strongly pleaded for a proper 
adjustment of rent and revenue and for their reduction so that it might not be 
beyond the capacity of tenants and zamindars to pay. 

The motion was withdrawn and the whole revenue demand was voted. 

f4tb. MARCH The elTect of 13 years' I ransilionnl system of Government 
since the Reforms were inaugurated on the morale and discipline of the Police 
Force, was referred to by Kunwar Jaftdish Parttad, Home Member, in the Council 
in moving the grant of Its. 1,53,46,941 under “Police”. 

One of the main features of ihc reformed const itiit ion in TJ. P. h.as been that the 
portfolio of police has always been held by prominent linlians. The first was the 
fate Maharaja of Mahmudabad and after him N.iwab of Chhatari, during whose 
absence from India Nawab iSir Muzaminilullah Khun onieiated. The late I. G. of 
Police* 8ir Robert Dodd, in his valedictory tribute had said thnt ho was immensely 
proud of the loyalty, efficiency and /.ea! of the Indian Police (hiring the 31 years he 
was associated with them In the U. P. The Home Member said this tribute was 
completely justified and the loyalty and discipline of the Korec remained unshaken 
though the province recently passed through economic distress, political turmoil and 
communal troubles. The Council, though critical, had always voted the Police 
expenditure and showed its real sense of responsibility. The Government were deter- 
mined to make a sustamed effort to reduce the incidence of dacoiiies, which was 
the nutin problem of crime. He frankly recognised the rzisienec of corruption 
among the rank and file of the police fonrs and said the Government, with public 
assistance, resolved upon eradicating the evil. The Government would also impress 
on the police the need of b ing cdurleous in the treiittiienl of the people sc that the 
police might be regarded as guardians of law and order unU at the same time the 
protectors of the poor and the oppressed. 

Mr. C. K. Chintamoui, Lender of the Opposition, pointed out that Sir Robert 
])o(ld had already been declaiming ngniiist. the proposal to plaec police under the 
control of Ministers responaiblo to the legjslaliiro but what difference did it make 
if an Indian Member in charge of the pu]ic%^ wi re to be called a Minister instead 
of a Home Member. On the basia of experionee they were in anticipating 

continuous and friendly cooperation between the Government, nnd the LcgiHlatiire 
in the desire to keep the fKiliee up to the mark and make it less unpopular and 
more helpful to the people than at the present m iment. The failure of the Con- 
gress 10 make good their promises led to increased revolutionary activity. Referring 
to the' remarks of Mr. iiuiiins, f. G. of Police, in his latest Administration Report 
Mr. Chintamoui pointed oiU that if Congressmim promised complete Swaraj for 
India as the result of the Civil i)isob*<lienee campaign it would not have led to 
increased revolutionary activity, but, the real cause of it was (Toverninent’s failure 
to implement their promises and the cfniscrjuent fci^ling of hopelessness engendered 
in the public mind. Lack of co-operation on the part of the people in cflectively 
dealing with crime w.as in no small measure due to the superior air which the 
])oiice often betrayed towards them. 

Not one cut motion was passed before the Council adjourned. 

19th. MARCH time is fast •: approaching when the growing menace of 

unemployment will surely lead eiiluT to a revolution or an armed uprising”. Xhifi 
note of warning was sounded by StUyid Jafar Hosain (Moradabad) in conneeiioo 
with the widespread unemployment among graduates turned out in thousands cveiy 
year by the five Uiiivcraitics in U. P. daring the disciissioii in the Council on too 
(Mttcation llndget. He. pressed ou ibo Government the desirability lof appoiotini! * 
committee to go into the whole problem. 
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Ifr. i/. P. Srivatsava, Minister for Edaeation, said the Government were moat 
•aiionB to eolve the problem bat their effbrts had so far borne no fruit. There was 
no ready-made panacea for the trouble which had its oriidn in the aimless drift of 
stodents of UniTersities, a purest many of wh-im were really unfit for University 
education. University raucafion must, be systeraatised to pre?ent this aimless drift. 
The question was really an econnmic one and fresh avenues nf employment must 
be found by reorganising provincial in iastrtca as recommended bv the industries 
reorgaoization committee. 

The Minister assured the House thst thi* Government fully realised the danger 
of lettinir educated young men drift wtihout jobs and they were not sitting still 
but moving as fast as they could. They wore most anxious to find s proper solu- 
tion for the problem hut there was no romrh and resdv method for doing so. They 
took a serious view of the situation and were fully cognizant of the magnitude of the 
problem. The Minister while acc«'p'ing tho proposal for the appointment of a Commit- 
tee expressed thst he bad consulted several technical and comm.jreial experts and was 
applying himself heart and soul to the qii> St ion. Government f«‘it. confideDt they 
would ^ a long way in removing nuemploymmt l»y providing industrial occupa- 
tions to educated young men. 

The entire education demand w.'is voted before the Council adjourned for the day. 


22Bd, MARCH After question lime to-day, Kawrar Jaffadiah Prasad, Home 
Member, moved for grant of the demand under the Administ’^ation of .Tiisfirc for lls. 
61,95,653. Mr. C, Y. CInntatnani. by a cut motion. drew attention to the publication in 
the newspapers yesterday and repeated today that one of the .Tndges of the Allaha- 
bad High Court was going to be appointed as Chief Judge of the Oudh Chief Court. 
Mr. Chiutamini said he would like to know from the Home Member whether 
this information was correct, and if the Home Member's answer was in the affirma- 
tive he further liked to know the reasons therefor. Ho pointed out that on the 
Bench of the Oudh Chief Court there were Judgea who in the public estimation 
were quite eligible and qua1i6ed for the Ofliec of Chief Judge. On the last occasion, 
when the Office of the Chief Judge fell vacant, Government’s action created an 
impression that the Senior Puisne Judge of the Chi<*f Court would in the ordinary 
course be elevated to the position of (3hiof Judge and that there would be no 
importation from another court to fill that office, fn case the statement published 
in the press was correct he liked to know why the same practice was not going to 
be followed on the present occasion. As there h.ad lierii no official eommumeation 
in confirmation or contradiction of the fwrscnt statement in the Press. Mr. Chinta- 
man! added he would not be justified at the present moment in making any com- 
ments on the assumption that the information was well founded. If. unfortunately, 
it should be necessary to ofTcr any observations on that point they would be 
reserved for a later occasion. , 

Kunwar Jagadiah Prasad n*plying, s.Tid that as flon’blc Menibers know the 
appoioting authority for the jiermancnt appointment of the Chief .Itidge 
Chief Court was the Govcrnor-GeiivTal-in-Conneil and no official announcement nsa 
been made as to who was to succeed >Sir Wn/.ir Hasan. He therefore very much 
regretted he was unable to answer Mr. Chintamaiii'.4 questions until an nnnounec- 


ment was made by the Govcriior-in -Council. . » • .u t 

Mr. Chintamani said in case no information had been received by the Local 
Government from the appointing authority hchoprd he would not be hoping for 
too much if he still expected that the action which was bound to i>c r^arded by 
the public as injustioG to deserving Judge would not be perpetrated, lie further 
hoped that the Local Government who certainty would be asked by the 
of India, if indeed they had not been already asked, would support the claim of an 
officer for whose appointment they themselves must have been Initially 
as the Government of India were not likely to have made the appoinlmrnt to inc 
^nch of the Court in these Provinces without the knowU*(lge or advice 
Local Government. He further desired to state very candidly that if the othciai 
announcement that might be made would confirm the news already published, there 
would bo wide and deep disappointment in the public mind and the (tovernraeni oi 
India would have none to thank but themselves for creating fresh occMion^ 

public discontent and public distrust with regard to acts done by ihcrn. Tbou^ he 
feared it must be too late to influence any decision which the 

^ken or were about to take, none the less he earnestly „ 

Uiit the action of tho Local Government in the matter would bring about an 
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ftrnnfi^iiiciit which would be in accordaaee with precedent nod conform to the die- 
Utee of Jnetice end which would entiefj the public mind. 

The ieeue mieed beinf; the Appointment of the Chief Jndnie of the Chief Court 
and the power of appointment being in the hands of the Government oi India, the 
motion was not pressed. 

23rd. MARCH The budget session of the Conneil concluded to-daj. During 
Ibi* (isy the CoohcU discussod the demand for medical department estimates 
but the ilfbate had not concluded when the guillotine was arolied at 5. p. m. 
Slid all remaining demands were voted. Shortly afterwards, the Council reassembled 
and passid two taxation bills after considerable discussion during which the Gofem- 
ment agreed to limit the period of operation of the bills to three months inst^ of 
two years as originally provided. The house divided on both measures, the voting 
on the Couri Fees Amendment BUI being 57 to 13 votes, while on the Stamp Act 
Amcndnirnt it was 60 to 14. The Council was then *»t‘orogiicd^ 


April Seuion— Lucknow— 9th. to IZth. April 1934 

GovEBSon's Sdbvey op AoBAORtAN Situation 

His Excellency Sir Malcolm TTailcy, Governor of the United Provinces, in the 
course of an address to members of the C/Onncil which commonerd its April session 
on the 9th. April 1934 detailed roasmis which compelled him to sendf back to 
the Council the Agriculliirists ISelicf Eill for reconsideration of some of its impor- 
tant chiti.ioa and dealt exhaustively with the question of rural indebtedness. 

Dealing with the general aspect of rural indebtedness, be asked whether any 
scaling down of the standing debt by legislative enactment was regarded as an appro- 
priate remedy. The general scaling down of debt which took account only of the 
amount of debt duo and not of rates of interest engaged aud which did not provide 
to the creditor any increased facility for pccuring repayment, in return for the 
loss of the potential assets was not, he thought, an appropriate measure; 
It would create general loss of confidence which would react gravely on the 
credit, not only as applied to ngrlcnltiiral but other transactions. The remedy 
lay in an attempt to prescribe rates of interest and His Excellency snggested that 
tho rales prcscriiied must bear some proper relations to the prevailing rates earned 
bv money elsewhere and to extra riMks involved In this particular class uf transaction, 
lairning to the particular aspect of the problem crented by the d prcssion in the 
produce prices, His Excellency referred to the various specific m asurcs such as 
tho Agriculturists Kelicf Mill, the Kcgulatioii of Trades Dill and the Encumbered 
Estates Lund Alienation Dill, which were designed to relieve iiulcbfcdncss and ex- 
plained their aims and objects. He suggested any netion in this diroi;fion must bo 
regulated by discriminative readjust ment of contracts and a recognition of abili- 
ty of debtor to pay and tho relation borne by contractual rates of interest to the 
value of money ui other investments. Further action must be directed to giving 
the creditor faeilitics for recovering adjusted debt. 

Ills Excellency then dwelt on the changes involved in the Agriciilturisls Relief 
Dill. Ilis Excellenry deeply regretted (hat be was felt ronipclIiHl to ask the Council 
to reconsider some of the important cLauscs of (be Dill, but the reason was that 
Government had not then before them the mass of material siiiev olituined, which en- 
abled them to judge the eifoct bf tiicse clauses in a iargii iiunib:T of contract eases. 

Ilis Execlleiicv concluded : *if, in attempting to relieve the indebtedness of one 
class, we cut under the general oiicration of credit, wo may cause mischief the full 
extent of which hone of us can foresee.” 

Agriculturists Loans Act Amend. Biu. 

The Council then passed the Agriculturists Loans Act Amendment Bill aimed at em- 
powering the Government to advance loans to ^ricnlturists for the purchase of 
occnpanoy rights and for the payment of the existing debts. There was general 
complaint in the House that the Bill was taken into consideratiou at too uiort a 
notice, members not having been fdveii aufficient time to atndy its provisions though 
its usefulness was fmnerally recognised. The Finance Member announced that tie 
Agrieulturista Belld Bill Sent back hy the Governor- in-Conncil for eoneideration will 
be taken up io the Juno session. 
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APL. ) AQEIOUiiroitlSTS’ BEUEF BILLS 
AwcuLTinusrs Riubf Boxs 

lltkl APMLi-Tlittft.wu prothuMI debate laaliiw ior' amt Ihan * fdar^Jioafs 
ofcr iha Flhmmot Member^t motioa fbr .itfeeinioe to adoet eoaaitlM^ibe ‘ Bmoimh 
bmd Matatn BiU,’tb» Bill make‘ temporary provi^a for rtpulaiiim af eima*^ 
tian <^, civil court deemt of^amatl agrieuliari$t», the Bilt to make temporary fnh 
vinoa for reguUUion of sate of agrieuitural landt' and ibe Bill to amend the Usurious 
Loans Act of 1918 in its application to U. P. 

A ?ery notable contribution to the debate on tho bille waa the forceful vigorous 
and able maiden speech by one of the two representatives of moneylenders and 
bankers, ri«. Mr. Radhey Shyam Rasiogi, Thi ir viewpoint on the proposed bills 
fonnd an able exponent in Mr. Bastogi and his speech was well rcceiviid by the 
House for the manner in which he pleaded for a fair and cqniiable treat meat being 
accorded. Keen disaatisfaction was exprsHsed with the scheme of Irgielatiuii bright 
forward by a nnmbcr of members including Nawahsada Liayat AU Khan, Hafiz 
Ifidayat tfusain, Rai Rtgeshwar Ba/t, Mautvi Fasihuddin and Hafi* Muhammad 
Ibrahim, Their contention was that the bills were verv much restricted in Mope 
and no real and substantial relief was being afforded to the bulk of the agricultural 
population. This criticism was most effectively met by the leader of the Oppositioo, 
Mr. Chintamani, who in a masterly speech pointed out that the principle uuderlyi^ 
all the bills were most desirable and nnobjectionable and tho details could to 
settled in ithe select committee. He humorously pointed out that he was admittedly 
not a novice in the art of denunciation of the Government but he was sure that 
these bills were meant to do a good turn to the agriculturist in his present difflcnl' 
ties. Mr. Chiutamani added no was convinced that at the present moment the 
weapon in their armoury which should b« taken out and used was not the 
of aeiiunciation or generalisation but of patient and impartial examination of the 
bills. Mf. Cbiotamani also effectively answered tho criticism of Nawabx^ida Liaqst 
All Khan that the Govornment had responded to his spposi not to treat the 
leaders as a plague spot in the sjciety more than he could have expected and the 
(lucsiion addressed by the deputy president to Mr. Chintamani at the conclusion of 
his Bpe^ was disallowed by the President on the ground that it did not arise out 
of tho discussion before the House. 


Industries Committee Report 

12th. APRIL The Industries Reorganisation Committee report oi lion, Srivas* 
ftivu engnged the Council’s attention to-day. Mr. Chintamant oonoemnea foaay 
rccommciiuatiuiiB made by the committee particularly the one proposing tho closing 
down of Bcvcral useful industrial and technical schools. Mr. Chintsmani s 
was a terrific onslaught on the Minister's policy and measures in connection with too 
hidustricR department. After the discuision of the report the House pas:^ Maulvt 
/•ushiuddin's rosolutioii for a sum of Rs. 8,(p, 000 being set apart for the development 
of collage industries on co-operative lines, discussion on which had been postTOnea 
on Feb. 1C pending consideration of tho Industries Committee report. Tho Houso 
then adjourn^ sine die. 


Special Seitioii — Nainital — 14tli. to 23rd* Juno 1934 

Resolution on Land Revenue Question 

A resolution recommending to the Government not to alter the proront scale of 
rent and revenue remissions in the coming year in the UniM 
reject the proposals of adjustment of rent and ravonne nn 

the new scheme was carried in the Council, which coromen^ its Naimtal i^mon on 
the I4tk June' 1934. The resolution was discussed the whole of the next dsy, a 

deprive them of -their principal function of ^justing rent and It 

niSrf Om MooidinK to the new .cheme,^ thw wonU be leM 
Wrwte. On behtU of the Oownment, the Ftiunee 3l0>^ eiplwned ttat Bto 
f^vernmeut were still keoplng an open mind on the new scheme and had not deeiuea 
if and when to being it into operation. 
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THE U. P. LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 
JrvEKiLEd 4 nti-Smok:ng Bill 

tM* JUNE The Coancil to-day Acfeeted after a lengthy debate by a lart^ 
majoritv the iioii-oflicial Bill to prevent jnvenilts from smokiii); tv)baceo. Those who 
opoosea the Bill conicndixi thi^ the Bill as franijJ wm an workable and would only 
help to oneumlier thi aiatut'* b lok, beinjr incfT.^citve. Sapporters of the Bill, on the 
other haniL iir^ed that the Bill waa a iit^ceaaary piece of Ic 'iai.ition coiuiderini; that 
the injurious habit pf smoking among jnvenilea was alarm'ngly increasing. 

Dt. Boards Act Ami^nd. Bill 

Another retrograde and reactionary bill to arnc id the District Bairds Act which 
was moved for reference to select a commit foe mot with a very histilo reception in 
the House. The bill virtually sought to m ike the ohainn in and secretaries of 
district boards iiutocraM an J its mover, Tkakur Giriraj Sinrjh, m ido a futile attempt 
*0 mat! out a strong case in its support. When it was first introduced o:i Feb. 
15, its provisions wore found to be of sit<rh a swooping eharaetnr tbit the leader of 
the Opposition, Mr. Chintatn'ini moved for its circiil iriou for eliciting opinion thereon 
and the motion was carriiKl. Tiie opposition Going almist. overwhelming the mover 
discreetly withdrew his motion remarking that he was against wasting the tax- 
pa^rers’ money on the scieet eomniittec to consider t wo of the clauses of the bill 
which the Hon. Hawah Hoh U Yusuf, the Minister, was inclined to support in a 
modified form. 

Nox-Official Bills 

18th. JUNE Throe fiills sponsored by Rai Bahaihu Bxhn Vikramnjii 
Sinffh occupied the attention of the Council for tlic whole of to-day. The first two of 
them sought to do .away with tlio system of plural voting now in vogue in elections 
of various committees of district and muntcipil Goards and to introduce the system 
of election by single transferable vote with a view to ensure representation to 
minority parties. The change advocated by the Rii Bahadur encountered little or 
no opposition and some m**inberH doubted the ne.eessity of roferring the bills to 
select committees which would involve avoidaGic public expenditure. 

An amendment to the eflect that bills be taken into consideration was sought, to 
be rnovod by Sheikh Afuhnmmad IfahibiiUah which was, howtwer, ruled out Gy the 
President in view of the Standing Orders on the subject that when there was a 
motion for reference of a bill to a select ctimmlttc* licfote th;'* House, the only 
amendment which could be moved was for ih * eireiilatiou of th; bill to elicit opinion 
thereon. 

The third bill of the Uai Bahadur was for complete overhauling of the /igra 
University Act p.asscd in I02fi. The bill proj>>sed to ni.ake drastic changes of 
far-reaching nature in the Act and the Rii Bahadur made an elaborate and 
laboured spinach f*ir nearly an hour which however fell Hat upon the House. Proceed- 
ing on the assumption that teachers dominate the Senate and the executive council 
of the Agra University, he suggested almost rcvolution.ary changi's with a view to 
dislodge them and reduce them to a fiosition of utter insignificance so that the poor 
teachers might be practically crushed out of existence and their places be occupied 
by the secntarics of the boards of management of colleges. 

One of the greatest ofTonces of the Agra University which provoked R. B. 
Vikramajit Singh’s wrath was the statute passed by it in the interests of teachers’ 
security of tenure. The statute reqninHl tne bonrJa of management to enter into 
written contriu^ts with teachers in their service so tk it, tlic sword of Damocles might 
not b« perpetually banging ovci their heads and they might not. be despotically 
dismissed by autocratic secretaries of colleges. The Rai Bahadur vigorously 
criticised this statute in particular and held that the pri'sence of self-interested 
teachers in large numbers on the university was responsible for its enactment. 

Ilafiz Hidayat ffusnin, who followed the mover, moved for the circulation of 
the bill and he was ably snpiiortod by Rai Rajeahtrar Bali, deputy leader. Nationa- 
list Party, during whose regime ns Education Minister the Agra University Act was 
pas^ by the legislature. In a very informing and well reasoned speech 
jRajeshutar Bali convincingly showed that the bill was quite uncalled for, if not 
iniBohiovoiiB and sweeping in nature. 

Mr. A, II Mackenzie, Director of Public Instruction, Bald it was essential, to 
obtain public opinion on the bill, partteularly of the Agra University Senate wbicn 
would meet io Norember next. He literally tore to shrMs R. B. Viktumajit Singh b 
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THE MAINl TAL SESSION 


ao? 


booqr oCdoBinatigB tacte aloMBt in the vniveni^ aAin and tigofonilj dtiw* 
dM UM ■tatote anaeted by tha Agta Uniaanitj to the alability of taaebeta. 

Hw flm motiiallj agtead to tha bill baiog einalatad to eUeiOng opinion b7 
D 606 niibflrlO| IvSfta 

Repeal of Qoonda Act 

19th. f “ foirntted and debate to^aj o?er Um reiolo- 

tion mofed bf iJoAf ^obammad of Uie Gowdas Aet. 
The debate miob lasted for the whole of the day showed that there was a sharp 
elearageof opinfaw on tin way in which tha lafriclatlon wu baing worked in 
Oawnpnt ainao it WM brought into force in llateh 1932. The morer, in 
hia apeech. argued to nearly u boor that the Aet waa being harably worked 
end aeweral innocent persona had snffcred along with the gnifty. SUbmt 

Eussain was for the Aet Mma amended bat not repealed and ne mofed an amend- 
mcnt acopr^ng^y. of the Oonslitntional Party, Bai Bahadur Baku 

Vihranuyit Bingh, rained that the existing conditions in Oawnpore warranted the 
continuance of the Goondas Aet in all its rigour and did not permit any sort of 
relaxations. Another amendment moved by Baba Brijnandan Lai urged that the 
Act be amended on the basis of the report of a committee to be appointed by 
Gk)vernment ^ eonsistinf^ of two officials and two non-officials presided over by a 
High Court iudg& This procedure was considered to be too cumbersome by Rai 
Ra^eshawar Bali, deputy leader of the Nationalist parly, and the leader of the 
Democratic garty. Bawahzada Liaqat Ali Khan, who was a membm of the Cawn- 
pore Riots Enquiry Committee, held that the presence of goondaz was a grave 
menace to the peace and trai^uillity of Cawopore city and suggested the enactment 
of the present Act. Mr. R, Fl Muaie, Collector of Cawnpore, emphatically refuted 
the su^ession that there was aiw room for innocent persons being externed from 
Cawnpore as goondaa. The Home Member, Kunwar Jagadiah Prasad, stated 
that the Act nad been very fairly administered and the case of every goonda against 
whom there was preliminary report by the district magistrate was very canfully 
scrutinised by two very experienced judges— Mr. J. J. W. Allsop, at present judicial 
secretary, who was soon going to oe raised to the High C^urt bench, and Mr. 
Mohammad Ziaol Hasan who waa now a judge of the Chief Court. Prooeedings 
were taken by the Government against. 228 Goondas of whom only 180 were 
externed on the recommendation of the judges. The Home Member strongly repu- 
diated the charges of oppression on the part of the police or of irresponsibility on 
the part of the executive and accepted the suggestion of Rai Rajeshwar Bali that 
Government should receive all the proposals tor the amendment of the Act and see 
in what resp^ts the working of the Act could be improved. Mr. Brijnandan Lai, 
thereupon, withdrew his amendment and the resolution as amended by Hafiz Bida- 
yat Eussain was carried without division. 


20lh. JUNE Official business was transacted at to-day’s Council meeting which 
included the passage of two bills to amend the Municipalities Act and the District 
Boards Act, 

In the course of the discussion on the Municipalities Bill, generally known as 
the Municipal Omnibus Bill, Rai Rajeshwar Bali made a very practical and 
commendable suggestion for comprehensive amendment of both the Acts, so that 
there might be no necessity for piecemeal legislation which was very inconvenient 
and confusing to all concerned. The Minister, who did not favour the suggestion 
for the appointment of a committee, expressed his agreement to a certain extent 
with the criticism against piecemeal legislation and said that the present bills would 
probably be one of the last series of amending bills. 

, 23rd. JUNE The Finance Member after presenttng the report of the Select Com- 
mittee on the Encumbered Estates Bill and other allied bills relating to rural 
indebtedness did not move their consideration. He explained that certain provlskios 
of the first Bill as amended required the previous sanction of the Government of 
India, as they tended to interfere with central subj^ts. For this reason, it was 
uofight necessary to postpone consideration of the Bills, pending the sanction of the 
higher authorities to some suitable date. ..... .. ^ 

There bdng no other business bdore the House, the President adjourned the 
House stne die. 
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Preceedings of the Goaocil 

BVDOET SE8SJON^LAIiORE--l9th. FEBRUARY TO MARCH 1934 

With the swearing in of the first-elected lady member of the Council, Shrimaii 
Ldchawati Jain^ the proceedings of the Budget Session of the Punjab Legislative 
Ooaiicil commenced, at Lahore on the 19tli. February 1934. 

The day was devoted to the discussion of a non-oHicial resolution recommending 
to the Government the appointment of a mixed commitieo of members of the 
House, with a majority of elected* members, to examine the causes of inadequate 
representation of Statutory agriculturists iu a majority of Govcriimeiit departments 
and suggest means whereby tbeir adequate represenUtinn in all departments may 
be securra within the next five years. The debate hud not concluded when the 
House adjourned. 

201b. FEBRUARY :-*-The resoiution was debated upon to-day and Rubsequcntly 
withdrawn on the assurance of the Finance Member to laJte steps to ciifoice (iuwru- 
menPs policy in the matter wherever it was not effectively carrried out. 

Women in Local Bodies 

The part which women should play in public life was the subject of an interest- 
ing but inconclusive debate in the Council on the motion of the first elected Indy 
member, Shrimati Lekhawati Jain, that sex disqualification for registration on elec- 
toral rolls of Maiiicipaiitics and District Boards should he removed in nspcct of 
women generally and that they should be allowed to stand as candulntis for mem- 
bership of those bodies. 

The Loader of the Oppooition, opposing the motion, observed that the Council 
hid made a great mistake when it allowed women to stand for election to the 
L^isUture and he pleaded against a similar mistake being made in respect of 
Distiiet Boards and Municipalities. 

Dr, (Afra.) Shave, the only other woman-member of the House, preferred women 
bein^ nominated to local bodies as they would not be prepared to face the mud- 
slingiog that elections involved. 

Another member observed that God had entrusted women with the function of 
b^giog up children and instead of seeking toenter public bodies, they should devote 
themsdves to bringing up the younger generation on correct lines. 

Sardar Ujjal Singh, on the other hand, pointed out that the Punjab Council 
waa the first to remove the sex disqualificatious in respect of the candidatorc to the 
Councila. They were on the threshold of a new constitution and he regretted that 
anyone should express the view that women should not have 'the same iK.wers as 
men. 

The debate bad not concluded when the House adjoarned. 

27 
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THE PUNJAB LEGISLATIVE COUKCII^ 

PuvjAB Tobacco Vkvd Fbeb Bill 

SSad. FBBKUARY :»The inangarAtioii of new eonstkotioo would milca neeee- 
•iry the eBplontioii of fmh Miifoes of ret enne, and tobacco wu a anltable aomee, 
aala tbe Boa. Sir Oraik, Finance Mcmb^, to-daji introducing tbe Piin]iA 

Tobaooo Vend Feea Hill on the ante of mannfactarcd tobacco in mnnicipaUiiea in 
nolii&kl oeaa, amall iowna, cantonmcnta and railway atationa in order to laiae the 
levenne. Sir Henry Craik minted out that tobacco waa taxed in moat parte of the 
world. It waa a hixniy and aa aneh it waa fit for levy of taxation. The Bill pro* 
poMd to lery a amall annual lioenoe fee from all peraona whether ahop-keepera 
or hawkera. 

Pandit Nanak Qhand and 8hM Mohamed Sadiq oppoaed the Bill on the 
ground that it would lead toharraaament of tbe people. They were not uainat taxing 
tobacco, but objected to certain proviaiona of tbe Bill. Pandit Nanak Chand added 
that the BUI waa an nndne interference with the liberty of the people. 

Choudhury Chottu Bam, Leader of the Unioniat Party, lent fall support to the 
Bill, whi^ was referred to a Select Committee. 

Official Bills Passed 

The House then passed without discnaslon the Punjab Municipal Tax Validating 
Bill, Punjab Small Towns Tax Validating Bill, the Punjab Municipal Amendment 
Bill and the Punjab Municipal Executive Officers* Bill, all of which were minor 
official measures. The House then adjourned till the 26th. 

Flaaneial SUtcmcnl for 1934-35 

26lh. FEBRUARY Introducing his fourth budget in the Council this afternoon. 
Sir Henry Craik, Finance Member, estimated the income on revenue account 
during the forthcoming financial year at Es. 10,66 lakhs and the net expendRure 
charged to revenue at Bs. 10,15 lakhs. 'Although there are some indications that 
the worst period of economic depression has been passed, and though at the 
moment there are some slight signs of an upward trend in prices, there is certainly 
no mund for any complacent optimism*, said Sir Henry Craik, summing up the 
outlmk. He announced the Punjab Government’s decision to continue for another 
Fear the temporal 5 per cent, cut in the pay of Government servants, thus result- 
ing in a saving of Bs. 16 lakhs’. 

Summing up the results of his stewardship of the Punjab finances. Sir Henry 
Craik said : 'On the results of the whole series of four years as far as they can at 
present be visualised, we are, I think, entitled to look with a modest degree of 
satisfaction. We have been confronted with a period {of economic depression un- 
paralleled for more than a century. We have not so far imposed a penny of addi- 
tional taxation. But, so far at any rate, we have succeeded in winning through on 
the right side. Many countries, and, indeed, several provinces in India, are now 
practically bankrupt, but our head is still above water and we are now certainly 
in a stronger position than we were two years ago.’ The Finance Member said that 
the total amount of Government dues foregone during the last four yean amounted 
to the ’enormous’ sum of Bs. 6,13 lakhs. 

Concluding, Sir Henry Craik said that the Government had been guided by two 
principles in the management of the province’s finances during the last few years. 
The first of these is the necessity of showing its practical sympathy with the culti- 
vator in his present distress by means of remissions in taxation up to the utmost 
possible limit. Tbe second principle which we have steadfastly kept in mind is our 
obligation to conserve our resources so that we shall be able a year or two hence 
to hand over the province to our successors, when tbe promised rdorms are intro- 
duced, in a sound financial condition. To secure this end we have been constrained 
during the last three years to draw our belts ti^t and deny ourselves many thinp 
which in more prospmus times we should Mve regarded as indispensable. This 
policy of rigid seU-denial must, 1 fear, be continued for some time to come, for it 
IS alt important that the reformed constitution should have a fair start unhampered 
by financial embarrassments.’ 

The capital expenditure for 1234-35 is expected to amount to Bs. 1,32 lakhs. The 
revised estunates tor 1233-34 show a surplus of Bs. 23 lakhs sgainst an estimated 
surplus of Bs. 22 lakhs. 

OxavRaAL Dieocssioir of Budget 

Isk MARCH:— During the meral dJacBssion of the Budget in the Council to-day, 
non-official speakers, including Narsndranatk, Leader, Urban Party, urged that 
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the Gomaiaiit ihoald give mote relief to agrieattorifte. 

interests wss medeby Mr. 


A plen lor oo-opemlion 
iitmoharlal, ei-Ministert who 


betwesD urben fnd ^ 

out ihet the .prosperity of Uie ^rotioM eqnld only^resnlt ftoss tte eo; 


opertUon of all in a srarit of common 
Par^f appreeiating these sentiments, ^ 
were later-eonoeoted, bat some eiistiog 


lip. ciL Chotiu Ram, Leader, Bnial 

Artyi apprec^tin^ these sentiments, added that the interest of urban popalation 

* *ig eoofliets could not be oferlooked. 

2ad. MARCH t— Winding up the dtsenssion in the Oonneil to-day, the ^taaftes 
Member assured those who desired snrplns to be ntilised for redaction of 
water charges if unforeseen calls are not made on the Gofemment's purse, that 
Goremment would certainly a£ford what relief they could to imculturists. The 
Finance Member also refcrm to All-India Sertices and observed that the cadre was 
not filled at present to the fall extent. Regarding the redaction in salaries for new 
entrants, the Pnnjab Government, he said, hiui been in correspondence vrith the 
Oentral Government. Non-oflScials laid stress on the need for agriculturisto. Blr« 
Zafaruttak Khan (delegate to the Round Table Conference) urged that exchange 
ratio should be fixed at Is. 4d. instead of Is. 6d. Reduction of railway freights and 
indastrial development were among the other points brouidtt forward. 

Voting on Budget Demands 

6tb. MARCH The Government suffered a defeat in the Oonneil to*day, when a 
token cut, which was moved to urge the reduction of 25 per cent in land revenne, 
was carri^ by 37 votes to 28. 

The supporters of the motion dwelt on the ^‘deplorable condition of sgrionUnrists” 
and urged that new sources of revenue should be found in which connection they 
suggested industrial development. The Finance Member pointed out that a per- 
manent 25 per cent reduction in water rates and land revenue would cost two etores. 
This was the (ikivernment’s second defeat , of the session. Government having 
suffered their first reverse earlier to-day, when a token cut urging the necessity of 
changing the Malkana Rates was carried by a majority of three votes. 

8th. MARCH ^'Prohibit liquor consumption all over the Province and meek the 
consequent loss to revenue by raising taxes" said one Member to-day spemg on 
the tAen cut over the excise demand moved to discuss the excise policy of tw 
Minister. He urged that the youth movement should be organic in ▼ill*!^ 
preaching temperance on rural reconstruction lines. The cut motion wss withdrawn. 

Earlier, the Council turned down the demand made by a non-offloial 
through a token cut motion for reduction of price of country liquor. Gpptwng ^ 
motion, other non-officials urged that the price of the country liquor sboutd on the 
other hand be increased. Government Members did not p^icipate in the voting. 
The cut was negatived. The whole excise demand was voted. 

when the Howe met, the President opined th.t w the mnttw *a not in»W»e ^ 

n^neibnity ol the Pnnj«b Gofernment they h^ ^^luSon^o33Sf 

meS motion would be in order. Diwsomion ol the metter on • teeoration coma, 

SSd ~ 1 ^. “ - 

onSl^Sr^offitoThe interest, of the growew^ consumer, und mMufac 
tunes in the 


“^-iLister ATallSorfo/ said the 

tive mesBure and it was a matter of the greatest surprise that so soon aiier coai 
Min^s^ for Agriculture, 

said to Govirnment were not consulted {£ 

regard to to duty. He asked what would Jod^ Sindi 

tours Federation. least a 

wlded tot if any commodity produced « Provin^ was to oe uxeu a^ 

large share of to proceeds should go to the provinces. 
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Dr. Gokulchand Narang, Minister for Local Sc1f-Go?ertimoiif, Raid it was still 
an open question whether sugar excise daty was a Central or Provincial source oi 
revenue. He read extracts to show that Java held hugt> stocks of sugar and had 
already began to undersell in the Indian markets. 

BpMkera generally urged that the dnty was harmful to the cane-grower, nM««n- 
ieetaier and eoosomer alike. 

.The reiolation was carried without dissentients, Government members, except 
iHiniaters, did toot participate in the tbtbate. 

jlhe Bweident had deelared a cat motion carried and on the Government press- 
iing iorra division, .division bells were already ringing when the cut motion was .with- 
diiiwo. The eat songfat to iraiae the question of assessments with regard to certain 
damaind crop in Dera Gasi Khan and the JZSsvcnmc if snifter -had spoken on jt 
'ioUowii^ #hidi, as .the mover did not withdraw the motion, tho President put it 
•to the -House and declared it carried. The Government asked for a division and 
t the House wasrabont to divide accordingly when X\i» Minuter for Etlueation snggea- 
ted'that .the House -bad not eovreeCly understood the (Revenue Mena(ber!s icsplanation. 

Upon 'this (he Preiident fcalled upon the tBevenne Vember again to explam Ihe 
Government . attitude. This was done and (hen the cat motion was withdrawn. 

The iGovernment, however, suffored one defeat this afternoon when a token out 
was .carried under one of the ‘^'Irrigation'*’ fieads with -a ^.iew to bring to 'notice 
^of the iGovernment witeflogging in oertatn areas thns .MTecUng their wrodoetivHy 
jdekrinlentally. At qaeafion time fhe fievenae lleniber stated that apeoial Tentiasioos 
in land-revenne tmoanting to 9,19,000 were granted iditring the rahi 1933. 

Rllh. IIAIIOH.:— WiCh a view te drawing the attention to the traveUing 
wUovumee of its .members being msnfllcieiit* the Uouooil to-day effected a token cot 
in ihe ^bndget damaod ior General Admittration (Reseived). 

Goisernmsiit Mernben, as well as llie UnioDWt Pafty« aeoording to the Psrha- 
snasEte^ ’praetioe ol electM Jfemben, could not vote oa this token ent, as fhe mat- 
ter •eoBcecned die members. The President, however, later rnled that the entire 
Osiise eonld vote 'thereon. 

Wfaedier the Standing Oomssittoe of the House was a verisiag bofik regiiding 
the Osnndtra dedekms was auethor jraint whieh came «p daring the diseusaion of 
dw 0 St mofeioa. 

Sqnpocteri 'Of the token eat eomplained that while cat tn officials’ saluies was 
reatorea by live per cent, the Ooaiteil Mombem’ sllowaoces, which was ledaoed 
from 12 to 10 rupM per dav, had not yet been restored. 

The Finanee MeimBr explainiim the poaiitiou, observed Ihatw while the token cot 
with a ahidlar object was passed n 1933 by the Council, it did not laceive general 
snpport of the House and, as the Government were doabtful regarding the exact 
wish of the Haase, the Standing Finance Cmcuniitee was conauHea. Tho latter 
opined that no aedoa need be talm on the cut 

At this stage the President enquired whether the Standiag Fmaiicc Committee 
was a rovisiiig authority. The President added that it was open to the Government 
to oonault anyone, indnding the Standing B'inanee Gommiltee. but the question was 
whether the Commattee’s decision would supercede the Council’e decision. 

The Chief Seeretarg explained that there was considerable disensrion in 1932 on 
the motion which was carried in spite of Uie opposition by some members. The 
Government was doubtful whether to carry out the cut or not. 

The President rejoined that the House give its deeisiou and the Chief Secretary 
was doubtful about the constitutional point. That point was referred to him and 
he gave his opinion on it. It was for the Government whether to carry out the 
Council’s decision or not. The President added that he ought not to have been con- 
sulted, if his opinion was not given due weight. 

At this stage the Finance Member said that financial stringency still continued, 
but if the House desired the allowance to be raiaed it would be raised. The Leader 
of (he Unionist Party opposed die motion, which, however, was carried. 

16th. MARCH A niotkm lor a 'token cut’ in the salary of the Minister for 
Local Self-Government, drawing alteutiou to the paucity of Moslems in hydro- 
rieetxie branch, was withdrawn after discussion. 

A plea for joint Ministerial respouaibilltv was made by Pandit Nanakchand in 
opposing (he entire demand under Qeoerai Administration. He urged that the time 
had come when Ministers should do away with the communalism jointly. Pandit 
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Nutkcband •W*d tint rtforms were a iailore and noleia jjiot 
ribilitv wiaa mliM, ll»« could be no benefit from reform^ 
apeiking, wlieo the guillotwe fell and aU deuandi tMte voted. 


ministerial respon- 
The Pandit was still 


Besponbisiuties OF'UunSTEBS 

thecortrpi of Ae Msalstor ow OflBeers aaeh as Oomaissionm and 
J>9P^ GommiB lyncs s , wm sn^eet of the mlitig in the .Conooil to-day. The 
PfONdm Jmd aown tlmt if a.Omty OonuiussioQer or CoauMsstoner did not act 
accoffling Gteremor i^i oonsnitmfeion sriih :ftlto 

JCiniM, the ftwt.to.4ppraach the Qofernor. or, if necessary, 

'Sras'.noc 

* * -a-. .. i Minister for 

IXNdl Bell-Government, at auction time yei^trday. rchttiig to a Mnnteipality 
in •Gurdaapiir District pnt By Mr. Zafrulldh Khan. The 'Uintster had obaerred that 
ht was not rcqionsible .for the Commisaioiiet*a action. 

the Btt^efc deaiMds to^'dsy,.tiic.Pd>9ti:i/e/ii referred to this question 
— n miid«qpiMised the now that the Mioistor wiis responsible for the acts of ;his 
^^^tes. Xho Presideot fiiriher enquired dherc elected memb'ir'i of (he Oonneil 
» nfler wentiUting their grleranees If ithe Minister stated ho was not 
' ) for fke actions df his subardinalee. 

ekmi ifaroim. replytag, observed that «tbts wan a eonstitutional qneatiuu. 
It WM srroofr to any .that Ministers were not tresponsiblo to .the Council. Ministers 
were /cnidedoy Mm'Conneil bnt under the pviMcut constitutions, Ministon eedid 
not MtflBiere in ^e aotion of the O^iiaty Ooininisstoner or Commissioner. They 
oaadd, howefer, advke them. The D<qiiity ComruMsioners weic not under tho 
Miassters, CBMpt to a wery limited extent. 

Sir Pkirtm Mhaa Jfbba, Minister for EloesSton, remaiflccd Chat he was respunti- 
hls for the nedoos of .offieen in diis department, tt was weakooss to say that fhe 
mot iatfidcrc in the actions of m flirpnty Commissioner or CotuoA- 


The PfWiidfiif oemaflEed .that the Minister was renousible to the House tndivi- 
duaUy. If the polunr was mot carried one by the Commitstoner or Deputy Oommi- 
ssioaer. fhe Himstcra doty was ta bring it to the notiee of tSic Governor or Vieeioy 
or His Mijesty^ Goveenment Otherwise he should ra^ga. 

At this etage, the L-iader of the House, Sir ffanrjf CraSk. enguired whether the 
Prsiklent was Interjpoetmg the railes? 

The PrrMevA obser^ that he tiever intended to give m rnliag, but when a 
Mkinter persisted in saylog that he was mot respousible fox the aotiou of an officer 
under him. the President had to give a mliog. He was sorry that each a eonsti- 
tntiaoal matter had arisen where he had to give a ruling. 

Dr, Ookultihani Narang observed that be never asked for a mling. He added 
that op to now no soch case of itoacompliance with the policy laid down by him had 
ocennra. The Honse then adjoiimod till the lV)th. 


tOlh. MARCH:— RforeQC2 to Ftidiy's disca-isiori in ths Conacil on Ministerial 
eontrol over eertaia officers was in-ide lo-diy in the Council when, after questions. 
Sir Henry CraUt said : 

‘‘During Friday afternodo, on a eertsin constitutional pniut, I made certain 

observations which 1 now realise might pjwiofy be iiit.'rpreted as implying disres- 
pect to the Chair. I should y regr M. :f y ri, .Sir. should take anything that 

lell from me, as implying any ilisresojct or as challonging your aiithoniy. No 
such inteutiou was present lu my mind. I wjnid only add tliis — that I was taken 
by surprise by the discussiou referred to, on a purely hypothetical m.it ter, which i do 
not think, was fair to have been referred to the Oiiair at all. I w.mld refer i» this 
connection to the opioio i expressed by my prcJeces3)r as Leader of the House; 
8ir Fasli Hussain in 19i'3, when he said, ‘1 raiy vcniuro to point out that it is not 
right for any of us to ask ih? Chair to enter into oa.stiiiitional controversies. 

Sir Henry Craik added that in future no such issue would be raised b^ny 
member on the Govern men t benches without previous consultation with the Chair 
and without his concurrence as Liador of the House aoJ as reprc-icutativc of the 
^'Overoment on these matters. , , . , c 

. The Prusident replying said: '‘I am glad to hear a persona! cxplAriatiofi nude by 
lae Leader of the House. I am sure it will rcmivc everv posbihiiiiy of his being 
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mifiiiidenUMKl. Farther, I heortilj weloona his saagastioa that H6a*blo meDbecs 
•hoQld tefrsia ia fatare rsitiog ia this House eoatrofenisl ooostitatioasl 
aoestioas sod brioaioff ia the OBsir.*’ 

It will be reeilled that oo Ffidsj last, the President of the Ooaoeil csfe a 
raliog that if a Depaty Comoiissiooer or Oommissioner did oot set aeeordiog to 
the poiioT determined by the Gofernor. ia ooasalutioa with the Minister, the 
latterw doty woaid be first to approach the Qofernor, or if aeeeesaiy the 
Viceroy, or His Matty’s Qoreroment, and point oat that his policy was not carried 
out by the officer, otherwise, he shonld resign his Ministership. 

The matter arose orer a reply giren by Dr. Ookulckam T^aronp, Minister for 
the Local Self-Gofcrnment. relating to a Manicipality in Gnrdaspnr District, pat 
by Mr. Zafrullah Khan, The Minister had obserred that] he was not responsible 
for the Oommissioner’s action. 

Punjab Relikt of Znobbtednesb Bill 

noth. MARCH t— On the motion of the Finance Member^ the Oonncil adopted 
the proposal for circaiation of the Punjab Relief of Indebtedneee Bill with a flew 
to eliciting opinion. 

Punjab Tobacco Vend Fees Bill. 

Earlier, the Hoase adopted clanses of the Tobacco Vend Feee Bill with some 
modifications. The Bill was then referred back to the select committee' for formal 
ineorporation of changes after which it will be presented for final adoption. 

Women in Local Bodies (Contd.) 

22ad. MARCH :--Th6 Oonncil rejected by 25 to 49 rotes a resolution that 
disqualification for registration on electoral rolls of Mncieipalities and District 
Boards should be removed in respect of women generally, and they should be 
alloned to stand as candidates for those bodies. There was a lirely discuRsion on the 
proposal, which was mored by Brimaihi Lekhawati Jain on the 20th. February. 

The Minuter for Local Self^Oovemment pointed ont that Municipalities were 
empowered to remore the sei-disqualifioatioo by adopting a resolution to that effect. 
He stated that if women were enfranchised one community would be benefitted while 
another community, namely Moslems, will not hare that adrantage as women of 
that community might not go as freely to the polling booths. The Minister expres- 
sed Gorernment sympathy with the resolution and added that Gorerument would 
inrito opinions thereon from Municipalities and District Boards. 

Municipal Executive Officers’ Amend. Bill 

23rd. MARCH The dirision bell failed to function in the Council to-day apparently 
owing to a defect in mechanism, and this being the last day of the Budget session, 
the House adjourned sine die without taking a decision on the motion before it, 
namely, that the Punjab Municipal Exeentire Officers’ Amendment Bill be referred 
to a &lect Committee. Discussion proceeded throughout the day and towards the 
close of the sitting, it was proposed that the question be put to the House. Some 
members pressed for a dirision on this closure motion but division bell would 
not ring. The House then adjourned sine die. 


Special Seisioii— Simla— 26th. to 28th. June 1934 

The Rural Ind£Btednf.ss Bill'' 

The three-day’s session of the Council opened on the 26tb. June 1934 in the hall 
of the Legislative Assembly. Simla, for which special permission was granted by the 
President, Sir R. K. Shanmukham Chetti. The non’ble Chaudhury Sir Sakab-uddtn, 
President of the Council, was in the chair. 


'^The Bill aimed to amend the law relating to the relations between debtors and cre- 
ditors and sought among other things to define the term ^^agriculturist” according to 
the Deccan Agricultural R jlicf Act, and adopted the definition of interest’ and Moan 
from the Usurions Loans Act of 1018. The Bill also proposed to amend the Prorineiai 
Insolvency Act of 1920 so as to enable the debtor, whose debts exceed Rs. 250 ana 
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Hie onlf item of dmeiuaioD ^ the GoodcU wm the Pnnjeh Belief of Indebted- 
nem Bill. The Bbfi’hto Mr, D, J. Boyd, Finence Member moved that the Bill bo 
referred to a Select Oommittoe constetint; of Rao Bahadur Ohottu Bam, Khan Baha- 
dur Sardar Habib Ullab, Khan Bahadur Nawab Muhammad Hayat Quresh:, Deiran 
B^iadur Biua Narendraoath, Mr. Manohar Lai, Samar Biahen Singh, Pir Akbe:? 
All, the Hon’ble Sir Miles Irving, Mr. J. D. Anderson, nominee of the President an-i 
the mover. 

It might be remembered that the Bill was introdnced on March 20 last in the 
Lahore session of the Oonncil. la the statement of objecta and reasons, it was men- 
tion^ that in 1229 the total volume of agricultural debt in the Punja'j tras estimat- 
by the Provincial Banking Ea^iairy Committee at 135 erores of runees. Since 
that date, the sharj^ fall in the prices of agricnltural produce had mado tl:; pressuri* 
of debt on the cultivator even heavier than these figures indicated, and tLe probleui 
of finding some relief had now become a very acute one. At the end of 
March lvd2, the Punjab Government appointed a Committee of monibers of the 
Legislative Council to consider this problem and to submit proposals for its solution. 
The report of the Committee had been debated in the Legislative Couccil nnd had 
been for some time under the careful consideration of the Government 

Mr. Boyd moving for' a Select Committee referred to (he voluminous mars of 
opinions collected on the Bill and anticipated a feast of oratory in this cession. He 
alluded particularly to the opinion of Mr. Ormerod, District and Sesaions Judge, 
Ambala, who described the measure as ’pompous futiHty\ The opiniona cf High 
Court judges were not altogether one of coudemuatiou. Zamindars, while viewing.; 
the measure as necessary, wanted drastic changes. 

Mr. Boyd assured the House that the Government was not trying any heroic 
measures out that they had brought in a measure to meet the present abnormal 
conditions in the Punjab, where springs of credit were disappearing. Certain heroic 
measures were attempted in Rumania, Yogoslavia and United States ; but the 
attempts failed to secure that desired objective. It only proved that any interfer- 
ence with economic laws was almost as difficult and dangerous as interferoneo with 
the laws of nature. He reminded the House that zamindars of the Punjab Al^dy 
enjoyed a degree of protection and privilege under the Land Alienation Act. While 
some thought that the Bill did not go far enough, others, particularly money-lenders, 
said that the Bill went too far and, indeed, there was hardly a^ laoguago In tc? 
vocabulary which was not used to condemn the Bill. But, if the House studied the 
provisions of the Bill calmly, they would find (here was good deal to commend 
instead of dismissing it as wholesale robbery. Iti the Punjab, the budiness of 


whose total property does not exceed Es. 1,000 to take advantage of the simplified 
procedure provided by Section 74 of that Act. In seeking to amend the Usurious 
Loans Act, the present Bill of the Punjab Government further made it obligatory 
on the court to take one of the forms of action laid down in Section 3 oi the Act 
of 1918, if two conditions exist, viz,, (a) that inteiest charged was exclusive and 
(b) that the transaction as between the parties thereto was substantially unfair. 

The Bill also sought to define what rates of interest shall andlshall not be dem^ 
to be excessive and intends to enable Government to set up Dei^ Conciliation 
Boards, in any area iu the province, defining at the same tune the poww tud 
functions of sneh Boards aod the effect of reference to such Board. It is stated to 
be the intention of the Punjab Government if this Bill is pasm into law, to art up 
Debt Ooneiliation Boards as an experimental measure in one or two caranUy 
sheeted areas. The Bill farther proposed to amend the provision of tee of 
Civil Procedure, dealing with the arrest and detention of the judgment-debtev by 
making it obligatory for the court to issue a notice, before issuing tee warrant of 
arrest and allow^ tee court to take into consideration any allegationt made by the 
decree-holder before disallowing the application for the arrest of the judgment- 
debtor. 

JiptDs by banks are not subject to proviwons of this Bill. . 

. Hie BiU also enabled tee agriculturist debtor to make a deposit in ^ co^t. either 
w full or part payment of hie debt, with a view to relieve him from 
mteresL ttmy^the provieions iA teie Bill would appear to have 
cCTtim Movifoal iMlelation, like thoee of the XWted ProvincseeBedw 
tee cS^ Provinoee DeW 
Bill and (he United Piovisoee Ag^nlturiete’ Bdief Bill. 
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financing afi:ricaltarc waa now at a atandstill and the Bill was an attempt to bring 
the debtor and the creditor together into a mutually adrantageoua position. Mr. 
Boyd hoped that nothing would be done to embitter the relations Wween these 
two classes of people. In short, the Bill was intended to meet the present-day 
conditions of credit in the Punjab and protect the agriculturists from money- 
lenders. 

Mr. Mahomed Din Malik opposed the Bill as it really aimed at safeguarding the 
Government revenues. 

Mr. Alladad Khan supported it and warned money-lenders against more mur- 
ders, if zamindars wese not given relief. 

Mr. Mukundlal Puri referred to the unanimous report of the Committee on 
indebtedness which said that permanent relief could come only through industrial 
development and subsidiary occupation. He critici&ed the measure at length as 
being unfair to some classes. ; The Council then adjourned. 

27th. JUNE Mr. Chaudhari was opposing the’ motion for adjournment moved 
by Mr. Habibullah and said that Mr. Bahibullah should not, according to 
previous ruling of the Chair, be allowed to participate in the debate as be was 
financially interested in the matter and Would benefit if occupier’s rates on fodder 
were not enhanced. 

The President said that his ruling had been misquoted and asked the Member 
to withdraw. 

Mr. Allahdad Khan withdrew his remark and thereafter Mr. Allahdad said 
that Mr. Habibullah bad lost the confidence of Zamindars and of his 
constituency. 

The President called on him to conclude his speech and not persist iu 
disorderly conduct. He asked the Member to resume his seat. 

Mr. Allahdad Khan said, "‘Then, Sir, I oppose the Bill” and sat down. 

The President said that as the Member had persisted in disorderly conduct, he 
would ask him to withdraw from the House. 

Mr. Labh Singh asked the President to review his order of expulsion as it was 
rather harsh. He hoped the Chair would show indulgence; 

President You mean he should be forgiven. 

Voices ‘.—Yes. 

Mr, Allahdad Khan than entered tho chamber amidst cheers. 

Mr. Ifabibtillah^s adjournment motion for protesting against tho enhancement 
of occupiers’ rates on fodder was cariied by 33 to 25 votes. 

Sir Miles Irving said that the concession had not, during the past three years, 
increased the acreage for fodder and its enhancement had enabled the Government 
to give larger relief in respect of cotton and wheat crops. 

The original occupiers’ rate was Ks. 1-8 per acre which was increased to 
Rs 2-8 fetching for the Government an extra revenue of Rs. 2G lakhs. 

The House at this stage adjourned. 

28ih. JUNE The Council concluded Hic thrcc-days’ scssiOD to-day and 
adjourned sine die, Tho Punjab Relief froita indebtedness Bill was referred to a 
i^lcct Committee of thirteen members. 

But when tho President and Government found that a large number of 
additional members wero being proposed for the Committee they stuck to the 
committee of thirteen. 

The no- confidence’' motion In the Chair given notice of by Chaudury Allahdad 
Khan was not moved. Four members took Chaudbury Allahdad Khan to the 
Chair and after some talks, the matter was dropped by tho mover. 

llie Council then adjourned sine die. 
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Proceediags of tbo Coancil 

BUDGET SE8SION^PATNA--14th, FEBRUARY TO 23rd. MARCH 1934 

Tbe BUiBr EarliiqiMike Trafedy 

The earthquake aituation in Bihar was the chief topic of diseusaion 00 the 
opening dav of the Budget Session of the Bihar & Orissa Legislatioe Ooaneil at 
Patna on the 14th. Pabniary If 34. His Eicellcncy the GoTcrnor was present in the 
distinguisiied gaUo| 7 . 

Initialing the discussion, the Fimnce Member said that they were meeting to-day 
under the shadow of a great tragedy. Such disaster bad not fallen upon the 
profinee within the memory of roan. Jn a few seeands time the result of half a 
century of human toil and hope had been shattered and Bihar lay a stricken 
wuntry. The effects of the earthquake of January 15 in Bihar was so terrific that 
for TOmetime eommuoicatioa with a great area was completely cut off. 

Roads, railways and tekwraph lines were out of action. Telegraph communication 
between l^tna and North Bihar is through Huzaffarpur. the earthquake 

qccn|m the line from Patna to Muzaffarpur broke down and was not reopened 
^ morning of January lu. Telegraph lines from Muzaffarpur to 

Motihari reopened on January 18 and to Darbhangti on January 19. Telegraph 
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KIb WM 2|128, orer bdf of it was ID Miillrobftni SaMivisIra. In ChtmpBrin tlm 
total low of life wu 409 moatly in Sadnr SalHlif ision. In Mon^hyr the low of 
life oeennod alnost entirely in the town. There it wu pnt to twelfe hundred. 

13ie death roll in other dietriete ere ee followe : Fetne 138, Oaye 3A, Shahabed 
22, Batin 184, Bhaffalpnr 174, Parnea 2. Theae flgnree were, except in the eaie of 
Mmghyr town, the remit of connting etwy eaic thibngh the aineney of the polieo 
and fiuage watmmen and Btaflf employed in clearing mined quarters of towns. 

Deling with the material damage done by the earthquake which was impossiblo 
to estimate at present, he added that the damage to Government property consisted 
of bnildmgs destroved or damaged such as courts, residences, halls, hospitals, schools, 
police stations, registration offices, and so on and damage to embankments. In some 
cases districts and sub-divisional headquarters have to be completely rebuilt and 
lakhs of rupees would be required to make good these losses. The total cost of all 
these new buildings and repairs were likely to be over rather than under a oroie 
of rapees. The loss to the B<mgal and North Western Railways would be colossal. 
Damage to private property in Mongbyr, Muzaffarpur "and Darbhanga waa terrible. 

The first news of the disaster at Mnztfiarpar reached the Government on the 
morning of Janaary 16 by a letter sent down by hand daring the night. From 
Blonghyr the first news was by telegram despatched by the (%mmissioner from 
Bhagalpur on the evening of January 15, which reached the Government in Patna 
on w morning of 16. In the same morning a party of four doctora and five aenior 
medical studeuts were despatched to Mooghyr and a party of seven Public Health 
doctors to Muzafiarpur and Tirhut on the morning of 17. At midday on the 16th 
the Government telegraphed to Calcutta for two aeroplaocs which on arrival were 
need lor getting news of Muzafiarpur aud making air reconnaissancei in the afieeted 
parti of North Bihar. ^ « 

The first question has obviously been one of financ& The local Gtovernment 
could not even afibrd to make good their own losses, much lew give anv help to 
others however sore their need might be. Bir Alan Parsons, Finance Seoretan to 
the Government of India visited Patna a few days ago. The Govern meat of India 
were prepared to meet the local Government in a generous spirit mu the matter 
was under consideration but he was not yta at liberty to make a d^nite sta^^ 
regarding the extent or the manner in which it was proposed the help wonld bo 
provided. He might, however, say that the local Government Imped that they 
would be in a position to give loans to private persons to help them in ihe nmns- 
traction of their houses and with this oDjeet a bill was being lotroduced immediately 
in the Council. . ^ u • .v 

After expressing deep gratitude they owed to the army for the help wey 
rendered he concluded : “The disaster bss drawn us together. Our minds have haw 
touched to finer issues. Let us see to it that in the New Bihar that will surely 
rise upon the ruins of the old this happy union will continue.. Th$X as 
striving together to bring comfort ana relief to the homelew, toeitand destituto, 
so we will always strive to preserve and foster this admirable spirit and cts^ 
Bihar in which life would be fuller and nobler for generations that will corns alter. 


Finftnoial Statomont for 1934-35 


The Hon’ble Mr, Nirm Narayatt Sinha,^ Finwice Member 
budget cetimatee for the yeir 1934-35. He loformad 

WM presenting bad been finally approved on January 15 Just 2X hours before tne 

xfiat calamity will have a serious eflfect on some of the 
revenue, e, g.. the recovery of lend rcvcoue le likely to be delayed, irrigation 
receipts Irom^ the Dhaka canal will bo. reduced, receipts for ^mps, rrai^^^ 
and honaa rent, will decrease and excise revrauo may ”5 

other hud, expenditure must be ioaemjed under almost 
been powible within the short time available to frame even the roughest wumau 
of low of revenue or iucccsse of expenditure. , . . ^ u UmA 

TheFinuoe Member bad, therefore, decid^ to 
been, approved before the earthquake as a juaiificWion for the demands wMu the 
Oouneu^ would be wked to vote, though in the iltcied dreomstaoew it could not 
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be taken aa an aeenrate eatimate of ezpenditnre likdy to be inenrred in 1934-35 
or of the waya and meana position of the prorinee. 

He emphaaiaed that the budget made no profiaion for earthquake expenditure, 
but stated that the Council would be informed later of the total eatlmated 
expenditure in connection with that catastrophe. 

The actual revenue (excluding capital heads) in 1932-33 turned out to be 5,06 
lakhs and actual expenditure charged to revenue 5,00 lakhs. The revised eatimate 
of 1933-34 provided for revenue 5,01 lakhs, land expenditure charged to revenue 
5.11 lakhs. Of the 9 lakhs represents the restoration of 6 per cent out of the 
10 per cent cut from the salaries of Government servants, and 2 lakhs represent 
the partial restoration of the primary education grant. Further additional 
expenditure of 3 lakhs had been autborisM by the Council in the August session. 
The Hon’ble Member claimed that allowing for these factors the revised normal 
expenditure of 1933-34 anticipated before the earthquake was less than the actual 
expenditure of 1932-33. This result could only have been achieved by the 
collaboration of controlling and disbursing officers who have all realised the 

necessity for reducing expenditure. But reduction in expenditure cannot be 
continued for a scries of years and repairs and other works which have been 
postponed temporarily must eventually be undertaken. The revenues of the 
province are insufficient to meet its ordinary expenditure, provide little or nothing 
for development and are quite incapable of meeting in full the expenses caused 
by the calamitous earthquake. 

The Hon’ble Member then proceeded to compare the current estimates with 
the revised. The revenue would fall short of the current estimates of 5,09 lakhs 

by 8 lakhs and the expenditure charged to revenue (5,21 lakhs) by 10 lakhs. 

The reduction in revenue falls largely under land revenue, excise, irrigation, taxes 
on income and salt ; the main decrease oeing under excise. 

The change in excise policy has cheeked the decline in revenue, but has not 
increased it to the extent expected. This was attributed parti v to there having 
been no appreciable increase in purchasing power of consumers of excisable articles 
and partly to loss caused by illicit distillation. 

Stamps, however, showed a steady increase. The decrease of lO lakhs in 
expenditure was due to the 5 per cent, cut in salaries, for which the current 

budget did not allow postponement of elections and to savings under jails counter- 
balanced to a certain extent by increased expenditure under other beads. 

The result of 1933-34 would be a reduction in the closing balance of the pro- 
vince by 10 lakhs and the closing balance would be reduced to 47 lakhs, incluaiDg 
only 8 months in ordinary balance. 

The Hon^ble Member then proceeded to the budget for the year 1934-35. The 
revenue (excluding capital heads) was estimated at 5,22 lakhs and expenditure 
charged to revenue of 5.87 lakhs, but owing to a change in accounting procedure 
an nnuMial aum of 7 lakha had been included both in the revenue and the expendi- 
ture side. Further 5 and a half lakhs was being withdrawn from the excess 
balance in the Finance Relief Fund to meet new expenditure of a non-recurring 
natnre and was not therefore true revenue. 

Thus the true revenue of 1934-35 waa 509 and half lakhs and expenditure 
530 lakha or an increase of 1 and a half lakhs in revenue and 9 lakhs in expendi- 
ture compared with the current budget. Some iocreaae in revenue is expected under 
•tamps, and an increase under Excise had also been provided in the ho^ that the 
turning point in purchasing power had been reached. 

The inerease in expenditure is due to increase in pensionary charges and under 
Other heads* A very modest provision of 8 lakhs only has been made for new 
Bchemes and even of this 3 lakhe^ represent expenditure of a recurring nature. 

The net result of 1934-35 would be a reduction in closing balance by 23 lakhs. 
Involving an overdrawal of 5 and half lakhs from the excess balance in the 
Famine Belief Fund. Savings of B lakhs will, however, occur on account (d the 
deeision to eontloue the 5 per cent cut in pay for another year. The decision of 
the Govemmeut of lodta was lesehed only s tew days ago, and the local Oovam- 
mant have also decided to continue Ifie out, though it hu not been possible to 
inoorponte the necessary ciumM in tlm bndget. 

In oonclnaion,>tlM Hon'hia mmbor remanrad that the aarthqnake has made it 
■ se ia M to give any pietniq oi the wiya and SNnna position of the piovinaa. Ha 
empha a iaaa however that the present ravaoia waa inadeqaate to mast minlmnm 
aipenditaiei Despite the ntmoii eflbita ef economy and retcandbmait during 4 
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yean the ordioarr balance which was 1.07 lakhs on the Ist April. 1930 had not 
only been absorbed, but a deficit of nearly 5 lakhs is anticipatt'd. Unless excise 
' inprofes, the normal revenue cannot be taken at more than 5«10 lakhs, the sources 
of revenue being inelastic. Allowing for (he full pay of ofllcers the expenditure, at 
the lowest ffgure, is 524 lakhs. 

The province was thns faced with a deficit of 14 lakhs, even after giving cfliect 
to every possible economy and with no balance to draw upon. The Hon’blc the 
Finance Member thought that this was a scritjus position, but when he tried to 
visualise the financial efiects of the earthquake he found it difficult, to see the faint- 
est glimmer of a silver lining. 


DisccssroN ON Earthquakk Sititation 
15tb. FEBRUARY No fewer than half a dozen non-official members partici- 
pated to-day in the discussion of the earthquake situation initiated by the Govern- 
roent. All the speakers detailed the losses in respective areas and emphasised the 
need for proceeding with the work of reconstniction with the help of Government 
loans. 

Mr. Ian Clark, of the Indian Mining Association, extended syn;pa*hy to the 
stricken people of Bihar and announced that the Association had contrilmtcd leu 
thousand rupees for the relief of the suflcrcrs. 

Mr. Chandreswar Prosad Narayan Sinha estimated that in order to restore 
communications, reclaim the afficcted agri(‘ultural lands and restore water supply in 
Muzaffarporc alone would cost about eighty lakhs. 

Bai Bahadar Laehmi Prasad Sinha asked the (tovern merit of India to float a 
loan of thirty crorcs to help in the work of reconstruction. This should be charged 
not only to hapless Bihar, but to the whole of India and Great Britain which 
should stand by Bihar in the great tragedy. 

Khan Bahadur Saghirul Haq suggestca the provision of long-term finance on 
the co-operative basis through the creation of land mortgage banks for reBlonng 
agricultural prosperity to the affected areas in North Bihar. u j 

Mr. Hieynek (Bihar planters) said that the planting community was also hard hit 
and looked forward to the Government to advance loans on easy terms for recons- 
truction purpose. 


letk FEBRUARY Bahadur Shyamnandan Snhay p»id tribute to the 
promptitude of local officers in Muzaffarpur. with which they dealt wnh tne situation. 
He said that the estimate of the Secretary of Stale in the House of C ommons inai 
five crores would be required to rebuild the stricken province was far too small w 
meet the requirements of the situation. Besides the problem of reconstruction wnicn 
would be measured oo terms of crores, there was the question of fet-dmg the aco- 
titute in the affected areas for sometime which, accordiiig to Babu Hajendra rrasa , 
would cost a lakh per day. • . r ^ t 

Rai Bahadur Dwarkanath also characterised the esliroato of the 
as gross under-estimate considering the magnitude of the calamity, aiid perhaps niiy 
crorci would be necessary to meet the requirpments of the situation, l^re » 

an international movement to help the stricken province of Bibar. The aiscusaio 
was resumed after budget discussion. 

Several members then participated in the wneral discussion of the. budget* 

Mr, Bacchidananda Sinha sympathised with the Finance Member at a tune ot 
exceptional difficulty due to the appalling eanhquake diMSter, the 
of which would be considerable and from which it will take the province verjl loog 

«ai RdSiSi- Prawd urged Ihe Qorornment of 

subvention to Bihar for a definite period, so that the, stricken province mignt oe mow 
to wry on, particularly with the coming in of provincial ^ 

Mr. Mi^Narauan Singh, Finance Member, then wound up the dirouisioow 
replied lo Um pointenueed. He pointed out that ^TOTmmt jTO pwale to 
ditnre in couDeelion with Uie eMthoneke could not be plwyl . bef ore Uwm, u» w 
■■unPeeiUe to eetimate at pieeent whet expenditure would be ueeeiiui rot me 

^l^MdiUndra Nath Mukkeni, speaking on tibe earthqudu iituattou, t<Bys|ll|^ . 
t^ Government ahonld anihonsc the B^r ttnlral Bdiel Qwnmitty 
«J|er like oi|MiMtioBe to ma a ‘Quake BelW lottery tea 
the Ihwi of Um fi<A Hoepitul SweepeUkee, whieh would fire Umm wont a »«— 
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of rnpew. ' He alio saiyseeted ierae of preminin bonds of anito on Uia lines 
sdcoted bj the French sod the Bdician Qofernments nnd the city oorpontioo. 

Mr. Abdul Ohani snld that the whole empire nnd the British Gofemment should 
come to (he heip of stricken Bihar. 

Mr. 8rikri$hna Pro9ad said that more Itres could be sa?ed in Monghyv if 
the GorernmlBut promptly eqaipped the local officers with necessary resources and 
employed men to remove the dfebria and extricate persons buried under it 

17th. FEBRUARY The disenasion on tbo earthquake situation concluded to-day. 

Mr. Sacchidananda Sinka^ leader of the Opposition, said that the statement of 
the Secretary of State that five crores would be adequate to rebuild and rehabilitate 
stricken Bihar was a gross under-estimate. He thought that much more would be 
required to meet the reqairements of the situation and the loan raised with the 
purpose shonid not be charged to the hapless province of Bihar but to the whole 
of India. He appealed for eo-operatic.n of all to reconstruct devasted Bihar and 
its economic and industrial life. 

Winding up the discussion, Mr. Nirsu Narayan Sinha^ Finance Member congra- 
tulated the members on the admirable manner the debate was ooueludcd and 
assured them that all the suggestions made would merit careful consideration of 
the Government. H. E. the Viceroy and the Government of India were veiy 
sympathetic. The local Government would do best to urge upon them Bihar^ 
necessity and they hoped that the Government of India would meet the demands 
of the local Government in a generous spirit. At the same time, while 
struggling in a national adversity like this, they as Biharts shonid put their 
shoulders to the wheel and thus accomplish the task of reconstruction of the 
province. The Oouncil then adjourned till the l9th. March. 

Voting on Budget Grants 

19th. MARCH Voting on Budget grants commenced to-day. Rai Bahadur 
LacKmi Prasad Sinha under token cuts on the agriculture demand urged the 
need of the establishment of land mortgage banks to provide long term loans for 
the purpose of house buildings to those whoso houses have been destroyed by the 
recent earthquake and adoption of necessary steps by the Govern mant to leclaim 
agricultural lands damaged by the earthquake. 

Several non-official members supported the proposal. The Government replying 
pointed out that indirect loans for the purpose of house building were already 
being advanced under the Natural Calamity Loans Act. But under the present finan- 
cial stringency the Government could not undertake fresh liability of giving direct 
loan by establishment of mortgage banks. Various measures to deal with the 
problem of sand deposits were detailed and the members were assured that the 
Government were doing all that was possible to help the agriculturists by removal 
of sand and reclamation of agricultural lauds. The cut motions were then 
withdrawn. 

20lli. MARCH Under token cuts in the provision for Orissa canals under the 
Irrintion demand, Mr. Jagavnath Daa raised a debate on Government policy re- 
garding the flooded tracts in Orissa and in particular the action taken regarding 
the left embankment of tbo Baitarini, 

Suve'ral Orissa members, including Mr. Godawaria Miara and Rat Bahadur Lak- 
ahmidhar Mahanti complained (hat Government bad not adequately dealt with the 
problem of flood prevention and bad not carried out the various recommendations 
of the Orissa Flood Committee in (hat connection. 

Mon. Mr. Nirm Narayan Sinha, Member-in-charge^ Irrigation Department, replying, 
mainlained that Government bad carried out the majority of recommendations or the 
Flood Committee and had done their best to mitinte the suffering caused by floods. 
He pointed out that as the Export Committee had reported it was humanly impos- 
sible to prevent floods altogether. 

The cut motion was ultimately withdrawn. The Council then voted the entire 
demandi under Irrij^ion, ItcgistraUon, Forests and Stamps. 

Under a token out in the Land Revenue demand, Rai Bahudar Laekmi Ptaaad 
Binha urged the necessity for snmniioo of land revenue and oess lor the year and 
remission of oess in areu Ivorst allbolod by the earthquake. Hon’ble Mr. J, T. Whilty% 
on behalf of Government, replying pointed out that time lor payment of land reve- 
nue and cess was already being dowed in the worst ailbeted aresa in North Bibar 
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tat A IMMkM tuiMHiiion of land fofaono And oom for a longer period woald be 
nn dtaraPe . Die dbrniMion was not eonelnded when the Ooaneil a^oroed. 

tl«k s-Goforn^^^ tuffeced the iirrt defeat of the seMioo when a 

token eat of Bi. 10. mored by Mr. AAdul Ohani on the demand for itationcry 
and pitotioe, waa oarried by 46 rotea to 29 in the Oovneil to-day. Ihe mom 
niffod that alT Government pnblfeationa be supplied free to .non-official membera of 
the Otaneil. 

Emdler, Aaenaaioir wie resumed on the token ent motion otRai Bahadur Laehmi 
PraaoA Staha urging the* neeeaaity for auspeusion of land rerenue and oeea* for a 
year in areas worst affected by the earthquake. 

Rad Bahadur Duarkanath and Mr. Saehidananda Sinha, aopporting the 
motion^ nipaaled to Government to extend relief to the affected areas. 

Me. ChamBwwar Praaad Narayan Singh pointed ont that the stage had not 
come whra they idionid for raapension of land revenue and cesa for a longer 
penod. It woe the duty of landlords and tenants to do their beat to pay docs and 
also it waa the duty of Government to help them to restore pro-earthquake 
cesMfition. 

Mr. J. T. Whitty, on behalf of Government, assured tbo members that the 
attitnde of Government was sympathetic to give relief where relief was ne^cd in 
affimled areas in North Bihar. Time was being already allowed by Government 
for payment of revenue and cess.. Instructions would also be issued to District 
OiBm in other affected areas to deal sympathetically with cases of real hardship. 


22iid. MARCH policy of the Minister for Local Self-Government Sir 

QanMh Dutia 8n^h in snpenmding. the Cuttack Municipality and making nomina- 
tiono to local bodies was eriticiara by non-official membeta in the Gouncil to-day 
under a token ent motion on provision for Ministers. Mr. Qodawarii Miira and Ifr. 
Jogendra Mohan Siaka asserted that the supersession of the Cuttack Blnuicipality 
waa nninatiiM and acenaed the Minister of favouritism in making nominatlona 
to local bodies. 

Mr, Laoey, Secretary to the Local Self-Government Department, foaiihod 
Government action in anperaedia/C the Municipality stating that the noord of 
mal-admioiitratkm of the Mnnicipality extending over a long period left no 
alternativo but to anpersede it in the interest of rate-payers. 

Sir Oanoth Dutta Singhs Minister, repndiated the charge of favourHism in 
Dominationa and maintained that nominationa were rightly made. 

Mr, Saehekidananda Sinha^ Leader of the Oppmition, complained that the 
Minister had not followed the 'via media' of partial supersessioa aa provided 
in the recently amended legislation. He thought that there was no actticd principle 
behind nomination and deprecated the nomination of a fairly larire number of 
membera of the Legislative Council to local bodies which in his opinion however 
weU-intentioned would prove demoralising. 

The ent motion was nltimately withdrawn. The gnillotinc waa then applied 
and the remaining budget demands were voted without discussion. 

B. A 0. Emeboevcy Feovibionb Bill 


2Siid. MARCH i^Some Opposition members in the Conncil, led by Mr. 8aek^ 
chidananda Sihka, staged a waik-ont to-day at the consideration stage of the Bihar 
and Orisaa Mnnioipal (Emergency Provisions) Bill. After the oppoaition amendment 
for eirenlatioo of tne Bill waa lost, they divided the House thrice consecutively 
t9poslog cooaideratioD of the motion and two fresh clauaea of the Bill and when 
tE» conid not carry their points, they walked out. Afterwards the Bill wu pro- 
ceeded with ^nse by elanse and passed by the Oonncil. 

The bill provided that if in the opinion of the Local Government the oommis- 
skmera of any mnnieipaUty were, owing to the effecU of the cccent eartbqaake, 
unable to dueharge their fonetioos satisfactorily, the Qovernmeot may direct tbo 
oommWoDun of anch mnnicipalities to be relieved ^ of all their fonetiona for aneb 


The Prument thaoi read to tbc Honse the -.Governor's order for proroguing the 
OoniiciL 
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Proceedings of the CoddciI 

BUDGET SESSIOE-^PESHAWAR-'Sth, FEBRUARY to 22nd, MARCH 1934 I 
Financial Statement for 1934-35 


*^Oar menne is estiiiiAted at Ro. 163 and a half lakha and emoditRie at Ba. 
178 tod three-fourth lakha. We are bodgetinR for a deficit of Ka, 10 andj'three- 
fhiirth lakha at the end of the coming financial year. Bat for the foontinaanee * ‘ of 
the aalary-cRt lor another year, the deficit would hare been bigger In two lakha"— 
thia jpoaitjoo waa diacloM by budget eatimatea for 193f35 wbieh Mr.vGaoroe 
Odnmngkam, Flnanee Member, pieaeated to the N. W. Frontier Legialatife Oonneil. 
wUeh open^ ito Budget Seaaion at Peahawar on the 8ch. iUfckl934. 

*A eonaidetable part of iJiia deficit", eaid the Finance Member, "Is idreoniae 

• indualon in neit year»a budget of apeeial itema amounting to 

i laldha of tupeea, naemfo, one lakh and thiity tbooaaiid nnaeB for 
of the Oounell Hau ; Ba. 44^000 aleetkm ehaigea: mmlakh of 

J J f«* isiytsTta. VMXn for tte Mhaou for the i 

aad OM kUi (|m ■mtim thonnd npoM lot atm 
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pompued with the m iaed Mtimatea for the oarrent peer, the deereeee of four 
lakhfl aQd forty-aeven thousand rupees in re?enu6 is anticipate mainly from excise 
hceoM to, forests, raucation, and ci?il works, while expenditure will increase by 
fife lakhs and Mfenty-four ^ousaod rupees on items postponed from last year. 

XonehioK ^e capital debt ^uot, the Finance fiember called the House’s 
station to the provision of Ra. 1 and a half lakhs loan to the Bantiu Munici- 
pality for the ^tcr-supply scheme and the loan for which the local Government 
apph^ to t^ Government of India for the proposed Hydro-Electric Scheme at 
Malakand. The expenditure on this scheme will probably be spread over four 
pearl, the total low required beine He. 42 lakhe from which Re. 4 lakhs will be 
required next year. He hoped that when the scheme was complete, it would mean 
both a gr^t addition to the comforts and amenities of life for the people of the 
Peshawar District and a great opportunity for them to improve their agricultural 
and economic position. 

The Finance Member reminded the house that about the end of 1934 the ques- 
tion of Bubveution would como up for recousideratiou and the present seemed to 
be a suitable opportunity for taking stock of these first throe years under the 
reforms. ** We started our career as a Governor’s province in April 1932 with an 
opening balance of ten lakhs, granted by the Government of India, partly to give 
us a working balance for general purposes, partly to enable us to meet the specific 
items of two and a half lakhs for the Secretariat building and the (Jounci! Hull, 
half a lakh for the Public Works Department workshops* two lakhs for additional 
police and miscetlaueous charges. Of these we completed some, atid c.'irried forward 
the cost of others from the current budget to the next, budget. We may, therefore, 
say that from the opening balance of ten lakhs, tive lakhs have been either spent 
or included under its proper head in the next budget. If. therefore, wo were to 
end the coming hoanctal voar with a balance of five lakhs, we might say that over 
the period of these first three years we had exactly balanced our budget. lustead 
of Rs. 5 lakhs, we shall have a balance of Ks. 1 and threc-fourih lakhs.” 

The Finance Member drew attention to the fact that the Local Government 
speut Ra. 8 and a half lakhs on the construction and improvement of roads from 
the grant received from the Central Road Development Fund. Concluding, the 
Finance Member said : ^'Whon we in the future look bucx on these three years, 
it is to be hoped that we shall be able to say we have passed without discredit 
through the most difficult economic period which this generation has known.” 

Obeidullaq’s Hunger-strike 

8th. MARCH The first adjournment motion in the history of the Gouncil waa 
discussed to-day, when Jiialik Kfiuda Buksk, L'alor of the independents, moved 
an adjournment motion to discuss a matter of urg«mt public importance, namely, 
the release of Obeidullah. nephew of Abdul Gafoor ICihan. now on hunger-strike in 
the Multan Jail whose couditioii was stated to be precarious. 

Sir Qeorae Cunningham^ Leader of the House, waived his objection and the 
President fixing 11*^ a. m. for the discussion the House adjourned for an hour. 
When the House reassembled, Malik Khu ia Baksh appealed for the release of 
Obeidullah on hamanitariau ground'*. The delicate condition of the prisoner and 
the serious nature of the diseasc'^-iub ;rculosis -contracted in the ]ail should be 
aufficieut to induce the Government to order his release. 

Several speakers participated in the discussion, .a nou-olficial nominated member 
auggestiug release if Obeidullah agreed to work for the economic uplift of the 
agriculturista. 

Sir George Cunningham ridterated the Governiaent's position, as already 
anoottooed in the recent com nunique. The Government could not be forced to a 
particular liue of aciioii by prisoners by hunger-strike. They were not inspirixl by 
a spirit of viudictiveucss in dealing with Red Shirt prisoners. Since July last they 
had released 1570 out of 1700 political prisoners gradually before the expiry of 
their full term. Imprisonment was an anfortuuate necessity and had to be accepted 
ua a means of enforcing law and order. Obeidullah could be released on iaroisning 
the requisite security. The motioo was talked out. The House then adjourned. 

General Discussiok of Budget 

•ih. MARCH Khuda Bakah, Leader of the Opposition, InitUted tba 

diseussioD on the budget to-day. He complained about Ooverumeot’e 
hidifiemee towarda the Oouncil’s opioion, embodied io ibe^reiolattoai peaeed in the 
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pmioas'MMion, ukinf^ lor fifty per eeot redaetioo in land rafenne and oonatraotife 
•nttwUona offem dnn^ the latt two budget sessions. 

rUlf a lakh for publicity oflices and four lakhs ezpenditnre in England eame in 
for ruthless and nnoompromising critieism at his hands. He did not see instifioa- 
tion for the enhancement of the emolnmonts and the creation of now posts and 
oAees and called the reformed constitution a white elephant. He^ howerer, 
acknowledged that thb Qorernmeut hid moved in the right direction in introducing 
three new oills to assise agriculturists, but ho criticised their dilatory methods in 
circulating them. 

Sereral speakers partieiMted in the general discussion paying a tribute to the 
Finance filember for painting a gay and lovely picture on the back-ground exf the 
economic depression and financial gloom. 

Bat Bahadur Mwardas suggested to the Government to utilise the interval 
up to the inauguration of the new constitution in the development of the economic 
iwmurces of the province to meet the increasing expenditure. 

Several members urged the local needs of their constituencies and relief of 
atficnltural distress. Some expressed fears that the Malakund Hydro-Electric 
Scheme was proving a failure not befitting the agriculturists but the military 
cantonment. Toe House then adjourned. 

10th. MARCH:— The Council concluded the general discussion on the Budget to- 
day.. Several non*oflicials urged that the Government of India should be pressed to raise 
a subvention of one crore and forty-six lakhs of rup ees recommended by the 
Haig Committee as without it the Frontier Province would find it inereasingly 
difficult to make both ends meet. 

A Hindu member attacked the Qovornment for ignoring minorities in the recent 
recruitment of Naib Teshildars and Police Sub-Inspcctors. "Moulvi Noor Bak»h 
urged one lakh reduction in Jail expenditure and 15 per cent in Civil Works. 
KSyoLU Bahadur Abdur Rahim wanted a change of heart on the part of Govern- 
ment and felt bitterly diaapjM>inted that Government did. not respect the Councils 

a inion, embodied in the resolution passed. He was contemplating resignation and 
vised his colleagues as conscientious representatives of the people to follow the same 
course. Sir Abdul Qayum, Minister, defending the attacks on the transferred Depart- 
ments, assured the minorities that Government would be more sympathetic towards 
thdr oiaims, when the subvention was increased. The present limited finance was a 
necessary check on their beneficent activities. 

Sir Qaorg* Cunningham (Finance Member) referring to the change of heart 
assured* that so far as he was concerned there could be no change of heart. He 
had been sympathetic in the past and would continue to be so in the future 
(Cheers). He said the figures of the MsUkaiid Hydro-Electric Scheme were care- 
fully scrutinised by Sir James Pitkethly and Mr. Thomas, Engineer. Punjab. The 
scheme would prove beneficial to big cities and agriculturists. As for the repay- 
ment of loan and interest on capital expenditure, he was ready to say that the 
Government of India would eflbet correspouding decrease in the subvention. The 
House then adjourned till the 12th. 

12lh. MARCH:— The Council held a short sitting to-day 'to pass supplementary 
demands for grants for the current year with respect, to land revenue, adminis- 
tration of juatiee, famine and expenditnre in England. 

Abms Act Amendment Bilij 

Mr. Cunmngham, Finance Member, presented the report of the select oommlttee 
on fhe Indian Arma Aet Amendment Bill. The committer, after oonsidertog all the 
obieetione nieed by the Oppoeition, opined (hat the bill did not infringe upon the 
cimte of puhlie and ehould be passed into lew without any change. The Oouneil 
Iheo ndjouned. 

Feontiei Btots* Plight 

mb. MARCH Ten reeointione. ^red on the agenda^paper to-day when 
the Oonndl met for oon-offieial bnsiaeoe. The whole day wu devoted to a 
dieeuseion of Moulvi Noor BalMo lueolution reeommeodiiig to the Govemor-in- 
Oonadl to adopt auitable meeauiu lor itHuhiE agcionltoitata from the elutehss of 
village moagy-tondere* Maulvl Kooc BsAih oaid thel Uw Banking Enqniiy Comid- 
ttee citimated the agrieultufat luUMnom of the Fkontier at eleven and half 
emea whoae annual inUnil alooo was ffig or aevenlold the land imoue und 
aoRpelid-tht total repudlathMt of pael liahilititii 
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Mr, Pbt MM and Mfml others nmd the reoiKsnisstion of the eduottional 
mten, adapting it to the zamiodarr reqnieeaeots. Money-Seiidors coaid atilise 
tM capital IB better ways by infesting it in coannereiat and indnstrial concerns. 

Mr. Tkowtpitm, Befenne Secretary, foand it difflcalt to disagree with the prin- 
ciple underlying the resolution and said that Gof eminent could not fiew with 
favour the position of dependence to which agriunlturisu were drifting and they 
introduced in the current session the ReguUrion of Accounts Bill, Redemption of 
Mor^ages and Usurious Loans Amendment Bill. 

Sir Abdul Qayum Khan, Minister, said that the Government were seriously 
considering the reor^nisation of primary education. 

Sir Qeorgu Cunningham, Finance Member, associated himself with the spirit of 
the . resolution assuring .them that the Government would be fair to both sides. A 
complete solution .of the problem could not be achieved without a complete readjust- 
ment of the agricultural life. Hohoped that the question would be considered at 
the forthcoming iiiter-Provincial Economic Gonferenec. 

The resolution was passed. The House then adjourned till the 15tb. 


The Shariat Bill 

lith. MARCH:— Exciting scenes wore witnessed when the Independents who 
form the main opposition bloc in the Council staged a ‘^walk out'’ as a mark of 
protest against the President's Tuling holding that the motiou for immediate consi- 
deratiou of Mr. HabibuUah Kfmha Shariat Bill was out of order as the seveu 
days’ notice, which was required, was not given* 

Four memhers of the Liberal Party, including Khan Bahadur Abdwr Rahim 
Khan, Deputy President, also joined in the "walk-ont”. 

The Preaident, Khan Bahadur Abdul Oaf car Khan, explaining the position, 
said that when on the score of time-limitation the motion was not admitted, the 
mover applied to invoke the exceptional powers of tbc Chair for the suspension of 
the Standing Order. The Chair had given best consideration to this aspect of the 
question. The circumstances of the ease, the President added, did not justify the 
exercise of exceptional powers. The bill introduced was of very vital importauco 
and would affect the social, religious and economic fabric of a large portion of 
the society and rural inhabitants of the Province, who formed 93 per cent of the 
entire population. “It also affects and abrogates several legislative enactments 
which are in force lor three decades and designed for the benefit of the agricul- 
turists. Obviously the Chair eatiiiot lend itself, by exercise of its ezci^tional powers, 
to thrust BO suddenly upon society a mcasore of such great importance and 
implication. There is no urgency either and the law which has stood the test of 
centuries can easily stand over for anotberaix months”. 

The Bill aimed at enforcement of Muslim personal law regarding snoccssion to 
special property of females, betrothal, marriage, divorce and power of adoption 
and guardianship. 

On the motion of Sir Abdul Qayum, Minister, thc'.Council a^eed to circulation, 
for eliciting public opinion by the next session, of Mr. GhuTam Rabbani’s Rural 
Areas Bill ana Rai Sidiib Mehrehand's Local Option Bill providing for restriction 
of sale (rf intoxicating liquor. The Council then adjouroed. 


Voting on Bcjdget Demands 

17lh. MARCH The Council commenced to-day voting on budget demands. 
Fifteen cuts in respect of twenty-eight demands were tabled. .The cuts were either 
rqeeted, withdrawn or not moved. 

As announced by the President yesterday, the last demand wu taken first. 
Thres lakhs were granted in respect of advances of loans. An interesting debate 
followed Rai Sahib RochiranVs five rupees cut to criticise the general policy of 
the Government. 

“Indiscriminate award of takavi to the rich, ignorm the needs of the poor 
Zamindara” was sabjeoted to criticism by severali members. The cut was withdrawn. 

Another debate ensued on the motion of Malik Khudabakhsh, l/sader of the 
Oppositioa, lor the total rqection of Bs. 27,000 in respect of expenditure in England 
witli a view to effect economy because expenditure was not egntemplated by the 
tanne of the subvention. Sir Oeorge Cunningham, Finance filember, said that 
uR Haig Committee was unable to include expeoditure in Eogliad in 
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tli6 iiib?eiitio]i fiffore «nd left it to the Goferoment of India to fix the aaiii 
whUih was inolndra in thelanbfention. The ent was rejected. 

Demanda in respect of stationery, printing, connhuted Tslae of pensions, 
superannuation allowances and pensions were next passed without discussion. 

The demand for Bs. 3237,000 in respect of Ci?il Works (transferred) was 
passed after discussion on Bs. 60.000 cut moved by iialik Khuidbakh$ht Leader 
of Ihe .Opposition, to curtail expenditure relating to omeere’ bungalows. 

The fast demand was made by the Minister, Sir Abdul Qayum, for Bs. 

3.13.000 in respect of Agriculture. 

A cut of Bs. 5 by an Independent member to bring to the Government's 
notice that the Agriculture Draartment had not proved beneficial was withdrawn, 
after the Minister’s assurance. The House then adjourned till the 19ih. 

IM. MARCH The Connell passedtto-day Minister Sir Abdul Qayum 
Kkan*i demands for Bs. 6, 01,000 under the heads Medical, Publio Health and 
Bs. 20,89,000 lor Edncation. Cuts were moved but were rejected. 

Lack of extensive attempts to combat malaria and tuberenlosis was pointed out and 
Government’s attention was drawn towards thetilMreatment of patients in hospitals, 
when Mr. Abdul Hamid Khan moved a cat for Bs. 3 on the Medical and Publio 
Health demand. The Miniatar said that they were doing their best to combat 
malaria and oonaldering a tuberculosis sanatorium scheme. 

Rai Sahib Meharehand Khanna*s cut of Bs. 1,200 in the education grant was 
rejected by 8 to 21 votes. 

The House was discussing Bat Sah&> Boehiram'a cut to raise a debate on the 
general unequal distribution of expenditure when the Council adjourned. 

Tee Finanoe Bill Passed 

20lh. MARCH The Council passed the Finance Bill to-day. The Preaideni 
applied the gnillotine when the House was discussing the Finance uemher'a demand 
lor Bs. 8,79,000 for jails and convicts settlements. Mr. Abdul Ohafoor Khan 
(Independent) through a token out urged the undesirability of transf^ring 
frontier prisoners to non-Frontier jails and drew attention to ill-treatment in jail. 

Sir (horge Cunningham^ Finance Member, said that if a prisoner’s relatives 
exerted the right influenoe. and induced him to< co-operate,, the Government would 
consider free ticket concession^ He assured the House that very lew Frontier 
prisoners were left in non- Frontier jails. 

Alter the guillotine the Preaident put to vote the remaining demands which 
were passed, after the Opposition challenged three divisions and lost on. the Irrigation 
capital and expenditure demand for Bs. 4,35,000, Bs.. 89,000 for Excise and 
Begiatration, and' Bs. 3,34,000 for Land Revenue and Stamps. 

The Council also passed the demand for Rs. 14,43.000 for General Administra- 
tion (Reserved), Bs. 45,000 General Administration (Transferred) and Bs. 838.000 
for Administration of Justice. Earlier, the Finance Member*a demand of Bs. 

29.33.000 for Polioe was passed. 

A token eat by Mr. Hidayatulla Khan, urging promotion of 20 per cent of 
Provincial Servioe Police Officers to the Imperial Police Service was withdrawn 
after the assurance of the Ihspector-General of Police and the Home MembcTr both 
of whom paid a tribute to the Berviees of the Provincial Service Officers. 

A greater part of the day was devoted to the discusBion of Minister Sir Abdul 
Qayum Khana demand for Bs. 20,89,000 for education. All the four cuts moved 
were defeated. The House then adjourned. 

Indian Arms Act Frontier Amend* Bill 

22ad. MARCH On the motion of the Finance ifemhsr, Mr. Cunningham, the 
Oonnoil passed the Indian Arms Aet North-West Frontier Province Amendment Bill 
as reported by the Select Oommittee which opined that the Bill did not infringe the 
right of the .pubKe. A Urge quantity of arma and ammunition was imported into 
Britiih territory which were used for the eommission of violent crimes. The num* 
her of proseeulions under Section 19 (F) of the Arms Act, therefore, was very 
large ana the obtaining of the previous sanction under Section 29 immensely in- 
ereaaed the burden of the work ol Diatriet Magistrates. The Bill repeals Section 
29 of the Arma Aet obviating the neeeisity for pmioua aanetiem. 

The Connell then adjourned tins dtc. 
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WINTEB SESSION^NAGPUE^lSth to 26th. JANUARY 1934 
Offigul Bills 


Hie winter seeeion of the C. P. Legislstire Council opened et Nggpur on the 
IM JeniNMry 1934 with the hon. Mr. S. W, A. Ritvh Preeident in the chair. Hie 
Eicellency Bit Hyde Gowan who entered the Honee in a procession addrcnsed the 
members whereupon the House adjourned lor a while. 

The House then proceeded with officiarbills. The bon. Mr. £ Gordon presented the 
report of the select committee on the C. P. Land Revenue {Amendmenf^ Bill which 
was then taken into consideration and passed into law. This was followed the 
introduction of the C. P. Debt Conciliation {Amendment) Bill by the bon. Mr. E, 
Oordmif the Ueuriout Loans {C. P, Amendment) Bill by the Hon. Vr. Bao, the 
C, P, Irrigation Amendment Bill by the hon. Mr. H. Gordon and the C. P. Village 
Panckayat (Amendment) Bill by the hon. Mr.JIf. K. Shareef, 

Darina the coarse of the discassion on the hills, the Leader of the Hoaee 
announced that the motion referring to a 'select committee the C. P. Hinau Beiigioue 
and Okaritab/le Trust Bill introduced by Dr. Pamabrao DeshmML ez>Minister, in 
the Angnst session of the Council and circulated for clteiting public opinion would 
not be made. 


6p£Cial Enactment for Nagpcr Municipality 

IMi. JANUARY Mr. P. IF. Fulay mo?ed a resolution for constitatina the 
Nagpur city mnnicipanty and the cirii station snb-committee under a special en- 
actment and miking statutory prortsion for the appointment of ezeentiFe officer, 
health officer, educational officer and improvement trust, with adequate power on 
the lines of other improvement trusts in India. He urged the aimintment of a 
municipal commissioner for managing the growing activities of Nagpur. It was 
impossible, he said, to develop Nagpur without an improvement trust. He bitterly 
opposed the constituting of the civil station sub-committee into an independent 
and autOBomoui body separate from the Nagpur municipal committee. 

Mr. C. R Parakh moved an amendment to include the words 'on lines of the 
Bombay City Corporation Act’ after the words 'special enactment’ and to insert 
the words 'guaranteeing the independence of internal administration of the civil 
station area now administered by the civil station sub-committee which is in ezis- 
tence since 18S4’. 

The hon. Mr. if. Y. Shareef Minister for Local Self-Government, opposed both 
the amendment and the resolution on the ground that Nagpur bad not yet deve- 
loped to such an eztent as to require a corporation. The' amendment was rejected. 
The House divided and rejected it by 6 to 83 votes. 

Revenue Assessment in Berar 

Mr. S, G, Sapkal recommended by a resolution that the recovery of such por- 
tion of land revenue as was increased at the time of the last settlement in Buldana 
district and in Akot, Balapur and Akola Taluk of A kola district be stopped and 
t^t henceforth assessment of land revenue in this part should be the same as 
what it was previous to such settlement. 

On the resolution a protracted discus^n took place on the settlement adminis- 
tration and land revenue policy of the Government. Mr. B. G, Khaparde, in lending 
support, gave a graphic description of the miseries of agriculturists in Berar due 
to ooereive processes and declared that they were selling trinkets on the persons of 
their nearest and dearest to pay Oovemment revenue, Mr. 7. C, B. Jayaratnam, 
settlement commissionmr, and the boo. Mr. EL Gordon, Fuiane& Member, daied the 
elu^ and maintained that the sstUements were tasUfiahie. finally the reaolotion 
waa carried the GovemiBent not chaUenging a divimoii. The House then adjourned 
IBI the28nd. 
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iBBioATtoir Act Amutd, Bojl 

Umd, iAiniAEY mofiog the Irrigitloii Aet Ameiiding Bill Unlay, Mr, 
ChrdoH laid that the pieeeot •ysteia of aaeeMing irrigatioa leteaiie waa tecy eon- 
plicated and aeoeiaitated the employment of an andnly espeuife eetabliahment. If 
the ^etem were cimplified, the ateff oonld be ledneed. The Piopoaed ayatem of 
aaaeaament waa already in eiiatenee in the adioming protinoe of Bihar and Oriaaa 
and was adfantaijpeoaa to the onltivator. The Home nnanimomly agreed to dtcalaie 
the Bill lor eliolting pnUio opinion thereon. 

0. P. MunciPALinBi Auevd. Bill 

Hon. Mr. M. Y. 8hart§ft next preaented the Ireport of the Select Committee on 
the Central Profinoee Mnotcipalitiee Amendment Bill. One of the claneea of the 
Bill eonght to dieqnalify membm and ofSee-bearers of municipal committeea from 
holding oflice in the erent of their failing to* pay muntcipal duea within thirty 
daya from the date of apecial notice. 

The Honae unanimonaly paaied the BUI into law. 

Opiuv Bmokiko Act Amend. Bill 

Mr. V, B, OhoubaVi Opinm Smoking Act Amendment Bill, which waa enacted 
into law, brought the day’s business to a close. This Bill was first introduce 
on the 24th July last. It had undergone no change in the Select Committee and was 
nnanimomly passed into law. 

C. P. Debt Conciliation Act Amend. Bill 

The C. P. Debt Conciliation Aet Amendment Bill, increasing the maximum 
strength of conciliation boards from fi?e to nine members, was passed into law 
without a discussion. 

UeuRiocB Loans (0. P.) Amend. Bill 

Mr. Raghavndra Rao then mofed that the ‘’tJsuiious Loans (C. P.) Amend* 
ment Bill” defining what constitutes an excessive rate of interest be circulate for 
eliciting public opinion thereon. Mr. Rao said that the subject-matter of the Bill 
was of the greatest importance at the moment. He referred to the conclusion 
of the Royal Commission on Agriculture that the Usurious Loans Aet of 19l8 
remained practically a dead letter in the province. The Bill was as good an 
ittempt to improve the conditions of credit as was possible in the existing 
zircumstances. 

All sections of the House, excepting Nationalists, headed by Mr. Khaparde, 
demanded that the Bill be referred to a select cdmmittec, in view of the immediate 
need of giving effect to the provisions of the Bill. Nationalists were for circulation 
and opi^sed reference to a select committee. Ultimately, the House agreed to 
allow leave to the Homo Member to withdraw hia motion and to make a fresh 
motion for reference of the Bill to a select committee to-morrow. 


Other Official Bills 

23rd. JANUARY:— In the Council to-dsy two important Bills, namelyi the 
Usurioui Loana Aniandment and the Money Lenders Bills were introdneed by 
the Borne Member and referred to a Select Comroiltee. 

The first Bill ia baaed on the lines of the Bengal Money Lenders Bill, md 
providea that compound interest in excess of ten per cent would be eicenive and 
alao authoriaea courts to presume the rate of interest excessive and tranaaction 
unconaciooable, if the interest in the case of secured loans exceeds 18 per cent. 

The Moneylenders Bill, framed on the lines of the Punjab Begnlation Accounts 
Act of 1030, embodying in addition the principle of Damdnpat, and alao giving 
eonrta extended power in fixing inatalmenta for execution of decrees* met with a 
rtorm of protest from some membert headed by Mr. Khaparde^ Nationalist Leader, 
whose amendment for circulating the Bill for eliciting public opinion was lost. 

The Hw'ble Mr, ChoubaVs 5 , P, Excise Amendment Bill and Hon. Mr. M, Y, 
^ars^f 0. P. Village Panehagat Amendment BilL wen then passed into 
Uw. The former Bill provides for more etringent proviaiona to deal with habitual 
ofibndeis. 

The following three bllliwere then aent to a select committee. Hon, Mr. Bhareefs 
P. Locaf Belf^Oovernment Second Anundmeni Bi7l, the C, P. Village 
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Panekaifai Amendment Sill and Hon. Mr. CkaubaVt Central Provineee Pretention of 
Cattle bieeaeee Bill. 


NoN-oFnciAL Bills 

24lli. JANUARY t— The Oouaeil defoted the whole day to dieentBion of non- 
official Bills. The first two bills. ?iz. Mr. Fulau*e Munieipalities Amendment Sill 
(prohibiting the employment of woman and children at night in mnnietnal markets) 
and Mr. r. M, KaUfe Nagpur Univereitg Amendment Bill were qnickly disposed 
of and passed. 

Mr. P. KohUfe Local Belf-Oovemment Amendment Bill and the C. P. Muniei* 
palitiee Amendment Bill were next passed. These dealt with the disability of law- 
yers snspended from practice or conficted for political offences from contesting 
elections to local bodies. 

Hon. Mr. Shareef, Minister, explaining the Go? emment’s mition stated that It was 
desirable to keep away unhealthy influences from these bodies. 

Mr. if. P. Koihffe Village Panokay at Amendment Bill which sought to confer 
wider powers on local bodies occupied much of the time of the House to-day, but 
was nltlmatelly thrown out. 

Mr. P. Pande*e C. P. Land Revenue Amendment Bill, designed to repeal the 
profislon of the Befenue Code by which a defaulter could be put under arrest or 
detained In the ciril jail until refeone was irecoreied was after some discussion 
referred to a select committee. 

Mr. R. W, Fulay’e {Lakour) C. P. Induetrial Dehtore Bill, which was proposed 
to be referred to a select committee^ et oked an objection from Mr. Kamtker 
(Nationalist, Buldana), who enquired if a Bill defeated in a prerious session could 
be brought up again. 

Ike iPreeiaent ruled that, as there were no specifio prorision in the standing 
orders on this question, he would gtre the benefit of doubt to Mr. Fulay. 

Mr. Khaparde (Leader of the Nationalists) was the oniT ospponent of this Bill, 
as he considered that it would restrict the flow of capital from the creditor to the 
industrial debtor. He bitterly complained that the C. P. Council was persistently 
passing Mslation which wu definitely in Uie interest of one class of nersons. 

Mr. tvlay pointed out that the Bill had been fnmed in accordance with the 
rooommendations of the Boyal Commission on Labour, and be asked the House to 
be more generous towards poor people. He was backed by Messrs. Deshmukh, 
8. If. Bdiman and 'Rogers. 

Mr. Cordon reeapituTated the circumstances under which the House had previ- 
ously negatived the measure, but on this occasion he said the Government would 
remain neutral and would not put any objection if the House desired to adopt it. 
The motion for a select committee was accepted. The House then adjourned. 

0. F. Municipautibb Amend. Bill 

2Sth. JANUARY The Council spent a most dreary day to-dj^, discussing non- 
official resolutions after disposing of legislative business. Mr. R. W. Fulay (Labour), 
moved that his Central Provinces Muiiicipalitles Amendment Bill seeking to extend 
the life of the Municipal Committees from three to five years, be referred to a select 
committee. Mr. Fulay observed that the present lease of three years’ life was too 
small. The first year was generally spent in studying problems and by the time a new 
policy was being worked by such a committee, the third year approached and very 
little work was done as the members felt that they must look to the elections rather 
thMi lo the work of nivic improvement. 

Mr. R. A. Kanitker (Buldana) opposed the principle of the Bill and stated 
that the proposed move had not the sanction of the electorate. He did not attach 
any value to the views of municipal committees, as the prosent members were 
persons going to be benefitted by the proposed legislation. Ho moved an amend- 
ment for reareulation of the Btli for eUciting the opinion of the electorate. Mr. 
Bapkal (Afcola), oppoaiqg the amendment, said that it was too much to say that 
mnnldpalitieo did net reflect pubtte opinion. Rat Bahadur Nayudu, Leader (3 the 
Demoomts, supported Mr. ISjsntiker’a amendment. Mr. JColAe from Yeotmal, 
supporting the amendmenli advocaled a referendum being token on the question. 

Ttm amendment was carried by 81 votes to It. 

F ma rkm sfltor Silk wm Ihon teoteoed, and oiienlatod lor dfldtiiig o^alon. 
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Non-Official RsflOLimoNB 

Only three rcRolnh'ooB were discussed in the Oonooil to-day, two of which were 
carried without a division. The first stood in tibe name of Mr. 7*. 8, Patti, but 
was moved by Rao Saheh V, 8. Patil in the absence of the former. It urfied the 
eiemption of the income derived from ginnioff raw cotton. Several members suppor- 
ted Mr. Patil’a resolution. 

Mr. C. D, Deshmukh, Finance Secretary, eiplaiaing the Governments* view said 
that there was already a weighty body of opinion asking why agricnltnrists’ income 
should not be taxed. He could not see why exemption should be muted in the 
case of a particular section of the community or a particular commodity. He feared 
that the proposed exemption would benefit only a feWk Finally, he undertook to 
forward the proceedtnga to the Government of India as the matter was beyond the 
competence of the Lo^ Government. He added i^at he could not give any nnder- 
tald^ on the subjeet which might pr^ndioe the Government of India’s decision. 

The resolution was carried. 

Seth Duiiahand (Saugor) by a resolution urged the appointment of debt concilia- 
tion boards for districts as a whole, and not lor tahsils. 

Mr. if. P. Kolha moved an amendment that conciliation boards should be extend- 
ed to all districts of 0. P. and Berar. The mover accepted the amendment. 

Poo Bahadur Dadu Dwarkaaaih Singh, Bao Bakaaur K. 8, Nayudu, Dr. Pofi- 
fokrao Deshmukh, Mr. W. F. Deshmukh, Mr. 8. Pandey, Mr. Ifiikar Ali, Mr. 
ChunUal Verma and Mr. Ragurktr supported the resolution. Mr. 8, if. RfAiman 
opposed the resolution. The Hon’ble Mr. P. Oorden, Finance Member, opposed the 
rmution on financial grounds and stated that the Government favoured a gradual 
expansion of these boards, as debt conciliation wu still In an experimental stage. 
The resoiotion was carried. 

IMaeaaaion on the resdlntion of Mr. Paiyahrao Deshmukh recommending the 
stopping of the execution of civil decrees and the Oo-operatlve BegistraPs award 
for two years in view of sneoessive laiinre of crops and low prices hM not conclu- 
ded when the Oonneii was adjourned. 

PuiA fOB Bbvxnux BBmasioN 

26lh. JANUARY In the Oonneii to-day, Mr. Ksdar, Leader of the Ooalition 
Party, moved ‘‘that in view of the general laiinre of crops and that the abnormally 
low rates of agricultural prodnen this Council recommends to the Government that it 
be pleased to remit twenty five per cent to the land revenue for the current 
agncnltural year and suspeod the recovery of the suspended land revenue, taeeavi 
and other agncultural loans by the Government”. 

In moving the resolution, Mr. Kedar observed : "Mine is a modest demand. 
Ihe Government must do something to rdieve the agricnlturista. I realise the dlffl- 
cnlties of the Government, but the difficulties of the agriculturists are greaterlthan 
those of the Government.” 

Mr. if. P. Ktdhs moved an amendment that for the words *to suspend recovery 
of suspended land revenue”, the words *to remit or suspend as the ease may be 
the recovery of the current land revenue and also of the re-suspendcd, suspended 
or unsuspraded arrears of land revenue” shidl be substituted. 

Ideth Thaknrdas, Mr. Aijunlal and Beth Sbeolal spoke in support of the resolution. 

The Basenue Secretary observed that though some* damage to crops bad been 
caused by the recent fioods in Berar and parU ox O P., it was wrong to say that 
there had been a franeral laiinre of crops. The total area under cultivation of 
cotton and rice had risen as epinpared with last year, while that of Jnar had fallen. 
In consequence of the Indo-Japanese trade agreement, the rates of cotton bad 
considerably gone up. Proceeding, Mr. Banerjee said that the condition of the 
peasant did not show any appropriate deterioration, as compared with the previous 
years. Ihe Government had already launched on measures calculated to give relief 
and minimum agricultural produce was exempted from attachment. Mr. Banerjee con- 
rinded that the condition ot the agriculturist was not so gloomy as it was pictured 
to be and none of their forebodings had turned out to m true. No ease bad been 
made out for wholesale remission or suspension of land revenue and the Government 
were doing all they could to the areas that had suiiered from local calamities. 

The hOB. Mr. B, Oordon said that there was still good margin left in the agrl- 
raltuxists’ Income In spite of the remission of 12 and a half per cent in Madras, 
the QL P. ineidenee on acreage compared favourably with the xedueed rate in Madras. 

80 
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Ha itked the Hooae to detorinine whether it wonld be a practical pnpoiitfcm to 
deprite the State of a rerenne of Ra. lakhs lor the sake of a lew a&ma* benefit 
to iodifidiials, which meant limiting; all the eetirities of the Goferameot. 

Mr. Koihe*i amendment was declared carried without a dirisioo. 

Frost Havoc 

Frost and the damag;e cansed by it to crops formed the snbjeet of an adjourn* 
ment motion which was moved by Air. JT. P. Pande but was ultimately withdrawn, 
after one hour’s discnsiion* Mr. Pande said that the recent frost in Narsinapnr ana 
Jnbbttipore districts chme In as a fresh calamity. It had also sfiectedT parts M 
Berar. He pleaded that in view of this unusual phenomenon, the Local Government 
should wly to the Government of India for drawing njpon the famine relief 
fund. He also urgjed the Finance Member to tour the affected areas with a view to 
obtainina first-hand information. Seven non-official members supported the motion. 

The Hon. Mr. E. Gordon, replying, stated that the Goverumeot were not in 
possession of full information on the point. The Government would expedite the 
enquiiy into the matter and they would not be slow in granting relief to the agri- 
culturists if the situation warranted the same. On this assurance, the mover withdrew 
the motion. The House then adjoarned sine die. 

Budget Section— Nagpur— *26th. February to 9lh. March 1934 

FiNANaAL Statement for 1934-35 

**AU recent budgets of this Government have been based on the principle that 
we should, in times of depression, husband our 'resources and embark upon no 
heroic schemes, which we cannot afford. Government believes that at this time its 
primary duty is to attempt, at whatever sacrifice of desirable developments, to 
balauce its expenditure with its income and that it will be serving the best interests 
of the province, if it hands over to the new Government, under the new constitu- 
tion, n Imey of finaocial stability and a future that is not heavily mortgaged,” 
■aid the Hon’ble Mr. E, Gordon^ Finance member, presenting his budget before the 
C. P. Legielitive Council at Nagpur on the 26tb. February 1934. 

The Finance Member announced that the budget provides for a revenue of Rs. 
473,17 lakhs and an expenditure, charged to revenue of Rs. 471,03 lakhs, leaving a 
surplus of Rs. 2,14 lakhs. Adding the debt head, but excluding famine relief funds, 
the total receipts are expected to amount to Rs. 434,80 lakhs and the total expeodi- 
ture to Rs. 531,31 lakhs, leaving an estimated closing balance of Rs. 3,50 lakhs. It 
is hoped to have Rs. 46,30 lakhs in the Famine Relief Fund. 

Speaking on new expenditure, the Finance Member pointed out that owing to 
continued financial stringency, cuts made in the current year in general purposes 
and education grants were maintained. Provision was made for Rs. 24,000 as grants 
to co-operative inbtitutes and Rs. 15,000, for the destruction of rats in Nagpur and 
Jubbulpore towns. The bulk of the new provision, amounting to Rs. 3.94 lakhs, will 
be spent on road-work, financed from the Road Development Fund.. A sum of Bs, 
42,000 was provided for buying new machinery (or the Government Press. 

Referring to the debt position, the ifon'blc Member said that the total indebted- 
ness had increased by Rs. 12.17 lakhs. The amount, which they now had to repay 
in tiiu Famine Relief Fund, bad decreased by Rs. |9,76 lakhs, while debts over 12 
lakhs, have been reduced. Capital of just over 19 lakhs had been simultaneously 
written off. Concluding, the Finance Member said that on the revenue side, owing to 
the present agricultural depression, land revenue receipts, which accounted for more 
than half the total receipts, were at a complete standstill. The Excise revenue had 
decreased by one crore, as compared with the peak income, and about three-foarths 
of a crore} as compared with the average Income. 

Gekeral Discussion of Budget 

27th. FEBRUARY The general discussion on the budget commenced to-day* Mr. 
K, P, Pande (Sihora) who opened the attack complained that t^ budget eontsined 
no provision for remissions of land revenue in spite of several resolutiou passed 
by the Council and had beeu prepared without any regard to suffering masses. 

Mr. R M, Rahiman (Akeia) sounded a note of warning and urgM that, in the 
interests cd all concerned the new reforms shduld bo insugnrsted as ssriy ss 
possible. He regretted that in spite of the Viceroy’s announcement over Benr, the 
position leimioed what it was before the snnoanoemenr. He .felt that the Oorem- 
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mwt dioald ^f6 allowed Bertr to enter the Federation as a separate unit and 
tolad to see how ei^tiog diffieullies eonld be solfod hon^inK Borar with C. P. 
Frooeeding, Hr. Bahiman said there can be no gainsaying iho fact that the 
Gofmownt had endeatoared to carry oat the wishes of the House as regards 
letreiiehiBent more than half way. But there was a limit to everything and no 
farther sabstantial gnomics were possible. The iiriniary function of every 
Govemmnt was to administer its alTairs In sach a manner as would lead to the 
proapmty of the people in general. The only course left open to the House now 
was ather to be ready for fresh taxation or allow the activities of nation-building 
departmmts to^me to a stand-slill. Another complaint of the people to which 
the speaker wished to draw the attention of the Government was the unequal 
distribatiott of funds in the various departments of Government, 

TlMkur XJtnedsiwfh (Akola) urged the remission in land revenue and pointed out 
that Madras and other Provinces nave done much to relievo agricultural distress. 

Rqo Bahadur Kcihari (Berar Commerce) emphasised the ne^ for industrial 
education while Seth Sfieolal in a lengthy sp^ch'deplorcd the increased process fees. 

JO^an Bahadur Tarapore (Drug) congratulated the hon Mr. £. Gordon for 
presenting a sarplus budget and opposed the proposed tax on tobacco. Tobacco, 
he said, is not more a luxury to the agriculturist who wants to forget his present 
distress by a puff of smoke. He fervently appealed to the Government to patronise 
the local presses and specially drew the attention of the Government to die 
Central India Press where the *‘Daily News’’ was printed. 

Mr. C. B. Parakh (Nagpur).joined in the chorus of congratulations and advoca- 
ted reorientation of the excise policy in view of the abnormal fall in the excise 
revenue. The experiment in America had proved that the policy of prohibition bad 
failed and it was essential that the policy of complete prohibition by stages to 
which Government stood committed, should be revised. He feared that the House 
would not agree to fresh taxation on tobacco unless further retrenchment in superior 
services was effected. 

Mr. Kclhe (Yeotmal), put up a strong pica for the reduction of Rs. 50 lakhs io 
the estimates of land revenue receipts with a view to afford relief to the cultivator. 

The Hon. Mr. if. Y. Shareef (Minister for Education) stated that the Govern- 
ment functioned as a whole and the transferred department could be administered 
consistently with efficient administration of all departments. The maximum of bene- 
fit at a minimum of expenditure was the watchword of Government at the present 
juncture. Referring to the complaint of Khan Saheb Muzaffar Hussain (Deputy 
President) t^t the budget paid no attention to the needs !of Berar Muslims, the 

Minister stated that the Government had to deal with all alike, and assured the 

House that their handicaps in education would be removed as soon as the finances 
improved. Proceeding, he narrated various steps i taken by the Government to 
improve public health and minimise infant mortality. It was his experience that 

sduit education had failed and that the results obtained from fifty adult schools 

were far from eocouraging. 

The Hoo. Mr. Choubal (Excise Minister) was optimistic about village uplift work 
which was being carried on in every province of India. The Government, be said, 
will certainly welcome the constructive suggestions as regards excise. 

The Hon. Mr. E, Baghavendra Rao, Home Member, announced that in pur- 
suance of the resolution recently passed by the Council, the Goveroment had 
ordered a reduction of process fees in rent suits and the decision of the Govern- 
ment would be gazett^ soon. The policy of the Oovernment was not to encourage 
recruitment to the services on a communal basis, but consistent with the standard 
of efficiency, Government were prepared to accommodate members of the depressed 
classes in snbo^inate jadicial service and the police. 

. Hon. Mr. E, Gordon wound up the debate. He was glad that members appre- 
ciated the efforts of Government to cut down expenditure. He was at a loss to 
know why members should not ask the Government to follow the example ox 
Madras in the matter of the restoration of the salary cut if it was to follow that 
Provinoe as regards the remission of land reveones. The time had not yet come 
when unemployment was serious in any degree, and the Government were remy 
wi^ their programme if and when occasion arose. He expressed ioabij^y IjO 

eny herom metsuree to wipe out agricultural indebtrancM. 1^. ^ laim had 
^ now been remitted and land revenue to Uie extent of Rs. 16 lakhs had bera 
^nspeuded. Ooucluding, the Finance Member was confident, that, if they kept their 
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heidf «bofe water for eome time more^ better timea woald Idawo. The Coaneil then 
adjocrned. 

Voting on Budget Demands 

2Sth. FEBRUARY Voting on Budget grants commenced to-day. The MinUUr 
for Jfftieuliure (transferred) mo?ed a demand for Be. 8,36, 450, but after cdTeeiiog 
eats in this sum to the amount of Rs. 101, the rest of this demand was carried by 
the House. The ncxt^ demand under head Veterinary charges for Its. 3,73,9dD 
moved by the same Minister was after some discussion carried. Moving a token 
cut of rupee one under the head Agriculture, Mr. Rahiman^ Member from Berar, 
suggested the abolition of the Agricultural College which he thought was a waste 
of money and instead, he advised that more money should be spent on popularising 
agricultural education In primary and secondary schools. 

Mr. JtcNee, Director ol Public Instruction, replying stated that the introduction 
of agricultural education in all schools was not i^ssibie as every such institution 
necoM farms for practical lessons which was not always possible in cities. He, 
however, informed the House that from 1936 onwards the Board High Schools 
would be introducing agriculture os an optional subject in school-leaving certificate 
examination. 

2nd. MARCH :-*Tho policy of the Government in the matter of co-opera- 
tive credit was subjected to severe criticism in the Council to-day. when discussion 
on the token cut of Mr. M. P. Kolhe was resumed. Several, mem Ivers alleged that 
the edifice of the co-operative movement was crumbling and urged that the same 
should be pulled down. Mr. R* N, Banerjee, Revenue Secretary, in defending the 
issue ol coercive processes, submitted that without these, the movement would 
Sttfifer heavily. He added that coercive procesBcs were resorted to only in extreme 
eases where debts appeared to be irredeemable. Mr. K Z>. Koike (Bhandara) 
wanted that both non-oflicials and officials should evolve a policy to meet the 
situation, which was admittedly serious. Naik^ D. Y, tRajurker. who supported the 
cut, said that Government should have advanced sufficient loan to the provincial 
bank and stopped sales of lands of debtors. 

The Hon. Minister, Mr. Choubalj regretted the absence of any practical sugges- 
tions from members. The Government, he said, has a definite policy of eliminating 
indebted members from societies and starting new societies on neir lines. Fresh 
financing of short-term loans, conserving of resources of banks, establishment of 
Land-Mortgage banks, and reduction in the rate of inferest arc some of the mea- 
sures which Government is taking. Proceeding, Mr. Cboubal said, that if the move- 
ment had not come up to their expectation, it was not the fault of Government. 
If the edifice of the whole movement were to be palled down as suggested by some 
members, it would only aggravate the issue and not minimise the difficulties of 
agriculturists. If the movement is to be altogether liquidated it cannot be restarted 
until after a generation. Mr. Kolhe pressed his cut to a division which resulted in 
a tie 32 voting for and 32 against it and with the President’s casting vote going 
against, it was lost. 

Mr. 8, M, Rahiman (Akola) t jen moved a token cut for stressing the need for 
appointing a Provincial Service officer to the post of senior Deputy Registrar and 
complains that the post bid been filled by an I. C. 8. omoer. Mr. N. i. 
Roughton (Chief Secretary) in opposing the cut said that the appointment was not 
wiUun the competence of the Local Government and had been made by the Seeie- 
tuy of State. The cut was carried by 30 to 20 votes. 

The close votiog on Mr. Kolke'% token cut which sought to denonnee the 
Ministers’ policy emboldeued the Opposition members who were opposed to the 
entire demand of Rs. 1,77,999 and pressed it to a division. The dmand was to 
their surprise carried by 31 votes to 28. This was the first oocnsion on which 
entire demand lor toy grant was pressed to s division. The disoussion on demnnds 
note Industries (tmosferred) was proceeding when the Council ndjonmed. 

Srd. MARCH An nUenpl of the Opposition members to subrert the Ministn 
pcofed abortive to-day when n token ent tobled by Mr. Tkahtr Umtd Bimgk, sesk* 
fiig to censnre the raicy of the Minister in ehnm of PaUie Works Dq^s^en^ 
sms delsttsd by 35 volel to ta Mr. tiaed Mngh. in mofing the ent, eritieisN 
the poHoy of retiansfetfing of works from loonl bodist to the Public Woiki 
DspnrtssMit. He wss snppomd by riz meabsfo* 
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Ibe boo. Mr. (73oii3a(, MiDnter, in oppoting tbe eat, nid be wu pnnaiog ibe 
poliej laid down bv tbe Government, vijB., of pTneinff erteriel roede of grent pnblie 
imponnnee under tbe control of the Pnbllc Works Df^nrtment The Government 
bad deeid^ to appoint n committee to review the progress made by District Coun- 
cils in order to arrive at a final deeiaton. 

Mr. A*. Gordon. Mr. Hydo, Chief Engioecr, Dr. P. Deshmukh and Mr. 
S, M, Bahtman btvoured ibe appointment of a committee. Mrs. Bamabai Tamhe 
wanted a time limit to be imposed so that tbe report of the committee might be 
available before the Oounell was dissolved. The Minister promised to consitmr the 
BQggestion. The cut, when pressed to a division, was lost as stated above. 

Defeat of Ministry 


5tb. MARCH :~Tbe Ministry was defeated at to-day’s sitting of tbe Giuncil. 
Nationalists and Democrats succeeded in throwing oat tbe entire demand of Bs. 
6^31.998 under the head ^^Miscellaneons” (transferred) by 84 votes to 33. 

Regarding tbe Ministerial crisis lobby talks indicated that dissensions had been for 
some time i^t found in tbe Coalition Party, which formed the present Ministry in 
August of last year. For the last three days a trial of strength had been going on 
amongst the various groups in the Council and various combmations and coaliuons 
had oMn in tbe air, the most significant was tbe one that was proposed to be 
formed between the Kedar (Leader, Coalition Party) Group and the Nationalist Party 
(Opposition). When the Council assembled to-day. this disruption and lack of dis- 
cipline in the Coalition Party to get rid of the Minister, Mr. Choubal. was manifest. 

A cut motion against Mr. Chonbars department, moved by a Muslim member, 
was defeated by only one vote, although the Muslim members of tbe Coalition 
Party voted in favour of the cut. This voting demoralised the (Doalition Party 
completely. Mr. ChoubaPs friends of the Coalition Party, on the other band, voted in 
carrying two cut motions and ultimately throwing out tbe entire demand under 
^’Miscelleneous” (Transferred) in charge of tbe senior Minister, Mr. Sbareef. The 
result was taken as a vote of no-confidence in the Ministry. 


6th. MARCH The Council met to-day in a tense atmosphere as it was expected 
that the Ministers would resign. The hopes of the Opposition were belied as 
the Ministers retained their seats characterising yesterday’s defeatt as due to snap 
voting. Tbe House then discussed a token cut of Be. 1 tabled by Mr. Papjabrao 
DeBhmukh under Land Revenue (Reserved) to bring forward the question of tbe 
cmmloyment of backward class candidates who should be given preference over can- 
didfates of other communities if they possessed the minimum qualifications to hold 
any post. Being educationally backward such candidates were not in a position to 
compete with the candidates belonging to advanced communities. Mr. AfacNes, Educa- 
tion Secretary, repudiated the insinuation made in the coarse of the debate that the 
advanced classes had better educational hmilities than the backward ones. 

Mr. N. J. Boughton, Chief Secretary, expressed Oevernment’s sympathy in the 
matter under discussiou and added that tbe policy laid down by the Council in 
1931 was being followed by tbe Government. That policy was of regulating the 
appointments in such a way tiiat while the eflSciency is not sacrificed we requisite 
proportion of representation may as early as possible be attained within a reason- 
■bleneriod. Tbe cut, when pressed to a division, was canied by 30 votes to 24. 

There was a prolonged debate over Mr. Panjakrao^a token cut pleading for 
{w r^ission of land revenue in the fields affeeteo by hailstorm in Amraoii District, 
but the same was withdrawn after Govt’s assuranoe that eve^thiog possible will be 
done to minimise tbe cultivator’s distress on representation in proper quarters. 

The plea that the Government should effect a reduction vaiyiog from 20 to 10 
per cent in the salaries of Government servants as a measure of ;national emergenqr 
wis next made by Dr. PafM Bao Jkahmmkh in moving a token cut. Alluding 
^ ^ nalioiial emeigeoey the speaker s^ that ibis was Avious from the feet that 
as^.bnilding debartaients were starving for want of funds. 

Mr. AT. J, Eoiidtfoa, the Chid Seeretary, in opposing the out, said that tte 
S^Pmr Servieerhad already suffoied and were still soffering by way of reteene^ 
^^ood aalto out. As ngudn the Provincial Services rules relating thetOto 
wid not be eumgd wItiKNit the sanction of the Secretary of State and the li^ 
2555?“®* revised scale wu already in iorae lor new entrants. ^ 

SJSjrtwale Ssrvioas were BMogiely paid and it will te indiseieet to forte 
w low aaiaiisn. Ike aMtionW evrik wtthout a division. 
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TWo more cotn, one by SM Tkaturdoa nrginj; e lomerel redaetUm In knd 
reteone on noeonnt of irenerel depreeeion end the other by llr, JCalJke etreseing the 
need lor the remieeion of the enhenoed land rerenne in the xefieion eettlement in 
Bbw. were carried withont a dirieion. 

Tw entire demand of Bs.*1831|411 under ^Land Bevenac” was then carried. 


ilh. MARCH s— By thirty-three rotes to thirty*one the Oonneil refected a cnt of 
Rs. 19,000 mofM by Mr. ^aparde, leader of the Nationalists, chaTaeterisinn 
Gorernmeni’s |>olicy in nivina rewards to excise officials for detectini; crimes as bad. 
Biters. V, B, Muhal (Minister), C. Z>. Deskmukhf Finance Secrkary and N, J. 
Rougkion^ Chief Secretary, dofendine: Gorernment’s policy, stated that sneh rewards 
acted as enooorajEceraent to officials detcctinfr crimes. The motion was lost, 

Mr. JhmUal Vhrma next moved a cnt of 1^. 10,000 to rednoe the number of 
district excise officers and curtail the rewards to the officials and discuss the excise 
policy ill ffenersl. Mr. Verma made It clear that it was not a censure motion on 
Minister^ but felt that in view of the declared policy of the Conneil of complete 
Prohibition by staples, (here was no need to keep such a stafT. He also nrpted that 
complete Prohibition should be introduced in 6au;;or and Narsinghpnr districts where 
conditions for such a step wore ideal. 

Mr. Ckoubal (Excise Minister) said that Prohibition conid not be introduced 
against the wishes of the people and, nnlcss social conditions were ripe, forcing the 
pace of Prohibition would, he was afraid, lead to several evil consequences, such as, 
an increase in the illicit distillation and breakdown of control. He also asked the 
members to consider the fact that a reduction in the prices of country liquor had 
not an appreciable effect on the illicit distillation. 

The goal could be reached by (1) sale of liquor in a 6xcd quantity (2) reduction 
in number of shops, (3) curtailment in the hours of sale, and (4) the closing of 
liquor shops on festival days. The Government had budgeted the exelac revenue 
at 59.82 lakhs as against the actuals lor 193:i-34 of 58 lakhs. Prior to the adoptidh 
of the policy of Prohibition by stages, Excise revenue stood at Rs. 156 lakhs. 
He deplored (hat while Gfovernment was straining every nerve to achieve the goal, 
no ednoative propaganda was undertaken by non-officials except in isolated 
places. In regard to illicit distillation, the Minister pointed out that the situation was 
grave in civilised districts as in the jungle districts. Within twelve years, the 
greatest social experiment of modern times had proved a failure in America. 

Ooucluding Mr. Choubal asked the House to consider whether a new orientation 
of policy was called and opposed the cut, which was ultimately withdrawn. The 
whole 01 the demand under ^'Excise” was next put to the House and carried. 

Demands under ^'Stamps'’ (Reserved), ^^R^istration” (Transferred), Irrigation 
Works charged to the revenue (Reserved), and Public Works Establishment 
(Transferred) were carried without much discussioD. Neither Blr. Koike, who 
moved a token cut of one rupee urging the abolition of the posts of Gommissioners 
nor Mr. Gordon, the Finance Member, who opposed it, took the subject seriously. 
Mr. Kolhe stated that this question was their hardy annual and the Finance Mem- 
ber’s speech explaining that the proposal had not met with the approval of the 
Secretary of State was brief. The rejection of the cut by 16 votes to 29 caused no 
small amount of surprise as similar cuts have been carried in the past. 

8tli. MARCH With the tabling of the ''oo-coufidence” motions against Bliois- 
tors, members lost all interests in the budget discussion, so much so that when 
the Oonneil reassembled there was no quorum for a while. Mr. R. W. Fulays 
token cut recommeuding that a High Court should be established in these 
Provinces slnBultaneonsly with the introduction of new reforms in the Proviooe was 
carried without a division. 

Mr. Raghavendra Rao, Home Member, said the proposal was under active 
consideration of the Government but he was afraid that the proposal involved extra 
expenditure and wanted to know the views of the House on the subject. Oovern- 
ment’s view was that the gemral taxpayer should not be made to pay for the 
litigant. The aolntion was obviously in the direction of amending the Gourt Fern 
Aet 80 SB to ensure the extra expenditure required. Mr. B. u. Khaparde and 
Rao Bahadur Dadu Dwarkanaih Singh opposed the motion on the ground m 
financial stringency, while Mr. T. J, Kedear and Mr. C, B. Parakh supported the 

^^Tala Jainarayan (Nagpur-Kamptee) next moved a token cut proteating agaioBt 
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Ito PruidMU eti^ tm tinoe It wes n eloee '^tle he wee wiliinc to illow 
mml^ to noc^ th^r rotee In the lobbies. Bnt the C^p^tion ibsteined from 
! diTiiion. XJltimi^y the motion ended in i fietory for the Minieter. 

The whole of the budget biting been passed the Oonncil idjonroed. 

OmciAL Bills 


M. MARCH The Honse proceeded to disonss official Icgislatite basinees 
to-day. Tl^ Hoo. Mr. Raghavendn Rao, Member in charge of Law and Jostioe« 
IKomM the report of the Select Oommittee on CTstcrions Loans (C. P.) Amsndmetif 
Bt/Z, which wiSjMBsed into law, 8etk Sktt^aTB three amendments thereto hating 
been rejected. This bill was introduced in the Jannary session. 

The Hon. Mr. E, Oordon*$ 0. P. Tobacco Taxation Bill, was next circclated 
for eliciting public opinion thereon. 

Mr. Parakk^M adjournment motion was next carried without a dittsion. Mr. 
Parakh said that he thought that the Excise Duty on sugar and matches manu- 
toctured in India would be a great blow to indigenous industry. 

On behalf of the Goternment (he Home Member stated that so far as the 
Central Profinces were concerned the duty would not hare much effect : firstly, 
because there were only one sugar factory and one match factory in the whole 
prorince ; and, secondly, the latter toctory did not come under the category of 
match Isotories which were obliged to pay excise duty. He, howexer, promised to 
send i copy of the debate to the Government of India. 

Ko-Gonfidbnge in Minibtbbs 


The *no confidence’, motion tabled by Mr. ff. Pande and others next*came up tor 
discussion. Moving the no-confidence motion, Mr. £. P. Panels said that, ever since 
the beginning of the session, cuts after cuts were passed by the Council agiiost the 
Minister Mr. M. Y, Shareefj and when such was the case they did not claim a 
division. It wss only the casting vote of the President that came to the resene of 
the Ministry on the demand under the co-operative credit and throwing away 
of the entire demand under **Mi8cellaneotts’' (Transferred) should have made the 
Ministers realise that they did not command the confidence of the Honse and 
resigned. The analysis of voting showed that out of 34 that voted against 31 were 
elected, while only twenty elected members voted for it. The remaining twelve 
votes in tovour or the aemand came from nominated officials. According to the 
rqmrt of the Joint Parliamentary Committee Ministers ought to resign the moment 
they cease to command the confidence of the majority of the elected members. It 
Tas unfortunate that, in spite of its losing the support, the Ministry would not 
get out. It appeared that the Ministry was being maintained by the Government 
in defiance of popular wishes. 

Bderring to the Ministerial contention that it was a snap voting Mr. Pande 
suted that, out of the 68 members present in the bouse, 66 voted and it was 
wrong to chamterise such voting as a snap one. The policy of the Ministers, he 
proceeded, had been such as not to deserve the sympathy of the House and it was 
evident that the Ministry was being Impt in office against the principles of demoerai^y. 

Mr. B. T. Mdngalmoorti, opposing the no-confidence motion, said that no 
substantial reason had been advanced in support of the motion. He felt that the 
President’s rniing given earlier cut both ways and equally applied to the demand 
rejected by the House and could not, in any way, be construra as a oensure against 
the Minister. 

Rao Bahadur NayudUf Leader of the Demderats, said it was an indisputable toet 
that the House had passed censure against the Minister. When supplies were not 
voted It meant that the House had no confidence in the Minister. 
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Iho Oppoa^ had baeo aeeaaed ti hitting below the belt hot Mr. Khapaide 
dinted It . He waa.amaaad ^ the Miniatetial Pnrtp boaatad that the .Miniatry 
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Mr. AwoM l aid £b oonttitationnl poBition wbs thnl the Miniatm need not 
leaign tweaiiae toto cate were o^ed and quoted the hiatorj of the first Labonr 
Qofemment in England in 1934 when aimilar token ents were carried bnt the 
Gofemment did not zeaign. 


that I 

the oirenlar laaned bj the Local Belf-Goferoment will be oonaidered in all ito aapeoU. 
It waa, Indeed, raReftable that the token ont tabled nnder the 8elf-Gk>rern- 

ment demand did not oome in lor diaenaaion, with the reanlt that the Minister 
nerer got an opportnnitj of stating his ease. Mr. Shareef added that in the first 
plaea the eirenlar was mecelj adfiaory In eharaoter and the Goremment had not 
come to any deoiaion in rigard to the pnal action to be taken if any looal body 
refnaedtopay heed to ita adTiee. He further pointed ont that Uie Local Beli- 
Gofemment Department eirenlar went farther than the original eirenlar of 1932 in 
that it applied to all eommnnal organisationa (not mermy Baahtriya Sangh) and 
inelnded Tanjit Tabllqnc and other eommnnal organisationa. The primary objMt of 
the eirenlar was that aerfanta of local bodies donld aroid ereating an impreaaion 
that they belonged to any partienlar organiaation as they depended for their aala- 
riea on the general taa-payera^ monty. 

Mr. Kidar (Minlateriallat) aald that there was only one iaane infolted in the 
motion and that was nntenable and nnaonnd in conatitntional law. EMt cats 
were carried against the Jaiswal-Deahmakh Ministry in 1933 and two in 19OT bat 
the Minlatera did not Naign. Mr. Kedar fkilea to see what sins the preaent 
Ministry had committed. The Ministers had no desire to stick to their posts If the 
flonae passed a oonaidered fcrdiet againat them. If the Opposition were aeriona 
they sbonld hate thrown ont major demanda and the House would then not hate 
been taken by surprise, as waa done in the case of the “Miaeellaneoua” demand. This 
action of the Oppoeition eonatituted what they called hitting below the belt. 

When the censure motion was put to the Hoaae, thy Pruidmt declared it 
carried Judging by the ayea. On a difiaion being claimed by the Minister, Mr. 
Sbareaf, the Freaident asked the members to go to the lobby. 

On votes being Uken u 34 for and 34 against, the Pruidmt gave hia easting 
vote agpdnal the motion which wu thna lost. The President, while giving his 
easting vole againat the no-oonfidenee motion, aaid that bis position waa rather 
delieata. According to convention in LegisUtures all over the oivilised world the 
Chair abonld not precipitate a crisis. He added that the question was also deeided 
to the aame eilbet in the Oonference of Presidents and Depnty PresidenU of Indian 
LsMMatnrea held some time back. 

sir. Ponds withdrew bis motion mnst Mr. Chonbal, but a similar motion was 
moved by Mr. Khaparde, the NaUonaliat Leader, which, when preaaed to a diviaion, 
WM earned by 35 votes to 34. The Oonnoii wm then adjourned snm die. 

It transpired that when the voting on the motion against MitMer ChatM 
took place, Mr. Sharnf, another Minister, f^led to reeord hie vote i^net 
the motion, apparently dae to excitement in the lobbies. Had the Mmiater 
voted these would again have been a tie of 35 on each aide. This wm dieeoveied 
when the division Hat wm aerutlnieed by the members. 

The defeat of Mr. Choukal in the Oonoeii is attributed to the iMt minute *volte 
iaee^ on the part of a nominated member who abstained from voting againet Mr. 
Skarmf but who reeotded hia vole againat Mr. Chonbal. Bnt for thm the Minister 
would have survived the onslaaghti Aoegb, m the PruidmU panted out In voting 
with them, their poattion wm not a happy one. 

Psoeeadlnga from the **Hindn’’ ot MadiM. 
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% towion ^ XMUm exnmied. on b&U of himielf and Amut. ermnatto 
pwpin. id Bihar in their mat eotnnr and hoped that the peonla o) thH 
mofim lAp theeiaetvw nnderetood enffiarinfia from eneh calamitiee. vonid eontri* 
onto their jnite to alleriate the mieeriee of their fellow eoan^men. Bia EieeUenm 
opmaed dimpiHotiBent orer Aaaam'a financial poailion. Since 1989 Aaum had 
' ^ atinfKiing Bgainat odda. Ihie year wonM cioae with a deBcit of forty lakha. 
Aaeam teiendM on a^cnltnre. Hopei of the reeiral of agricnltnral pifoaii whieh 
min Um root of all the trouble had not materialiied. Ttmei were inportnae In a 
fnili dinet tazatioQc Auam hid aninccetifally foDf^ht to a ahare oi ita 
eon^lmtioii io the exoiae dnfciea on oil and xeroaene. which mreaentod a anm 
total to more than half ita total retenue. Hia Ezcdlency ad(M that Aaaam’a 
P?!***®? ^ relied by all. Sir f^huatern in hia budget apeechp 

Bta^ frank^ that the Gtorernment of India were prepared to recogniae ita apeeial 
daim to aaaiatanePe 

On the aubject of terroriam, Qia Excellency said that a year ago he told the 
that he hopkl that Aaaam wonid remain free from tawlees movemento and 
be did not propoae to bring before the Gonncil any special legialation for ezon)- 
Honal powerSi bntp should they be needed, he was sure he could count on toe 
(tenneil’a eo-operatlqn. He regretted that the tide of terrorism from Bengal 
showed stos of Ofcrflowing Asimm’s border. Already rerolntionary branches had 
been eatabliabed. Jrolttical dacoities for money and arms were increasing. Betolu- 

HtodvT^ontjSf^^Uw*^^^ recruits among impteaaionable 

Hia ipxoellenoy refer!^^ to tSe* remark of the Finance Member of the Bengal 
GoTernmrat, toat in a reiy brief period terrorists had cost the province nearly two 
oroM. He did not want that things should come to such a pass in A***"*i 
police budget lor toe coming year had already been iocreas^ by half a lakh. Hia 
Excellency observed that the time had come when the need for protective legislation 
in Assam, both to round off the measures taken in Bengal and ror its pwn proteo- 
tioop must be seriously considered and for all such necessary measures be looked 
to tlM OouncU for aDdeiatandiog and eupport. It was a commoo reproach, laid 
His Excellency, that the public men in India, while disapproving in the abetnot of 
revolutionary crimes, were not prepared to translate their disapproval into praetieal 
action. That reproach he wanted the Council to remove. 

In regard to the report of the Assam Opium Enquiry Committee, which the 
Oonnoil would discuss this session, His Excellency stated the policy underlying ito 
apMintment. He thanked the Members of the Committee for their careful enquiry 
and laid that the Qovernment were awaiting the Council’s views before coming to 
final eonelusions. He reiterated the assurance, which the Committee appremated 
in ita report, that in considering the future opium policy the queetioo of opium 
revenue should be left out of account, but that did not mean that the provieion of 
a corresponding amount of revenue could be left out of scoount and it waa time 
that toe Oonncil serioualy eonsidered plana lor adjnstment of toe finaaoee of 
to toe eventual loaa of opium revenue. 

Aeauc Monbt*lendxb’b Bill 

0Ck MARCH :*^fta quee^o time, practically the whole day was devoted to 
ofioial bnameis. Ihe Assam Money-kmler^s BUI was referred to aB^t Com 

Assam Murioipal Act Amend. Bill 

The non-official Bill of Jfavfvt AhM Khaliqu^ ChaMdkum, mMnf , fQ „ 
tte Assam Municipal AM was defeated by 31 votes againat 13. fte Ctouieil 
then adjourned. 

Itaacinaoir or Bodobt 

Otm^ oonliDd iMf to the dinmidm of dw 

MOtit. Mr. JL 8. Btitjf mM that Awm oo«U not impoM uj foithK 
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NON-OTFiciiL BnoLunoire M 

to tiw ntmoft ezteot Ho coogntaloted tlie Ohiof Em^noir ob 
J wofk of tho Public Worki Departmeot 

Bui BtMdur NUumiur Datta laid atnM on the neoeitllj of more money beinu 
idfOB to liM Berry White Medical Seho^ DibruRarh. He eritleiaed the Addi- 
lioiial SeaaionB Judge and the AMistant Beeaiona Judge for not doins a full day*a 
work at Dibmgiurb. aa a reanlt of which there were o?er 70 under-mal priaouefa In 
the Dibmipali^ii. fie aaaooiated himaelf with Mr. Roffay in hoping that the 
tenancy Mslation would delude tea garden tenanta. 

Bahtt Jrohtui Htniiar Okawdkttry paid a tribute to the **admirible work*’ of Sir 
Bhadnlla, Finance Member, and regretted that :he wu leafing the profinee. He 
•aid that in fiew of the^ economic condition of the Profince. the relief of anna 
three in the rupee maintained by the Oorernment waa not anffloient He eaid that 
the Aaeameae were a dying race and reseated the people domiciled in Aaaam being 
gi?en equal treatment with the indigenous Assamese, fie laid a pointed atreaa on 
the extensions gi?en to the present Council, and wanted to know if there was any 
real intention of gifing the new constitution to the profinee, or whether the life of 
the jpreient Ckrancil, which waa for three years and which had already been in 
aeseiona for fife years would be extended from year to year, fie wanted a new 
eleotion irreapeeti?e of the short length of its life, and if that were done most of the 
people, who had refrained from coming into the Council, might be willing to come 
in and try to work the Constitution eren on the old lines. He appreciated the 
action of the Assam Oil Company and the European owned gardens in promising 
to take in Aaumeae in their fseaneies. and hopM that they were in earnest about 
the matter. 

Non-officul Resolutions 

M. MARCH After question time to-day non-official busineaa was taken up. 
The naolntion of Babn Srindahan Chandra Ooswami, asking for a conference, eon- 
sisting of officials and non-officials to re? lew the , present system of education, was 
carriM with the modification that members were to pay their own tisfelling 
expenses. The Council then adjourned. 

lOlh. MARCH Mr. Brindaban Chandra Oowami mofcd a resolution lor 
holding a conference of officials and non-officials at an early date at Oaubati lor 
rsfiewing the system of education in the province. It was carried. 

Bui Bahadur Nagendra Nath Chowdhurg moved a resolution fixing a scale of 
pay lor the employees of the aided schools in Assam. The Hon'ble Mowaai Abdul 
Hamid, Minister, opposed tho resolution wnlch was then withdrawn, 

A similar resolution of Khan Bahadar Keramat AH was passed which provided 
for improvement of pay and prospects of teachers of the aidra schools. 

Assam Cb. Law Amend. Bill 

12lh. MARCH The Assam Criminal Law Amendment Bill; 1934. was intro- 
duced in the Council to-day by the Law Mamher, The Bill was meant to supplement 
the ordinary law in Assam by legislation on the lines of the Bengal Criminal Law 
Amendment Acta and waa intended to be used only againat persons believed to be 
members of secret terrorist organisations. The statement of objects and reasons of 
the Bin said that tlm Assam uovernment had been aware since 1928 of the existence 
of a section of the ^ngal revolutionary party in certain districts of Assam, but 
it had been Imping a careful watch on the activities of these men. The pressure 
exerdaed on the revolutionaries by the authorities in Bengal bad the effect of 
drhhig a numbtf of them over the border into Assam and there had been for 
tome rime post indications of the revdationaries having been contemplating out- 
ram in ANsm and there was good reason to believe that a number of serionB orimes 
wmeb recently occurred in Assam were the work of revolutionary parfy. 

The statement added that it was clear that the whole movement, both in Assam 
Spd Bengal^ waa one and the same movement and sprang from the saase origin iu 
Mgal and unless there was co-operation between the two provinces wot only wrald 
there be a danger of terrorism nreading in but measures taken by the Mthontica 
in Bengal would remain incompi^ Persons arrested lor oflbncea under the piovt- 
*iotta (3 the Bill would be tried bg a special tribunal aj^nted by the loeal Ctovem- 
ment who vroald authorise it to pass sentences of death and tnmsportotloil lor lito 
^ in the ease of a death sentence the tribunal’s older would be submitted to the 
&WI Oout of Oaleutta for confirmation. 
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The Bill ileo pro?ided tn tppeel to the seme High Cbprt sfeeinst eonTietfon end 
senteoee by the Commisiionen. Under the proTisions of the Bill the loeel Oorera- 
ment was enthorised to make rnlee for restriction of the mofements of snspeeted 
persons, ■ breach of which would be punishable with imprisonment extending to 
se?en years as well as a fine. Gofernment was also authorised to prohibit the 
publication in a newspaper, book or other document of any class of information 
tending to create an atmosphere favourable to gaining adherents for the terrorist 
mofcment as also the publication of the name, designation, signs or visible reproMU- 
tations for disclosiitg the identity of a witness in a trial by the Oommissiooers. 

When Sir Mahommed Saadutta Introdneed the Bill an Objection was raised 
against reference to the Itakhola Mail Dacoity Case in the statement of objects and 
reasons as the case was snbjndiee. The Prttidtni ruled that no mewhm would 
refer to the ease during discussion. 

VonNo OK Budokt Dekandb 

The House then took op voting on Bndgrt demands. The Hon’ble Mr. Laine, 
Bevenne Member moved for grant of Bs. 17,06,600 under the head Land Bevenue. 

Mr. Sarvetwar Barua moved a cut motion to the discussion of the reduction of 
existing rates of grazing tax. The motion was carried by 18 to 17 votes, 

Mr. datkta’a censure motion to raise discussion on the methods applied in 
realising land revenue and Hckini Chowdhuri^t cut motion on the present posi* 
tion of remuneration of Manzadars and his motion on the grant of temporary 
rednction in Kiskhi Baj Estates were also carried. 

The Government also sustained several other defeats. Mr fifatHa’s censure 
motion about general filthiness in 3rd and Inter-class railway compartments and 
lavatories were carried. The revenue member accepted Maulvi Abdul KhaUqw 
Ckcuedkuf^B censure motion about inadequate representation on the Advisory Board 
d the A. B. Bailwaj. Maulvi Uunnawwar Ali^s censure motion about waiting rooms 
in the Sylhet railway station was carried by 21 to 10 votes. The HofCllB Ahdul 
Hamid and the Hon. ilr. K, L, Barua, Ministers voted against the motion. 

Assam Moket-lekdex’s Bill (Coktd.) 

The Assam Mon^-Lender’s Bill emerged out of the Select Committee. Provisions 
about registration ox names of moneylenders and appointment of Inspectors for 
inspeetion of money-lender’s accounts were deleted. 

13th. MARCH 1 — All the cut motions were defeated and demands for grants 
were voted in foto. Mr. Brindaban Chandra OoswamVs motion for rednction of 
Ministers’ salary to Bs. 2,500 a month was lost by 26 votes against 18^ although 
the planting group voted in favour of reduction. The Council then adjourned. 

1 4th. MARCH :»The Council to-day devoted the whole of the day to a conside- 
ration of the Budget demands, all of which were carried. In the afternoon mem- 
bers of the Council attended a garden party at the Government House. 

15th. MARCH At to-day’s sitting the Government suiBered several defeats when 
more than one cut motion urging imposition of flat rate fees in the Habiganj High 
School was carried. ® » t- 

Mr. Brindaban Ooswamfs cut motion protesting against insufficient grants to 
local bodies for primary education was also carried. 

The Government also suffered defeat on the cut motion of Khan Bahadur Kara- 
mat Alt who complained of lukewarmnfss on the part of the Government in 
spreading female education. The motion was carried by 29 votes to nil. There 
was .no discussion when the Government agreed for the grant of Rs. one lakh for 
electric installations in the Government buildings at Bylbet and when Mr. Jogandra 
Nath Otnain moved his cut motion. 

15th. MARCH :--Out of 15 cut motions, Bev. if. NichoU Boy'a motion 
censuring the Government for bringing in outsiders as Superintendent and Assis- 
tant Superintendent of the Shillong Government Press was carried and also the 
motion of Mr. ifuunatswar Aft condemning the action of the Government in raising 
the commiasion fee for rqgiBtiutioo. 

Demands for sutiooery aad fuioUng, mlscellaiieoas (reserved) extreovdinaiy 
charges, exoise aad registtitioB wme toted. The Gouneil then adjourned. 
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17th. MARCH After question time the Coaneil deTOled the dsy to domsnds 
for grants. Out of 21 cut motions not eren one was carried. There was a hot 
debate on the question of retaining the post of the Dairy Expert, and the majority 
thought that the post was absolutely necessary as the province was agricultural 
one. The question of printing forms in Calcutta was discussed and it was decided 
that it was cheaper to get work done there. 

The Council then voted grunts for Agricultnre, Veterinary and Co-operative 
Departments, Miscellaneous Departments (transferred). Stationery and printing 
(transferred), expenditure in England and refunds. The House then adjourned. 

Assam Cr. Law Amend. Bill (Conto.) 

19lh. MARCH Str Mahomed Sadulla^ Judicial Member, mnvi'd to-day for 
consideration of the Assam Criminal Law Amendment Bill H*' ataied that 
the revointionary movement waa in existence in Assam since 1025. He enn- 
merated more than a doxen instances of msil dacoitifMi and armed robberies and 
that in 1922 it was suspected that the Sylhet treasury would be looted. He further 
jMiid that about hundred fire-arms had tarn stolen. All Government memliers, includ- 
ing the Ministers, supported the Bill. Mr. Jrtgendrn Gohain'a motion for circulation 
of the Bill for eliciting public opinion was lost by 8B to 14 votes. 

NoN-OFFiaAL Resolutions 

2(Hh. MARCH The 'Conncil devoted the whide of to-day to non-offitnnl business. 

Mr. Jogendranaih Gohaia^a resolution recommending >thc appointment of a 
small committee to eonsider, change and modify the present system of education in 
order to satisfy the present needs and mc(*t the aspirations of the province and the 
children of the soil was defeated by 15 votes to 12. 

Mr. Rohini Kumar Chaudhury'a resolution recommending temporary reduction 
of land revenue by 50 per cent, in view of the present economic distress wss 
carried as also the resolution of Mr. Kaainath >Saikia for continuing the grant to 
the Assam Sshitya Sabha which was doing very nsofol work in connection with 
the propagation of the Assamese language. 

The resolution of Baba Birandralai Daa icemamending that all appoiiitments 
to the Assam Civil Service in future be by promotion from the Junior Assam Civil 
Service and that direct appointment should only be made lo the jmior service was 
withdrawn on Mr. Dauuofi, Chief Sceretsiry. pointing out its inadvisability and 
impracticability and on his assurance that promotions in some cases were lairesdy 
being given. The Council then adjourned. 

Assam Cr. Law Amend. Bill (Contd.) 

2 let MARCH The Council devoted the whole of the day to diecnasing the 
Assam Criminal Law Amendment Bill. Ihe clause for death penalty in the ease of 
abettors was omitted and the amendment giving accused the facility of being 
defended by pleaders was carried. 

22nd. MARCH The Council to-day passed the Assam Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Bill, 19J4, into law. The Bill, which is framed more or less on the lines of the 
recently enacted Bengal messure. is inti;ndcd to be used only against those who are 
believed to be members of secret terrorist organisations, and its introduction . was 
found nec(«sary in view of the existence of asi^ciion of the Bengal revolutionary party 
in certain districts of the province of Assam. Those arrested for offences under the 
provisions of the Bill will be tried by Special Tribunals appointed by the local 
Government and would be liable lo senteiicos of death or transportation for life. 

Following the passage of the Bill, the Preaident congratulated the House* on J the 
high level of the debate and said that, although tooBe who were opposed to the 
enactment of the measure fought every inch of it, there bad been no bitterness of 
feeling. There were 27 amendmeuts and the House divided as many as fourteen timec 
in the course of the debate. 

Assam Money-lender's Bill (Contd.) 

The Aaaam Moneydmder^a Bill was also passed into law. The report of the 
AsBsm Opium Enquiry Committee was then taken up andithe motion of Mr. 
KaMnath Saikia that opium regiatera should not be reopeued^was carried. 

The Connell was then yrorogmd. 
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Proceedings of the Conncil 

budget SESSION-^RANGOON^iSth, FEBRUARY TO Bih. MARCH 19^4 
Financial Statement for 1934-35 

The badcet leMion of the Burma Council commenced at Banffoon on 

the I5tb. Fabnaiy 1934. 

After swearing-in and interpnllationa, Mr. C. P. JCktn Maung of U. Chit Hlaing’s 
party moved for permission to introduce a motion of no-conftdence in the Ministi^. 
More than the reqniaite number having stood up, the President fixed February jO 
for the diacusaion of the motion. All the three main parties, U, Chit Hlaing^B PRVty 
and Dr. Ba Maw*a party were in favour. 

The Finance Member, Mr. T. Couper, then introduced the budget. The receipts 
for 1933 were originally estimated at Ri*. 9,80,03.000 and the disbiirsemeots at Bs. 
9.73,36,000 ; but the reviaod receipts were estimated at.Rs. 8,64,90,000 and the revised 
disbursements at 9.82,73.000. This deficit will be covered by borrowing on 

March 31 next, Bs. 1,18,00,000 from the Provincial Loans Fund of the Government 
of India. Originally the revenue estimates were framed in the hope that the prioea of 
agricnllural produce would rise. On the contrary the prices have sunk to still 
lower depths. This compelled the Local Qiivernment to grant greater remissions of 
the land rev4*nne than contemplated. These concessions accounted for the greater 
part of the fall in revenue, but the depression affected all heads. Further, it wM 
also fonnd nceessarr to grant remissions to payers df the land revenue and the 
capitation tax, as also to aorest lessees and timber; extractors. 

Oa the expeoditare ddc when the estimates were made a year ago it was suppoeed 
that the 10 per cent, cut in pay would be eontioued : but its reduction to 5 par 
eenL increseed tiie ezpenditnre. 

Taming to the estimated receipts end disbumemeuts for 1934-35, the Finance 
Member said that the receipts, including the op. oing balance of Bs. 80,000, wonid 
total Bs. 82^;32,000 and the disbursements Bs. 9,37,^000, there being a defloit 
of Be. 85,48/)00 l The deficit would be considered later. Whatever It turned out 
to be it was proposed to meet it by borrowing in March 1925 from the Provincial 
Loans Fond. To this end an entry of Ba. 85,50/X)0 had been made in the 
estimsics for 1934-35. It had not been eontidered safe to assume that more revenue 
would be collected in the coming year than could be collected ;in the present year. 
To this one substantial exception had been made, thinking toM .the laaid revenue 
would come in a little more quickly. 

General Discussion of Budget 

i6lh. FEBRUARY H Ba Pe, Leader of the People’a Phrty, opened the gen^ 
disenssion on the budget to-day. U. Ba Pe described the Budget as one of dirift. 
Mmarkiiig that fresh taxation was not possible and there was no pocaible reoovery of 
land revenue in the near fntnre, he nrgra economies in administration, his suggestiOD 
in this connection including abolition and amalgamation of different departments, a 
cut and revision of salaries and similar measures. 

Dr. Ba Maw criticised borrowing without a constructive policy, particularly when 
borrowing was unproductive, as this would result in fresh taxation. He etresaed 
tut tax-payers were paying reveone from capital and not from income. He eugSM- 
^ the creation of an Economic Council to enquire into the taxpaper’a eapamty. 
He urged productive borrowlog in order to encourage cottage ioduatnes. 

Mr. 8. A, 8, Tgalffi supported Dr. Ba Maw’s suggestions. 

V, CkU fflaing warned the Government that if auFthiug happened ia the eonntry 
^ing to the present aente economic conditions the respoostbili^ would be the 
Government’s. 

A lew other Burmese Members proposed a reduetioo in the cost of. idmioistfi- 
urged the foateriog of iodigenons industries. 

The FiaanoB MambBt, replying, justified the estimate regaidiog laud revenue, 
stating that tte policy of the Governmeot was to balimco t^ Badget. He couM 

lubsoribe to the pietore depicted of the coaditioa in the country. He said that 
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■niiitt the boirowinf(8 there were ueeta. The debt also wm not him. He asked 
the members to wait the report of the Retrenchment Committee, ox which he wu 
still in the dark. 

17lh. FEBRUARY The Forest Minister introdnced a Bill further to amend the 
Excise Act 1917, permitting employment of women in places where foreign liquor is 
sold or served. 

19th. FEBRUARY At to-day’s session of the Council the Bill moved by Mr. 
Oanga Singh (non-official) to further amend the City of Rangoon Municipal Act, 
1922, for designating the President of the Corporation as Mayor was referred to a 
Select Committee for report by 22nd. February. 

Nearly two hours’ hot debate ensued after lunch, when U Pe Maung moved his 
resolution recommending to the Government, owing to financial stringency, to sanc- 
tion the advance of agricultural loans to all bonafide landowners and actual cultiva- 
tors in the country on seenrity of agricultural land at the rate of Rs. 25 per acre 
at 6 per cent interest payable within five years. 

The resolution being pressed to a division, was carried by a large majority. Several 
Burmese members including U Chit fflaing spoke supporting the resolution. 

No-Confidencb in Minibtjsbb 

20th. FEBRUARY At to-day’s session of the Council the no-confidence motion in 
the present Ministry being pressed to a division was carried by 49 votes against 47. 

With the full strength the Council resumed its session to-day, though several 
members were not present in their respective seats but were in the lobby. The 
Visitors’ Gallery was crammed to its capacity. The President’s Box was full while 
in the distinguisbed Visitors’ Gallery, the Private Secretary to the Governor was 
present, besides Lady Ba and some other prominent persons. 

U Kin Maung (U Chit Hlaing’s Party) moved bis motion of *‘oo-eonfidenee” in 
the present Ministry. He said that the Ministry failed to improve the agricultural 
conoitions of the country and were out of touch with the country. He also 
charged the Ministry with having no policy. The speaker continuing pointed out 
that at the previous sessions of the Council, tne Ministers almost always suflered 
defeat on resolutions or motions which the Opposition put up. He therefore asked 
what was the use of Ministers, who failed to carry the day on behalf of the 
Government 7 The Ministry bad not the support of the majority of the elected 
membra and there were many things which the Ministers could carry on in the 
interests of the people but they did not, their excuse beiiijg that Government would 
not allow them to have their own way. The Minister for Forest and Agriculture 
could have initiated plans to set substitutes for the rice industry, but be foiled to 
do so. jEtegarding the Forest Department, there were several complaints and so in 
the case of Excise and Co-operative Departments. Referring to U Kyaw Din 
(Ednoation Minister), U Kin Maung severely criticised his actions ehaning him 
with being a '^supporter of Government policy.” He pointed out that U Kya Din 
came to the Council as an anti-Separationist and through the backing of Dr. Ba 
Maw’s Party got his present elevated position, but ^’we know what he is to-day.” 

Mr. £• P. Pillai inominated), opposing the motion, said that be was an elected 
member of the last Council. Though he was a nominated members to repieesnt 
Labour, yet he reserved his right to vote independently. He critMised the mover 
saying tMt U Kin Maung had not facts to show canse for the removal of the 
meaent Ministry, except ^’absurd allegations” against the respeetive Ministenb He 
emnhasised. ”My view is that the greatest stumbling block to the pngreas of the 
Mu^ is the Opposition itself”. He referred to the aerviees that fiir Joseph 
Maung Gyi (Forest Minister), rendered to Ae 0001^17 and testans m Ftasft 
Ministtt, Home Member and Administrate. U Kjaw Dm, ennihBMBed, though he 
was a Toeeut acQuisition to thu polities of Burma, yet had aehieved aomo eu eee m, 

'’^0 (fmM Put,) rappottiH >1 m boUob eritWiad lb; HU. U 8iv 
•EMwed no^Menee in V b9«w «iii, ilNMing to «{ U. 

Du’s nmk at te Joint PatUnMntaiy OoM mit t w ; whm hn W Ml te n 

fiSTolniUw’i Vu^) mpoctiag the noito, n^tbat Mm ba 
M pMaat MWabT, lUBBag It «ai M» mautata to jwpoia tt W now nil» Iba 
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U Ifnja (Dr. Bt Haw’s Party) also expressed complete lack of oncfideoee fat 
the pissent Ministij. 

^ 0 TW (Whip of Dr. Ba Maw’s Party) eritioisioff the Ministry, remarked that 
U Kyaw Din at the Joint Parliamentary Oommittee spoke not as representatife of 
the oountry bnt as a supporter of Government. He explained the reasons for their 
Peny’s snpport to the prmnt Ministry last year. U Tha. thoofch he had no 
modenM in the present Ministry, was afraid that the new one might be worse. 
He was followed by U Tun Fe, who opposed the motion. 

U Snn Ba ^Peoples* Party) said that Sir Joseph Maung Qyi had no following. 
The Independent Party existed in paper only. U Kyaw Din’l ease was inanitely 
worse. ^ The speaker asked if any improvement was effected by U Kyaw Din in 
ednoation and sanitation. 

Soon after U Sein Ba had renamed hie seit. Mr. S. A, S. Tyahfi rose to a 
point of order, pointing ont that the leaders of the parties in favour of the motion 
had not spoken. 

Dr. Ba Maw then expressing his willingness to comply with Mr. TVabji’s 
leqoest explained the position of his party. He remarked that in supporting the 
present Ministry last year, his object was not to disturb its position so long as the 
separation issae remained dominant in the country. Also tbeir oonstitutionar policy 
was not jeopardised. They were now faced with constitutional and 'economic crises 
and the present Ministers had no policy except that of capturing offica” They 
carried on the official policy. Farther, they had no contact with the country and 
no support except from officials and nominated members and minorities. For the 
pnrpoM of a stable Ministry, the three essentials were, real contact with the country, 
ability to assist the Government in solving the eounti^'s problem and a policy of 
reflectins the minds of the people of the country. Tae present Ministers failed to 
satisfy these rr^uirements. They had no sympathy and policy. Further, Sir Joseph 
Maung Gyi expressed his preparedness to accept any constitution if separation was 
effected. U Kyaw Din’s attitude at the Joint Parliamentary Oommittee was des- 
tructive to Barman’s legitimate claims. 

Mr. 8, A. S. Tyabji, opposing, apprdieaded that the] passing of such notions 
would result in possible reactions on large matters remaining to' he settled, he 
meant the constitutional reforms. He thought no Ministry was safe in the diarchi- 
cal form of Government and under the present circa mstances he would allow the 
present Ministers to continue till a stable form of government was reached. 

U. Kyaw Din (Education Minister) replying referred to the main issue involved. 
It was his policy, he said, not to iuterfere with the ;deeioion of any local body 
unless he thought that particular claim was i^ainst the general policy of local 
bodies. The main charge against him was his attitude at the Joint Parliamentary 
Oommittee. He was invitra to join the delegation as an ordinary representailve^ 
His attitude there was that it was the a<4piratiou of the people of Burma 
to form a separate political entity. It was not he who changed his attitude, bnt 
Ih. Ba Blaw and bis parly. Concluding, he said that as no speeifle allegations 
were made against him, it was difficult for him to give a detailed reply. Still ha 
would say at this juncture It was not wise that they should ba quarrelluig on the 
attitude adopted by him at the Joint Parlfamentary Ohmmittee. 

U Ba A (leader of the Peoples’ Party) said that the position of bis party was 
very elaar. From the strict ooustitutfonal viewpoint, a man having no following 
must not be hi the Bfinistry and this test he applied last year after tf Kyaw Din^ 
afpointment as Minister and then his party's motion of *'oo eonfidence*’ in thn 
Minis^ was defeated, Doctor Ba Maw's party having supported the Minielers. 
Now tr Kyaw IMu tost support of Dr. Ba Maw's party or Dr. Ba Maw'a party lost 
eoafklsoce in him. So his party applied again the same step. Regarding Sir Joseph 
Maung Qyi he referred to the reeponsibiiiiy of Ministere under diarehy. 

Sir Jmph UauHff Gpi (Forest Mioister) leidying said tto he had alwaye been 
s Bspaiatiooist and atill was a Separationist. Begi^iag^the attaeks mads that he 
wsa eatieiled with the oonatitation outlined by the PrioM Minister, hs explained 
that it did not ssatter what oonatitntioo they gpt Imt the way they worked It. He 
emphusiaad that he waa as patriotic aa any other Burman In ths House. 

^ RsfardiM ths position of Minoritisi, Sir Joseph pointed out that a minority 
4hoaldiiorSe knored beoause It alwaye h^ped to ineccM the prosperity of the 
matey. He Allengcd hta opponeiiic u> ^ow how he had mme oat oi his way to 
im the "no eonlldenee” of hit country. Ooneluding. he said, at a BoddMet, he 
38 
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belie?ed in Rirma nod if hii Karma was good, the Opposition could not snoeaed 
in their attempti. 

The motion was than pressed to a division and cirricd by 43 against 47 votes, 
only U. Ni remaining Tneutral. Three members of U Chit illaing's party and one of 
Dr. Ba Maw’s group voted against the motion. Am ongst Indian members, three 
ware absent w£iia others voted against, excepting Mr. Ganga Singh. 

No-Confidence on President 

21st FEBRUARY :<-U. Kin Maung*s motion for the removal of the President 
was defeated at the Coancil by 42 votes against 41. U. Ba Thaung withdrew his 
motion for the removal of the Deputy President. 

The PreiuUntt Sir Oscar De Qlanville, at the outset, pointed out that it was 
perfectly constitutional for him to preside over the day’s business but explaining 
the position created by the *no-confidciice* motion against him, he expressed igno- 
rance of any indication of the charges that had been levelled against him on 
account of which he should resign. He would, however, exercise his right of 
replying against the charges, before putting the motion to the vote. After these 
remarks the President retired, calling u^n the Deputy President to take the chair. 

U. Kin Mawng then moved his motion for the removal of the President. The 
mover said that it was not through personal feelings that ho was moving this 
motion but because of several grievances the House had against the President. He 
aliO complained of the Prcaideut’a insufficient knowledge of the Burmese iai^age, 
na a ieiult of which, he opined, the work of the Council was hampered, as a 
majority of the members, being Barmans, were not sequsinted with the English 
Isoinuige. The eontinnanee of the President in office was prejudicial to the intereats 
of the membera, the Government and the country. Referring to the matter in 
which the speaker was examined by the President regarding tws resolutions. AOtioe 
of which wss given by two members of Ins Patty, U Kin Maung msented the 
aetion taken hy the President in that resp^. with n view to Mcertainiug the 
validity of those reaolntiona, U Kin Manng said that the President Instituted police 
cnquiriM sod when their report was in the negative the President took down « 
statement from him« 

U Bm Chaw ind U Pa Tkeim of tJ Obit Hlsing’s Party aud V Pa Myu and 
U Tkf of Dr^ Ba Maw’e group supported the motion. U 'Pa Thein Mamed the 
President for not being able to manage business in such a way during the discu- 
saion of a conatitulioiiai isaue aa to elicit a dtdlnite reply no the qnt»stioa of Bepa- 
rition and Federation, while U Thl accused bir Oscar of giving more lime to 
officials and Indepeudeot members to speak and treating them in a suave maoner, 
which latitude, he contended, waa not accorded to the Opposition. 

U Ba Shmoa {U Chit Ulaiiig’s Parly), opposing the motion, warned the House 
sgsinst being led away by envmos feeling. 

U Sein Ba (Peoples’ Party) also snpported the resolution. 

U Ba Tktin (U Chit Ulaiiig’s Party) 'Inter alia^ cliargt d Sir Oscar with party 
preiodiee and attempt to suppress freedom of speech. 1 a eupport of bis argument, 
17 os Thein read out aevecal important fcsoluiiont which were disallowed by the 
PresidcBt. He alio blsumd the ccuiduet of Rir Oscar fur the omplnymeot ai an 
outside agency to make eoqairieB ngsrding a matter concerning U Kin Msuog 
which actioii of the Ptesident, he thought, was an itisnU to the Houses 

U JBa Maw suppoctiag the motion romaihed that it wm not eouaected with 
Separatum. 

U QMU Olaing, in the course of his spoeeb, said that he was not si psaos ia 
mind lor the resolution before the House. Ho would be the last person to tee the 
hdl of Sir Oscar. He also remarlEod timt be was not itiHtrumcntal in the motioa 
being brought forward. He expressed iho opinion that he would never aUempt to 
take any omee nuder the eoming reforms. ’U roust work and die for the benefit 
of the oouatiy”, he eaid. U Chat Uloing^ eontinuing, said that as other parM 
had naked for their eoofecslion, his party, with ita majority, would eo-opscate with 
these for the motioa lar the Mteraent of the eonotiy. 

Sir (hear, nMmg, mM that u great deal had been eaid abont the teeebpf ^ 
eertain maolutiona m urn Oe n aeii and certaia poUoe action taken ia that connection. 
With n view to expIMaiag the matter eoneemed, he pointed oat that on 31st 
Jannsiy, 1234, the laai day for feeeiviiig leioltttiooB, eertain reaolntioas, inelading 
lesoltttions of **ao<oonfidena^’ «o the MioieUy, beaiing the elgnatana of U Egaw 
Din and U Paw 0 warn mat in and he and other membera of the alidr of the 
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Ujen, brton** »tt(l to he puead ordan on 
the membim cooeerned were lirinir l 5 W®Joenw of the eiffniturei. Ai 

make the neeewerj enquiry, eo that ^5*®^ 

the enquiry, it wa5 reveaKi that no m *!® As a result of 

they authorieed anvonA *n .I®® •J^ned the resolution nor had 



P*w U had each s;nt^‘“a“ solution and® ? Kyan Dte’ind'U 

“^ded further reaolutiona to theta ^ ***""«• ‘linking thi 7 would 

ber^ir O.ear* w® **SuMh«tT™i.ta'd2, »< ««»• 
himself and keep order in the TTiinaA u* ® ^**^7 to maintain a hi^h standard for 
way. tacanw h7feirha had don" wh.fwjrZ",f <*!•»"« "ta ” ^ 
partiality to the Independent Re^rardinfc hie alleged 

Federation, Sir Oscar said th*!! ma a. i op matters of Separation and 

the Oppoaition muat know in their hrarfa that 

unfa^^rTy. Regarding ^nnsukent h*d treated them fai?Iy or 

was English. ® Burmese, he pointed out that 

President used®ThT?iSt ctaninlor enaata^'anr'"h'^ l.®“‘ ‘® “•* ’*“"** “»• 

Deputy Commissioners of fhrdLtVictrXre the 

would occur. He slM* rrferrT to in . futare> Wh thin| 

air 'I” “■•« •< .S’™??*. = « t 

only »egsr^ng\(f'*ict1oii** &)nL?ni^^ Tha critieisod the President’s policy not 
'P”jJr^®?” •*'"®‘'>‘i">e byXeTrSnt but resented the rulings 

authorised bv the memliArA ««!!» disguise his handwriting. He was full* 

“* Xhe’^A®!?"*'®" the"Mcr.^l“".^uT •>«>“'>«>»* 

•bould not be mov^ hT » 'party *snfrit*'*Th?'’h“"* ®* “** Preaidenl 

before the Govenmr t 7. .hi! £1 .• ebarges should "be dcBnite to be placed 

reffardioir P p Win * * connection h-j referred to Mr. Chcrrv’a remArka 

honeitaVpnw^;"b^?^d^*^^ “® •““'.C..P. Kin hliang hJd JSSd*n 

«»otee ThJUof U ChrHlL!?'7*®^. '® ‘.‘•ijieion and defeated by 42 egainet 
▼otinff on the motion. U ^a TLne*thpn*^tTt®hdp«w"h?i^^^ allowcS free 

‘b* Deputy Pteeident. The Council then ^djor^^? ®“®“ ‘®' ‘•*® "*“°®** °* 

24ih Fra Bdbma Excise AME.m Bill 

Burmo ®? *'•« ‘be Foreat Hiuiatet’a 

Piwea whe^ fo'r^i^'^Si fa snid oJ ‘‘■® 5"?P'®y“«n‘ of women in 

^ approval of the*^ENfi?p or "crjed under certain conditions subject to 


Voting on Budget Demands 
-Voting ou Budget demands commenced 

BOnnAfltinn witk dla^ 


"w» - lb. mw. bd., i?Al.4£l’Sri.1£L!y^ “• 
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1* MARCH The Coaoeil pueed to-dej the Finance Umk9^% demand lor 
Be. 209)2l|830 mioas Be. 230 aa the reealt of fire cata, the parpoiwa of whidi 
were 60 per cent, redaction io land refenne, redaction of capitation and That- 
hamada taxes and exemption of perions Ofer 55 from payment of the capitation 
tax. The Gorernment suffered defeat in every cut. 

Shippino Laboub’s Obievancbs 

Srd. MARCH -—A tew hoars before the Council resumed sitting to-day, a 
crowd of Burmese shipping labourers assembledlat Sparks Street to take out a 
procession for the purpose of making a demonstration in favour of U Saw^e cut 
motion in th Home Member’s demand. The motion asked to raise the 50/50 basis 
to a cent per cent basis in Burmese shipping labour. Permission for the procession 
was refused, and to prevent any disturbance the police was stationed outside the 
Council Chamber and at the entrance to the Secretariat offices. Red leaflets in 
Burmese demanding 100 per cent Burmese dock labourers were also distributed 
to M. I. Cs. 

There were only a few minutes left for the Council to be adjourned for the day 
when U 8aw*i motion was reached. The mover proposed, as a protest, throwing 
away the total demand for Bs, 43,630 instead of reducing it by Rs. lOO, but the 
motion was lost 

Burma Rebellioit Recalled 

The last Burma Rebellion was fecallcd to-d.iy by another cut motion of Rs. 100, 
moved earlier by the aame member urging the appointment of a non-official 
committee under the chairmanship of a High Court Judge to enquire into real 
eauaes of the last rebellion and the alleged excesses committed by the police and 
military irregular force. The motion was carried by 38 votes to 20. U Saw, 
maintaining that the rebellion originated from economic distress, criticised the 
Government report just published as one-sided and said it gave the impression 
tbst the cause of the rebellion was political. 

The Chief SeerBtary^ explaining the report, pointed out that it was based on 
judicial flndinge and further enquiry therefore was unnecessary and fruitless. He 
added a similar motion was put before the Council last year. 

In the course of the mover’s speech and Chief Secretary’s reply references were 
made by both to the mover’s proscribed pamphlet on the rebellion. The Chief 
Secretary criticised the pamphlet, which did not give an idea of the peace and 
order to which the mover referred while moving the motion. 

The Home JHember endorsed the view of the Chief Secretary that the enquiry 
was needless as the same after three or four years now would give them the 
impression of people only, instead of reliable evidence. The motion was pressed 
to a division and was carried. 

The ffome Memker*s demand for Rs. 2,85,68.780 minus Re. 821 as the result 
of several outs was passed. ;Tbe House then adjourned till the 5tb. 

Refund of Rice Export Duty 

5Ui. MARCH :-^In the Oounell to-day an adjournment motion by Mr. C* 0. 
Wodehouw* Chairman of the Bnrma Chamber of Commerce, was discussed 
to exprees keen disappointment j at the noii-siiecess of the Burma Government to 
obtain the refund from the Government of India of at least half the amount 
eontributod by Bnrma by the export duty^ of rice in view of the fact that the 
Government of India bad announced their intention of refunding half of the export 
duty on jote to the producing provinces. All non-offleial 'aeetiona of the House 
iuolodiog Indians, Europesns, Indian and Burmese Chambers of Oommeree 
supportM the motion which was unanimously carried. Mr. Wodebouse atresaed that 
Burma, like Bengal, was equally faced with an annual deficit, fle pointed out that 
Burma’a annual deficit per head waa Ac 10, while Bengal’e waa Aa. 6. Moreover, 
Burma was dependent on its rice erop with no msnnfscturers like Bengal. He also 
regintted that the local Government wm not wide awake and clever as the Bengal 
Government in this eonneolton. He ideo referred to the non-inelnsion of Burma in 
the Indian White Paper and no partienlar reference to riee export :daty therein, 
whereas provisiona were josede in the White Paper for the Bengal Jnte Tax. fle 
hoped that the Local Governmeat would put up a oast irou osse for at least hall 
lefnnd of riee export duty. 
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Tlw main pofal* urged by many apeakera inolodine party leadera ww that 
Jote Export Duly wm entirely borne by consumem while the burden of rice 
export duty wts eiwred by asfriculturislg at present though there w«8 a time when 
Burma waa practically the only rice exportinf; country. Refereneea ww awo 
made to the iniquity of the Meeton Award. Some epeakers pointed out that Burma a 
caae reated on justice and equity and not only analofry. , , . ... 

Ihe Finance Member, Mr. Couper, Leader of the House, said that in the 
previous debate on the propoaala to secure the proceeds of the export tax on rice 
for provincial revenue the Government had taken no active part and therefore 
to-day he proposed to follow a similar course but he opined that the Government 
would aupi^rt the motion with such force as it commanded. As to (he merita 
of (he ease the Government, after all, was a aubordinite Government and had to 
observe constitutional etiquette. 

The Finance Member then detailed how the Government on many occasions 
either mootfMl on its own initiative proposals in connection with (he tax or had 
Ifircn cordial co-operation to every proposal which dealt with the subject. He also 
stated that the Government’s eflforta to improve the financial position by KettinR 
a refund of taxes had not been successful thouji^h the Government was not 
neglifi:ent in such matters. 

6th. MARCH :-The Council passed to-day the whole Budget with a few token 
cuts under demand of the Forest Minister. There being very little time, barring 
one cut, which was withdrawn, no others came up before the House under the 
Education Minister's demand, which was put to vote and passed. 

Excise Duty on Matches 

7lh. MARCH ThelOoiincil unanimously passed to-day the adjournment motion 
moved by Mr. Oanga Singh to discuss the policy of the local Government in 
regard to the Government of India’s Budget proposals so far as they relate to 
Burma and the treatment meted out to Burma especially in the proposed imposi- 
tion of excise duty on matches an I sugar and urge the Government of Burma 
not to relax its efforts to protect Burma’s interests. ... . 

Mr. Oanga Singh said that the Government of Burma, with the consent of the 
Government of India in 1932, in order to balance its Ihudget imposed a consumption 
duty at a rate of 12 annas per gross on matches manufactured in or juiporten in^io 
Burma, bringing an income of about 18 lakhs of rupees. Now the. Indian Exch^ 
qner proposed to repeal the consumption duty and levy an excise duty on maicnes 
in India and Burma. This would mean roughly a collection of 54 lakhs from 
Burma but out of this total Burma would receive 18 lakhs which she is at 
getting. He also observed that this taxation would adversely affect the masses ana 
growing indigenous industries. Regarding the proposed excise duty on sugar, w 
would farther allow foreign import to get more through customs and bring rum lo 
Burma's sugar industry and cultivators. . ^ . jjw.. ..i 

^vcral members, who supported the motion, remarked that additional w**^*®® 
wts proposed to help Bengal and punish Burma along with others. The 
Msnier said that the local Government protested against the proposal for rep^liog 
consumption duty on matches when the Government of India communicaied it lo 
them. They also protested against inadequate assignment to Buma from tne 
Oentral revenues. He assured the House that the record of the debate would be 
to the Governmeot of India as early as possible. 

Rangoon Municipal Amend. Bill 

^ 8th. MARCH :-The Council unanimously passed to-day the City of Rangwn 
Mnnieipal (Amendment) Bill 1934 as amended by the Select Committee, designating 
the President of the Rangoon Municipal Corporation as Mayor. . , , . 

Under the orders of His Excellency tne Governor, after to-day s busioeas was 
over, the Gonncil was prorogued. 



SEPARATION OF BURMA 

R. T. C. DELEGATES’ PROPOSALS TO JOINT COMMITTEE 


A joint metnnratidum on the scheme of conAtitutional reform in Barms, if 
separated from India, with appendices on the liOcal OoTernmebt’s memoranda 
refcarding trade discrimination and franchise and on the sub-corn mittec’s report on 
Education in Burma, was submitted to the Joint Select Committee on 22nd. 
December 1934 by U Ba Pe, U Shaway Tha, ,Dr. Ma Bate, U Thein Maung and 
U Kyaw Din, Burma delefcatcs. U Kyau> also submitted a separate Memorandum 
on points be differed from the Joint Memorandum. 

The Joint Memorandum discussed in detail the problem of the constitution as 
sketched in the Burma White Paper proposals and pointed out that the aspiration 
of the people of Burma was to attain '‘Dominion Status” within the British Common- 
wealth of free Nations. 

Wejeominfr the 6Up;ge8tion that His Majesty mi^ht be pleased to adopt the title 
of the King Emperor of Burma after the separation of Burma from India, the 
signatories proposed that the head of the Executive in Burma should be designated 
Governor-General and should always be a man who had had appreciable Parliamen- 
tary experience in the working of full responsible Government. But he should 
never be a mllitarv man, a member of the Civil Service nor a man who was not 
acceptable to the Ministry of Burma with which he would have to work. 

With regard to Defence they recommend that there should be a military Council 
for Burma on the lines of the Imperial Defence Committee and the Governor- 
General and the Military Council should be charged with the duty of raising a 
Burmese Army and training the Burmese people to defend themselves by opening 
schools on the model of British Army Schools. 

The Legislature of Burma should be kept acquainted with military matters and 
it should have the right to discuss them. 

As regards external affairs, they suggested that these should be confined to the 
subject of political relations with other countries. Commercial, economic and other 
relations should be within the purview of the legislature of Burma and ministers 
responsible thereto. 

With regard to Reserve Subjects generally they contended that it should be 
made quite clear at least in the instrument of Instructions to the Governor that 
Burmans should be associated with the administrations of all the reserved subjects 
so that they might get the necessary training to take over^tbe full responsibility of 
administering them in future. 

So far as the appointment of financial adviser was concerned they approved of 
the appointment subject to certain conditions, the important of them being 

(I) He should be an independent expert who was not connected with any politi- 
cal or financial interest in India, Burma and the United Kingdom. 

(II) He should not have any executive power. 

(III) He should be under statutory obligations to give such financial advice to 
the legislature of Burma as it might require. 

(IV) His salary and conditions of service should be fixed by the Governor- 
General after consultation with ministers. 

Alluding to the special responsibilities of the Governor-General the signatories 
held that the Governor-General’s decision as to whether any of special responsibi- 
lities were involved by any given circumstances should be reported immediately to 
the Secretary of State and sbonld be subject to cancellation by him. It should also 
be subject to revision by the JucUcial Committee of the Privy Council at the instance 
of the Ministry. 

Dealing with the subject of legislature they were of opinion that a second 
Chamber was not necessary and, therdore, the legislature should be unicamersl. 

The Joint Memorandhss in an appendix criticised the proposed dUscrimioation 
in Burma and held that • there should he a reciprocity clause as amunst the rest m 
British Empire inasmueh as such a clause was there even w Um ease of UM 
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United Ejogdom. EqaeUty or mataelity wts equity end it wee ebsolately aofeir to 
compel Burma to recognise the rights ol eittzeus of other eouutries in Uie Britith 
Gommonwealth which did not Bimilerly recognise the right of her people. Besides, 
there was no reason why they should not he satisfied e?en with the same terms 
and conditions as the United Kingdom. This protest was made on principle. In 
sctusl practice there might not be any Barman to take adraniage of reciprocity in 
^e matter for some considerable time. The signatories' also urged that it should be 
within the competence of the Burma Legislature to remove such commercial and 
administrative dischmination as might have been in existence before the Constitution 
Act came into lorce. 

Farther, they noted with some satisfaction that no protection ot the right of 
entry into Burma was contemplated in favour of British subjects domiciled in India, 
but strongly opposed the proposal that the introduction of any legislation regulating 
Immigration should be subject to the Governor or Goveriior*Geuerars prior eonsent 
and might also be reserved for significaiion of .His Majesty’s pleasure. They also 
Btressea that it should be made quite clear in the Act that the Goverument of 
Burma should have complete control of its own land. 


CoMHUhAL Representation 

Referring to communal representation, they advocated that there should be no 
communal representation, for : 

1. The system of communal electorate was a very serious hindrance to the 

development of the self-governing principle ; . . « 

2. The communal problem, in the Indian sense, did not exist in Burma. 

3. If the criterion of the existence of a minority .adopted by the League ot 

Nations be applied, namely, that a minority must constitute at least 20 per cent 
of the total population, there were no minorities in Burma. , 

4. The minority communities had gained lepresentation through general coosti* 
tnencies in the past and they were influential eoongh to do so in future. 

5. In some constituencies, the minorities were compact enough to be ab^ to 

secure the seats to themselves, c. g. the Indians in Biogoon, the Chinese in West 
Rangoon and the Karens in Thaton and Amherst districts. . , . 

6. Two of the communities were to be represented through special scats for 

commercial interests, such seats being provided for the European and Indiau Cham- 
bera of Commerce. . i 

7. Protection of the legitimate interests of the minorities was a special respon- 
sibility of the Governor-General, and, ^ j. 

8. There were provisions against trade and administrative discnmination. 

Dealing with the question of European representation, they were of opinion 
that if the European community was given communal P 

like other communities, and no special weightage ^was 

inasmuch as it was to get fecial representation, the community would w cnimw 
to about .08 of the seats. Toat being so, there was no justification to provide com- 

viewed that there was no jusUeeation for the provi»io“ 

Anglo-lodians. They were out for a merRer »'* ,‘'** 

opposed to communal representation and separa^ Ld Telc- 

them consisted mainly of Anglo-Indians Berving in 

graphs Departments Ind as such had no abiaing ™ 

would return to India on completion of their ^m ^ ^noaa 

also no apecial commercial interest to *>e protw^. As by^^Spo^s uidar 

services, their prospecto and position would be tuny ycury ny p pwm 

“Public Service”. They would also enjoy equal rights and liberties on tne same 

footing aa the Burmese people. 

Indian’s Claims 

WiOi regard to Indian representation they exprw^ 2?^ ‘®iiSSn VSJSJS 
unfair to the people of Burma to provide communal seats to a section ol Indian 

in name of the whole Indian community becanse— j , a 

1. The Indians were in a strong position in togpon, 


places iuid they would always find seats in 
coBstitiieneies. 


the Legislatniw throngh the genarat 



m B^ABAHOk oi' BlifilCA { umftoir- 

2. Tbej are temporary reaidenta wHh .bo abiding national intevaeta in tbo 
oomitry. 

8. If Uie Lftbonr ?otea and the fotea of the members of lodo-Barma raoea 
ware dedactad from the total Indian population in the areaa that would ba made 
into oonatitnancieSf the actual number of Indiana who were demanding eommunal 
repraaantatioQ on leparate eleetoratea wonld be tery amall 

4. The membera of Indo-Burma racea were oppoaed to communal repraaentation 
as they alwaya got aebta in the Council through general eleetoratea. 

Tb^ alao .advocated that all general conatituenciea should ba alogla member 
constituencies so that the areas might be smaller and members mig^t be M>le to keep 
themaelfcs in touch with their respective constituencies. 

ANTI-SEPARATIONIST DELEGATES’ MEMORANDUM 

Emessing the opinion that Burma was part and parcel of Indian Empire and 
that Federation was the logical course, U Chit fflaing, Anti-Separationiat Burmese 
delegate, submitted the following memorandum to the Joint Select Committee on the 

22iid. December 1934. 

The majority of people in Burma were oppoaed to the diarchical constitutiona 
inaugurated by the Montague-Chelmsford Rearms and for ten years (until the last 
general election! took no part cither in the elections or in the legislatures. They 
were opposed also to the Statutory Commission presided over by Sir John Simon 
and gave no evidence before it. 

The only people who took part in the elections, sat in the legislatures at 
Rangoon and Delhi or Simla, and gave evidence before the Statutory Commission, 
were the so-called cooperators and it was from the ranks of this minority only that 
representatives were invited to serve ou the first Indian Round Table Conference. 

We, who wish to continue as part of the Indian Federation, never accepted 
them as acting or speaking for the majority of the electors of Burma whom I, Dr. 
Ba Maw and others represent, nor do we accept them now as speaking for any 
except a minority of the people and electors of Burma. 

On their statements, backra up by the Government of Burma and the lodia 
Office, it was assumed that Burma would wish to be separated from India. A 
Burma Bound Table Coofereoce was held in London at St. Jamea’ Palace, from 
27th November 1931 to l2th January 19B2. 

At that Burma Bound Table Conference we, the Burma majority who desire to 
lemnio in the Indian Federation, were represented for the first time. 

In spite of our statements there, most of the time of that Conference, as most of 
the time that we have sat as delegates with this Joint Select Committee, was 
spent in disonssiog the kind of constitution Bnrma should have if she were separa- 
ted from India. 

It was agreed on all sides, at the Burma Bound Table Conference, that the 
decision of separation from or continoed federation with India should be decided by 
the people of Burma by their votes on this distinct . issue (at a general election to 
be hm after our retoro to Bnrma following the counclusion of the Bnrma Bound 
Table Conference. 


Pbbmisb’b Declaration 

At the finnl Bsasion of Out Oonferenoe, the Prime Minister made the matter 
eiyetal-eiear. He read a etatement which he was ‘‘authorised to make^’ by his 
eolleagnea of flis Biajesty*a Govemmeut. 

The chief pointe in the Prime iMinitter^s declaration were contained in 


‘‘The fiiit eten fe Co aieertein whether the people of .Burma endorse the provi- 
Mifi l that eeparation ahould ta ke nlaoe. 

rOepeoidaofBD^wiUbeiaspotHirto^^ whether or not tli» an ta 

broat of eepoetioo from lodfau Hie Hejmti’e Goraioment eoneider that Uie deei- 
eioo mUt hilt be takao ofter a ■memlaiceaoo at whkfr the biaed imoe Imd baea 
fisioBe eieeCoBalA 

'llhat d eeMoa «fll detannlaa lAiSail oa the oae haad, .^anm ahoaU 


oa lha i 


oi ladhuritt a aoaalitatfoB aiTiht liam eat iorth ' abofa or. im 
, ^ joald lemaia a piotiBea af ladia with tho anapeali indiaalad la the 
of ba two aairieBa^ tha ladta Baaad Xlibfi OoBframao aad hi dda 


baiadb. 
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tion it ^ald be remembered that if ao Indian Federation ia eetabliahcd it cannot 
DC on toe OESiB tnat members can leave it as and when they rhooBe'^ 

The Prime Minister’s statement was translated into Burmese, printed as a booklet 
(a copy of which was exhibited to the Joint Select Committee) ana circulated by the 
Government of Burma, by the thousands, in every village in Burma. It is impos- 
sible, therefore, to argue that the electors of Burma were not fully cognisant of the 
issue to be voted on at the general election, of their responsibility in casting their 
votes, and of the express statement made by the Prime Minister that Burma’s 
decision on this question of federation or separation was final and conclusive. 

India Secretary’s Statement 

The issue put before the electors of Burma was further emphasised and made 
clear by a statement made by the Secretary of State for Iiulia, in the House of 
Commons on 20th March 1933, after the general election had taken place. In this 
statement the Secretary of State for India used these words 

“In the event of Burma electing for separation from India His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment hope that it will^ be^ possible for the Joint Select Committee to examine their 
proposals for a constitution for a separated Burma, and to do so in consultation 
with representatives of Burma in the same way as it is proposed that representatives 
of India should be taken into consicleration on the Indian proposals. 

The second of the two alternatives open to Burma is to remain a province of 
British India and be concluded as Governor's Province in the Indian !h\»dcration. 
It has been explained more than once in this House and also in the Ln^gislative 
Council in Burma that no diflercntiation in favour of any one province in respect 
of conditions of inclusion in the Federation is possible. The constitutional propo- 
sals for each and every Governor’s province are now shown in detail in the White 
Paper that has just been laid. 

**If Burma chooses to remain a province of India in the Indian Federation, the 
proposals contained in this White Paper for the structure of the Provincial consti- 
tutions, for the relations between provinces and the Federal authority, aud for the 
allocation of revenue between Provincial and Federal Exchequers, will be applicable 
to her as to all other provinces and the inclusion of Burma will necessitate no 
modification of these proposals. 

*^Her inclusion would, however, involve some revision of the Federal proposals, 
in respect, particularly, of the composition of the Federal Legislature. His Majesty’s 
Government contemplate that, if Burma elects for iocluHion in the Federation 
while the present proposals arc under consideration by 'the Joint Select Committee, 
the adjustments involved by her inclusion might be made at the Committee stage : 
but it is evident that the longer Burim delays a choice between the only two 
alternatives, that are open, the greater will be the delay to the prospects of her 
own constitutional development.” 

If after that election, fought on the issue fixed by His Majesty’s Government 
Burma is now separated from India against the clear expression of (heir wishes 
given by a largo majority of the people of Burma at the general election, it will 
shake toe faith of the Burman people in the sanctity of British pledges. I dread 
and am unable to anticipate what the possible reactions in Burma may be. This is 
a matter that affects the people of Burma vitally in their economic and financial 
future. They look to His Majesty’s Government to fulfil the pledge given to them 
by your Prime Minister. They feel no doubt that such pledges are as sacred to 
you as they are in us. I pray you not to force our people into the belief that a 
promise given to them by His Majesty’s Government is not to be relied upon to be 
carried out to the full. We have trusted you and prey that the trust of a people 
8,000 miles away from your shores may not be misplaced. 

There is no party or section in Burma or in the Legislative Council— not even 
tbe Beparationists represented by the People’s Party led by U Ba Pc-which has 
not refused to accept the separated constitution for Burma outlined by the Prince 
Minister at the conclusion of the Burma Bound Table Conference. Indeed, all 
parties have voted against such a constitntiou as being quite unacceptable to Burma. 

General Election 

The General Election, for the election of 80 members to the Barana Legislative 
Owncil, on the issue fixed by the British Cabinet, was held in Burma in November 
1932. The final results wers as follows;— 



gBPARATlON Ot BURMA 


I MOHSiei— 


Kratralf ... 0 

The figuree were gifen by me in the diecneeion between the Joint Select Oommi- 
ttee and Ine delegates from Bnrms on 6tb December 1933 as Anti-Separationists 
Ofer 60,000 and l^arationists 270i000. The voting was therefore nearly 2 to 1 in 
favour of continui^ |hc association with India and against separation. 

The '^Morning Post’* of London, commenting npon this, said that '*the Barmans 
have now to all appearances voluntarily voted themselves into the proposed federa- 
tion of idi India.” That eiactly sums np the position. 

We were astounded in the course of our earlier disenssions with the Joint 
Select Committee on 7th December 1933, to hear the Secretary of State say s— 

“The Government never said that the general election need necessarily be the 
final word in the controversy. The Prime Minister was very careful to state both 
at the beginning of his speech and later on In his speech that the opinion of Burma 
would be asked and that when we had received the opinion of Burma, then the 
Government would have to arrive at its own decision, but never on any occasion 
has the Prime Minister or any member of the Government abdicated the right of 
the Government or the right of this Committee or the right of Parliament to come 
to any decision that they thought fit, whatever may have been the result of the 
general election. I would remind the Committee of the words that were actually 
used by the Prime Minister on page 178 of the proceedings of the Bound Table 
Conference. 1 will read one or two of the material paragraphs : *His Majesty’s 
Government are prepared. If and when they are satisfied, that the d^ire of the 
people of Burma is that the Government of their country should be separated from 
that of India, to take steps subject to the approval pf Parliament’^ and so on. 
Then again there is another passage on page 182, the passage at the bottom of the 
page.; 'With this material before them, the people of Burma will be in a position 
to decide whether or not they are in favour of separation from India. His Majesty’s 
Government consider that the decision might best be taken after a general election 
at which, the broad issue had been placed before the electorate.’ That passage quite 
clearly safeguards the right and indeed the duty of the Government and Parlia- 
ment to consider the whole problem after the election had taken place.” 

The whole burden of the Prime Minister’s speech was to lay the onus of decision 
on the people of Burma to vote as to whether they elected to be separated from 
India or to continue as part of the Indian Federation, 

The portion of the Prime Minister’s speech quoted by the Secretary' of State as 
quite clearly aafegnardrng the right and indeed the duty of the Government and of 
Parliament to consider the whole problem after the election had taken place refers 
not to the decision of His Majesty’s Government but to the decision of the Burma 
Legislative Ooundl after the election. 

it was BO understood by us at the time the statement was made by the Prime 
Minister, and it was so undostood in Burma. Indeed it Is difficult to see how any 
other meaning could be read into the words. 

It Is true that no dear decision was given by the Burma Legislative Ooundl but 
it is equally true that no party is in nivonr of the proposed constitution as out- 
lined by the Prime Minister and all parties voted against it. 

In view of the Prime MinisUor’s statement on Mhalf of His Majesty’s Gtovem- 
meat, It seems to be dearly promised to ns that Burma cannot be treated as out- 
side the proposed Indian Federation unless she specially voice for separation. Ito 
she had not done. It would seem, therefore, as u the logical course would be w 
His Majesty’s Government to continne to treat Burma as a provInca of the Indian 
Federation. 

The Seoretary of State presented a memorandum on Burma to the Jdot Oosi- 
mlttee on lOth Octobn 1933. In view of the result of the General Eledlon In 
November 1938. it fii sorprislog to read in his memorandum : 

“1 have come to the two condusiona that were reached by the Statutory Oom^- 
aakm, name^, that Burma ahoald henceforth be separated from India, and the 
gweral body of Barman opinion sajpoorts separation.” ...... i. 

How he arrived at A conmkm we ate unable to understand. Than la 

eertainly no ground te it iii the result of the last general, election. 

On 2Mk November 1933, on the eve of our meeting with tU J(^t 

artiela oeeupying a cbiuiun and m half appeared in the mioaia 
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EP** >*P“’ poodm uadm the beadine "The Choiee of 

Burma • T^t article, ‘from a special correspondent” gave, in our view, an 
ratirdj mwle^ing pictare of the present political position in Burma. Although 
I replied to this article nt once, the Editor of the “Times,” did not and has not 
ppbfiBbed my reply giviDB ihe ml facU and fif-nrea. That is only one example 
of bpsr diffimilt it is to have onr tme position realised or appreciated by um 
B ritish public. ' 

Of the delen^tm from %rina who have been asked to sit trith this Joint Beleot 
temmittee, only 4 out of 12 represent the maiorily on the Barma Li^slative 
Conoeil deeted at the last Bencral election. The otbere represent other <‘partm and 
inteiesta in Burma’’— to quote from ihc Secretary of State’s memorandum. 

On Tue^sy afternoon, 19th Dewmber 1033, we were informed that in the 
following afternoon session (Wednesday 20th December), the qnoation of 
would bo considered. Only two hours were given to this important matter and it 
docs aceiii to us if the strength of our position and case was not realised in this 
couutry. 

At the sitting of the Joint Select Committee on 20th December 1033 I ventured 
to outline the special provisious that, in our view, should be included in the Cons* 
titntion Act to the points in that speech I would humbly refer the morabers of Uie 
Joint Select Committee. 

We earnestly pray that the decision of the majority of the electors of Burma, 
given so clearly at the general election held in November 1032, may be accepted by 
His Majesty’s Government and that wc may bo iuclndcd in the Indian Federation. 
If tbia joint committee should decide otherwise the faith of an Eastern people will 
be seriously shaken with repercussions that no one can foresee. 


Tie CL C ft A Ciiiereice 


Freiudhig over llie ttmtiB] coalercnce of G. C. B. A., held Ifonywa on the IMu 
May 1934, U. ikin ( Baiidoola ) emd that so far as policy was oonceBiied, 
they must he firm, oousieteiijt and unwaverimg but their metboda most be detetmiiied 
by the teejnirements of time. He added : **lf iion-co-operalkm fails we must have 
couraffe to pursne a poUey of co-operation. All our objects have been defoisated by 
a desire to achieve the ultimate object (lull reaponsible Gofcroment) and to discover 
the most effective toad to it. Mahatma Gandhi and the Congim have recently 
shown anch comaise and lakes a bold deeision. We mast act likewise." . 

J>. Ba ifar. Education Minister, assured the Coaference ei hit coutiuuM 
adherenee to the “Wnn&anu” policy. Dr. Ba Maw, speakiog again af ^ night 
ses si o n , explained at length the BeaniDg oi Besponsible Qovernmeot and the work 
implied by He added : **We must not only deasand Beqiomahle GovmuMt 
hut also prove oacnelvea fit lor BespenBibility^. He poiiiled out Uiat^lie M 
sheady ma^ dM in Burma, and in Eoglaod their detnnninaitioD to aeMm fnS 
B esp o nsible Ooveriimenl. Now be wanted to prove that Bnrmaiu wm fit lor w 
ponsihility before it waa time to support the demand by pmf of Atom and be 
Ijranld, to the beat of hfs ability, give that proof. *'We muat be in<mred for it tmd 
Bnrmans must also think in that difeetion”, deeared Dr. Ba Blow. He aleo 
sspresaed determination Uiat if he had any reason to think that he would be more 
usml in expressing the desire of the people, he would not hesitate to retum to 
that taak. 

BESOLUnOXS 

„ At the Conference of 0. a B. A., which was continued on the next-day, the llih. 
Mv, resolutions were paswal deeiding to contest the elections to local ^-govermog 
wKum ; to appoint a committee of 20 to consider and report on the irnpeiimog 
constitutional changes, when th^ occur. This committee will advise the Aaeoeiafc t ona 
*^8*wling the future action to move the Government to take protectife meaanna for 



ago SEPIBATION OF EDBHA 

ufcKiindtDg the intmti of ButiM ;*to‘Sw 

tion ; to move the Govern ment to rwnw wl twe m eoo p nndertike ui 
the dtovernment to eppoint Immediitely iit *5^-- inelndinff tmtioo. 

Sn^r.umy of bSS. wd ooB.id«, ril eoooo«.c 

p^aciioB, trade aod marketing , (6) to um wlJjOH* . and yUlagee bbA 

^iBBteer and fire fightiiig !to rtewof the 

«5*“?!^o“"^bdng'"diSSuS^ 

KV _»»« JS'‘’2LrMi?T istisrs 


and remOYi theMUttog bu ob BBiawim 

SSSeal ;SS"BBt«.’lS for th?*«i. 

“T^tadcofth. Protoedioga^pr F.^«.JMBtottaj^^i^ 
f>«i«winfla to about an hoar, regarding hia work on the Burma vewgatmu. 


Reduction of Balt Doty 

The Oonteenee. under. tl» control of JFpM® J?,- S*iSJt to 

the 12th. May. lie reeolntiona paaaed (1) urged tto «ductao u on 

the preyiona tod. (2) prototed againat the leyyng of aeW^^'gJSSOT of ciope 

toniliaa liring Jointly and on aged, people, (3) objwt^to^Hm^ » i- 
inateod of hnd and (4) urged tlm OMnwg up of . newly qw” *“*?“• 

U. Bein (Baudoola) wu re-elected Freaident to the enauing year. 

Burma lodiaa AMOciatiim** Views 

Kissrv‘.^.rcifer®.‘A'S ss;^.ro,^s^jfc1:g 
g!;ft.-ar.viL-sr&ggHS.a g^ 

he OM of the ftctora. He aloo tofited inggeationa eud 

w-to—w. « *• 

queetkm of diaeiimioatioa. 
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Ik Cnpess Leafas’ Cnferam 


REVIVAL OF SWARAJ. PARTY 

The Oonlerenee of Ctonmii Ictden, ealled tOK^thei' by Dr. Bidhtn Boy and Dr. 
Aoaari to toko itoek of political aitnatioo ia the eonotry and eonaider a reoriento- 
tiOD of CoDKreaa policy, commenced on the Slat llaKh 1SS4^ 

The magnificent reception hall In Dr. Aniari’a honae on the baoka of the Jamna 
at Dmagan] in old Delhi waa the venne of the Conference* The tri*eoloored Con* 
gaeaa flag waa merrily flying over **Darnl lalam**. aa Dr. Anaari’a reaidenM ia 
knowDb Kearly forty delegatea, repreaenting all provinoea, attended and included Dr. 
Ao8nri..Dr. Bldhan Chandra Boy* Dr. Alam, Mr. B. B. Srdhwa. Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya^ Mr. Satyamnrti, Mr. BhakthavathaiUa Mndaliar, Mr. Bhnlabhal 
Deaai (Chairman), Mr. K. M. Mnnahi. Mr. K. F. Nariman, Mr. G. V. Snbba Bao, 
Mr. MohanUl Skkaena and Mr. Dixit. * 


Ohioin of tsb Covfbbbncb 

The origin of the talka at the Leaders’ Conference waa stated to be a 
letter received by Mr. Mnnahi from Mr. Gandhi in which the latter stated that the 
decision of the Poona Conference could not be altered till an hooonrable aettlement 
was arriv^ at with the Government, bnt Uiat those who wished to chalk ont a 
supplementary programme shonid do so, and he wonld welcome it and that in fact 
if they did not do so they would prove a burden to Mr. Gandhi* A letter was also 
teeeived from Mr. Aney on the snojeet before the Conference. 

Whether or not the revival of the Swara| Party* withfa view to carry on the cons- 
tractive work as chalked out at Poona and contest the Assembly elections, will 
meet Mahatma Gandhi’s approval was a source of anxiety to the leaders throughput 
their deliberations. Dr. Ansari gave a qualified assnrance of Mahatma Gandhi’s 
support on the strength of a letter he had received recently from Gandbiii in which 
the latter was alleged to have expressed the opinion that he had no objection to 
congressmen instead of offering civil resistance working out some programme calcu- 
lated to prevent political paralysis in the country. . , . • 

The major portion of the two days’ discussions was devoted to consideration of 
the question of calling off civil disobraience movement, but nothing relate to this 
subject was embodied in a resolution as it was feared that the proposal would not 
be acceptable to Mahatma Gandhi without whose tacit consent, if not active support 
the conncil entry programme of the Swaraj Party would not achieve the expectra 
success. It was understood the resolution which was adopted was unanimous, except- 
ing that Mr. K. F. Nariman opposed that part of the resolution relating to cons- 
tructive work on the ground that the Poona Conference was not sanctioiiM by the 
Congress. Following is the official statement of the Conference held on the 
31st March 1934. 

Official Statement 

•‘In order to prevent wholly inaccurate speculations and misleading statements 
rqniding the scope and purpose of the informal consultations among Congrwmra 
wno are in Delhi, it is necessary to slate that so far nothing that appeared in the 
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Press about the nature of the discussion or about the vieirs of individuals has any 
relation to accuracy. 

**Thc object of the Cojiferciice is merely to take stock of the ezistin/r political 
situation with a view to clarify the immediate Issue which requires to be discussed 
at a further meeting before nnv definite decisiotf is reached and publicly announced. 

*‘Mr. Gandhi will bo invited to consider the resnit of the deliberations before any 
further steps are taken. 

'‘At this 6tap;c it would sufRcc to say that, as a result of consultations with 
various friends thfoughont the country. Dr. B. C. Roy and Dr. Ansari took the 
initiative in invitiiifi: the restricted uumber of friends who wanted to meet for ioter- 
chanfi:e of views. 

^‘All views received or known to the orfranisors which relate to the immediate 
problem have been elasified and there is no fear of any view being overlooked.” 

The following is the ofTicial statement of the Conference held on the lit. ApriL 

"The Conference reassembled at 9*30 in the morning and resumed discussion. After 
an ezbaustive czamtnntion of the present political situation in the country the 
general opinion of the Conference was embodied in (ho following conclnsions 

”(1) In the opinion of the Conference the AlMndia Swaraj Party, which has 
been ill abeyance, should be revived in order to enable Congressmen who are uot 
offering individual civil resistance to undertake through au organisation constructive 
programme as contemplated in the Poona Settlement. 

^*(2) In tbc opinion of (his Conference it is imperative for this party to take np 
the Government challenge in relation to the forthcoming election to the Legislative 
Assembly to secure the election of its candidates on the following tssnes: 

‘'*(a) To implement tbc country’s mandate to get all repressive laws repealed ; 

“(b) To reject the proposal contained in the White Paper and to get them 
replaced by the National Demand on the lines indicated by Mr. Gandhi at the 
Bound Table Conference so that (be country may reaffirm its conffdeaee in the 
Indian National Congress. 

conclusions of the Conference will be placed before Mr. Gandhi for his 
eousideration and advice.’’ 

Provisiokai. Committee 

A Provisional Committee with Dr. Ansari as President was appointeu to 
draw up the constitution and programme of work which would be placed before a 
larger meeting of Conirressmcii from all parts of the country nt an early date. 

Ansari— Ray— Deiai Conference with Gandhi 

The following statement was issued jointly by Dr. Ansari, Dr. Bidhan Roy and 
Mr. Bhulabai Desai from Patna on the Sth. April 

'^Wc arrived at Patna on the morning of the 4th instant, and were able to confer 
with Mahatma Gandhi as regards tbc conclusions arrived at by the Delhi Confer- 
ence. Notwithstanding the immense strain be had gone through, considering the 
imporlnhcc of the matter, he discussed with us, for over three hours, the various 
aspects of tbc revival of tbc Bwarajya Party. The matter was again discussed to- 
day with Mahatmaji in the morning and in the afternoon and the result of the 
discussions is now embodied in tbc iollowing letter adressed by Mahatmaji to Dr. 
Ansari. The letter is as follows 

Mahatma’s Letter to Dr. Ansari 

'4t was good of you, Bhulabhni and Dr. Bidhan Roy to come all the way to 
Patna to discuss (he resolutions arrived at recently at tbc informal mectiog of some 
CoDgrcBsmcn and ascertain my opinion on Ibem. 1 have no hesitation in welcoming 
the revival of the Swarajya Party and tbc decision of tbc meeting to take part in 
the forthcoming elections to the Assembly which you tell mo is about to be 
dissolved. 

'^My views on (be ntilily of Icgislainrcs in the present state are well-kuowo. 
They remain on (he whole what they ware in 1920, but 1 feel that it is not only 
right but it is the duty of every Coagressman who tor seme reason or other does 
not want to or cannot take pari in the Oivtl jpesistance and who has faith in eatry 
into legialaturea to aodk entry and form combioationa in order to pcoaeente the 
programme which he or thgy believe to be in the intmits of the ;coantry. 
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**OonBiitcni1y with my ?lew above mentioned I ahalt be at the disposal r»f (ho 
Party at all timea and render such assistance as it is in toy power to ^ivc" 

Mahatma Suspends Civil Disobedience 

Subswiuenily. on the 7th. April, Mahatma CUnUhi issned a leii<r»hy slati^meiit 
taispendinii; civil resistance for i^waraj as distinfriiishcd from spcritie p;ricvanors. 
The statement ^'iiitcralia*’ said : — 

“fnlrospwtion prompted by conversation with Ashram inmates has led me to 
the conclusion that f must advise all Coiij^res^tmon to suspend civil resistance for 
Swaraj as dislinpnished from specific jcricvanccs. They shonlil leave it to me alone. 
It should be resumed by others in my life time only under my direction unless one 
arises clnimiiiK to know the science bottcT than I do. 

'‘Indiffcreiu civil resistance of many, grand as it has boon in result, has not 
louehed the he-irl either of (he terrorists or of the rulers as a class ". 

Ill conclusion, (bandhiji calletl upon the workora to d - vote ihfir time in nation* 
liuildiiiK activities, snpporling communal unity and removal of untouehabilify. 

In handing over the stateracut to the Press. Mahatma (laiulhi said 

‘ This statement was drafted by me on my day of silence at Sahnrsa. that is. 
Kastor Monday, the 2tid instant. 1 passcil it on to Rajciulra IViim and Ihiai it was 
fircnlntcd among frnaids who were present. The original ilrafi has uiuhTgonc. 
citnsidcrablt* revision. It is .also abridginl. But in (‘.ssence it rcrnaiiis ns it was on 
Monday. I regret 1 have not been able to show (his to nil friends and colleagues 
with whom I would have liecn delighted to share it. But as I bad no ileiibt whai- 
s'tevcr about the soundness of my deeision and ns ! knew that the ('ivil U>‘sistanee 
of some friends was imminent. I was not prepared to take the risk of delaying 
|iui)Ucu(ion by waiting for (he opinion of friends. Tlie deeision and every word of 
the platcmont arc in answer to intense introspection . siairehing of ihe heart anil 
waiting upon Ood. The deeision carries with it relloc'tion noon no single individual. 
It is n humble ndmissioii of my own limitations and a due sense of tremendous 
responsibility that I carried on my shoulders all these long years' . 

The following is Mr. Gandhi's statement :•* 

“This statement owes its inspiration to ii personal chat with inmates and 
asKnciules of (he Salyngrnba Ashram, who have jnst come out of prison and whom, 
at Kaj-'iidra Babirs instaiiec. I sent to Bihar. More t'speeially is it due to a revesi* 
ling iiibirniaiion I got in the course of a conversation about a valuetl compani«.m 
of long standing, who was f iiind rcluelaul to perform the full prison task, piiforring 
his private stuaies to the allotted task. This was undoiiblially contrary to the 
rules of iSatyagrahn. More than the imperfeelion of.n friend whom I love more ihtiii 
ever it brought home to me mv own imperfection. The friend said he had Ihunglit 
1 was aware of his weakness. I was blind. Biindnt'ss in a ieadiT was nnpardoiialile. 

I saw at once that 1 mu.sl., for the time being, remain Ihe sole* ivpresent alive of civil 
resist ance in notion. 

During the informal conference w'cek at Boona in July Last I had stated that 
while many individual civil resislers would b;* web’ome. even one was siillieient !«i 
k'Tp alive the messagi' of •.Salyagraha". Now afh r much searching of the hi^art I 
b.ave arrived at the conelnsioii that in the piiseni eireumst.aniM's only one. and 
niat myself, and no other should, for the lime l>eing. bear the lesponsiinlity M 
nvil resistance, if it is to sueeeed as a means of achieving Puma Swaraj. 

Adiltijkation nr Saiva(.uaiia 

1 feel the masses have not received the full messagi: of SaP^agiaha. owing lu 
Its adulteration in the process of transmission. ll has bcc. nnc cb*ar to me th.ii 
‘Spiritual instruments sufTer in their potency when their use is lai:ghl through noii- 
^pwilual media. »SpirituaI mcssnge.s arc seIf-|>ro|)agiiing. Thi; reaction of (he 
niasHCB throughout the llarijan tour has liceii the latest foieibte illustraiion of what 
‘mean. The splendid response of the masses has been sponlaneous. Workers 
snvmHclvcs were ama/.cd at the attendance and fervour of the va.st masses, whom 
laty had never reached. 

patyagraha is purely a spiritual weapon. It may be used for what may appear 
in ^ ends and through men and women who do not understand its 

tarn » provided the director knows that the weapon is spiritual. Kverymie 

cannot use surgical iustruments. Many may use them, if there w an expert behind 
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thMBi dinetine thdr aw. T claioi to be the Setyaftnh* apert ia the OMdcioK. I 
have need to be far more earefnl than the expert inr^geon, who ia a eomplete master 
of bis aeieoee. I sm still a humble searcher. The very nature of this seieoee of 
Satyagraha precludes the student from seeing more than the step immediately in 
front of him. 

Introspection prompted by conversation with the Ashram inmates has led me to 
the conclusion that I roust advise all Congressmen to suspend Civil Resistance for 
Swaraj as distinguised from spedfic grievances. They should leave it to me alone. 
It should be resumed by others in my life time only under my direction, nnless one 
arises claiming to know the science better than 1 do and inspires confidence. 

I give this opinion as the author and Initiator of Satyagraha. Henceforth, there- 
fore. all who have been impelled for Swaraj under my advice, directly given or 
indirectly inferred, will please desist from Civil Resistance. I am quite convinced 
that this is the best course in the interests of India’s fight ioi freedom. 

True Satyagraha 

I am in deadly earnest about this greatest of weapons at the disposal of mankind. 

I It is claimed for Satyagraha that it is the complete substitute for violence or war. 
It is designed, therefore, to reach the hearts both of the so-called Terrorists and of 
the rulers who seek lo root out Terrorists by emasculating the whole nation. But 
indiflerent civil resistance of many, grand as it has been in its result, has not touched 
the hearts either of the Terrorists or the rulers as a class. Unadulterated Satya- 
graha must touch the hearts of both. To test the truth of the proposition, Satya- 
graha needs to be confined to one qualified person at a time. A trial has never b^o 
made. It must be made now. Let mo caution the reader against mistaking Satya- 
graha for mere civil resistance. It covers much more than civil resistnee. It meanii 
relentless search for truth and power that such search gives to the searcher. The 
search can only bo pursued by strictly non-violent means. 

What are the civil resistcra, thus freed, to do, if they are to be ready for the 
call whenever it comes ? They must learn the art and* beauty of self-denial and 
voluntary poverty. They must engage themselves in nation- building activities, 
spread Khaddar through personal band-spinning and hand-weaving, spread comma- 
nal unity of hearts by irreproachable personal conduct towards one another in every 
walk of life, banishing Untouchability in every shape or form in one’s own persons, 
spread total abstinence from intoxicating drinks and drugs by personal contact with 
individual addicts and generally by cultivating personal parity. These are .services 
which provide maintenance of the poor man’s scale. Those for whom the poor 
man’s scale is not feasible should find a place in small unorganised industries of 
nulionai importance which give a better wage. Let it be understood that civil 
resistance is for those who know and perform the duty of voluntary obedience of 
law and authority. 

It is hardly necessary to say that in issuing the statement I am in no wav 
usurping the function of the Congress. Mine is a mere advice to those who look 
to me for guidance iu matters of Satyagraha. 


THE “HINDU^^ ON SWARAJ PARTY REVIVAL 

In ibis connection the following informing article of the ^^Hindu” of Madras 
dated Cth. April, under caption “Gaodhiji approves” will be of interest to the 
reader 

The statement issued by Dr. Ansari and hia colleagues, describing the resnits 
of their conference with Gandbiji, will be received with supreme satiafaetion in the 
'TkAnf.h nnrnimr Griticism of the DGlhi deciaion to reviva the Swan) 
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n*M of te Smad Fwly •ad the deeUion of the (Delhi) meeiinc to take pert 
ta the brtimlM deetfam to the Aewmbiy.” To thoee who hed, for reexon* beet 
kaowB to theaieifee, hoped thet Qandhiji wonld either denoonee the D>'lhi decieion 
Of • Um lean, tako ap a eoolly nOD-commtUal attilade, this cordiality may come 
af a pahifal aorpriae; ^le thoae who hate so lon^ pleaded for the ronumption of 
eonatmetifo political aetifity by the most pro^ressire and powerful body of opinioa 
ia the ooaotiy mast fsel profoandly gratified that Gandhiji has not contended him- 
sell with blessiog the Delhi decision bat has promised that, consistently with his 
waU-knowii fiews on d?il disobedience and on the utility of the legisUtures in India 
as she is now eiieamsUneed, ho would ''be at the disposal of the Party at all 
times and render sneh assistance as it is in my power to give/’ 

It will be recalled that in his statement explaining the Poona decisions Oandhiji 
had, referriofi; to the question of entering the existing legislatures, observed, “X can 
give no decisive opinion on this question as I can on civil diso'icdicnce. My head 
reels at the very thought of entering the Councils for the sake of winning indepen- 
dence They have no temptation for me/* At the same time, he clearly fore- 
saw that the large bulk of Congressmen would not take part in civil disobedience 

and he urged them to engage themaclyes in the various branches of consiruciivo 
work. "No branch of national activity/* he said, ‘‘must he untouched by the 
Congress/’ and it was the duly of Congressmi^n who did not lake part in 
dvil disobedience to ‘‘regard themselves as national servasits, dedicating their 
tslents lor the nation’s wclfare« and not engaging in any aciiviiy, private 
or public, that may be in confiict with national interest**. If this constriictivo 
work has not made much headway, that has been due partly to the fact 

that the suspension of Congress organisations de))rived Congressmen 

of the machinery that is essential for prosecuting such aims. U isidis, owing 
to the abstention of the Congress from the legislatures and the conBiquont weaken- 
ing of those bodies, not only could no progress bo made in the positive task of 
natioo-building, but enormous harm has been done by the removal of all wholesome 
check on executive arbitsriness and greed for power. The events of the past few 
months^it will anffice to instance the egregious Bengal Criminal Law Amendment 
Act passed by an efiete Council—havc strongly emphasised the truth of these 
eoQteotions. and Oandhiili with his usual fair-mindedness, no doubt sees their force. 
He concedes that those Ckingressmon who do not propose to take part in civil dis- 
obedience and have faith in the legislatures have a positive duty cast upon them in 
^ present circnmstances, "to seek entry (into the Councils) and form combiimiioiis 
in order to prosecute the programme which they believe to be in the interesi of the 
ooaotry". It will, thus, bo impossible to claim his high auiho'-ity for the pM|)osition, 
which has beeo advanced in some circles, that to contest the Assembly < lections or 
in any otim way to take part in that political work which ia the raison d'Hrn of 
sneh an organisation as the Congress, would bo to engage in an activity that "may 
be in conflict with national interest**. 

^ From thia there follows a corollary which wc have every reason to hope Gaixlhiji 
will not refnse to face squarely. If normal political action to enforce the Natioiml 
Demand and press for the repeal of r<.‘preHsivu laws, is ri:cogniscd to be not. nK'rely 
permissible but obligatory on those who believe in such action, it si suds to reason 
that their power effectively to scivo the country’s interests must be enormously 
chanced, ahould the Congress place itself in a position in which it can accr)rd them 
the fnlleat support. The right to refuse allegiance to any law which one considers 
unjust and anbmit to the penalties attaching so such disobedience is inlK.Tent in 
one, whether Congressman or not. That being bo, is it worth while for the 
Congren to stick to the Poona formula about individual civil disobedience, especially 
as on the one hand it haa been practically inoperative, and on ibc other, formui 
sbandonmeot of it shonld secure fur the new political movf mcnt the services of 
wdl-tried and trnsted leaders and make it the prelude to the achievement of abiding 
unity ? The leaders who waited on Gandbiji at Patna have, we have tiu 
pressed all these considerations on Oandhiji and we have every hope that he 
his way to advise the Congress accordingly. 

Xlie reorientation of Congress policy, which is now practieallv accomplished, 
^ povernment yet another opportunity of patting thcmsclvcH right with 
jjwun opinion and paving the way fur a new era of co-operation. So long ago as 
1932 Sir Samuel Hoare exhorted the Indian delegation to the third 
u .r ^ ICO back to India and tell every section of Indian opinion that there 
■ oppoitaiiitj fog ^1^ help'^ The course of Govern* 
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mental policy since thoie wordi were uttered has famished little practical pioof of 
this desire for renewed co-operation ; the obsession with presti^, which was respon- 
sible for the refusal of the Viceroy to see Gandhiji in July last, was typical of a 
mentality which has been all too aominant in the connsels of the Government. The 
decision of Contcressmen to resort to normal political action should make the Gov- 
ment realise the need for a correspondinfi' chanfrc in their attitude if they want 
Ipdia to believe that they really desire her co-operation. Our Delhi correspondent 
stated the other day that official circles there welcomed the prospect of Congrasmen 
contesting the Assembly elections. We hope that this is correct and that it also 
reflects toe mind of His Majesty’s Government. They cannot give a clearer proof of 
their oftrepeated professions of fidelity to democratic tradition than by making it 
possible for an efiective Opposition to come into existence. Most of the prominent 
Congress leaders, having suffered imprisonment, arc under a technical disability in 
the matter of seeking election to the legislature. It is obvious that the Government 
should forthwith remove this disability, since no moral turpitude is involved, so 
that the people may have an unfettered choice in selecting their representatives. 

In another article under caption '^he Government’s Duty^’ dated the 
10th. April 1934, the same paper wrote : — 

Now that Gandhiji has advised the abandonment of civil disobedience by Con- 
gressmen the question naturally arises ns to what is the next stop to be taken to 
end the present impasse and who should take it. Congress circles, as will be seen 
from our Calcutta correspondent's message published yesterday, hold that the 
Government should take the initiative and remove the ban on ('ongresB organisa- 
tions. Official opinion seems, howover. to incline to the view that it is the Congress 
that must make the next move. It is no doubt true that neither the Coreas nor 
the All-India Congress Committee has been declared an unlawful body, Bnt all the 
Working Committees and other provincial organisations have been so declared. 
Now, the Congress has, of course, the authority formally to revise its policy. But 
so long ns the ban on provincial Congress organisations remains, it would be 
impossible to summon a plenary session of the Congress in which all ahades of 
Congress opinion would be adequately represented, since the delegates to the plenary 
session have to be elected by provincial bodies which arc now fmeti ofUcio owing 
to the Government ban. In view of the obvious desirability of giving the fnllest 
frccilom to the Congress to discuss both the positive and the negative aspects of 
its policy and progninimc in the immediate future it is necessary that the Govern meat 
shoiiiU lift the ban, especially as there are genuine doubts entertained whether the 
All-India Congress Committee will be allow^ to meet for considering such questions. 
Sir Harry Haig, defending in the Assembly in April last the banning of the Gal- 
rutta i'ongrcss session, observed that the Congress, as an organisation, had not been 
banned ns “such action would have gone far beyond the requirements of the case,” 
bnt he went on to add, ‘'The Congress cannot expect to lend its name, its authority 
and its nsonrccs to an unlawful movement and at the same time to retain all its 
privileges as a constitutional body.’' In order to set at rest legitimate doubts as 
to whether this cryptic observation might not be used to hamper Congress activities 
intended to give binding effect to Gandhiji’s decision, the Government must forolally 
revoke the ban on Congress organisations, in accordance with the undertaxiDg 
which was implied in this other statement of Bir Harry’s made in the same speech : 
*1! we bad any clear assurance that the object of the Congress session was to call 
ofiT the civil disobedience movement, the position might have been different.” 

Biich a clear assurance has been given by Gandhiji in his statement made last 
Saturday. Though that statement is technically 'advice' to the Congress, it is a 
practical ceriainty that it will be accepted by the Congress, as his ‘advice’ to the 
Working Committee to recommence civil disobedience was accepted by that body is 
January 19112. In fact. Congress leaders are even prepared, according to a Calcutti 
message published elsewhere, to go so far as to summon an informal meeting w 
those members of that Working Committee as are free to meet, with a view to rati- 
fying the new decision regarding civil disobedience. Some of the members are, how- 
ever, still in jail, and the identical Committee that passed the origins! resolution of 
January 1932 cannot now revoke It unless these members are set at large. Now thij 
there is clear evidence of the Congress intention to change its attitude towards civu 
disobedieuce, it logically followi from the position taken up by the Government , is 
regard to the repeated appeal for the release of polities! prisoners, that such telrase 
cannot bo dslay^ much longer. If, in order to suable Um Government to relstfo 
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mlitied.nriioiim M H i» Mmidend that tlie Oodrimk eHlMr dInatiT or 

thiaoKh It* eTOUtwe todies, should formslly nroke (he origioet WhrkiDK Oonmlttao 
msoIiMd, It IS pleio that it can do so only if the ban on Otograa Hm- 

When the portion is so elev. it is a matter fcr ref;ret that disingennons attempts 
Aonld to to eonfnse the issue with a siew to perpetuating the present impease^ 
in some quarters which are loud in their professions of a desire to enilit. The Jfod^ 
Mail for instancy makes the sinister su^irgestion thtft the Government ahonid not 
raise the ban on Congress organisations, on a pretext which will not tUnd a mo« 
menfs scratiny. It argues that Gandhiji has not advised complete abandonment 
of civil di^bcdionce, but only the suspension of it, and that he would reserve the 
right to offer civil dispbcdienoe for the redress of particular wrongs. Those who 
K5?® Ignore the fact that the Working Committee’s decision taken in January 
1932 was to adopt civil disobcdienne as a political instrument for the purpose of 
securing the repeal of repressive Ordinances and enforcing the National Demand. It 
was in no wav concerned with civil disobedience as a weapon available to the 
individual or the mass in offering resistance to particular laws which are felt to bp 
unjust and particular wrongs for which it is held that there is no other remedy. 
This kind of civil resistance is a right inherent in every citizen , a natural rathw 
than a legal right , there is no need to reserve it expressly and it is obvious that 
no expression of intention to forego it for all time, however sincere it might be on 
the part of the , individual, could prevent him from changing his mind later, 
should he at any time feel that circumstances had changed, just as it would be 
futile for any political organisation to give such an undertaking on behalf 
of the mass of its following since there might be as many reasons found for 
violating such an undertaking as the number of individuals who would compose 
the mass. Sir Harrjr Haig clearly recognised the absurdity of demanding 
any such undertaking when he stated some months ago, in reply to 
questions in the Assembly, that the Government did not wish the Congress to 
forswear civil disobedience for all eternity. They are indeed more Royalist than the 
King who want that the Congress should undertake that civil disobedience shall not 
be offered by any body in any conceivable circumstances or under any provocation. 

We trnst that the Government will not allow themselves to be entangled in 
these sophistries, or persist in an intransigient attitude under the mistaken impre- 
ssion that Gandhiji's decision represents a climb-down and that it has been brought 
about solely by the Govern mcui’s display of strength. It is, as Ths ManehtiUr 
Guardian points out, unncccMsary to join in the game of guessing whether Gandhiji 
or the Congress leaders in Delhi “spoke first.” The fact remains that Congresa 
opinion is now definitely in favour of a change of political method and programme 
which opens the way for its co-operation anew in the task of finally soaping the 
new constitution and working it. The Government have unvaryingly professed a 
desire to secure this co-operation, but pleaded that they could take no steps in this 
behalf so long as the Congress was weaded to what they maintained were unconsti- 
tutional methods. This plea is no longer available, and a duty is therefore east 
upon the Government to bespeak the active support of that large body of public 
opinion for which the Congress stands. Th§ Maneheiter Ouaraian observes that 
the Congress leaders’ decision calls for “an answering gesture by Britain.” We 
would only add that such a gesture would be also sound policy and as muon in 
Britain’s interests as in India’s. 

Gorernment Attitude towards CongreM 

Attompt. made at this time at the elucidation of the Ooeernment attitude Kntd* 
ing Uie Congress showed that up till now neither the Congress nor the A. I. C. 0. 
bad been declared illegal. The Government had only prevented their meetinm 
The Government will not now do so to enable these bodies to decide the issue of 
Civil Disobedience. The only Congress body, which was unlawful, was the Coogrm 
Working Committee. The (Government did not propose to cancel the notification yet. 
but wbetber tbe Committee meets formally or informally the Government will ignora 
w legal position and let tbe Committee meet. 

In Uw AssamUy 

On th. latk April, in the Amnbly, &> Harry anaMn^ ^ tUnO owtB- 
■Mok woidd niie no obiUelM to (to mMtmg oi tto All .India Oongm. Ooa* 
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mittee or of (he OonEMM lor mtihrittflr Mr. Ofiiidfai’e new pbHer end thct if| • 
reeutt, oivii dieobedienee wae eelled oF. the Government woukl review their ooliej 
with re^mid to Oun^eti orminiMHone end reletee of prieonere would be eipedfted, 

Mr. Mafiffa Iyer asked : *'Have the Government considered the adviiibilitT oi 
UkiiiE immediate steps for the release of Civil Disobedience prisoners after ratiaet- 
tion of Mr. Gandhi’s abandonment of Civil Disobedience by the Confrresf Workma 
Oommiitee ? If so, are the Government prepared to make a declaration of thefi 
policy in the matter? Are the Government prepared to remove ban on the Con- 
gress Working Committee in order to enable it to hold a meeting to eonsider ratifi- 
cation of Mr. Gandhi’s decision ? 

Jlfr. Lalchaml Navalrai asked i Has the attention of the Government been drawn 
to the decision of Mr. Gandhi suspending individual Civil Disobedience for 8wara] 
and leaving Council entry open to the desire of Congressmen ? If so, do the 
Government propose to review their attitude towards the Congress and revise their 
own p(«licy bc'hiud various notifications suppressing Congress activities ? If not, 
why not 7 If so, how far do they ptoposc to proceed in the matter? Do the 
Government, propose to declare the A. I. C. O. a lawful body ? If not, why not ? 

Sir Harry Haig roplied to both the questions together and said : *'The Govern- 
ment propose to raise no obstacle to a m(!eting of the A. I. C. C. or, if Congress 
leaders so prefer, of the Indian National Congrt^ss for the purpose of ratifying the 
statement of policy recently made by Mr. Gandhi and calling ofT Civil Disobedience 

“If such A meeting is held and if the Government are satisfird that, as a result 
of the meeting, Civil Disobedience has been ciilhd olT, the Government will certainly 
review their poli <7 towards various Congress ovgaiiis.'itionp. 

‘ With reference to the question of release of prisoners who have been convicted 
of offences connected with Civil Disobedience, 1 would remind the House that I 
explained in August last (hat the Local GovernmentH had been rcieasiug Civil 
Disobedience prisoners before the expiration of their sentences if thty were satisfied 
that such releases were not likely to encourage revival of Civil Disobedience. 
That is a policy which the Government Intend to continue. If (<ivil Disobedience 
is called off effectively the policy of release will naturally be expedited.” 

Mr. Ranga Iyer * 1 thought I missed the Hon. Members answer to my question 
whether the Government aro prepared to remove the ban on the CongrcBs Working 
Committee. 

Sir Harry Haig ; I must apologise to my hon. friend, but since he asked this 
question the particular point about which he enquires docs not seem to have come 
into practical prominence. If the idea is that the C/Ongress Working Committee 
should be the body to call off civil disolndieiicc then the Government will certainly 
bo prepared to consider giving the necessary nuthorisalion for that purpose. But if, 
as seems more probable, all that is contemplated is that there should be an informal 
meeting of members of (he Congress Working Committee in order to consider the 
policy to be placed before the All India Congress Committee then no action on 
the part of the Government is required. 

Ur, Lrdchand Navalrai : May 1 know whether the bon. member realises that the 
Working (’ommittou must first of nil meet in order to pave (he way for calling a 
CongresH or All India t'ongress Committee meeting 7 

Sir Harrg Haig ; Well, hlir, I think 1 have dealt with the point fully in roy 
answer to Mr, Uanga Iyer. 

Mr, Ranga lyvr: isn't it a fact that a ban exists on the Congress Working 
ComniiMce ? 

8ir Harry Haig : Formally it does, but I say that, as far as 1 can see no 
occasion will arise for a formal removal of it. 

In the Council of Stato 

An similar statement was made on tho same day by Mr, M. 0, Hallet, Home 
Secretary in ibo Council of State in answer to short notice questions of Lala Jaga- 
dish l^asatl Mxd Mr, V, V, Kalikar, 

Mr, liatUt informed the House that the Government proposed to raise no obs- 
tacles to a meeting of the All- India Congress Committee or, if the Congress leaders 
so preferred, of the Indian National Congress for the purpose of ratifying the state 
ment of policy recently made by Mr. Uaiidbi and calling off Civil Disobedience, lx 
such a meeting was held and if the tioireriimciii were satisfied that, as a rt^uit 
of the meeting civil disobedience bad been called off, the Government would certainly 
review their policy towards various Congress organisations. 
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.. SBaeMM a mitioD of tlie OofenmoDt piopoMd U niN no dfU 

diiobedieD06.prifmen ud nletM them in order to consider Hr. Gsndbrs statement 
and the mmesls of the newly formed Swaraj Party. 

Mr. A/mlt repUcd ‘*With reference to the question of release of prisonen wlm 
htfo^^ conTineed of offtoces connected with cifii disobeiieoce, the Home Hember 
(Sir fleny ^igd explained in Asfmmbly in Ananst last that the local Gofem* 
ments had been releasing cifil disobedience prisoners before the expiry of their 
sentences if they were satisfied that such releases were not likely to cnconrage the 
refival of civil d^Wmoce. That is a policy which the (Sovcrnmciit intend to 
eootinne. If cifll disobedience is called off ^effectively the policy of release will 
natnrally be exp^ited.” ' 

In Che Honse of Commons 

In the Honse of Commons, on the same day, Afr. Bernayt asked whether the 
Oovmment of India, following Mr. Qandhi's announcement ending civil dis- 
obedience, would grant amnesty to all politicat prisoners. 

tiir Sanmd Boare recalled that local Oovernmciits in the past year has been 
releasing Civil Disobedience prisoners before the expiration of sentences when they 
were satisfied that the release would not likely to enoourage revival of the movement. 
As a result a number of prisoners since the end of April 1932 when it amounted 
approximately 82,500 had fallen at the end of the last month, to 1,4^, of which over 
600 was from Bombay. 

civil disobedience comes to an end, I hope, if will be possible to expedite 
releases. This statement refers only to civil disobedience prisoners and not terrorists 
and persons convicted of sedition.’^ 

Geneait of the Revival of Swaraj Partjr 

(Dr# Aniari't Statement 

Dr. Jff. A, Ansari, in a statement to the press issued from New Delhi on the 27l]i. 
April said ^‘gince the day it was decided at Delhi that the gwaraiya Party should 
be revived and more particularly from the moment Mr. Qandbrs approval and 
support had been published much has been written and said about it both in India 
and England. Mr. Gandhi’s momentous decision relating to Satyagraha and 
Civil liesistance and his advice to the Congressmen met with a chorus of approval 
throughout the length and breadth of the country. All this was fully expected. 

**ln so far as the revival of the Swarajya Party is concerned, some issues have 
been raised which require to be clarified. The history of the origin and conduct 
i the Swarajya Party from 1922 to ]9:t0 are too well known to require repetition, 
i am aware of no resolution of the Indian National Congress about dissolving the 
gwarajya Parly at any time, though there arc a series of them which recognise its 
existence at first as a minority and then majority party of Coogrcssmeii which 
had its own constitution and its own individuaiity and am aware of no resolution 
of (he Swarajya Party by which it, at any time, was dissolved. It, however, remained 
in abeyance from 1930 to .81 st March 1034 when it was decided to revive it. 

‘*By sheer force of logic those Congressmen who are for this revival must meet 
to appoint its office-bearers and revise its ronsiituiion to suit existing conditions and 
formulate its policy and programme of woik. From the day of its inception it was 
A party of Congressmen and from the first day of its existence it sought recognition 
snd approval of its policy and programme by the Congress. After the Belgaum 
vesBion of the Congress it was actually aathoriBed to represent the Indian National 
Congress in the legislatures. . . 

.It IB therefore futile to suggest that there is any new departure about lU 
Kvival. It had existed ail time and now the Ranchi Conference is conyeo^ prima- 

fo take the necessary steps to make it a pulsating and living organisation. 

One of its essential aims has been to seek from the All-India CongreM 
^^^J^ittee the approval and support which had been vouchsafed to it by Mr. 
uaiidhi and which It enjoyed in the past. I need say no more about the policy 
■nu programme of the party as they will eventually emerge from the Ranchi Con- 
lercncc. But I would request all my Congress colleagues not to prejudge any iasue. 

•Wttre them that the ideals of the Congress arc sacred to the Bwarajya 
end Swarajists will leave nothing undone to vindicate then even^u.to^ 
we done io the past. 
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muit My * word oboat oar iaability to ehange the dote of the Rtndil 
Conference. All diffienltiee ha?e ilretdy been pointed ont in the Preee etntement 
iwned yeeterday from the Secretariat. It ie left to me now to make a peraonal 
appeal. For reasons of health I am bound to go abroi^tl the 24th May. The 
meeting of the A. I. C. C. on the ISth and 19th May will hardly lea?e me any 
time to do if the Swarajist Conference does not meet in the first week of May at 
Ranchi. That is where we shall have the advantage of Mahatmaji’s advice. I fed 
it is my duty to complete all spade work before leaving India which means that 
the Swarsjya Party must be in full working trim. \Vc have to be in complete 
readiness against any emergency. If the Government dissolve the Assembly we shall 
have only a few months before us and not a day ean be lost and if they do not 
we shall have a year or more to work in constituencies. Xu either case our organ!- 
Mtion must be in fighting trim. 

*The re-asseroblcd Congress organisation will have to distribnte its constmetive 
and instructive work to the different departments and I would snggest autonomy 
to all these departments within their spheres as Mr. Gandhi propose at Lahore. 
I earnestly hope that this will set all dontroversies at rest and all Congressmen will 
unite in a spirit of helpful co-operation and do their duty by onr Motherland 
according to our lights.” 


Bengal Swarajists Meet at Calcutta 

Prior to the holding of the Swarajya Party Conference at Ranchi, a fairly large 
number of Bengal Congressmen met at the residence of Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarkar 
at Calcutta on the 29th. April in order to prepare a programme to be presented on 
their behalf to the coming Ranchi Conference. Dr. D. C, Roy presided and promi- 
nent among those present, who nnmbered about 60, were Messrs. S. C. Mitra. T. C. 
Goswami, Naliuiratiian Sarkar, Kiranahankar Bay, Kumar of Narajole^ B. K. Roy 
Chowdhury and Jalafuddin Hasbemi. 

Dr. Roy gave a detailed history of the Swarajya Party from the days of the late 
C. K. Dos. He plac^ before the meeting two points on which be invited their 
opinions, namely, first, before the removal by the Congress of the ban on 
Council entry whether it would be adviMbic for the Swarajya Party to take further 
steps, and secondly, whether the programme of the Swarajya Party should be 
controlled by the A. I. C. C., itself or there should be a separate organiMtion, like 
the All'Xndia Spinners* Association or the Hindustan Seva Dal, under the aegis 
of the Oougress. 

Individual members gave out their views and asked several questions which were 
answered by Dr. Roy. The meeting unanimously requested Dr. ^y to iuolnde in 
the programme of the party, questions regarding treatment of political prisoners in 
general including deportees and detenues and Andaman pritoners and their repatria- 
tion to their respective provinces. The question was also raised whether the deelara- 
lion of fnndamental rignt^ as incorporated in the Karachi Congress, ahonld not be 
afilrmed by the Swarajya Party. It was decided tbaf it was unnecessary, as every 
member of the Swarajya Party must also be a Congress member. Some rnembm 
raised the question that, there being no prospect of election either to the Provioeial 
Councils or the Assembly, what should oe the immediate programme of the Party.^ 

Dt. Roy replied that there would be opportunity for the Party to organise to 
villages and lake up other constructive work of the Congress, wnieh was now m 
suspension. It was decided that a large contiogent from Bengal ahonld httond the 
Ranchi conference. ; ^ ^ ^ ^ 

The general feeling among the membera was that the programme ahonld be dsvisM 
irrespective of whether the Assembly’s life was extended or not. Bengal leaders worn 
urge the inclnsion, lo the Swaraj Party programme, of the releaae of politm 
prisoners and detenns, opposition to the policy of Imperial Preference and fermnla- 
tion of an economic policy with a view to develop the reeonreei of the eonotry 
and provide employment for the people and rednee toe import of loreign mannlie- 
tnres. The programme would aim at organisation of the Party in all oentres la 
India, with a view to eaptnre both the Central and Provincial l^ialatife iMte. 
Another section of Oongressmec held a meeting at the Albert Hair in the afteroMa 
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RAJTGBI—2nd. and 3rd. BAr 1934. 

AmiM MOiM •! mat lenthuiasiD, nearly a hundred Cboftrasamea lenretanHnc 
all pconneeamA in eanferenee at Banchi on the 2ad. Ma* 1934, to Un 

Delhi- Conference dedaion. Ihe Conference opened at half paat three In the 
afiemooD. 

Among thoae I»e*mt were Mr. Bhniabhai Deaai (Bombay), Mr. C. BaiiBoiMl> 
r^Miiaad^. B. SatyMwti (Madrac). Mr. Acaf All (Delhi), Mr. MhaSi 
(Bombu), Mr. Sherwni (U. P.). Mr. Khaliqozaaman (U. PO and Mr. T. C. Chm- 
wami (Branll, Mr, K. T. 8^ (Bombay), Mra. iTaidn (Bombay), Menra 8. a 
Mitoa and Bi )«7 ^^ar Boy Chowdbnry (Bened), Jitendranath Daa Qnpta (Bbnnl) 
KriahM Boy (Bengal). (%ara Chandra Qboah (N. W. P. P), Kalabarnn 
Suchil Kumar Banerii (Bengal), V. Batyanandan PraUp 
(D. PJ.Sa^il Komar Boy Chowdbnry and Nariman (Bombay), Bnchil 
Knmar Ch^dhtiry (Bengal), P. M. Naidn (Nagpur), Janendranatb Kie 
(Bengal), Abinacb Bhattacharjee (Bengal), Dr. B. C. Boy (Bengal), 

Captain N. . N. Dutt, Meagre. TJpcn Boae, Pratap Guha Boy, Bamaunder 



A. Waaeque, and A. Bahmcn Cbaudhury (Beo^^ai), Salik Bare 'Tandan (U. ?*) 
Deep Narayan Bingh (Bihar). Kuahal Chaod and Mra. Kale (C. P.)* Measra. Kiran 
8tokar>ltoy, Bjiay Knmar Daa Gupta, and Akbil Chandra Dutta (]^ngal), R. K. 
Bidhwa (Bind), fi. D. Mazumdar. Nagendranatb Das and Syed Jalaluddin Hashemi 
(togal), B. V. Dhulekar (Bomnay), V. P. Jani (U. P*)y Manmoban Chatterjee 
(Lahore), B. N. Varrea (U. P.), Changanlal Bbarnka (C. P.) Abdul Aleem (Delhi). 
G. V. Bnbbaroyan (Andhra), J. Mukboore, (Bajputana), Gopinath Bri?aatava, J. 
Sjuena and Oopal Narain Sazena (17: P.) Oanga Singh (Burma), Dhinkar Bao 
Dbrama (Binpatana), Aaimuddin Abmedy Kazi ShamBuddin and Baaanti Komar 
Mazamdar (Bengal), Jimot Bahan Ben (Bihar) and Prafulla Chandra Mitra (Bengal), 
the Baja of Narajole and Mrs. Agatha Harrison. 

On the motion of Dr. Bidhan Chandra Boy, Dr, M, A, Anaari was itnani- 
monsly roted to the chair. Dr. Ansari, in opening the proceedings of the meeting, 
delifered a brief address. He appealed to the Conference to keep secret the whole 
proceedings and appealed to pressmen to submit their *‘copy’’ to him and his 
colleagnei, before wiring it ont. The following was reported by the '*Hinda” of 


Dr. Aators welcoming the delegates said : Ladiea and gentlemen I i must thank 
yoo all for reapondiog to our inriution to this Couference, which you ha?e done 
at mat personal inconrenience. The conntry ie passing through a gnat eriais 
and onr only excuse for tronbling you to trsfel long distances to participate in 
the deliberations of this Conference is the orgencjy of the problems with wlu<^ the 
country it confronted to-day. Exactly a month ago, some of ns met at Delhi to 
eoneider what ateps should be taken by Congressmen to end the stalemate and the 
coneeqaeat political paralysis which had become the order of the day. After two 
earrfnl delibwationi, it was decided that, under the pnrailing circnmstapee^ 
nothing was left to ua but to rerire the Bwaraj Party, providecT we imnred the 
npprofal of Mahatma Gandhi, who was the only auUiority on^ be^lf rf the Cobp 
ffesi to whom we could refer our opinions. CTonfl^s organieatione hra beso ia 
abeyance lor all intent! and pnrpoaea for a conildoraDle time and it wu not 
lor ua to consult anyone who, today, ia aa great an lanthprity as Ma^tma Qand^ 
on mattera relating to the Coogceis. We, tlmnfore, JpuM which 

wm eonfcyed to Mihatma Ghuidbi bj Meisn. Bidhan Boy, Bhn i abha i Desai and 
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amrif penoiMlIy. It M Mt take Mahati— GhmdU lomsw thin Uf m tom to 
cone to e deftoite 4 ieetsioo im eonaeqaeoce of vhiehi In gate me the hinerie lettar 
n^hkh eoeoanged m to eell ihii CoilfBfeBee heie to iormnlcte the pneriamme end 
mlici' of tiMoe CengraMmee, who ehbaerihe to the aims end object! of the Bwin^e 
ratVt with e tiew to piecing the seme hefece the A. 1. C. C. for ite eppcotaL 

we did not fed enled itpoe to mehe tbie Cooferenoe brgcr then it b for the 
ihn^ reeioD that it wac iateoded to be n deliberatife and bneineMlike aeeembly, 
whm first obieet shoald be to formntate dcfioite proposal! to submit to the A. I. 
C C. The purpose and policy we hare in view demand that we should be in a 
posHSon to claim all prestige that the Indian National Congress commanda in the 
obantry as the premier pracCicai oiganiaation and for that purpose we felt that the 
beet oouree would be to aecnre an early recognition of our party as an autonomous 
ptrliamentsiT section of the Congress, to implemeot the policy of the Congress in 
relation to the work in the legislatures and other eleetire institutions in the oonntry. 

**For the present, the SwarsWa Party, in my opinion, should concentrate just on 
one front, namely, the dnal policy of the Ooremment I feel that it la one of the 
demands of the present situation that we, on behalf of the Congress, should supply 
an entire reply to the repressive poliev which the Government has relentlessly par- 
sued to suppress the nstiooal spirit in the eountiy and to register the country’s 
verdict against monstrons proposals, which, in the guise of a representative eons- 
titntioi^ are really intended to perpetuate the subjection of the Indian nation to 
Great Britain and bureaucracy. The opportunities we have under the existing eiee- 
toral machinery to secure this result are undoubtedly extremely restricted, inas- 
much as the electorate to the Assembly is confined to about fifteen lakhs of people; 
whereas the adult population of British India exceeds thirteen crores. I, however, 
feel that even through the limited opportunities we have, we can achieve considerable 
icsnlta in reflecting the minds of this electorate in regard to the two definite iasnea 
I have mentioned. That, in itself, will be an achievement which will be- more easily 
understood in England and at the same time it will give ns an opportunity of con- 
ducting a raging campaign throughout the country, which would be ineffectual, if it 
is robbed of its logicsl consequence of securing the election of those regarding whom 
it is claimed by Government that they speak in the name of the country in the Oen- 
tral Legislature. 

’’This is not all. What hu happened in the country during the last month b 
a suffleieot indication and earnest of the political results which may be expected in 
the future. Following the deoisioos taken by the Delhi Conference, Mahatma Gandhi, 
who b the best judge of the method, mannw and time of conducting the Civil Be- 
sbtanee campaign, has pronounced his opinion and advice regarding Civil Beab- 
taooe movement, which has been carried on by Congressmen. It is a politieal 
event of the first magnitude sod H hts naturally been followed by such foriona 
thinking in the conutry and by political reeults which are calcnlatea to have very 
far*ceaehiog reeulta and so far as we ate ooocemed, all we can do ia to aoeept 
Mahatma Gaodhi’s definition of Satyagraha and Civil Besistanoe, as coming from 
the only living expert on the snbiect and to abide by his advice. 

*^It Is not my purpose to dwell on the political problems of the country to-dsy 
or to detain you any longer. This is ths ume for swift sod methodical action and 
I would, therefore, like to set an example by inviting yon. without anv further de- 
lay, to proceed to business, Ths time before us is very short and we have much to 
do and, therefore, I would request you to prove your busineselike eapecity by 
ring throoift the work as quickly as you can. 

jfr. B. JT. Sidhwa wanted to know what wai the purpose of the oonferenee. If 
their deeirione were going to be the sobjeei of ratification by the All-Indb Con- 
giese Committee, wnit then wu the use of holding a meeting now T 

Dr. Antari repibd that if the A. L C C.’e deebion went againet their propoealt 
it would be time enough lor them to reoonsider the poeirion in the IMt or the 
sadiriiig eboatioii then, 

Res0l«kioiifi 

1. Aypwvsi of DelU IMrion 

Ckamikuri Xhali t u Mmmdn ffbmi aiovrt that the Cooforeaea do appnm of Iba 
Deihi Confoienee issolurioni leviiM the Bwarajym Party and eonteatiM sf the 
AMembiy abetiooa oa the baasa of the rsfoMioa of the White Papor aad the 
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■nauBpatoff of a Omtitaent Asaembly, for uraparioK the national demand and for 
m^nic Ae mrmifo lawi. The mofer drew attenUon to the aeoeptanoe of their 
ebmle^ by the Government and pointed ont that it waa now up to them to atand 
npimd show t^t the entire country waa with them. 

S*® amendmenta aa negative in eharaeter. 

•Sr* 5 fvorimon thereUter apoke for abont twenty minntea qneationing the 
validity of tM resolution, in face of the Lidiore Oongren fcaolution, banning Oouneil- 
entry. He thm^ht that as long as the resolution, of a plenary aesalon of the Con- 
mas lemaiped, it was not open to any Congressman to disobey the Congress man- 
annulled by another plenary session. The Lahore Oongreas hiul 
provided for Council-boycott for all time to come. Wore they going to co-operate 
mth wto wanted ConereM prestige to fall T It bad Iwen said that HabiUna 
Gandhi had blessed them. It might be so, but so for as ho was concerned, even a 
Mahatma’s blessings could be no substitute for a Congress resolution. When he 
said this, he was not obsessed by any spirit of obstruction, but wanted, indeed, to 
know what was the object behind the promoters' mind. He would ask that the 
present resolution should not be considered now, because by virtue of the Congress 
resolution, the Swaraj Party had to be disbanded. Could they now revive the 
Bwarajya Party without Congress sanction ? For himself, ho bad an open mind 
and he would abide by the Congress mandate. He questioned the wisdom of 
proceeding with the revival of the Party in the absence of Congress lead to ihat 
effeot. Concluding, Mr. Narimau urged that applications of the resolution were 
dislovalu to the Congress. 

Mr. K. F. Nariman moved an amendment : ‘‘provided the item abont Assembly 
entry shall come only after the approval and sanotion of the plenary session of 
the Congress.” Mr. Nariman raised a oonatitutional issue and opined that lanotion 
of plenary session of the Congress was necessary before the Lahore resolution 
could be rescinded. 

Mr. Aiaf AH replied that there was hardly much in the constitutional point rais- 
ed by Mr. Nariman. The Karachi Congress resolution had considerably modified the 
spirit of the Lahore resolution. If the A. I. C, C. felt that it was not competent to 
accord sanction it would be open to it to refer the matter to plenary session of the 
Congress. 

Mr. Satyamurthi said that the mover of the amendment wanted ”ad hoc” meet- 
ing of Congressmen to give anticipatory ruling which would be binding on its 
President and A. L C. C. Mr. Nariman wanted to bind them band and foot in 
advance. 

Mr. Nariman^a amendment was defeated, only four voting for it. 

Mr. Sherwani moved an amendment i "These resolutions shall take pflTect imme- 
diately unless disapproved by the A. I. C. C.”, which he ultimately withdrew. 

Dr. Anaarij at this stage, made an impassioned speech in replying to Mr. Nariman. 
He could not understand the purpose of Mr. Nariman's arguments. They were 
passing resolutions, which claimed to be no more than recommendations for adoption 
by the All-India Congress Committee. ' Nothing was farther from our mind, indeed 
nothing is farther from our mind”, continued Dr. Ansari, t”than to bring down the 
prestige of the Congress. We are no less loyal to the Congress cause than Mr. 
Narimau and those of his kind, who have been flooding the country with interviews. 
They should not forget that we were the ?first to ask^ for an AiMudia Congress 
Committee meeting for sanction being accorded to the revival of the Swarijya Party. 
Indeed, one of the resolutions which will be placed before you will definitriy put 
off the formal working of the party, till after (he Patna meeting of the Ali-Iiidia 
Congress Committee* Why all this doubt 7 Why all this suspicion ? Ail of us^ 
like Mr. Nariman, have suffered for the ’country's cause and have gone to )>ul. All 
of us are loyal to the core”. . , . e icr • 

Mr. Sherwani. supporting the resolution, questioned the accuracy of Mr. Nan- 
man's statement. He asked whether Mr. Nariman had forgotten that time was 
when the Swaraj Party existed in spite of the Congress. He should not also forget 
that even if they were repeating history, they were doing so under the lead of 
Bfahatma Gandhi. An open session of the Congress was not feasible at the present 
moment. Mr. Nariman knew that it was impossible to hold a plenary session for 
at ieast three months more. Why then should he resort to these tactics 7 ^ 

Mr. Satyamurti made a fighting speech in further J'»P*yl“K Mr ^afiman. 
Referring to Mr. Nariman’s claim to an open miud, What was an open mind 7 
aaked Mr. Satyamurti. He regretted that tbo press was not allowed to report 

35 
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proeeedtngs, oecAiMe it had prevented the presn from reportins; that tmpaasioned 
speech of Dr. Anaari which deaerved to be printed in characrcra of p;old;in all English 
and Vernacular papers. It was ridiculous of Mr. Nariman to claim the solo 
monopoly for Congress loyalty. They were all Con cress men. Most of them coii- 
•tiiatM the AlUIndta Conmss Cominitter. Surely Mr. Nariman did not expect 
that they would sit with folded hands and await a Congress decision. After all, 
were they not to explain their position before the A. T. C. C. ? Surely at Patna, 
unless some miracle happened on the banka of the (vanges, the Swarajist programme 
wss going to be passed by the A. I. C. C. by an oviTwhelming majority. Mr. Nari- 
mun spoke of sacredness of Congress resolutions. Me had almost made a fetish of 
it. Now by the order of Mahatma Gandhi. Civil Disobedience had been suspended 
in spite of the Congress resolution. Unless &lr. Nariman was going to revive Civil 
Resistance, there was not one man in the country who was going to resort to Civil 
Resistance against Mahatma Gandhi’s lead. 

Continuing, Mr. Salyamurti riucstioned the tactics of a demand for a plenary 
session of the Congress. It was a House of Commons method to shelve bills, l^cre 
was no Congress organisation functioning at the present moment and it would take 
at least six months to revive their provincial, district, divisional, taluka and village 
Oongress committees. Surely he did not expect that they would sit with folded 
bands lor the next six months. In Delhi, they had issued a chnlh'ngc, which had since 
been accepted by the Government. They were to reject the White Paper and get 
repressive laws repealed. They had to educate the country and the electorate. They 
must forge ahead in spite of Mr. Nariman. At the time of the birth of a child, 
they always discussed what name to give it, but. Mr. Nariman asked them to 
discuss at what place that child could be buried. Instead of helping them to revive 
the Swaraj Party, Mr. Nariman was asking them whether they had any plan for its 
burial, in the event of the A. 1. C. C. setting its face against the new party. That 
was strange logic. Mr. Satyammurti then read out the Congress constitution and 
pointed out that the A. I. C. C. was quite competent to speak for the Congress 
ind give a lead. 

Mr. Suren Moitraf further supporting the resolution, repudiated the ooutention 
that they were wanting to enter the legislature at the expense of a constructive 
programme. 

Mr. if. Maaani wanted a Socialist programme. 

The President pointed out (hat this was not the occasion to discuss the matter 
but added that there was some Socialist programme in contemplatiot). 

Mr. Ma^ani : Is it so, Sir ? 

Dr. Ansari : Not as you may interpert it, but as we iuterpert it (Laughter). 

The resolution was passed unanimously. 

2. Relations with Congress 

Dr. B. C, Roij then moved the adoption of the Party’s constitution and ex- 
plained its various' details. He said that the constilntion provided for a change, at a 
special meeting called for the purpose. He read out the clauses to dispel the 
misapprehension that the Swaraj Party was a rebel party. Dr. Roy reminded the 
bouse that it was distinctly laid down that on alt broad policies, Swaraj Party 
should be guided by Congress organisation. In matters of internal administration 
and Party finance, the Party might not accept the Congress guidance. In matters 
of smali detail, they might not accept Congress direction. Jii broad matters, they 
were bound to. When in small details the Congress thought that the Swaraj Party 
was wrong or the Swaraj Party thought that the Congress was wrong, it was open 
to the first to disaffiliate the latter aud for the latter to secede, if necessary. Dr. 
Boy recalled that for all practical purposes, the proposed constitution was the same 
as the origiual Party constitutiou, with such changes as suited the exigencies of 
the present situation. 

Mr. 2\ A. K, Sherfeani seconded the resolution. 

Dr. A’irovi Shanker Roy^ supporting, said that he head no doubt that each one of 
them could produce a better constitution, but he would ask them not to discover 
the defects before giving it a working trial (loud langbter and cheers). 

Mr. K, M. Munshij in whole-heartedly supporting Dr. Ploy’s motion, recalled that 
the Bwaraj Party would be a parliamentary party under the Congress banner. 

Mr. K. M. Munshi added that it should be ap)>arcnt to any one, who studied the 
constitutiOB that Swarajists ^wished nothing more than maintaining the link between 
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the CoDgreM and endorsed Dr. Roy’s view that the constitution 

itself provided for to the Congress and to the lead given by it in matters of 

broad principles. Mr. Mmism further emphasised the provision laying down that 
all memb^ of the A. 1. C. C. of Swarajist persuation would be eligible for member- 
■hip of the Partv s General Council. Continuing. Mr. Mnnsbi recalled the great 

S isto with which certain quarters made a fetish of the so-called going back upon 
e Congress resolution. He and hia comrades had consulted higher authorities J 
than those responsible for these statements and were advised on those authorities ’ 
that it was not neccssaiy to .go any further than they had already done in the matter* 

Mr. P. Naidu of C. P. (Maharashtra) questioned the provision vesting in the 
President power to nominate members, 

J/r. A$af Ali then moved an amendment to clause II and suggiwtcd that tho 
Swaraj Party should function as a Parliamentary mean of the Congress. 

For want of a seconder, Mr. Asaf Ali’s amendment fell throii<'h. 

Another amendmenf; moved by another delegate, pleading for'' a Deputy President 
fell through Hkewise, for want of a seconder. 

A third amendment suggesting a Socialist programme was defeated. 

The constitution was unanimously passed. 

Mr, T. C. Oosicami moved that the resolution adopted by this Conference be not 
given cficct to until they were approved of by the All-India Congress Committee. 

It was seconded by Jl/r, K, M, Munski, who, like the mover, reserved eomiiicnts. 

At this stage Mr. AT. F. Nariman again raised his objection to the procedure 
suggested, for he was convinced that nothing less than a t>k‘nary scBsion of tho 
CoogresB could meet the esigcncics of the situation and validate so fundamental a 
change as the one proposed. He declared that a large number of people all over 
the country were in perfect agreement with him. It would not do to brush aside 
the constitutional objections raised by them, simply because it suited the sponsors 
of this new move. 

Mr. Asaf Alit replying at' length, recalled Mr. Narimairs attention to one defect 
in hie argument. Mr. Asai Ali declared that there were many ao instance in 
Congress politics where the A. I. C. C. and the Working Committee had assumed 
Congress power and given a mandate on many essential matters. He instanced the 
case of the Gandbi-Irwin Agreement and said that most far-reaching decisions had 
been taken by the \Vorking Committee, on whose aiuborify alone Mahatma Gandhi 
with the approval of the nation, attended the Second Round Table Conference, as 
the sole delegate of the Indian National Congress. (Loud cheers). 

Mr. Ooswami's motion was then put and agreed. The House then adjourned. 

Constitution of the Swarajya Party 

Following is the constitution adopted by the Swarajya Party at the Coufcrcnce 
on the 2nd. May 

(1) The name of the Party shall be the Swarajya Party. 

(2) The Swarajya Party shall be subject to the control and guidance of tho 
Congress in ali broad issues of the national policy. 

f3) Every person, who is a member of the Congress and subscribes to tho 
object of the constitution and programme of the iParty, shall be eligible to be a 
member of the Party. Persons who arc not members of the Party, but subscribe to 
the object, constitution and programme of the Party shall be eligible to be asso- 
ciates of the Party. They will be entitled to be present at all meetings of the Party 
and to express their views, but shall not be eligible for election, as members of the 
General (!!ouncil of the Party and shall not have the Iright to vote at its meeting. 

(4) The object of the Swarajya Party is the attainment of Swarajya by the 
people of India by all legitimate and peaceful means. . 

(5) Subscription: (aj Every member of the Party shall pay an annual subMnp- 
tjon of annas four and associates shall pay an annual subscription of annas eight ; 

(b) every provincial organisation may fix an additional annual subscription payable 
by Its own members of the subordinate committees within* its juriadlctioa ; (c) every 
member of the General Council shall pay an additional subscription of anoas eight 
wneral organisation : There shall be one Central and as many provincial organisa- 
nons as there are provinces in India. The number of provinces and geompbi«'.al 
Jimits of each shall, for the purpose of those articles, be toe same as prescribed by 
lae coQBtittttioQ of the Indian Kalional Cougress. 
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(8) Geniral orKanitation : The cential oimiaaiion of tlM Bwirafja Party ihal] 
ooii^t ci a General CoQDett, an Escentife Oonneil and aneh speeiar eomnitteea aa 
the Central or Exeentire Conneil may* from time to tune, appoint fipom among 
aMmbere of the Party. 

(7) General Connell : The General Connell of the Swatajya Party ahall conelat of 
(a) all Bwaraliet members of the All-India Congress CommBtee. (b) members eleM 
by each proTineial organieation from among its members, in sneh a manner as the 
said organisation may determine, the number of snin members lor each prorinoe 
to be (mrmlned by the General Conneil from time to time ; (e) all Bwarajist mem- 
bers of the Central Legislators ; and (d) Bwarajist members of legialatiires, the 
nnmber of snoh members to be determined by the Central Conneil from time 
to time. 

(8) The General Conneil shall hold office for one jrear horn the date of its 
eonstitntion, provided that every retiring member shall be ralble for freih eleetion, 
if he fulfils any one of the conditions mentioned in Article TT provided that in ease 
of a genera] election of members of the All-India Congress Committee or of legisla- 
tnres, the members of the General Oonneil, who fail to secure re-eleeiion, shall go 
out and those Swarajists who are newly deeted will take their places. 

9 ) The General Oonneil shall eleet the following office-bearers : The President 
of the Party, the General Seoretary, and the Treasurer ; provided that office-bearers, 
so elected, shall hold office for the term of the General Oonneil and until a fresh 
election takes place. 

(10) The General Oonneil shall continue to function notwithstanding any 
vacancies in it, for the time being due to any cause whatever. 

(11) The Executive Oonneil shall consist of (a) the President, the General 
Secretary, Seoretary and the Treasurer (ex-officio) ; (b) six representatives of pro- 
vincial branches^ ex-officio branches obtaining such representation are to be deter- 
mined from time to time by the General Oonneil ; (c) five persons to be nominated 
by the President from among members of the General Council ; and (d) ten meo> 
bars to be elected by the General Council from among its members and shall hold 
office lor the term of the General' Council provided that any vacancy among office- 
bearers or elected members of the Executive (Council shall Be filled by the President, 
pending due election of such office-bearers or elected members and if the President 
vacates office for any cause whatsoever, the General Secretary shall act in his 
place andjierfofm his duties until another President is duly elected. 

(12) The (General Conneil shall have the jurisdiction, in all matters sffecting the 
party, its policy, programme and organisation, with plenary and disciplinary powers 
over all members of the Party and may frame rules for its own guidance and issue 
instructions for (a) the guidance of Swarajist members of the legislature and (b) the 
general carrying oat of tho policy and programme of the Party throughout India. 

(13) The Executive Cottocil shall be the chief executive of the Party, with 
power to raise and disburse funds and authorise the office-bearers or any one or 
more of them to draw upon the Party funds for Party purposes. 

(14) The Executive Council shall supervise the carrying out of all resolutions., 
rules and instructions issued by the General Council and take such steps as may 
be necessary to enforce the same. 

(15) When the General Council cannot meet in time to dispose of any urgent 
matter requiring immediate decision, the Ezeentive Committee shall have all the 
powers of the General Council and all resolutions passed and instruetious issued by 
It 1^11 be binding on all members and subordinate organisations, until such resolu- 
tions and instructions are modified or superseded by tne General Council. Provided 
that all exercise of emergency powers under this article shall be reported to the 
General Council without delay. 

(16) The President shall have the power to decido 'whether any matter is suffi- 
ciently urgent to be dealt with under article 15 and in matters ofi extreme urgency; 
give Biich direction as he thinks fit, pending its disposal by tho Exeentive Commi- 
ttee under the said article. 

(17) Every province shall have full autonomy in all provincial matters, including 
the carrying out of the programme of the Party (and the organisation of provincial 
and other subordinate general and executive committees, subject always to 
general policy of the Party and such instructions as may, from time to time, on 
issued by General or Executive Council of tho Party liu regard to such general 
policy or inter-pronneial relaUjos. 
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(18) A ceneM moctinK of the party shall ho held, when sammoned by (be 
General Council at such tune and place ns it. may determine. 

(19) ^ A meeting of the General Council shall be held when summoned by the 
Executive Council at such time and place os it may determine. Provided that a 
meeting of the General Council aball be held on requisition of not less than forty 
memherB, aa soon aa may lie con ven tent after the aaid requiaition is delivered to the 
General Secrctai^r. Provided alwnya that the said rrquisiiion ahall clearly specify iho 
motion to bo made or anbjeet to be discussed at atioh mrctingo Provided further 
that the vcquiaition may require the meeting of the General Council to ho held at 
(he time and plaoc nam^ by them and the aaid meetings sbail be held at such 
litDC and place, anlcas the Executive Committee ia of Opinion that it should be held 
at a different time or place. In ease of such difference of opinion, the question ^all 
be decided in aceordanco with the opinion of the majority of provincial organlHaiiona. 

(20) The Exeenlive Council may lie summoned by the President or by the 
General Secretary, aa often may be ncccHBau* 

(21) The quorum lor a meeting of the General Council shall be forty and for 
that of the Executive Couneit eight. 

(22) Notices of meeting shall be valid if (a) in the ease of a meeting of the 
Party, a notice specifying the time and place is published in at least one newspaper 
of each province, not less than four wee ks before (he date of the metiting ; (b) in 
the esse of a meeting of the General Council, notice specifying the time and plaeo 
is posted to each member* not less than two weeks bidorc the date of the meeting, 
and (c) in the ease of a meeting of the Exceptive Committee, if notice specifying 
the time and place is either post^ not less than ooc week or telegraphed not less 
than three days before the date of the meeting. 

(23) The General Council shall be the Subjects Committee for general meetings 
of the Party. 

(24) The aeeonats of the Flirty shall be audited once every year by an auditor, 
to he elected tiy the General Council aod published for information of the members 
of the Party and the pnblie. 

(25) Hus cottstitntion aball not be modified or added to except at a meeting of 
m General Oonoeil, apeeially called for the purpose and then, only if a majority 
of not less than two-thiids m those present arc in favour of such modification or 
additm. 

(26) All Swarajist members present at this Conference shall form the first 
Geneial Oonncil ol the Swarajya Party and bold office until a General Council 
under articles 7 and 8 has been duly constituted. The first mrc ting of the General 
Coundl under this constitniion shall be held on 3rd May, 1934, or on such date to 
which it may be adjourned and shall be deemed to be properly constituted by aueb 
membm as are prcscot at Ranchi, notwithstanding the want of notice to others or 
Uie absence of elections by provincial orgauisations and of members of the legisis- 

’if* mediing the President of the Party will be elected. The President 

will nominate membm of the Executive Council of the party, not exceeding twenty- 
tour, until the Executive Council is constituted under Article 11 of the constitution. 

SECOND DAY’^RANCffJ^ard. MAY 1934 

Policy & Programme of the Parly 

At to-day’s meeting of Conference which met at 8 a. m. iho official policy and 
pn^ramme of the Party was adopted. The policy and programme of the party as 
noally adopted on the motion of Dr, B, C, Roy read as follow : 

• ^f***®! Party declares that the guiding principle of the Party is self-reliance 

J"®*' ®ctiviiies which make for the healthy interests which impedes the oation’s 
towards Puma Swaraj and in giving ciTect to the said principles the Party 

(i-i? ®**®Pt the following programme : 

^®^ secure the repeal of ail acts and rcgnlatioiiB which have been enacted or 
promulgated with a view to impede the healthy growth of the nation and speedy 
0^ Puma Swaraj. ^ . , 

viJ' secure the release of all political prisoners detained withont trial or con- 
roMulS!? secure the restoration of all properties lost or forfeited for political 

”!^® ®nd to urge the abandonment of Andamans as a penal settlement. 

resist all acts and proposals for legislative cusetmeuts which oisy be calcu- 
to exploit tbo eoaotoy. 
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(d) To moTO rrRoIiih'nnR nnd in(rodu(^e and support measures and bills which 
arc DoroHsary for the hratthy growth of national life nnd the consequent dis^ace- 
ment of the burraiieracy. 

(e) To srr nro such administTative ceonomies particularly in the spending depart- 
ments of the Oovoriimcnt like that of defence nnd of public debt as would 
Buhstantjallv reduce the burden of government. 

(0 To follow;; a definite economic policy which would prevent the drain of the 
wenbh of the country nnd ihc exploitation of one class by another and in particular 
to prevent, or oppose any form of Imperial Preference. 

(g) To orgniiisc an c<'onomic life conformable to the principle of Justice, to the 
end that every worker may be a.«surrd a decent living. 

(h) To safeguard the interests of workers industrial and agricultural and to 
secure for them by suitable legislation nnd in other ways a living wage, healthy 
eonditinns of work, limited hours of labour, suitable machinery for the settlement of 
dispnti H between employers nnd workers, landlords and tenants, protection against 
the economic eonsrquenes of old ng^v sickness and unemployment and adequate provi- 
sion for wj'mcn (luring maternity period. 

(i) To free Lshonr from all serfdom and conditions bordering on serfdom 

(j) To secure the rights for peasants and workers to form unions to protect their 
interests. 

(k) To regulate currency and exchange solely in the national interest. 

(l) To 8(Yiirc relief from ngriciiltur.al indobtednes.s. 

(m) To work for intcr-eommunal unity with a view to bringing about a complete 
iinderslnnding h(«tw(*en Hindus, Mahomedans, 8ikhs, Parsis, Jexvs, Indian Christians; 
(iiieluding domiciled yVnglo-Iitdinn) and all other communities living in Inclia more 
speeinlly the removal of the disputes and diHcrcnccs between Hindus and Mahomc- 
daiis and Ilrahmiiis and Non-Brahmins. 

(n) To bring about the removal of Untouebability and the raising of the so-called 
depressed classes. 

(o) To work for village organisation. 

(p) To ueqnire the economic control of the country including the development 
of commerce and industry. 

(q) To ncquir(3 the control of Nationalist over local and municipal aflairs by 
contesting elections to Local nnd Municipal Boards in the several provinces. 

(r) To carry out the constructive programme of the Congress in such a manner 
as it thinks necessary. 

(s) To organise the agencies of foreign propaganda for Indian aftaira with special 
reference to the disseroiiintion of accurate information and the securing of the 
support of foreign countries in the country’s struggle for Swaraj. 

Socialist Amendment Defeated 


The resolution embodying the programme was described by Dr. Bidhan Chandra 
7?oy, its mover, as embodying the largest measure of agreement. It was passed 
unanimouHly, but during the discussion, the only occasion when some debate arose 
was when Mr. Massani moved an amendment urging the party to undertake the 
‘‘orgiinizaiion of peasants and workers for the purpose of participating in the struggle 
against Imperialism and Indian vesUc! interests allied with them.” 

Mr. Massani described that programme without such addition as one of social 
reform and not of Socialism. The amendment was rejected without further debate 
by 40 votes to 20, 


3. Resolution on White Paper 

That the Communal Award formed the chief bone of contention was apparent 
from the fact that the Conference had to adjourn in order to enable informal dis- 
cussion to take place. Bengal delegates wish^^d to reject the Award while the draii 
prepared by leaders aimed at deferring the consideration of a suitable communal 
Bcttlenunt until the constituent Assembly was called. 

The Conference adjourned for fifteen minutes to enable informal 
regarding the White Paper. The informal talks lasted for an hour and a bait alter 
which Mr. Bidahhai Desai moved with a forceful speech a resolution on the wnne 
Paper and Communal Award. Hie resolution ran as follows: , ^ 

‘‘Whereas this Conference is of opinion that the priiposals of His Majes j 
Government for the new constitution for the Government of India containea m 
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White Paper m ^nsider^ as a whole not only a nc^jation of the National Demand 
made by Mr. Gandhi on behalf of the Congress at the Second IR. T. C. and calcn- 
latod to perpetuate the political subjection and economic exploitation of the Indian 
people, this Conference rwolvcs that the Swarnjya Party should take all necessary 
steps to secure the rejection of these proposals by the country. 

“This Conference claims for India, in common with other natious. the right of 
self-determination ana is of opinion that the only meth<xl of applying that principles 
is to convene a Constituent Assembly representative of all sections of the liidiaii 
people to frame an acceptable constitution. 

“The Conference is further of opinion that a consideration of the acceptance or 
rejection of the mode and proportion of representation as -contained in the Com- 
munal Award is premature at this stage. The time for considering the same will 
arrive when the Constituent Assembly is convened.*’ 

After a discussion which lasted for hours, the Conference agreed to the resolu- 
tion on White Paper. Mr. Bhulahhui Desai who moved and Dr. B. C. Hoy. 
Mr. Asaf Ali, Mr. Oostcatni^ Mr. Satyamurti and Mr. Nariman who supported the 
resolution urged the need for the rejection of the White Paper and its replacement 
by the National Demand. 

Moving the resolution Mr. Bhnlahhai Dasai deplored the unnational manner in 
which some of them dealt with the national problems. Ho pleaded for a national 
outlook unhampered by religion, caste or ract*. In view of the ol)jt‘rt before them, 
Mr. Desai would appeal to the conference not to raise a side-issne or controveray. 
Mr. Desai declared that his recent experience in Knro|>o was that India was l(K)ked 
upon as a conglomeration of the various people who did not understand one 
another’s mind. It was up to them to give a lilting reply to the Kuropean view. 

Mr* Desai thought that in India there was far less diversity than in America 
which was supposed to be the moat demo(*ratic country in Europe. He deplored 
Indian inability to present a united front. Mr.' Desai nefverted to the White Pii}>cr 
proposals and warned his countrymen against the inferiority complex sought to be 
imposed on them. Appealing to bis countrymen to gel over potty KenliinenU and 
words he emphasiaecl the central idea, namely, the njeetion of the White 
Paper. Mr. Desai begged of his hearers not to think in ‘ terms of a province or 
community. He denied that the recent movement was a poiiey of negation and 
destruction and avernd that Non-co-operation was eonsiriietive in so far as it hript'd 
to raise the National consciousness. Mr. Desai added, *if it is our determinaliou 
not to be ruled by a foreign nation, it is upto us to guard ourselves against the 
mistakes of the past which have helped this subjociion." 

Proceeding, Mr. Desai eharacterised as hybrid the new innovation of joint and 
separate electorates in politics and emplia-^iscd the need for the maintenance of 
unity aud horaogencirv. Mr. Desai iirgfd that uniti'd Swarajists uncone«Tried with 
communal bias shoulcT create a new nucieus nml pave the way for a Gonsiituciit 
Assembly. 

Mr Desai traced the story of the sclf-d'^erniiiintion idea from the days of Ihc 
War and referred to Gnndhfji's eo-operatioii and derlarcd that. s»*lf deierminatioii 
was being replaced by Jlriiish determination in the form of the White I’apiT pro- 
posals. If they rt'jectcd the Itritish deicrmiiiation they nui.^t seek:^ for self-determi- 
nation which was provided for in the draft resolution. .Mr. Desai warmd against 
smaller and sectional thinking which always interfered with their national life. 
God was one and the same. Why should eonimunity of faith divide instead of 
unite them. Mr, Desai said, amidst cheers, that he was conlideut they would be 
able to force on their oppouents the acceptance of the proposals for a Constituent 
Assembly. 

Mr. Desai said the Government’s proposals took away more than they 
gave. He contested the view that they had followed the path of negation 
and that the constructive jiolicy of the v'ongress was alone constructive. 
The programme of civil disobedience was constructive because the real 

work was rousing the national coiiscioiism-ss so as to be able to assert the national 
voice in the framing of the national consiituiion. Any eonstitutioii to be accep- 
table to them must be framed by their own representatives through a Constituent 
Assembly. It was not a Question of .a mere phrase. Det that Assembly^ be c<)n8ti- 
luted in a spirit of generosity. The nhr.iscs, .Separate Electorate and juiiit 
torate, were new phrases. India was one and let them not think in t^rms of disu* 
t^tty but of unity aud homogeneity which existed as a fact. Let the swaraj 1 ariy 
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form the niieIcQfl of that life which would ereate^uditiona in which the OeniU- 
toeiit Aeaemhi; would be poaaiblc. 

Mr. Gandhi and India lent help in the War to win Bclf-determination for all. 
Instead wc have got British determination in the shape of the White Paper. These 
great men, great I admit intellectually, went to London to secure the mazimam 
measdre of agreement, but tluy forgot when there were two parties the mazimum 
of agreement ii always the minimum of agreement. Those eminent jurists, lawyers 
and persons, profming to bo Nationiiltata, did not pause to ezamine the basis of 
their own posttion. The British claimed to be the trustees of the Indian people. 
Where they did not agree there was no agreemenL Where they pretended to agree 
it was not self-determination, bnt British detorininatioii. It is for the reason that 
the need arises for a Constituent Assembly whose proposals will be foinntarily 
accepted by those who govern ns.’* 

Mr. Desai oontionod : ^^Isn’t it time we began to search onr hearts whether we 
ate not the instrument of onr own subjeetion ? It is not merely a qnestion of le- 
Jeotion of a eonstitution which is being forced on ns. -rhore is the sorry and 
tragic history df men who. when they went from here, said they did not vepresent 
anyone ezeept themselves, not even thefr own family, bnt it allowed themaelvea 
in dne coarse to be develop^ into national representatives. That is the sorry and 
tragie history behind the White Paper proposals. 

Uontioning, Mr. Bssat said repression hid done the evil purpose of temporsn 
inaetivify, but it was clear too that Govemment had'hicken faith with itaown hen^- 
men. Mr. De$ai said the resolution aimed at ereatiDg a eommon platform of Indian 
people. They wen inilaonecd by the one single purpose of the national For 
the moment that nhity was to be eipressed on the issue before the eonnti^, wamdy 
the forth-oomiog eonititntioa. fie appealed to them not to disenis the siatter in a 
manner wfeieh would raise way nontroveriy^ *01 all the sins of omisaion and ebm- 
miiiion fer whidh India was responaible none was greater than iheir sarteader Inin 
the hands of othen on the basis of die lo-ealled difibrenoes in laililii mad erosAk 
Massahni’s tnawers about tJ, 8. A., which bad more diversity of langnagei and 
feith than any other eonntw applwl to India, namely, that a nation wai judged by 
the eommnnity of political and econosue Interest bound by a •geographical aaaa. 
India had «U fUa and move. Her ties of velatioaahip and kinship were stronger 
than in any other oonntry and ydt not on a sii^ isine of national intessst oonM 
they present *a lurited front. 

Mr. Oeiii finally rderred to theelanse relating to Commnnal Award and said 
time was not now to sec who wonld get a little more or a little iesa. AU their 
eiferts mast be directed towards ereadng conditions ander which the Ooastitneot 
Assembly wonld be ealied. Religion was not mesnt for pcomothig jpoHtiosl ooniio- 
versy or seenringpcditlcal adinstment. Let then be oommunity of faith under the 
Fatherhood df the same God. Neveihefoie in ^ world had been witnessed a eom- 
mnnal epeefeaclo. He ended, we oail onn^ee Nationalists, and we oan desecibe 
oureelvcB by no other name, then we ehonld frame for voluntary, aoeeptanoe of the 
Government propoaale ademted by a Constituent Aeaembly of our own.’^ 

Mr. Desalt speech, which Mrs. Ifaidu descrlM as one of the best she hsd 
heard, had a oomnderable eflhot on the audience and led to the niiaalBMras adoption 
of the xeselntioB. 

" Mr. Amf AU, aeeondlog the resoUttion, laid stress on the need of the hoar, 
namely, that their jndgmwt should not m by defanlt. He^ tbenfom, urged that 
the vmict of the nation Shonld be obtained over this vital Issne. 

Or. B. C. Rojft supporting, eonmlimented Mr. Dead on bis sneoess in iilsing 
the level of the debate and added that the resolntion in his opinion ahonld be 
paas^ nnantmonsly leet otherwiae they ehonld play into the hands of their foes 
who were ody waiting lor an opportnnlty to ddeet disnnity and division. Dr. 
Boy emphasised that the xs^tion ot the White Paper shouid be aooompanied ' by 
oonstmetive propoeali. Dr. Boy quoted other authorities to show diat the White 
Fumw, fer feom hemg an hupcsovemeat, was aetnally worse than the present eonsti- 
tntiini. Dr. Boy cMred to Um Command Awmd and said that naturally enongh 
that matter show be gone intOs at the oonstitoont Assembly. While recognising 
the ezisteoce of m dUfennee of aa remueds the resolntion Dr. Boy mdle an 

impassioi^ spped that the oenm moving them mast be command harmony. 

soke with great emotion 
The Awara had been 
Mr. Qoswnsd deofauced 


Mr. T. O. Gosmam^ tete eapportiiig the motion, i 
and d p re se e d piide diat they wen now ptmting with life. 
mpouShtotengooddedAdsMi^^ the limd. 
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85 iwifri wti tHe mital of poIIUmI life. Mr. Qtmnmi hoped 

H!*i S? ^7^ f; poUHeel.llfc. He eSd 

^ tibgetofa^crf • fS leete wee the leeet pert of thehr profcremme. 

Mr. Gdemii^eroeterM the resolation ee en urge for e greet morel pnrpoee of 
setiopel impprfeDM oeleoieted to elerate tb^r netirael life. i— 

Ux.Bn K. WM Miifident tbet, by cerryiog oot{the reflation, they 

wonM be mer^og lowerd tbeir goel. # # » ■ > / 

^**%.?“^** epeecb dileted on the need tor utility end tor doing 

ew«r with the ordinances. ' ^ 

Mr. JST. F. Fanman wholeheartedly end nnreserredly supported the resotntion 
and niged the inference to realise the implications of the relation end celled 
upon the President to inengurete a campaign against the White Paper immediatelv 
end tOMrry the messMe to every home throughont the length end breadth oi 
Indie. Mr. Nenmen referred to *‘thQ unsettlement of a settled fart-* by the ananl- 
ment of th e pa rtition of Bengal and opined that a countrywide campaign was bound 
to kill the White Paper. 

Mr. BaHtamurti characterised the resolution as the most important resolution 
at the Oonlereoce. He defended Mahatma Gandhi’s position at the Round Table 
Oonfetenoe end pointed out that when the Mahatma’s unanswerable case for the 
transference of the Army had not been opposed by Bir Samuel Hoare or Mr. 
MacDonald it was left to the Rt. Hon. Srinivasa Bastri to urge its non -transference. 
Mr. Satyamnrti condemned the White Paper because (1) it set a number of law- 
making autocrats, (2) it perpetuated nomination by putting in the nominees of the 
Government in the shape of Princes, ( 3 ) it sought to perpetuate their economic serf- 
dom. Mr. Batyamurti said some i^ple said that Mr. Gandhi did not categorically 
state the national demand but if they looked at his speech at the Round Table 
Conference they would find that Mr. Gandhi made out an unanswerable case on 
behalf of the nation. 

Mr. Batyamurti said that the White Paper was foisted on the country not only 
by the British but by certain Indians who were party thereto at the R. T. 0. llie 
constitution embodied in the White Paper was worse than the present bad consti- 
tution. At present only the Viceroy could issue an ordinance but the White Paper 
eatended that power even to Governors. The Federation was absolutely unwork- 
able and the Constitution reactionary. All sorts of ingenious safeguards which 
human braia could' evolve were incorporated In the White Paper. As regards the 
economic exploitation they were giving an insolvent Federation to the insolvent 
Pcovinoes and were going to mortgage the revenues of the country and by taxation 
were making it ruinous for the people. The clause about Commercial Discrimination 
would impeue industrial development. There was no sign of freedom from economic 
exploitation. *^Let us shed no tears on the burial of the White Paper. It should 
be unwept, unsung and uuhonoured. fie thought going to the Councils was as 
patriotic as going to jail and it would not be fair to brand tboM who wished to enter 
the Conueil as second clgaa politicians and they should not point a finger of scorn 
at them.” 

Mr. Deep IVoratn Singh supported the resolution. The Party was being revived 
under the aegis of t^ Congress and they would not be secessionists, but would 
form parliamentary wing of the Congress. They should not place too much confi- 
dence in sweeping the polls and should work bard for winuiug the elections. 

The resolutioD was then adopted unanimously and the conference dissolved. 

The meeting of the General Council of the Party followed, at which Dr. Roy 
proposed and Mr. Deaai seconded the election of Dr. Ansari as Presideot. 

Dr. Aasari, thanking them for the election, said that he was conscious of limiU- 
He was going out of the country for a few months Ifor reasons of health. 
He hoped he would returu in time to help them in the eiectioo campaign ( Voices : 
We want yon in the Assembly to lesd us.) 

The Swarei Party aad the CoDBrett 


Pandit Malavlya’s I 
Madan Mohan Malaviga. in the course of a statement issued from I^ora 
on the 9th.May, urging the need tor an open session of the Congress, ssid th^ the 
A.I.C.C. should decide to convene the Congress session that wiling sUud in the way 
any work whieh may be required immealately. Such work can be carried on under 
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2^ SWABAJYA PABTY ANb THE OONGBESS [9 lUT ’84- 

tbe A.IX).C.*t anthoritjr ia aniicipfttion of the CoofcreuMoctioii. Ft. Malafiyaeooiiden 
that tbe CoogreiB eeBeioo Bhoald bo held at Delhi in the first week of July but ahonld 
then be any fcreat diflSculty in doing so he would in?ite it to be held at Benares. 
The Congress will give its seal of approval to the suspension of Civil Disobedienee 
as a means of attaining Bwaraj, lift the ban on entering Councils laid down at the 
Lahore Congress, define the sphere of action of the Ferliamentaty Party of the 
Congress to the legislature and in relation to it and make ciear that the rest of 
the work that has«been mentioned in the Swarajist Conference resolntion be carried 
ont as now by the Congress organisation as a whole. 

PU Malaviya 9\§o considers that the Swaraja party resolntion on the White 
Paper will require to be carefully considered by the A. I. 0. C. He does not think 
that it deals satisfactorily with the Commnnal Award and says that the 
Award with its steel frame of separate electorates is obvionsly framed to 
keep us divided and therefore, in unending subjection. All the Indians 
who desire freedom should unite in unhesitatingly condemning it. **Let the 
(ingress boldly declare,’' says Pt. Malaviya, ‘'that no constitution is worth 
having, which is not based on joint electorates pure and simple.” It is highly 
encouraging that Hindu minorities of Bengal, Punjab and H. W. F. P. have 
declared themselves in favour of joint electorates and are prepared to willingly place 
themselves under the Muslim majorities in these provinces, with a vic^ to build 
up a genuine democracy on the basis of joint electorates. My recent visit to Pesha- 
war has convinced me that if those of us, who call ourselves Nationalists, will have 
the courage to speak with sufficient crearness and frequency, before the general 
public ou tbe evils of the present system, we shall find rapidly a growing body of 
opinion in favour of joint electorates even among Mussalmaos, 

Concluding Pt. Malaviya points out that the Swarajya Party meeting has also 
been called for the 8ih instant at Patna and hopes that consultations of members 
of the new party and A. I. 0. G. will enable them to arrive at decisions acceptable 
to all and help them to fight their best for the freedom of the country. He also 
earnestly hopes that they would resolve to carry out a nation-wide campaign to 
bring home to the people the necessity of joint electorates as tbe foundation and 
support of government of the people, for the people and by tbe people. 

In the course of his remarks relating to the Communal Award, Pandit Malaviya 
observes : ^‘We should remember that the White Paper scheme has two obvious 
objects. The first is to grant India the form and other paraphernalia of respon- 
sible Government, but to retain all the power in the hands of the representatives 
of Great Britain. The second is to so lay the foundation of the Indian constitution 
that popular ^eif-Governmciit or liespoiisible Government can never be built on it 
and tout India shall not obtain even that independence which is indicated by 
Dominion Status, for as long a time as one can see. If the Commnnal Award 
slands, every class and creed in the country will be organised under it as a separate 
political community to scramble for its own interests in the legislatures in disregard 
of the intcri-Bis of the people as a whole. The atmosphere will forbid the growth 
of mutual confidence amongst legislatures and public men any where this is facking 
the tree of Self-Government cannot take root.” 

Pandit Malaviya quotes from tbe Montford Beport to support his condemnation 
of separate electorates and concludes : “Though it agreed to the Lucknow Pact, 
the Congress has always stood fur Joint electorates. They were the essence of the 
Nehru Ueport and of the scheme, of communal agreement which was adopted by 
the Working Committee at Bombay three years ago and which was laid by Mahatma 
Gandhi before the Round Table Conference. Dr. Ansari and I had the nonour of 
Uking part in framing it. It still holds the field in the Congress world. Let the 
Congress boldly declare that no constitution is worth having which is not based 
on joint electorates, pure and simple.” 

Dr. Ansari’s Rably to Malaviya 

In reply to above Dr. AT. A, Ansari in a statcmcat to the Press issued from New 
Delhi ou tne 13th. May said 

*'11ie publication of the recent comprehensive statement of Pandit iialaviya on 
the political situation relating to the Congress and the Swarajya Party makes it 
necessary for me to state the position of the Swarajya Party in relation to Congress. 
A reference to my speech at Ranchi Conference and the publication of the resolu- 
tions passed at the Conference^ though unauthorised will make it fperfectly cletf 
that the Swarajya Party aspires to occupy the identical position which Pandit 
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diBti^Md^separtte from the (ingress. On the other heDcf, the firnt article of ita 
propoB^ constitution definitely down that it shall be subject to the control 
and guidance of the Congress. Therefore, there seems to be no apparent difierence 
between Pandit Malaeiya and myself on this point. 

‘•The Congress as a whole has plenty of powers of control, disciplino and super- 
rising over all special organisations which it sets up from time to time to deal With 
spMific Bubjerts. But, within special spheres of work assigned to these organisations, 
which really function as special departments of the Congress it must, of necessity, 
invest them with autonomous powers in their day to day work. It is only in this 
sense that the Swarajya Party would like to be autonomous. The comprehensive 
programme which the Swarajya Party proposed does not for a moment either infringe 
or overlap any of the activities of the Congress. It is supplementary. If the Swnrajya 
Party IS to represent the Congress in the legislatures aiiu Municipalities, it naturally 
must dcfiine the scope of its undertaking. 

“If and when the Congress organisation begins to function as it used to under 
normal circumstances the sphere of Congress activities outside the liegislatures and 
its Parliamentary Wings, the Swarajya Party inside the Legislatures, must be the same. 
There should be no misgivings or doubts on this point. At present wo are not 
likely to require more than 115 Congessmen to contest the seats for the Assembly. 
How many of those will succeed will -depend on the work of the hundreds of 
thousands of Congressmen and the spirit which their work may create among the 
electorates and the country. All these hundreds of thousands of Congressmen, 
while pursuing their instructive and constructive activities in the usual way will 
incidentally also help in securing the election of Congress candidates to the 
Assembly. 

“Pandit Malaviya rightly said that there is a vast difference between the Swara- 
jya Party of 1923 and the revived party of to-dav. We have benefitted by the lesson 
of the past years and have fully realised that the best results cannot be achieved 
by wasting time in needless controverBies among pro-changers and no-chanfl^rs. 
Pandit Malaviya, no doubt, with a view to achieve this result, emphsBiBed the 
necessity of summoning a session of the Congress and it appears a similar desire 
has inspired the views of the Socialist Groups of Bombay, United Provinces and 
other provinces. 

am absolutely certain that neither Pandit Malaviya nor the Socialist Groups 
would insist on anything which may frustrate the very object we have in view. I 
must therefore draw the attention of those who insist on summoning a session of 
the Indian National Congress for the purpose, that elections to the Assembly are 
likely to take place sometime in November next and from now onwards there is not 
a moment to be lost either io suspense or even in a show of uncertainty which may 
be exploited by others in conducting their election campaign. Candidate have to be 
nominated immediately and they must have the fullest support of the Congress^ from 
now, without allowing their rivals to take advantage of any indecision. Even if all 
technical difficulties of the enrolment of four anna members of the ^ogress, tM 
election of District and Provincial Committees, of the members of the A. I, C. O. 
and of the delegates to the Gongress session are overcome, the session of the ^ogress 
cannot possibly be convened before the end of September if the ban on the Congress 
organisation is raised immediately after the Patna meeting. ^ ^ * j i 

. “The A. I. C. C., the Executive of the Congress, is perfwtly competent to deal 
with emergencies and here we are faced with an emergency which will not broiw 
any delay. I therefore see absolutely no reason why the A. I. 0. C. s^uld not 
fijBpose of the problem which relates to this emergency definitely and finally at 
Patna. I am all for summoning a session of the Congress for drawing up a oom- 
pr^ensive programme of constructive activities as soon as it 
If the A. I. C. C. abdicates its authority and refuaes to d»l with this 
5 will be tantamount to a refusal to recognise the urgency pf the wtnation. Watel 
decisions in these matters would lead to extremely undesirable results aud failure. 

52 ?^^ be extremely unwise to run any such risk. . ^ 

k Swarajya Arty has been revived at a time when the 
b*d been paralysed by repressive laws and when political 

^ St a s^dstill. Mahatma Gandhi’s advice as regards Ovil toiftanee, however, 
™ revived xeaioDable expectations of the reorganisauon ox the Congress. 



m TAlB mDiAN NATiORAL bORGBEBB (tixiA. 

“tniBi tdhnoM to toll BodiHil Otoiip I litod Iw ao tooM Aan 
mmuiiM of tlM 6wariM Firli[ it biM.dii Mio KMop MolOiioii wbiefc ttin Wm 
m . 4m. It it pM to Ae Soeitllit Qroiip to atieiid too ttope of tfto Kuiulii 
ntololw in good tune. But it would be n trtgMy if, in tbe hope of atending tbe 
tiDOpe of the Ktrnehi letolntldn to their heart’i content, Umj loae c4i^ m the 
pKMi emeigeney and atm at a retnlt which may indiiee^ mean aabotaging the 
election campaign of the Swarajya Party on behalf of the Oongrett. 

“To^ay the electorate to which the Oongrett hat to appeal for rotea coatitta 
cmly of about 15 lakha of people mainly drawn from confirmed bourgeoitie claat. 
It would be bad taotice, to tay the leaat cd it, to allow any oonfution ^ iatuet at 




in farour of a Conetituent Attembly for the repnatauon or tne wnite Paper OOnatf- 
tntioo and the unmietakable condemnation of the repreaaife poli^ of the Gorern- 
ment. I hare no doubt In my mind that the proper time for rawing the iatuet 
which the Bocialiat Group hat in riew will arite when it may be poatible to appeal 
to a larger electorate later on. At the preeeot we thould concentrate on atormlog 
tbe citadel of autocracy. Whatever elte may or may not be achieved by the 
Swarajya Party, I may be permitted to claim on behalf of the Swaraiya Party that 
it hat made poatible for the country to think and diacuat political problema which 
had ceaeod to engage the active attention of Oongreaamen.’’ 


The Iwfan National Congress 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE WORKING COMMITTEE 

The Working Committee of the Indian National Congreae met at Pilikotbi, Patna 
on May 18. 19 and 20. 1934. Mahatma Gandhi, and in hia abaence, Mra. Sarcjini 
Naidu presided. The following membera were present 

1. Mahatma Gandhi (Obairman), 2. Manlana Abul fitalam Azad, 3. Dr. M. A. 
Anaari, 4. B. Bajendra Prasad, 5. Mra. Sarojini Naidu, 6. Beth Jamnalal Ba]aj, 
7. Mr. M. 8. Aney, S, Mr. K. F. Nariman, 9. Sardar Bardul Bingfa Gaveeahar, 
10. Dr. Byed Mahmud. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya attended the meeting by special invitation. 

The following reaolutiona were passed : 

1. Condolences 

Vide reeolution I of A. /. C. C. eupra, 

3. Bubpenbion of Civil Resistance 

Vide resolution II of A, L C, (7. supra, 

3. CONGKESS FABLIAMENTABY BoABD 

Vide resolution III of A, I, C. C, supra. 

Note : The resolution passed by the A. I. C. 0. and tbe Working Committee 
was the same except that for the words, **eaDdidate8 as” occnring in tlm last para 
of the resolution aa originally adopts by the Working Committee, the wordSf 
*'CongreMmen as eandidatea who” were substituted by the A. I. C. C. 

L Sympathy fob Teztilb Wobksbb 

The Working Committee syinpaAiees with the Textile workers who are on strike 
in Bombay, Nagpur, Sholapur, Dsim and other places in the sufTerings and pn^e* 
tions whieh they have nndeffone and are undergoing and hopes that 
era will take early steps to iOlfibeyoB to and arrive !al an equitable sekUemeat 
with the workers. 


kii'. 'M ] tBis ALL iNOIA OONiGniai wniii U Tr ieB! 
ir’ #. Oort at Cameumm 

.. ®*S 3?"^ J?" •“«««• of M OrngimuM to tte 

•ioptod It FitM on Ha; 18^ 19M 
?*?*?j?* 5f**!??* ^ n**®!?!**®* •«•?«»•*<» of dWI iMtatMoe aon- 


6. COHQKBBB BbOBOAHIAATIOH 

• ^ InrtnictionB im^ by the Aetiofc Preeideot at Poona in 

Jnlylfl©, all OpngKatmen are hereby called upon to reorganiae all OongwM 
Oommitteea for the porpose of carrying on normal Oongreu aotifitieB. 

7n Enrolment and E^lbctionb 

au o>;it»®iwtioni Me calM rtod to enrol memben and complete 

the eleetiona to the eanona Gommitteea before Anguat 31, 1934. 

(9) The newly constituted Provincial Oommitteea ihall anggest to the Reception 

^mmittee to be form^ at Bombay, namea for the Presidentahip of the ensuing 
Seaaioo of the Indiau National Congress on or before September 15. 1934. 


8. Acting Orairman 

Resolved that Seth Jamnalal Baiaj ahall act as Chairman of the Working 
Committee and ezerciae all the powers of the President till the lenauing aeaaioa of 
the Congreas. 

9. Organizers 

Reaolv^ that the work of reorganizing Congreaa Committees be entrusted to 
the following persons with full powers on behalf w the Working Committee, in the 
areas respectively shown against their namea < 

(o) Bmoof, Asiam, B§rar and Onsso— Byt. M. 8. Aney, (&) BsAar— Syt. Raien- 
dra Prasad, (c) E/ittfed Provtnces— Syts. Qobindballabh Pant, Mohanlal Sakaena 
and Purehottamdaa Tandon, (d) Iklhi, Punjab and N, W, F.-*Bardar Bardul Bingb 
Caveeshar, (e) Ra^ptitona— Dr. Syed Mahmud, (/) C. P. Bindu$tham^&e\h Govind 
Dm. (p) C, P. Syt. M. V. Abhyanker, (h) Pomftay— Byt. K. F. Nariman 

(i) Gujrat—Dr. Chandnlal M. Desai. U ) Karnatah and ifoaorasA fro— By t, Oanga- 
dhar Rao Deshpande, (k) 5tnd— Dr. Choithram P. Gidwani. (0 lamil Nad^ Andhra 
and Eerofa— Byt. A. RaJagopalachM. 


THE Mi-IRDU CONGRESS COMMITTEE 

PATNA^lSih. db 19th. MAY 1934 


»• All-India Congress Committee met in 
oiogha Libra^ Building at Patna on the 18t 
sure uat hadf been put up was capable of acoom 


the compound of the Radhikal 
iStb. May 1934. The wide raelo- 
Wat had been put up was capable of accommodating only two thouaaM but 
Mtually about 5,000 got entrance. A record gathering of visitors from all p^ of 
India was predent and included a fair sprinkling of ladies, many of whom belong- 
>sg to Bihar temporarily cast off their purdah in order to have an opportunity of 

WltBMaihflr HftohaftM* M.Wa 8n HnnimMUl nmMMliniM. 


IS w pinar temporarily cast on their puraan in oioer to navi 
i^JJJP^ihg. Mahatma ^ndhi take part in Congress proce^ings. 

The dais was occupied by memoera of the Working ConimittM of t^ Nation^ 
Congress and Mr. ibnlabhai Desai, Mr. and Mrs.^iinihi, Mr. Ttieomdas and 
“^lAmir Bheriat of Phulwari Sheriff, a well known Muslim divine of Biha& 

V Gandhi was given an ovation as he entered ttie enelosnre and sealed 

himself in the centre. 

. Ijmdit Maim Mohan Malavi^ wm toted to fte m 
{jy^v e Oalen tta Congress, he having been arrested and prevented from taking pan 
™ we proeeedinge. 
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286 the all INDIA OONGBE88 COMMiriEE 

1. Cpodoleiieei 

Pandit HaUflya moved the 6rat reiolution from the Chair which was paaaed. the 
entire audience standing. The resotution expressed condolence on the deaths of the 
following who had been either office-bearers or members of the A. L G. O. Mr. 
J. M. Sen Oiipta ; Mr. Vilhalbhai Patel, Ex-Oeocral Secretary ; Sir Sankaran Nair! 
Kx-President j Mr, Hassan Imam, Ex-president; Mr. A. Raogaswami Iyengar, 
Es-General Scoretm ; Mr. Phulchand Shah (Gujerat), Mr. Lalit Mohan Das (Ben^l) 
Mr. Lakshimdbar Sharma (Assam), Mr. A. E. Gulam Jitaui, ^Bengal), Mr. Shagal 
Nehru (U. P.), Mr. Syed Zahoorui Hasan Hashmi (Bhagalpar), Ookul Erishoan 
Roy (Pumea), and Mi. V. R. Salpekar (Obindwara)^ members. 

2. Suspension of Civil Disobedience 

Dr. If. A.Aasort next moved the following resolution 

/‘Having considered the statement, dated 7th April, 1934, of Mahatma Gandhi 
this Committee accepts his recommendation in regard to the suspension of Civil 
Disobedience.” 

Dr. Ansari described the resolution as one of historic importance and asked them 
to pass careful and thoughtful judgment thereon. Most of the leaders who had 
first looked at it from a critical eye had after all accepted it as a wise course. 
It was only a personality like that of Mr. Gandhi that was capable of such a gnat 
deed of confining struggle in the form of civil disobedience to his person. %ey 
should all support the Mahatma’s action. 

Babu Rajemra Braaad, seconding the resolution, said that after four years* 
fight by the Congress in Poona they changed from Mass Civil Disobedience to 
IndivicTual Civil Disobedience and now they were confining that strnggle to the 
person of a single individual. The Mahatma’s statement had b^n circulated to them 
all and it was clear from it that the Mahatma did not state that ho was going to 
launch Civil Disobedience himself today, to-morrow or at all, but that if and when 
he thought it fit he would launch it. To those who would say .that this did not 
amount to the complete withdrawal of Civil Disobedience there was an opportunity 
to express themselves. Government too could, if it so wished, look at it from their 
own point of view. But the position of the Congress and Mr. Gandhi was clear 
for aU to understand. 

An interesting discussion followed. 

The President, Pandit Malaviw, explained the implications of the resolution 
regarding the suspension of Civil Resistance in reply to several interrogators. He 
said the two activities, namely, Civil Disobedience and Council-entry, were not 
incompatible and could be run parallel to each other. 

Pandit Krishna Kanta Malaviya moved the following amendment : ‘‘Having 
regard to the political situation which recently developed in the country the A. I. 
C. C. hereby suspends sine die Civil Disobedience so far as its objective is the 
attainment of Swaraj.” 

The resolution, said Pandit Krishna Kant, was a confession on their part that 
they were not fit to pursue Civil Disobedience and the sole authority for pursuing 
It was asked to be vested in Mr. Gandhi. He maintained that if Swaraj was 
attained only through Mr. Gandhi’s efforts, in which the nation bad not a lot of 
■hare, they could not retain such Swaraj very long. 

Mr. Basant Kumar liqfumdar, supporting the resolution, said that they should 
accept Mr. Gandhi’s command. 

Jir. Sfi Prakash of Benares moved an amendment approving the suspension of 
Civil Disobedience without committing themselves to the reasons therefor guven by 
Mr. Gandhi and expressing anxiety at Mr. Gandhi’s determination to bear the brunt 
of the struggle singlehanded and requesting him that when he restarted the move- 
. meot he Mould take the county with nim. He confessed that most of them, as 
frail human beings, could not stand the rigours of jail life and be entirely true to 
the principles of satyagrabs, (Cheers). The country was exhausted. There was 
DO iiarm in declaring that they were defeated. His chief anxiety was that Mr. 
Gandhi should not embark on another last unto death. 

Mr. Narbada Prasad wppected Mr. Sri Prakash and expressed surprise tet 
people due to whose indUmnee and weakness the battle had bem lost wen foremost 
m *00011112 on to the platiorm and Ikmixing Mr. GandhL (Laughter and ohseis)* 
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1 m dndentand «i<t efan tppneiAta 

-a ^ Ob^wij iDdlTidiul Oifll J^twioe •• hSA 

dowtt bf tht%on« Co9U»m^ Wm lo offttred io Uie name of the Ooegcese and 
the piopoaitidii befon you ia bat a modifteatioo of the Poona deeiaioD. Ciffl 
BeeietMiee waa then raatncdad to an indefinite nnaaber. Now it la leatricted to one 
ainde indifidlial. The teiy faet of mj approaebing yon for approval ia evidenoe 
of m daaire to aet in the name of and with the anttiority of the Oon|;teaa, 

^nt in caae yon do not aee yonr way to veat me with that anthority, yon may 
not atill derive me of the liberty of individoal action, for that would mean wiping 
me out of eztatenee itadf. 

*1 would not heaitate even to wipe myself out if I were eonvioeed that the step 
would kid to an advance in the progreaa of India towards her goal My conviction, 
on the contrary, ia that India will not win Swaraj by depriving a sinde individual 
of hia ttiedom of action. 

<*A speaker has said that 1 claim to bring Swaraj by my single action. When 
he says that *Swaraj won by one man ia of no good to the nation^he only quotes 
from my own words. I have said from a thousand platforms to the school of 
violence that even if they succeeded' in achieving Swaraj by taking the lives of 
some Enliah and Indian officials, it would v be Swaraj for tbemselvea, but not for 
the masses of India and one would not know whose lives th^ would take next. 

‘^Civil Bmistance ia a complete substitute for violence. Through it every one 
has to achieve his own Swaraj. This weapon has given spirit and new strength to 
the masses. I would like yon to come with me for a few days and see to believe the 
truth of what I say. I have never tried to force my .decision on yon. 1 have no 

DQwer but that of gentle persuasion. 

*^1 only urge you not to coerce me to act against my cherished conviction. Lala 
Dunichand has asked me not to infringe the limits of the constitution which 1 have 
had a hand in framing. To him I would say that I am a Civil Besister because I am a 
constitutionalist by instinct. That is the very reason why 1 have come to yon as your\ 
representative. I nave no desire to go beyond the four corners of the constitution. \ 
*'lf 1 have failed to carry conviction to you, you will refuse to me that authority. 
But 1 only plead for the liberty of individual action. The decision is not the out- 
come of mpair. 1 am an optimist and never give way to despair. My decision is 
born of an unshakeable faith in non-violent resistance. It is surely for the General 
to decide the time and manner of action. The General has to be convinced of the 
soldiers’ capacity to act at a given moment. The conditions of service are to be laid 
down by the General and not by the soldiers and here you have a General who has 
no physical force at his command. He can only appeal to his soldiers’ reason and 
heart. 


**My sole Civil Resistance is no reflection on any one of you. All these years 1 
was not unaware of the limitations under which I was working. But the time 
came when it became necessary to cry a halt if the weapon was not to suffer dis- 
credit. It is open to you to accept or reject the advice of your General. In a non- 
violet struggle, it is not the General who can dismiss his soldiers. The latter can 
dismiss him u nis terms do not appeal to them. 

**lhi8 is no threat. In any case I will continue to be a member of the Congress 
hut will not claim to be its representative. What would be the matter if a ^ year or 
two more elapse before your faith in him will be restored. The General in non- 
violent struggle has no powers of punishment, fie has no authority to compel 
oMience toliis command. His authority rests on his power of persuasion alone. 
To ask su^ a General to alter his course of action is to force him to act against 
his -judgment. You are at perfect liberty to dismiss the General if his commanos 
are obnoxious to you. I do not say it out of anger. If I were to be angn f 
vou for rejecting my advice I diould be unfair to offer Civil Disobedience. 1 
to be amenable to reason. Even ehildreo have shed all fear of me and have ^ 
able to me bend to their will I have not harmed flies even when 
hv them. Why should you be afraid to order such a man to vacate the puce, u 
t^t is your desire, I tdl you it will not pain me. On the eontn^, I will iha« 
you for your frankness, but if you dedde to retain your General you should cease 

^ to^yci but once you accept it you should 

of the'lSlLlww^Si^l^ » » fWng I have newly Inti^ 

duoed iu pblitiea ou^.oeeasioii. A frieiiJ here ireminded me of a resolution 
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pined by ^ Working pommittoB on the eve of the Dandi Ifareh in 1990 and the 
pfcambte to t^t reflation eontains the tame thing as I have aaid in this statement. 
Snd It WM there with the approval o! the late Pandit Motilalji. The preamUe lays 
down in dinar terms that the struggle ahoutd be started and carried on by those 


uwb m u puiicy ouc as a oreeo 

^ was *“d carry on the struggle and Coo 

Oiderad to anist in it. What I say to-day is not from wlwt was said 


tothestrMgte, but th^weiweapec^ to loyal to the creed and %elpUne 
ftiiem while they Remained in the struimle. I expected th em to be nyal 




who My be guilty of murdw and is in his charge for the time being, rf 
yon choose to follow my lead you have to accept my conditions. If not you 
will Isave me fm to follow the course I consider ^best, no matter even if I 
am alone. 

<«Tbe ]3fxM\ decision ^ which the late Hakim Bahim and Dr. Ansari could 
aeoept with the ^utmost difficulty was the step that saved the country from ignoml* 
nioui defeat and destruction. It brought it suffioiently home to the masses that 
these was no room for violence in a peaceful struggle. Those who had taken part 
la the veeeat strunte have been free from violence in deed. Qod alone knows how 
ftf we were obn-vicuent In thought. It may bo admitted that we were not non* 
violent to Ihw same degree in word. Onr non-viblenoe was for a great part eonaned 
to deed. I hm wnrepentant abcat the Bardoli deeision (if 1932 and consider it an 
net d wise atotesmansinp. Even no do I oonaider the pneient advioe. My heart Is 
eeppoied to be nstremdiy edt and I know that It ia as herd ss steel. 


**1 am hetpless if yon retd into the statement a meaning that !e unwarranted. 
The person whom I have mentioned in the beginning bf the etatemeut is to me aa 
dear ns a ana. I have no ebarge against him. 1 lonud Inult not With him but with 
mytsML fie Is at present traveirmg with me. lit t have not meed judgiMt 
egainst him« how oonld I have done to against others., but when 1 eee thst onr 
fitity his gone eo far as to injure the canse I ehaii he guilty of breach of tmst 
U 1 did not cry halt and warn mombers ^at far severer discipline and keener appse- 
eiatioa of (he neoeasity of oou-violence in lihoagl^ wordand deed had to be espeeted 
befsn people could be called upon to re-sngage in the atmgide. 


"I said a few worda abont the Frontier. 1 fed with the same aenteneea about 
Bengal. I know what is hsppening in Bengil to-day* There am some Beagaleea 
who blame me for what they consider my neglect of the woes of Bengal. Borne 
of them repudiate my claim to represent Bengal, 

^I represent no other provtnoe If I don't represent Bengal 1 am an sdmirer 
of the poetry and emotion of Bengal. I am tied to the Province by the silken 
cords of love bat to-day I am tbetpless. My lips have been sealed naoer my vow. 
Do I not feel lore abont the ioearoeration of Mr. Abdul Gafar Khan whose fsith 
in non-violence is stronger tbao ever ? Both the brothers have assimilated non-violeoce 
to an extraordinary degree. 1 understand they read the message of non-violence 
in every verse of the Koran. Should 1. as a Oeocral leave them to their fates and 
look on their lucarceratioo with philosophical indurerenoe 7 Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehm has been clapped in jail, as also Bardar Vailabbbbal He was jocniarly 
ealied the '‘blind follower of Mr. Gandhi" as ooe who wd ditto to all that I said. 
Do you think that he had no intelligence 7 He was a bigger bariiaier than myself. 
He had made a name as s criminal lawyer. He said ditto to what 1 say because 
he was convinced of the wisdom of my proposals. Shall I leave these men in prison 
and revert or let you revert to a *iife of ease and Inxnxy 7 I ask yon to remain 
oat for the same purpose for which they have gone to ]aiL 

**I want you to remain outside not to live s life ojf comfort and luxury. I want 
you to remain outside to embrace voluntary poverty in any^ •truiKKio- None 

of you will get allowances for dependants who remain behind. Thwe » no want of 
^wk outside prison. You can offer your lives to the cause of Hmdu-Muslim^ unity.^ 
Will you neglect khadi and hope to win fr^om for villages 7 Then there is un- 
fonehability. For you who will be outside there will be no pence nor rest. 1 htve 
put before yon not a single item that has not been included in the OongM 
Prmrnme ever since 1920. You miy work out that progranime to the full 
w .^ou will be entitled then and then alone to ask me to refrain from going 
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BKOND DAT-rAmA-lHh. UAY ttU 
Fartfaffir arrifali to-dty brought the atteodenee up to 155 when the A. I. 0. 0. 
ntgeembled this afternoon. The Badhika Stnaha Institute Hall was packed wiUi 
fisitoro and much interesting talks proeeeoed among leaders on the dais at the 
turn of erents in the Working Committee. Howerer, there seemed to be a general 
eonsensns of opinion among them that the deeision taken by the! Working Committee 
wu the‘ right one. As yesterday, Mr. Gandhi arrived aecompanied by Pundit 
Malaviya and Seth Jamnalal Bajaj. Immediately thereafter, proemings b%an when 
Pandit Malaviya who preside asked Mahatma Gandhi to move the resolution 
legarding assembly election. Following is the text of the resolution 

3. Congress ParBamealary Board* 

*Tn as much as there exists in the Congress a vast body of members who believe 
in the neoessity of entn into the legislatnres as a step In the country’s progress 
towards its goal, the All-India Congress Committee hereby appoint Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya and Dr. M. A. Ansari to form a board with Dr. Ansari as PreiU 
dent, called the Parliamentary Board, consisting of not more than 25 Congressmen. 

«The Board shall run and control elections of members to the legislatures on 
bdialf of the Congress and shall have power to raise, possess and administer funds 
lor carrying its duties. 

“The Bimrd shall be subject to the control of the All-India'Congress Committee 
and shall have power to frame its constitution and make rules and regulations from 
time to time for the management of its affairs. The constitution as well as the 
rules and regulations shall be placed before the Working Committee for approval 
but shall be in force pending the approval or otherwise of the Working Committee. 

<'Xhe ^ard shall select only such candidates as will be pledged to carj^ out in 
the legislatures the Congress policy as it will be determined from time to time.” 

In the oourselof a speech in Hindi, moving the resolution, Mahatma Gandhi said:-* 
*It is iu the fitness of things that I have been asked to move this resolution. 
For the Idea of boycott of legislatures so far as I know had originated with me. 
I fought fbr years with some of my most valued comrades in the Congress for a 
rigid observance of that boycott. But an infiuential minority always thought it to 
be a mistake. When, therefore, we met in an informal conference at Poona in July 
last year and Messrs. Satyamurthi and Asaf Ali came to me and pressed me to lift 
the Council-entary boycott, I suggested their forming a Council-entry party of 
Congressmen. * n j 

**Let ns trace the history of the boycott. The country accepted it in 1920, and 
it gave the country a new life. Ho one could miss seeing the wonderful manifesta- 
tion. But when in 1922, civil resistance was suspended, the Council-entry programme 
came and crystallised itself in ^ the formation of the Swaraj Party, which first 
received Congress recognition and in 1926 took charge of the Congress 'organisation. 
In 19^, at the instance of Pandit Motilai Nehru, the Leader of the Congress ^^7 
in the Assembly, boycott of legislatures resumed. But even then there remained a 
body of Congressmen who did not like resumption of boycott. And now that there 
is a virtual suspension of civil resistance, the demand for a return to the legisla- 
tures has resulted in the revival of Swaraj Party under the leadership of no less a 
veteran No-Changer than Dr. Ansari. . .u- 

*1 regard myself as a practical idealist. I shall retain my disbelief in ^ 
legislatures as an instrument for obtaining Swaraj in terms of the masses. But i 

flhe following are the members of the Board : Dr. Ansari, Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, Dr. B. C. Boy, Mrs. Naidu, Messrs. J.C. Gupta, M.S. Aney, K.F. Narimu, T. 
A. K* l^erwani, Kbalimizzaman, Goviod Ballabh Pant, Gopichand Bhargava, Satya- 
murthi, Prakaaam, Sri Krishna Singh, Asaf Ali, Seth Govind Das, £. M. Munm 
Bhttlabbai Desai, Abnl Kidam Azad, Sri Prakash, Muthuranga Mudaliar and 
Satyapal. The following are officebearers of the Board : Dr. Ansari (President} 
ana in bis absence Pandit Malaviya is to act as President. General Seeretan^* 
Dr. B. C. Boy and Mr. Bhulabhai Desai. Secretaries : Messrs. Satyamurthi, Asal AJh 
KiranShanker Boy and K. M. Munsbi. Finance Committee i Dr. Ansari, Panaij 
Midavlya, Mr. Bhulabbai Desai, Mr. Bhaliuuzzaman, Mr. Muthuranga Mudaliar ana 
Dr. & C. Boy. Committee for Pru^anda: Pandit Malaviya, the two Genw 
Secretaries, Messrs. Sa^amurthf, Manslii Asaf Ali, Sherwani, Dr. & 0. Bpyi ^ 
Desix, Mr. GovindbidlaDh Pant and Mr. Ao^y. 
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gee that I failed to wean eome of the atanneheat CoDereaamen from their faith 
in Ck>aDeiI-entr 3 r. The question, therefore, is whether they should or should not 
enforce their desire to enter the lejicislatures as Conf^rcss representatives. have 
no doubt that they must have the recog^nitiou they want. Not to give it 
will be to refuse to make use of the talents we possess. These patriots, 
every whit as staunch as any of us, were idle and discontented for want 
of political work strictly so-called. Their discontent affected others, and there 
was a general paralysis, for Congressmen as a whole have never taken kindly to 
purely constructive work, such as. the spinning wheel. I could not look on this 
state of things with indifference. When therefore |Dr. Ansari wrote to me, I had no 
hesitation in encouraging him to form a Parliamentary Party of Congressmen. Now. 
that by Government sufferance we have met as lawful body, it is but meet that 
we give recognition to Dr. Ansari's effort. Hence, the resolution before you. 

‘‘The virtual suspension of civil resistance makes the resolution doubly neeessa^. 

I call it virtual, beeauso it is now strictly restricted to one individual. By this 
resolution, wc create a Board which will be cnlrusted with the carrying on of the 
work inside the legislatures. It will be an autonomous body like the AlMndia 
Spinners’ Association, is subject to no interference from the A. I. C. C. or the 
Congress, whilst the Parliamentary Party will be subj^'ct to the discipline of the 
A. I. C. Cm because the latter would, fnnn time to time, have to express its opinion 
on political questions cropping up in the country. The A. 1. C. C. would naturally 
want its political opitiioti reflected through the Parliamentary Board in the legisla- 
tures, and would therefore expect Cyongreasmen in the legislatures to voice its 
opinion. In all other respects, it will be an autonomous body. .u i 

^ “Some of the Provincial Congress Committees have expressed the view that tne 
A. I* C. C. instead of creating a separate Board, should itself undertake council- 
work. The Working Committee considered the suggestion and rejected it as un- 
workable. I have cherished the hope that all ('ongressmen do not want to enter 
the legislatures, and that, all of us do not have the faith in the Councils that tno 
parliamentary minded section has. I have tried so far to put before you the view 
of the Council-goers. They hope to reap a limited benefit for the nation through 
councils. There is no doubt in my mind that the bem lit 
when compared to the energy that must be spent on it. Iho A. I. t. C. musi noi 
be an exclusively Parliamentary body. It must represent and ^ 

national activities of Congressmen. It must interest itself m the 
programme of 1920. including Khadi, Ifindii Muslim Unity. Untouchabiluy. Prohi- 
bition, national education, organisation of villages, village indiistrii's and ^ , 

labour and the like. Parliamentary work must be left to those who 
“I hope that the majority will always remain untoiichwl by the 
council 3k. In its own place, it will be useful. But the Congress 
Seif its attention is solely devoted to lognlaUve w.ork. 
come that can only come through an all round 

masges Two of my comrades came to me this afternoon, agitated and in pon- 

f ■ rsjff TirL.'S 

It was taken to meet the eventnabty fd 1 1 - . • fjttest way of 

meet.. Since it bus met, the )N orkiiig l ^ocs not need to reiterate what 

confirming the Ranchi decision. I he A. 1. C. oocs mn. 

the Ranchi resolution was bound to do. , . , mjlhorised to appoint 

“The question has l»een asked why two members *^Srracy those 

the other uiomliirs. I have always »<'<'» ® 'nower iudicionsly. If you 

who are invested w'llh power aro trnsUMl to - d n^solulion, you must 

believe in the integrity of the two gonllcmcn n^minJicnt men on the Board, 

also have trust in them that they appotot ff i y co-operate with 

It would 1)6 wrong to Ihurst upon thym nar^u-Milac administration 

them to the ext.mt desired. Whmi collcngucs. 

into the hands of some one, he should be b ft , .. ^.^nvpntion regarding the 

„‘Tho t^ongress following my consti- 

Working Commitfc.>c. * bad not the e >nrage_^ ^^11. The 

tuuon, but wc have learnt by cxpcricDco that the v^ouvcuiioa mw 


m THS AXX nrou OOKOSBBB GOMMITIEE 

ooBMiiii. Tim Mnetioo to the ehoioe hte beeome e 
iovaial «Nr. When the Bihar Earthqnake Oommittee met, I went a step further 
and the reiolotion save power to the President Bajendra Baba to chooae hie own 
eolleagoei. I adriae the tame coorie for the formation of the Board. 

Now, a word aa to the competence of the A. I. C. G. to paaa thia reaolniion. 
^ Ohairman haa dveo hie rnling. I wiah to defend It on Ito merita. If the 
OMffeae were in aeeaion to-day. naturally it alone oonld not do what it haa donOi 
Bel in an emergency, the A. T. 0. 0. ia bonnd to do aB that Oongreaa nan do 
jAm Ip eeaaion. It may not ablrk the dnty cant vpon It. Oonmaa nan review 
the mpjn of the A. I. 0.0. if it wiahea. Ton any not pat the nation lo the 
eoipaiini of oaOng a aeadon when yon have the{anthority and defy of aeting. 

do not pvopoee to detain yon over nn ekandiintion of the amendmenti. It ia 
tnt lor the membera to angj^t nmendmente. Bat when the memher«ui-eliergB 
m the reaelntion eenoot tea hla wiy to aeeept yonr nmendment, it ia better to nitS- 
oinw them, end Nfet the feaoktion II hla reaaona lor not accepting the nmendmenta 
M not appeal to yon. The nbleat pniater hoe nnt yet prodneed the painting that 
hni not evoM eome eritidem. If we were to incorporate all the eritideaM into hie 
[ware it wonld hecome a daub. The eeeolntion drawn np after mnch tconUe 
|i lUm n pietnee to be dnitoped or 4al^ It mai hot be tampered with nsoept 
vfhea the anthor le eoovineed of hie error.’* 

the Ration vmrdteg ento into iegf^tnree, inid 
that thn mmailEabla thing ahont the eeaolntion ana a^nt the oeemloii 
mea eaevad by Mr. OaaW IdmaeN, the lather A the Oonnd! Boycott Hove- 
ntont fhqy tiiM ele how dadnc Hheaeyetra enpericnce had ahown that them 
ym a lanre aaetton in the A* !• CL 0. nnC the OongreM camp, who. in apita of all 
eppmMM agalott OonhoB^tOTi adhered to the view that Coandl'^entcy waa 
oito dl the weapoae pf tho efe^ggie. Thia wetym conld not be niwleeted py the 
nnden In ita ntingidr lor pditieal emandpntlon. Be urged that the demand of thia 
" ~ aaHda aeetion of wtfrlDeia mhat he fawly met and they ahoold he reconiaed 
: rmnniaed Ipyal to Oe Oongieea. He pointed out how tho rights w the 
me MKMentntivie hodiea were being exploited and how tb^ conld be 
if this neotbn ai the Oongteae entered the legialntnree. Thoofdk he 
I flwnzol eonid sol he attained thioagh Oonncil imp^imenta conld not ba 

^ I If oqtanlead efltoa were made by the etmggle thvongh the Oonndla. Ihoy 

wen tmAng n peroumont PnrBainotitory wing of Urn OnngreM nnd there oonld be 
wndetitoiidlng hotwaan the two eeetlono oi the Congicae. with thn tadt perini- 
ante of the Qahgrnaa, one working inside the Icgiwtorea and the other ontdde 
•no thvs mppiemeniing eadt dther’e netiviiiea townrda the conotry’e progveee. 

Mr. Mmnkwr raiand n jpoiat of order. Ha referred to article B1 d[ the Onn- 
grom Cnaaytntion wheidhj the Ooaodl«ent» oneation conld not be regarded ne a 
anw matter aa it had hoen decided npon by the Lahore Gongreaa, which favonrad 
boycott of the leglalatnrea. The fact of the exietenoe of ptD*coaooilwallalie in the 
Oobgiem ranks war no now gronnd fat reopening the qoeetion by the A. I. C OL 
In ^ of them two pOiotij Hr. Almyankar ntmeed that the reedatioo waa 
not in Older. 

Hr. AM Alt JhjfbrMog pdnted ont that the Lahore OoDgreee leeolntion 
fanpoeed a ban both on the present and fatore leglalatnree and the veeolatlon waa 
egaioit'the aph^t and poliw of Lahore OongreM resolotion. 

At thia etage the Pmmtii called upon Mr. Nariman to read Mr. Vijiaiagava* 
ebaiiar'a letter heariog on thn point of order imiaed 'by Mr. Abhyankar. 

Mr. AMmI Bari and otheri obimM to Mr. Vajaragavachariar’a letter being read. 

The letter qneationed the nntbority of the A. I. a 0. to finally dispoae of 
Oonnoil-eotry matter now referred to it ^ Uie Bancbi Oonferenoe. 

The Bnniaat holding that the leeoIntion was perfectly in order, pointed ont 
that die ohiwt of the Ooostitntioo wonld ddeated if the rates were interpreted 
too rigidly and on that aooonnt thoy conUI nefer get out of the deadlock. 

dmami HmiMimfiaiid (Aadhra), oppodng the resolution. Mid that the A. I. 0. 0. 
eonUI not rescind the Luan OongreM neolnUoD until it wm laid before an open 
•eeaioa of the Oongreee. They were Uyiog to convert the OongreM into nn eleotiim- 
fiMiog machinery. He pleaded lor the adoption by the OongreM of a Soeialiet 
programme nnd added : *‘Mr. Onndhi is aa agent of the capitalist.'’ 

fhern were erim ffoni the andienee of *’B^thdiaw.’' 

The JVsst'tfffif then anaohneod Ihil he had received 14 amendmenti to the 
roiolatiott. 
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“ •mandmeiit Ihal oolj raeh OragmtmeD be 
ieWed M cepdideteito legisletaKt ts woidd cirry oat the Ooefcmi policy. 

Jfr. ^“f**^**® an emendment that onoibeci of the propoced 

FirlieineDtM 7 Boira ihould^ elect^ by the Exeeatife of the firious ProTiaSl 
Oopgrea Owmittcee m the proportion of their lepimeBtetion in the A. L 0. 0. 

Gongrymeo ihonld^be uleot^ m cenaidttea tor the legnlatvres. 

Mr. Bampumawnda said that they matt fix the namber of Boa^ Memberdiip 
at 25. 

JTr. Majumdar law in ^ retolntioo the trinmph of the late Ut. 0. R. Dm’i 
Ida that one way of meeting tM QOvemment*e violenoe^u to awume eonttol of 
the machinery for legialai ion. He moved an amendmrat that andidatea be act 
np, on the aoggation of me Diatrict Googrea Committa or the Oonerea body in 
the anatitnene^ anarned. 

^amt Odvtndanand moved an amendmat urging an arly aeaion of the Oon- 
greia to epnaider OonneiUen^try. He wa an oat and out opponent of Council-atry 
bat be felt that when mey were making * anfaeion of new faith, they ahonlo 
abmit tbia to a Congresa seMion. He knew Pandit Bfalaviya w.a prepiued to bold 
a aeuion in Benarea at three weeks’ notice. 

Mr. SaruMtear 8<utri welcomed Ooanci1.entry bat wiahed the Parliamentary 
Board to have one repreaentative each from 21 Congresa provioeea. 

Mr. Q. $. Qupta wanted the GouDcil<eDtry resolation to be ratified by the 
Gongteaa. 


At thia atage PatidU Malavina said that anch members aa wished to have tea 
coaki go but the work of the Committee would continne. There was, however, a 
general rush oat and the Committee had to be adjourned for over half an hour. 

When the Committee reassembled after half an hour’s interval in the evening. 
Prof Manga urged Council-entry on the basis ,of Socialist programme. He askM 
that the A. I. 0. C* should give a definite mandate for entering Assembly sad Pco- 
vioeial Goonciis. 

Mr. 8 . Ckahravarty. ( Bengal ) moved an amendment that members of the Palia* 
mentaiy Board ahoald be selected from amongst those who participated in civil 
disobedience. » 

Mr. ddfd Alt Jafftrbhoy, opposing the resolution, said : ”Yoa have tanght na 
how to make sacrifices and now you change the method and ask the vote of Uie 
masses to send you to the Councils. You cauuot attain Bwaraj through Counoila. 
How will it work if Mr. Gandhi were to go to jail and Dr. Ausari to the Assembly f” 

Mr. (ktndhi : *'6arely he wUl try to take me out of it.” 

Mr. iSrt Praiash ( Benares } moved sn amendment : **The Lahore Congress resolu- 
tioo imposing a ban on Ooancil-entry shall not be rescinded except by an open 
letsioo of the Googrees ( and elections ? ) shall be run on the basis of Bocialist 
programme.” 

Aeharpa Narmdra Dev, Congress Socialist Leader, seconding the amendment, 
ebara^eneed the Council-entry programme as futile and strongly pleaded for the 
adoption of the Socialist programme, which would take the country forward towards 
{he goal of Bwaraj aud appealed to Mr. Gandhi to give blesaing to the new Socialist 
ideal and polii^, They soould on no account give a blank cheque to the Swarajists 
on the basis of the programme they had proposed. 


uw Miunciis oecause 1 tbiuk you wiU not oe sue lo senu men in appn>cmuMi uum- 
heri. There is nothing to be gained by going to the Councils. Your memwr, 
when he gets the Ministership, might be a peraon to sign the arreit warrant of nr. 
uandhi. Why not hold your soul in p^ce till the new reforms come ? It is stated 
hy going to the Assembly they will reject the White Paper and fight for rei^l of 
laws. It is no use writing on the old elate. The White Paper alreMy 
nanda rejected so far as the Congress is concerned and when there is no more civil 
diso^teoce these wiD be no use of repressive laws. Mr. Gandhi has alieady given 
^ Council-wsUas, 

Mr. Indra eupported Mr. Gaodhi’a resolution. . . 

I Saigamurthif who waa frequently Interrupted, said the reaolutton wae 

ff“Wy a eompromiae between what the Swarajisia wanl«i and other /'oint of view. 
5® ®ppealed to all CoogTeaameo now to render every help to make tue dnetm a 
racGMt. (SoSeTOi«M : “We wont.) BIr. Ete^Montthi wm happy to bra to 
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■ee tbe day when Mr. Gandhi moved the reiolntion for Coanen-entry, as the speaker 
had always believed in setting hold of every strato^ic point 

Mr. Punhottamdaa Tandon said that the reeolntion meant falling from their 
Ideal. He could understand people saying that becanse some new constitution gave 
opportunities it should be tried but was a constitution which had been tried 
and rejected, fhey could not even prevent the exchange ratio being forced on the 
country. The election cry would damage ths Oongresa reputation among the masses. 
He finally pleaded that thousauds of people and Eisans who bad lost all and whoSe 
lands were attached by Government should have an opportunity of expressing their 
views through a session of the Congress before they adopted the resolution. 

Mr. Oovindballabh Pant said that though Oouneil-entry would be useful for 
propnganda purposes they should not forget the real objective. He supported Mr. 
Balkrishna’s amendment for electing members of the Parliamentary Board from 
amongst various Provincial Congress Committees. 

Dr. KitMew said that if it was a question of conviction or faith with Mr. Gandhi 
with regard to the Council-entry programme, they would have followed his guidance 
and advice, but Mr. Gandhi having himself little faith in its usefulness was giving 
Congressmen permission to capture the legislatures. Why lower the Congress pres- 
tige by adopting Cmncil-entry programme on behalf of the Congress ? 

Mr. T. A. K. Sherwani, supporting the resolution, said that Council-entry pro- 
gramme should be of national uae is fighting the Government from within and 
establishing contact with the masaes. 

Seth Govindaa said that Swarajists were prepared to make as much sacrifices for 
the national cause as other Congressmen. He was for a special session of the Con- 
gress for deciding Council-entry matter. 

Mr. K. M. Munahi, supporting the resolution, said that the issue bad been par- 
tially clouded. The issue before them was whether the boycott of the Councils should be 
lifted circiimatanced as they were to-day No single activity could bring Swaraj to any 
nation. It was the spirit of discipline which would help them to achieve the goal. 
Tbe present stagnation in the country was so suffocating that they must concentraie 
national energies through Councils. 

Air. Oandhi^ replying to the debate, explained that tbe resolution did not want no- 
changers to change their views about Council-entry. In fact, he would be sorry if 
they said (hey too were infected. Those CongressroeD who thought tbw could 
render some service through Council, should be given a chance to do so. They did 
not expect no-changers to stand on their platform and support their entry policy or 
programme but. be asked was it right to deny a section or brother Congressmeo the 
ebaneu of trying their method ? These men had not been disloyal to the CoDgress 
in the past and could be depended on for coming out whenever tbe Congress so 
wished. 

Thereafter all amendments were rejected. That of the Socialists was pressed to a 
division and defeated by 86 to 35 votes. Mr. Gandhi's resolution was then passed by 
85 to 32 votes. 

Next Congress at Bombay 

Mrs. Naidu then moved that the next session of tbe Congress be held in Bombay 
in the first week of October. This too was agreed to but Mr Jamnalal Baja] asked 
whether the session would be 46 or 48fh. 

Pandit Ainlaviya said that Delhi and Calcutta sessions which the Government 
had banned were as important' as any other. Therefore, the next session would be 
the 4Sth. ( cheers ). . 

Therciifier Tandit Alnlaviya look the sense of the House and by a majority, it 
was agreed to conelude business and refer all pending matters to the Workioff 
Committee. The Committee then Dissolved. 

THE PATNA DECISION AND AFTER 

Dr. Ansari's Appeal 

Dr. M. A. Anaari issued the following statement to the Press, dated New 
the 21tk. May 1934 

“The Patna meeting of the A, I. 0. 0. and its far-reaehitig decisions mark 
epoch in the political hiatory of the Indian nation. Since the day Mr. Gandtu n 
b^u at the helm of affairs, the Indian National Congress has made history. 
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bcgui by introdacfag * new efangel into the eoeit), nolitletl end relinions life of 
the country, which lu its application to the doctrine of direct action and civil resis- 
tance had been variously a^ssed and practised by Oongrcssroen daring the past 
fifteen years. And it was this variation of his gospel of Salyagraha accordina to 
the different mentalities which had led to a variety of .results, though by far the most 
outstandiDg of which u the amazing advance of the country in political consci- 
ousoesa. As the author and greatest living exponent of Satyagraba, he alone is the 
best judge of the method, manner and time of its application. The A. I. a U has 
once again placed on record ito confidence in his lead by accepting his advice regar- 
ding civil rwistance. Human nature is apt to learn towards rigidity and turn Aen 
religious which in their original form were intended to provide guidance for pro- 
gressive humanity, into a aet of stony dogmas, impending the very progress for wbieh 
they were laid down. Similarly even among Congresamen this human failing has 
at times led to a kind of petrification of ideas intended under given circumstances 
to help to create a certain mood of mind. Mr. Gandhi by his decision regarding 
Satyagraha, no l€»B than regarding entry into the legislatures, has clearly demoos- 
trated the flexibility of the methods of applying his principles, thereby inaaring 
progressive guidance. 

^Boycott of Councils was originally intended to awaken a spirit of steadfast resis- 
tance and the organisation of effective opposition. The emergence of a large number 
of Ooiigressmen whose minds were thorougly imbued with the requisite spirit of 
resistance who can be trusted to rasinUiti the Congress spirit wherever they may 
be, has led Mr. Gandhi to relax boycott and persuade the A. 1. C. C. to assume the 
conduct of Parliamentary work on behalf of and in the name of Congress through 
special Parliamentary Congnss Board. 

“The Swaraj Party had aimed at no other position, but at the time of its revival, 
conditions which made it possible for the A. I. C. C. to mcM’t at Patna were absent 
and despite every effort at clarification doubts had continued to linger in some minds. 

It is a matter of supreme satisfaction to me that the position of the Congress Par- 
liamenta^ Board is now beyond cavil or doubt. 

“In view of the resolutiou of the A. I. C. C., it was decided to adjourn the meet- 
ing of the General Council of the Swaraj Party sine die. The Parliamentary Board 
set up by the A. I. C. C. has begun to function, and 1 earnestly appeal to all 
sections of Congressmen and to the entire country to lend all possible assistance to 
the Board to enable it to fulfil the duties with which it has been charged by 
the A. 1. C. C. 

“Let us not forget that the activities of the Cengress work as any other, and in 
view of the challenge it has taken up, it is incumbent on all Coogresaroeo to help 
it to vindicate the honour of the Congress. 

' Similarly, it is my duty to point out to every Congress candidate for the 
Ass nbly that he will have considerable opportunities for carrying the message of 
the Congress and stimulatiog constructive work in bis constituenciiB. Each candi- 
date shall have special opportunities for helping in the enrolment of four aiina 
members of the Congress and if all contribute tboir full quota they can enrol at 
least fifteen lakhs of members. 

“Now that the A. I. C. C. by accepting Mr. Gandhi’s advice regarding civil resis- 
tance has made the way for the Government clear for raising the ban from Congress 
organisations, there is work enough for Congressmen to enrol millions before the 
next elections to the district and provincial Congress Commitiecs, so that the next 
A. 1. C. C. and the Indian National Congress should be as reprcseniative of the 
country as possible. r t. • 

“I must say something about the work of the Ranchi Conference. In the main 
the idea which it places before the country is the attainment of Puma Swaraj through 
s national Constitution framed by a Constituent Assembly on the bRsis of self-deter- 
mination. Nothing short of a Constitution so framed can satisfy the country. It 
IS not an abstract idea but an inalienable right. Even Australia, Bouih Africa and 
Ireland asserted this right, and the British Parliament had to concede it to them. 
There is no earthly reason why India should allow herself to be deprived of it. 

“Those who think in terms of the White Paper constituiion deny themselvst 
masses of India the inalienable right of self-delermiiiaUon. 

The aim of the Congress is to findia national solution by common agreemwk 
This effort must continue until the end is achieved and all communities stand unitwl 
“ o®« powttfal Utioo. Tliere ii »U the foree ol truth in Pttdit JtwhMlel • 
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■H^ion (b«t fed npity tmonK the different eommaDitiei in Indin will cone thtoneh 
ideoloffietl fasion, whereby we undeBUDd realiBation of unity of economic' intcRat 
‘*Tbe Congreaa made its attitade towards the communal problem clear, in its 
resolutions from time to time since the Nehru Committee’s recommendations hare 
lapsed. The Congress knows that while a largo number of Hindus and Sikhs hare 
taken strong exception to the Communal Award, a considerable section of Mussal- 
maoj» Harimns and Christians bare accepted it for so long as an agreed substitute 
is found. The Congress will always strire to help to find a national solution of 
the question, but in my opinion such a solution of the question, cannot be found 
except by a Constituent Assembly conrened to frame a national Constitution. Until 
then, the question of acceptance or rejection of the mode or proportion of represen- 
tation as continued in the Communal Award does not arise. It would not be 
dignified for any self-respecting people to ask any outsider to decide what is purely 
a domestic matter, nor would any such decision succeed in satisfying all.” 

THE LIBERALS AND THE CONGRESS 

Jehangir— Setalwad StatomenI 

Commenting on the Patna decision Sir Chimanlal Setalrad and Sir Cowasjee 
Jehangir (janior), in the course of a joint statement, issued from Bombay 
on the 30th. May 1934, stressed the imperatire necessity of all parties 
and communities making a determined effort to solve what they characterised 
as the ’’problem of problems'’. The country can now be sure, they d^celare, 
that the All India Congress Committee has abandoned the Civil Disobedience 
movement. This action has been welcomed by a vast fmajority of Con- 
gressmen themselvcB and all others outside the Congress movement who throughout 
have been strongly of opinion that the country was sufiering. and would gravely 
Buffer, by the movement. One need not be perturbed, thiy point out. by Mr. 
Qandhi reserving to himself the liberty to practise Civil Disobedience in the 
name of the Congress. If this profession of faith helped to bring about the exit of 
Civil Disobedience for all practical purposes those who disapproved of the movement 
need not make this personal concession to Mr. Gandhi a cause for eompiain. 
The step that the A. I. C. 0. has now taken after producing politics! stagnation 
in the Congress circles for four years demonstrates conclusively the wisdom of 
those who did not bend to the whirlwind of the Civil Disobedience movement and 
despite the abuse and vilification, maintained that the best interests of the country 
lay in constitutional methods. It is satisfactory that the Congress has abandoned 
the fruitless task of boycotting the legislature and officially going to run candi- 
dates for election. If instead of ploughing the sands the ODiigre^B had Hcnt its 
men to the legislatures and worked unitedly with other purtics we have no doubt 
an enormous difference would have been made in the constitutional poHitiou of 
the country. 

There arc still fnndamontal differences between the Congress and those oni?iidc 
it, they say. The first and most prominent obje<*tive in the Congress iirogrammc 
is the IndeTiendcncc. Those who look upon this item even from the cold aspect 
of praclical politics, without being carried away l)y smiiinent of any kind nMliie 
its futility. Liberals are firm in their creed of making India a full-lliKlgod Duini' 
nion within the Empire. We must look at farts in the* face and not slur over them 
as the Congress is very much inclined to do. l/lKimls, thorigh yielding to none 
in their desire to secure the largest moJiBurc of freedom for their country, nre 
convinced that India’s interests will be better sieved by becoming a free country 
within the Empire than by Independence. To talk of Independence under the 
present conditions in India is crying for tho moon. This tendency in Irniian 
lilies to ignore realities has been largely due to the present constitution which 
^ts ho real responsibility on the shouiders of the people for the administraiioc 
of the affairs of their own country. 

Communal differences in the country areas many and serious as they ever wen 
before. It must be realised, that all this talk of propaganda for Independence for 
India cau have no .aemblanco of reality unless there is unity, friendly feeling 
complete understanding amongst the vanous coromuiiilies. castes and creeds, 
ia the problem that faces India. It is tho duty of all parties and all communiti|* 
to a determined ^ort to solve it. The communal question cannot and wm 
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not b* • lim iHOc tha nest eleetioni. Die eleetorato !• divided into two mein 
watertifKfat oompartnimtt with diametricAliy opposite Tiews on eornmnoAl issue. At 
lesst St the next eleetioDS most of the csodidstes sppeslifif^ to the electorates will 
be in agreement with the east majority of their constituencies. 

The next fundamental difference is that Congressmen bare amongst them a 
minority which is definitely inclined towards communism. At least in Bombay 
this minority has gained the up^r hand. This may hare been due more to 
force of eircu mat Slices than conviction, but it cannot be denied that for the laat 
lew years Congress as a whole has hobnobbed with those believing in Bolsbevic 
principles, ^is may again be due to the desire of leaders to placate all sections, 
out by doing so they do create a fundamental difference between themselves and 
most of those who are outside the Congress movement. This is neither the time 
nor the place to explain the clearcut distinction between Socialism and Communism. 
But, while Socialism on sound lines may be the salvation of the world, it is certain- 
ly the duty of all Indians who have the welfiire of their country at heart to make 
the rising generation realise the dangers of the propaganda of those who may now 
be only a minority even in the Congress. 


Proceedings of the Working Committee 

WARDHA--12th, d' JSth. JUNE 1934 

The Working Committee met at Satyagraba Ashram, Wardhn on .Tunc 12 and 13, 
and at Maai Bhawan, Bombay on Juno 17 and 18, 1934. The ac ting Chairman iS<;th 
Jamohliilji Bajaj presided. The following mcnibers were present : 

1. Mahatma Gandhi, 2. Maukna Abiil Kalim Aznd. 3. Mrs. Ssrojini Naidu, 4. 
Syt. M. 8. Aney, 5. 8yt. fC. F. Nariman, and. Dr. Hyed Malunud. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and Syt. C. Uajagopalai'bar attended by special 
invitation. The minutes of the lant meeting of the Com mil tee were contirined and the 
ioliowiog resolutions were passed : 

Resolutions adopted at Wardba on June 12 and 13, 1934 

1. CONDOLF.NCK 

The Working Committee tenders its d^'rp sympathy t> Babu Kaj'ndra Prasad 
and his family on the loss of his elder bn^tber, the Ixte Bai)ii Main ridra Pras.id, 
whose ezecptioniil domestic affection had made ii pohMibU* for Ibibu Kaji ndra Prasad 
to devote himself sob-ly to the national cause and who was himself a sil-.*nt public 
worker aud philanthropist of a high ord<;r. 

2. Congress Reoroamzation 

(a) The Committee expects all Provincial and Local Coiigross (Committors to com- 
plete all elections iiieliiding those to the A. I. C. 0. by the »nd of August 1934. 
Provincial Congress Committees are requested to send fortnightly iirogress r< purls 
to the A. I. C. C. office at. Allahabad. 

(b) The Committee drsires to make it clear that, as explained by the Acting 
Chairman already in his press statement of May 25, ]9il4, the organizers were 
appointed by this Committee under resolution 9 dated May 20, 1934 not to supi rstde 
but to render such assistance to Provincial Committees as they may require from 
time to time. 

3. (I) CONSTRCCTIVE PROGRAMME 

In view of the removal of the ban on Congress organization, the Working 
^mmittee advices responsible Congress work»-r8 to expedite the reorganization c i 
poogresa Committees within their respective jurisdictions and engage Congressmen 
m the various constructive activities, particularly : 

38 
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(ft) production of khaddtr throufch telf-splnoiog and ipread thereof, within the 
area of production, and inch farther aaaiatance to the Ail India Spinnera’ Aasocia- 
tion as is within their power. 

(b) remofal of untonchability 

(c) promotion of inter-communal unity 

(d) promotion of total abstinence from intoxicating drinks and drugs and adfo- 
caey of prohibition 

(e) promotion of education on national lines 

(!) promotion of <lerelopmeot of useful small industries 

(g) ornnization and reconstruction of rillage life in its economic, educational, 
soeial ana hygienic aspects 

(h) spread of useful knowledge among the adult population in the Tillages 

(i) organization o! industrial labour 

(j) ana such other activities as may commend themselves to Congress workers 
and oiganisations, which are not inronsiatmit with the Congress objective or general 
policy and which will not involve any form of civil resistance. 

(II) Paslumektart Board 

The Working Committee also expects Congress Committees and workers (o render 
all such assistance as is within their power to make the worx of the Congreaa 
Parliamentary Board successful. 

4. Students 

The Working Committee expects the student community to take their due share 
in the social, economic and educational part of the constructive programme of the 
Congress by devoting to it their spare hoars, and particularly thrir vacations. 

5. Congress Membership Form (Fide Appendix) 

Resolved that in the Congress membership forms to be printed in future, the 
Karachi Congress resolution on Fundamental Rights and Duties and Economic 
Programme as finally shaped by the A. L C> C. on August 6, 1931, be printed in 
the receipt form issued to the member enrolled. 

6. Presidential Election 

Bead circular letter No. 1* ** dated May 23, 1934, of the A. I. C. C» Office. In 
view of enquiries made upon this letter, resolved as follows : 

While recognizing; the right of Provincial Congress Committees to nominate any 
persoo of their choice for the Preaidentsbip of the ensuing session of the Indian 
National Congreaa. the Working Comroittec reminds the Provincial Congress 
Oommittet^s that Bnbu Rajendra Prasad was finally elected by a majority of 
Provincial Congre-^s Committees for the intended session at Puri, but that session 
at Puri was never held. Therefore it seems but proper that be should be unani- 
mously nominated by the Provincial Congress Committees for the ensuing Bession 
at Bombay. 

7. Bombay Strike 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu and Mr. K. F. Nariman placed Bombay P. C. C. resolution 
6, dated June 10, 1934, relating to Bombay strike, before the Working Committee. 

Mrs. Naidu and Mr. Nariman were informed that the Working Committee has no 
doubt that Congress leaders, either in the province or ootsido, will be prepared to 
arbitrate in case all the parties concerned agree to abide by such arbitration. 

k Khudai Kuidmatgar8* 

The Acting Chairman was asked to draw the attention of the Government to 
the discrepancy io their communique withdrawing notificationa against Congress 

* Note, The following reply was received by the Acting Chairman from the 
Home Department, Government of India. 

**I have received your telegram of twelfth instant and in reply am desired to say 
that the Government of India are aware that the N. W. F. Provincial Jirga, 
which was the name under which the red ehirt orgauisation previously known ss 
Aten Jirga or Khudai Khidmatgaran was working in ita latest stages, was des- 
cribed as a part of the Congreaa organisation. The records of ita activities, however, 
is such that the Government do not intend' to withdraw the notifications deelaring 
ita and ita branchoa to be .uolawfal.*' 
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oigtniMUonB. The Acting Chairman acoordingly aent the followiog telegram to 
the Beeretary, Home Department, Simla 

“The Working Committee, I. N, C , has aaked me to draw the Gofernment’a 
attention to the discrepancy in the communique remoring the ban on Congress 
organisations. The communique withdraws notifications declaring the very consti- 
tuent parts of the Congress organisation unlawful. But it continues the modifica- 
tion agsinst Bed Shirt organisations as if they were not part of the Congress. I 
am to draw the attention of Government that if by Rea Shirt organisations are 
meant Khudai Khidmatgars they are since August 1931 part of the Congress, 
pledged to its creed and constitution and subject to its discipline. The representa- 
tives have accepted A. I. C. C. resolution suspending civil resistance. My Commi- 
ttee will be obliged if you would kindly inform me whether in spite of their accep- 
tance of Congress dccisioii they remain unlawful organisations.” 

The General Secretary was asked to republish in this connection the following 
resolution of the Working Committee dated Jnly 7, 1931 relating to Volunteer 
Corps, and the resolution of August 14, 1931 on Khudai Khidmatgars, 

Working Committee, Bombay, July 7, 1931 

No Volunteer Board or Corps not previously recognised by the Working Commi- 
ttee shall uork in any Congress province in the name of or on behalf of the 
Congress. 


Working Committee, Bombay, August 14, 1931 


north west frontier P, C. C. the AFGHAN JIRGA AND 
THE KHUDAI KHIDMATGARS 

The Committee having conferred with the representatives of the N. W. F. Pro- 
vince resolved on the reconstitution of the Frontier P. C. C. and the incorporation 
of the Afgan Jirga in it. It was further resolved that the Khudai Khidmatgars 
should become a part of the Congress Volunteer organisation. The following 
statement, embodying the decisions of the Working Committee was issued on behalf 
of the Committee ; 

Some misunderstandings having arisen in regard to Congress wpij in the 
North West Frontier Province and the relation between the Provincial Confess 
organisation and the Afgan Jirga and the Khudai Khidmatgars, the Working 
mittee met Khan Abdul Guffar Khan and Khan Aligul Khan, Hakim Abdul Jalil. 
Mr. Peer Baksb, Khan Amir Mahammad Khan and Bhriroati Nikho Devi and 
discussed future work in the N, \V. F. Province. As a result of these discussiona 
misunderstandings were removed and the Frontier leaders agrew to work togetner 
in accordance with certain decisions arrived at. It was pointed 0^ Afgan 

Jirga was working the Congress programme and the Kbudsi Khidmatgars were 
acting as volunteers for giving effect to this programme. But as the Afgan Jirga 
had a separate constitution of its own it was no part of Congress organisation. 
Confusion bad also arisen owing to the variety of flags by the Jirgs. 

It was agreed by the Frontier leaders that the present P, C. C. and the 
Jirga should coalesce and the new provincial organisation formed in accordance wito 
the Congress constitution should represent the Congress in the . * ^®^**'®** . 
newly elected Committee will be the Frontier P. C. C* In the J 

Province it may be described as the Frontier Province Jirga, 
and the local Congress Committees may be described Is 

they are Congress Committees being also clearly stat^. The Khudai aidmatgari,rt 
m® should become Congress volunteer orgauisations « 

Working Committee's recent resolution. The Mme Khudai Jpitmatgars m^ 
e;er be retained. The whole organisation abouW be conduc^ m 
the constitutiou. rules and programme of the Congreaa. The flag to be used hence- 
forth will of course be the National flag. ua i ir 

At Ae request of the Working Committee the Frontier letderJJ^ 

^n has undertaken to ehonlder the harden of leading the CongieM moTement in 
the froTinoe. 
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Rctohitioiit Adpptod at Mambay on Jana 17 aad .18, 1984 
9. WHITE PAPER AND COMMUNAL AWARD 

The Confp'ctB Parliiimentary Board haTinii; anked the Working Committee to 
enandete the ConRrees- Policy on the White Paper propoeiilfl and the Communal 
Award, the Working Committee declares the Congress Policy on these matters 
as follows ; 

The White Paper in no way expresses the will of the people of India, has been 
more or less condemned by almost all the Indian .political parties and falls far 
short of the Congress goal if it does not retard the progress towards it. The onlv 
satisfactory alternative to the White Paper is a constitution drawn up by a Oonsti- 
tneut Assembly elected on the basis of adnlt suffrage or as near it as possible, with 
the power, if necessary, to the important minorities to have their representatives 
elected exclusively by the electors belonging to such minorities. 

The White Paper lapsing, the Communal Award muf^t lapse antomatically. 
Among other things it will be the duty of the Constituent Asnembl^ to determine 
the mt ihod of representation of important miooritiea aod make provision for other- 
wise safeguarding their interests. 

Since, however, the different communities in the country arc sharply divided on 
the question of the Communal Award, it is necessary to define the Congress attitude 
on it. The Congress clsims to represent rqually all the communities coiuposiog the 
Indian nation and therefore, in view of the division of opinion, can neither accept 
nor reject the Communal Award as long as the division of opinion lasts. 

At the Ha:ne time it is necessary to rcdcclarc the policy of the Congress on the 
Commimal question : 

No srlution that is not purely national can be propounded by the Congress. 
But the Congress is pledged to accept any solution falling short of the national, 
which is agreed to by all the parties concerned and, conversely, to reject any solu- 
tion which is not agreed to by any of the said parties. 

Judged by the national standard the Communal Award is wholly unsatisfactory, 
besides being open to serious objections on other grounds. 

It is, however, obvious that the only way to prevent untoward eonsequences of 
the Communal Award is to explore ways and means of arriving at an agreed solu- 
tion and not by any appeal on the esBentially domestic (tuestion to the British 
Goverument or any other outside authority. 

1C Next Congress 

It was suggested to the Working Committee that, in view of the prevailing mon- 
soon, the last week of October would be preferable to the first wnk fnr holding the 
ensuing Congress Sossion in Bombay. Tne Committee resolved aceordingly. 

11. CoNORESfl Parliamentary Board’s Constitution, Etc. 

The Committee approved the constitution, rules and pledge adoptid by the Board. 

12. Next Meeting 

It was decided that the next meeting of the Working Committee be held in 
Benares on July 27. 

13. Socialist Programme 

Whilst the Working Committee welcomes the formation of groups representiDg 
different schools of thought, it is necessary, in view of loose talk about confiscation 
of private property and necessity of class war, to remind Congressmen that the 
Karachi resolution as finally settled by the A. I. C. C. at Bombay in August 1931, 
which always lays down certain principles, neither contemplates confiscation, nor 
advocacy of class war. The Working Committee is further of opinion that confisca- 
tion and class war are contrary to the Congress creed of non-violence. At the 
same time the Working Committee is of opinion that the Congress does contemplate 
wiser and justcr use of private property so as to prevent the exploitation of the 
landless poor, and also contemplates a healthier Irelationsbip between capital ana 
labour. 

14. CONGRATULATIONS 

The Working Committee congratulates Pandit Madan Mohan Malnviyaji 
Byt. Madhavarao Aney upon their withdrawal of their resignations on being pressea 
by their colleagues, and tenders its thanks lor their generous response. 
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APPENDIX ( See Besolution 5 ) 

Kmcbi Keiolulioii Condensed, to be Printed on Membership Forms. 

Swerai M coacdvcd by the Gonj^ress should in' lade real c^onond'* freedom of the 
masses. The Congress declares that no const itir ion «ill he acc( |)tublc to it unless it 
provides or enables the Swaraj Government to )>rovid*; for : 

(1) Freedom of expression, association and meeting. 

(2) Freedom of religion. 

(8) Protection of all cultures and language's. 

(4) All citizens shall be equal before the law. 

(5) No disability in employment or trade or pioftssion on account of religion, 

caste or sex. . ^ . 

(6) Equal rights and duties for all in regard to puhlic wed«, ►ehrois*. elc. 

(7) All to have right to hear arms in aecorda*«ce wnh rcg'ilMi*oiip. 

(8) No person to be deprived of property or Idteriy exct]»i in iicroi dance with 

(9) Keligious neutrality (d State. 

(10) Adult Suffrage. 

(11) Free compulsory primary education. 

(12) No titles to be conf'Trecl. 

(13) (Capital punishment to be nljolished. 

(14) Freedom of movement for eviTy citizen of*India and right lo settle and acquire 
propel ty in any part thereof, and ecinal i»rotiction cd law. 

(15) Proper standard of life for induHtrial \vo>k tk and suitable machinery for 
sett It men t of disputes between employers and wotkers and proticiioii against old 
age, sickness, etc. 

(16) All labour to be free from conditions of siTfdom. 

(17) bpecial protection of women woiker>5. 

(18) ('niidreu not to be employed in miin-s 'and factories. 

(19) Eights of peasants and workers to form uiiions. 

(20) Reform of system of land revenue and tenure and rent, exempting rent and 
revenue for unecouomicai holdings and reduction of ^dues payable lor smallur 
holdings. 

(21) Inheritance tax on graduated scale. 

(22) Reduction of military expenditure by at b'ast half. 

(28) No servant of State ordinarily to be paid above Ks. 500 per month. 

(26) Abolition of Salt tax. 

(25) Protection of indigneous cloth aguint't competition of foreign cloth. 

(26) Total prohibition of intoxicating drinlcH and drugs. ^ 

(27) Currency and exchange to be in national rniercHt, 

(28) NatioiialiBation of key indiiHiricB and sirvncs. railways, etc. 

(29) Relief of agricultural indthtedness and (ontrol of usury. 

(80) Military training for citizens. 



THE HINDU SABHA POUTT 


COMMUNAL AWARD AND THE POONA PACT 

THE BENGAL HINDUS' MANIFESTO 

The following rntnifesto was iiined by repreBentatife Hindus of Bengal from 
Calcutta on the 7tb. January 1934 

The fate of this fair Province of Bengal is hanging in the balance and by the 
end of Januai^ 1934, the Joint Parliamentary Committee will hare made ita report. 
Any one who la not blinded by communal {Mlonaies or personal loyalties, must be 
aatiafied by this time that the Communal Decision of the Prime Minister and the 
Poona Pact taken together, unless modiSed, will ineritably reduce the Caste Hindus 
of Bengal to position of absolute political impotonee. It is thus time that a united 
protect be made by all sections of the Hindu Community of Bengal before it be- 
comes too late. 

1. As regards the Prime Minister's Decision which has been incorporated in the 
White Paper, it is, in our opinion, inequitable, irrational and anti-national and can 
not be accepted by the Hindus, for the following among other reasons : 

(1) In the words of the Montague Chelmsford Beport, 'Dirision by creeds and 
classes into separate electorates means the creation of political camps* organi- 
zed against each other.' The Communal Decision makes 'Community-tight compart- 
ments' the corner stone of the scheme and goes counter to all principles of 
democracy. 

(2) Separate electorates are a minority right and is a device for the protection 
of minorities. But, under the Decision, they are to be used in Bengal as an instru- 
ment for the asseriion of communal ascendency by the majority community viz, the 
Moslems who form 54J8 per cent, of the total ;^pulation. 

(3) The Hindu Minority, by reason of their poaition, their public spirit, their 
wealth, their advance in education, their enterprise, their sacrifices, their social ser- 
vices and their contribution to the public revenues are equitably entitled to suitable 
weightsge but in the Prime Minister’s Decision, while the principle of weightage plays 
a ronspieuous part and in Bengal has been applied to Europeans ( who are given a 
weightage of 25,000 per cent.), Anglo-Indians (who are given a weightage 3.000 per cent) 
and the Indian Christians (who are given a weightage of 300 per cent.) and to the 
Moslems in every province where they are in a minority (e.g. 117 p. c. in Bombay, 
130 p. c. in Befaar and 200 p. c. in C. P.)— not only are the Bengali Hindus, who 
form the Minority Community, not given any wei^htages but the seats allotted to them 
fall short of their legitimate quota by at least 8 if not 10. Thus, in a House of 
250, excluding 34 special constituencies, the remaining 216 seats are distributed as 
follows : 

Europeans— 11, Anglo-Indians— 4, Indian Christians— 2, Moslems— 119, and Hindus 
'and others' ('others' include Buddhists, Jains, Sikhs, Jews eto.)— 80. 

This allocation (confining onrselves to Moslems and Hindus 'and others’ for the 
time being) is manifestly unfair, whether we take it on any of the 3 following 
bases 

(1) Their respective voting strengUis 

(2) Their respective adult populatiou strengths or 

(3) Their respective total population strengths. 

If the first test were applied, (according to the last available report, the number 
of Mahomedan voters in 1926 was 529995 as against 623217 Non-Mtbomedtn voters), 
Mahomedan seats ought to be leas than Hindu seats. Apply the adult population test, 
the protection ought to be 51.3 (Mahomedan) and 48.3 Hindus 'and others'. Thus 
the Moslems' legitimate quota would be 101 as against 08 to be allotted to t^ 
Hindus 'and others'. Take it on the toUl population basis, that is 54.8 and UB, UN 
allotment of seats ought to be 109 and 90 respectively and not 119 and 80. 
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I]m speeUI ffonrtitjimcy «eato Miinot possibly be lekni into eonsiderstioD for 
difition on conjmanal lines. If Europeans are giettinf; 25 seats, it is not on popula- 
tion basis. If Moslems nave no interest iu Mining, why should they get half of the 

seats representing Mining ? , 

On the other hand, if the interest of Moslems in labour is found to be more than 
what division on population basis justifies, certainly they should get more. Thus 

special constituencies cannot be divided on the basis of population. Putting them 

aside only 199 seats we capable of division between Hindus and Mahomeduiis and 
the latter forming 54.8 p. c. of the population can get ohiy 1(® scats whereas thev 
have got ll9--an excess of ten. ^ 

2. As regards the Poona Pact (under which 30 out of 80 seats reserved for the 
Bengali Hindus ‘must go to the Depressed Classes in Bengal who are further given 
the right of contesting the remaining 50 seats) it cannot be disputed that the Pact 
was come to by certain lexers (among whom Hcngili Hindus were not represented) 
hurriedly and at a time when, to use the words of Mahatma Gandhi, the Hindus 
had become delerious and done acts which when they became sober they undid. It 
is also beyond dispute that the caste Hindus and the Depressed Class Hindus of 
Bengal never met and never agreed to what is knowu as the Poona Pact. 

Wo are of opinion that joint eleciorates with a fair reservation of seats for the 
Depresstd Classes will amply safeguard all their legitimate interests and we are satis- 
fieu that the Poona Pact so far as it relates to Bengal has done grave injustice to 
Caste Hindus and unless revised, it will work serious detriment to political progress 
lor the following among other reasons 


(i) The proportion of seats reserved for the Depressed Classes in Bengal ought 
not iu any event to exceed tbeir population strength, which according to the Fraii- 
ehise CuaimtUeu's provisional figures is 7 and n half milliQns,but the population 
strength of the Depressed Classes iu Bengal is iu .fact less than 2 and a half 
ndllions. If you apply the test of ‘untouchability' which is the only criterion (as is 
admitted iu otiiciai doeuments) then the untouchables in Bengal would come only to 
a few la<*B. If social and political backwardness is accepted as the test, then the 
Nsmasudras uumberiug 2,094,957 and the Rajbansis nuiniMTing 1,80G.31)0 (who claim 
to t>elong to the twice-born ca*<tc and many of whom have made fair progress in 
education) must be excluded as also the aboriginal tribes uunjbering 1,281.844 whom 
the Frauehise Committee directed to be excluded. Bo (be total of the Depressed 
Ciams will be reduced to 5,451.710. 

(»i) “Tuc Bchedutod cnsies'’ whom the Government of Bengal propose to include 
in the Depressed CUhsch, number SO .'iceording to Government computHliori. Apart 
from Hajhiinsis and Namasudras, 13 out of these Fchrduled enstts is reduced to 
2.1>5th millions, and under the Poona Pact .30 Hiats have been rarvi-d out for 
them wiih the prospect of capturing another 14 Heats. Thus the remniniiig 3C si*Ats 
only will be avuilublc to the remaining 20 milhons of ItiiidiiH ‘and others.^ 

(iii) It is beyond question that the Depressed Classes arc divided ninoiig Ihem- 

Bclves and these divisiuiis and subdivisions observe imtonehabiiity 'inter se'. They 
do not form a compact homogenous body— an entire social mass vis-a-vis the caste 
Hindus. How then will their interests be hi tter i)roiccied l»y taking away a s»at 
from a high caste Hindu who is generally inspired with higher ideas of soeiai 
service and is more capable of rising above petty considirniions and giving if, say, 
to a Naraasudra or Rajhaiishi ? Fur these being the two sub eai-tes who are better 
orgaiiiHed than the others the majority of the seats rcservtd for the Depressed 
ClasHes is likely to be captured by them. ^ . 

(iv) While Mahatma Gandhi brought about the Poon.a Part in the interest of 
the Depressed Clasacs, as a matter of fa«!t the really depressed cliiHses, viz., the 
Miicbis, Haris etc., will get no representation from their castes. Ihe luona Pact 
Will mean only the. unjustified increase of Xaniasudras and Rajbansis who are well- 
organised, are in no senae backward and who have always suceceded in holding their 
own against caste Hindus. 


In these circumstances why should the Poona Pact bo regarded as sacrosanct? 
Why should it not be revised and replaced by a system of joint eli-ctoratcs with 
trcBervatiou of seats proportionate to the population slrcugih of the sub-castes 
whi^ are ultimately to be scheduled as •Depressed'. 

. We aro glad that the Bengal Provincial Hindu Babha is orgamsing a reprwenta- 
bve conference of all sections of the Hindu Community which will meet at an 
•wly date to finally consider these matters. The occasion is important and oppoi- 
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tnoe Md in order to nalegnaid tlie fotnre of onr proftnce and to enable tbe eyMem 
of froriocial Antooomy to fnnction in an atmosphere of good-will, so as to divert 
the energy of a section of our yontha from tbe unfruitful channels of anarchism 
and terrorism, it is neoesaary that the Communal decision and the Poona Pact he 
considered in the ii|^ of the above manifesto and a resolution passed on the lines 
therein indicated. 

It is well for the Bengali Hindus to remember that the proposed visit of Mahatma 
Qaodhi to Bengal in February avowedly for the uplift of Harijans » likely to be 
miainterpreted in certain quarters in Etigland as acceptance and approval of the 
Poona Pact by the Bengali Hindus. While many of us sympathise with and will 
help any movement direcied to the social uplift of the depressed classes it would be 
•hicidsl to allow tbe Harijan movement to be exploits by designing persons for 
tbe purpose of dividing the Bengal Hindus Into two fighting camps. It is, therefore, 
necessary that before the Mahatma’s movement materializes, the Hind ns of Bengal 
abonld record their verdict on the Communal Decision as well as the Poona Pact 
in unmistakable terms. 


The All Bengal Hiodo Political Cooference 

CALCVTTA^-^lSth, db mh. JANUARY 1934 

The All Bengal Hindu Political Conference commenced at. Hrishikesh Park, 
Calcutta, on the 18th. Janua^ 1934. Delegates from all districts of Bengal attended 
the Conference. The proceedings of the day commenced with two inspiring songs 
from the pens of Messrs. Atul Prosad Sen and Q. B. Dutt. 

Chairman ’■ Address 

Mr, B. C, Ohatterjee, Chairman of the Reception Committee, then delivered his 
address extempore. In course of his speech Mr. Chatterjee said that they had assem- 
bled that day at the Conference to record their decision on a very momentous issue, 
which vitally affected the Hindus and through them the whole of India. The ques- 
tion before them was whether they as Indians should cotitiiiue to be members of a 
slave nation or whether they, Hindus an i Mabomedans, were going to be free men. 

Taking full cognisance of the fact that tbe Hindu Mahasahha was au accredited 
public orgaisatioo in the Empire it was necessary that the delegates of that august 
body should give all tbe seriousness that they were capable of to the consideration 
of matters that would be brought before them. He would like to draw the attention 
of all present to one important fact and it was .this that the Hindus of Bengal, of 
the Punjab and other provinces of India were one and indivisible. The Bengal 
Hindns stood behind the Hindus of the rest of India as tbe rest of Hindu India 
would stand behind the Bengal Hindus. 

Referring to the attacks to which the Hindu Sabha had been subject, Mr. Chatter- 
jee said that it had been attacked by two sections of people -'One who were commun- 
aiists themselves and wanted a communal Government and the other comprised of 
people who bad rendered great services for the country. The opinion of tbe former 
did not deserve any attention. 

In reply to the second group he would say that the Hindu Sabha had all along 
been advocating joint electorate which was the elementary principle of democratic Gov- 
ernment. Under the circumstances be fsiied to see bow tbe charge of commnnalism 
ooukl be laid at the door of the Hindu Mabasabha. Then replying to the contention 
that the communal Award was a settled fact and that the British Government would 
stand adamant by their resolution. Mr. Chatterjee said that there was no.snch thing 
as settled fact and being adamant in politics. He would respectfully suggest to all 
present at the Conference that they should take steps to call au All-India Cooferent^ 
of Hindus sod concentrate on the one question of Communal Award. He was sure » 
they could carry on such an intensive propaganda they would be able to amend the 
Oomumnal Award. He hoped that each one of them when he would go home that 
evening should not sit idle but toy io bit own way to nullify the Communal 
Awaxo. 
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PMdiUBtfiJ AddbaM 

lo the couwe of hts epeech, Bhai Paramanand said 

**C6Dititati0D of the country ahould be abovf> all — j 

eonnderations. The Communal Award ia the busla on whi?h*”thlf « arJf 
PaDereeheme is conatructed. The HinX lu of the White 

Communal Award, atntcka the very foundation^ oMhe^Vh^hrPa74r*“AS*^*ll^^ 
communally constituted can never be a body fit to ex^reke ihn EfJnA.r“ki 
meot. It,i. just *e opposite of wh«t s demwratic assembly JhoJTC “ t TOie 

• Hiudti-Moslem unity formed a favourite olan of aehiovtnir 

i^ejmdeDce with Mahatma Ga.idhi and how in India and in InXiid MablVmS 
Gandhi made oflVra of blank cheques to the Moslems lo (tain hifend. Now lakiM 
polities to be a game of chcaa, we have to note that when MahXa GmTdhfwM 
^king so great a aacridee to an te the Hindus nod the Mo^cm^ the BrilTS 
^vernmeut was thui^ng and planning to create a split even amongit iht ffindM 
bj jetting np another Hindu minority j e. the dcpresiold oluses withm the Hindu" 
Itoatma Gandhi wanted to settle the Hindu-Moelem problem of India in an omo 

S'^the“«En* «“‘ed another problem for h?S.. 

to the BOlucton of which he has now devoted himself. Mahatrua Gandhi's chief 
lieuteowt. Pandit Jajaharlal thinks altogether in a different line, and perhaps dM 
not quite brieve in Mahatma Gandhi s methods. He does not now care much for 
national independence m he cares for his communistic views and the rule of the 
in toe ®®**°**’y* Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru the communal problem to 

wnicn Mahatma Gandhi has ^ devoted tall his attention aud energies, is now of no 
value. He is quite wrong m thinking that the Moslem masses in India have tiien 
above their religious and communal aspirations. 

1*1 do not think that any kind of socialist or communist principle can make any 
headwav in India unless the people are perfectly free and untrammelled by limita* 
th^selvw^^^^ to evolve a new form of society in this country for 

Speaking about the problem of Hindu solidarity and unification of all creeda. 
claastw and castes of Hindus, the Bhaiji said : Lack of a strong social instinct has 
Deen the real cause of the weakness of the Hindus. The fact came into prumiiience 
during the period of Hindu-Moslem riots in this country. The simple conscioiiHiiess 
G ku** gave an impetus to the Hindu unification movement. The Hindu 

Sabbas were started throughout the country. A strange conception has dclibcraiely 
been ^®d® ^ prevail in the eountry that the Hindu Mabasabba is a communal body 
and staoda for cammunalism^ The more we repudiate this charge, the more often 
TK* ^bose who being Hindus in name, in fact are anything but Hindus. 

Ihey do not appreciate the difference between the aggressive and defensive movement 
aud cannot even see as to how iujuriously such a position effects the cause (»£ 
naiionalism. 


l^ferrin^ ^Ji^® Ajmer speech with regard to their co-operation with Britain the 
itics aud opponents I have to say one thing that I do not 


— -n -V Ajiuvk p|j 

mater said :~To my critics aud opponents 1 have to say one thing that J uo not 
thin Jr that politics is a religious creed or a dogma that roust hold good for ever. In 
litics is a game of chess aud the movemenis in that game have to be changed 
id in accordance with the outer circumstances. For iiistancc, 1 luver 


ffiy view TOutUp IP a game or cness ana me movemema lo laai gi 
K ? ®5“. accordance with the outer circumstances. For iustance, I luver 

Oetieved to the theory that our Bwaraj could be obtained through Hindu-Moslem 
^tty. The more we stressed it the greater hope we raised in the minds (d the 
uoetema and the greater reason we supplied to the Government to use their influence 
•0 prevent it, AM these attempts on our part were sure to be frustrated. 

tte WWte Paper, the Presideot said : It 'has been very often Mid 
Hiodu Mohasabha has not come out to condemn the White Paper, With 
to this charg,e, my explanation is very simple. We are oppt^ed to the 
White Paper just as much as any body else is. But our reason for specially pro- 
agamst the Communal Award is that while the safeguards and powers ihat 
^ «*e<i by toe Viceroy and the Provincial Governors in the White 
only be used in times of emergency sod were in a say to serve as 
“•lutlme of defence by tl> -overnment, we have got in the very nature of 
no 
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the eoiopoBition of the Communal^ A ward the first line of defenea whidi eoald be of 
aervice to the eoverament in normal times. 

The Central Assembly constituted of so many rarious sections would only 
represent their sectional interests and its members would always be looking towards 
the government for favours without any feeling for the common ^bod of the 
country. The object of reducing Hindus into a minority in the Central Assembly 
is clearfy to make the opposition quite impotent. The states* representatives would 
form the second* line of defence for the government. The Assembly so communally 
constituted can never be a body fit to exercise the responsible Government. It » 
just the opposite of what a democratic Assembly should be. The Award is the basis 
on which the edifice of the White Paper scheme is constructed. It is quite imma- 
terial whether such an Assembly is granted full or part powers of Responsible 
Government. The Hindu Mahasabha, therefore, in opposing the Communal Award, 
attacks the very foundation of the White Paper scheme. 

Bo far as the Communal Award is concerned, I do not think it was needed at 
all. It was just to prepare the minds of the people for this Award that a strange 
theory was given publicity to^ that. No constitution could be framed without the 
settlement of the Hindu Moslem question. On the other hand, 1 think that no 
constitution is worthy of having, which starts with such a strange assumption. 
Constitution of the country should be above all communalism and communal 
considerations. But even taking it granted for a moment that the Hindu-Moslem 
settlement was essential, there was the Lucknow Pact which could be taken as 
the starting point. But in case the Moslem community, not being satisfied with 
the Pact to which they had agreed a few years before, w nted special protection for 
themselves as a minority community, the League of Nations has settled the question 
of the minorities’ Treaty to which Britain and coust quently India was also a party. 
Then again the Simon Commission finding out the impossibility of any such mutual 
agreement, had given their decision about this problem. In the face of all these 
facts, the Communal Award has been imposed upon us by the arbitrary wish of 
the Secretary of State merely for the purpose of satisfying the Moslem community 
in order to secure their friendship and co-operation. 

Lastly I come to the Poona Pact. Poona Pact is an evil because it is a part of 
the Communal Award. If the Communal Award is vicious, surely the corollaries 
that arise from it are also vicious. I think Mahatma Gandhi’s fast and its conse- 
quences were not properly thought of. Mahatma’s determination to change only 
this part of the Communal Award was not lik(5ly to meet with such opposition 
in India. Instead of taking up ibis small point, Mahatma Gandhi ought to 
have carried on his war against the whole of the Communal Award. 

Criiieising Mr. Jinnah, Bhai Parmanand said that Mr. Jinnab was all along 
stressing on his 14 points but those questions were almost solved, be was now 
speaking of communal Unity. The Anti-Oommunal League which had been started 
in Bombay, would not be able to bring unity amongst the communities. So the 
speaker warned the people against the League. Concluding, the speaker said that 
great injustice had been done to Bengali Hindus by the Communal Award. They 
should fight tooth and nail against this Award. 


SE COND DAY-CALCUITA-mh. JANUARY 1934, 

Rwsolu t io n • 

The following resolutions were moved and carried to-day 

1. Condolence 

This Conference of the Hindus of Bengal records its profound sense of sorrow 
at the death of Mr. J. M. Sen-Gupta, Dr. Annie Besant, Mr. V. J. Patel, Mr. Deva- 
mitta Dharmnpal, Mrs. Kamiui Roy Ohowdhnry, Sj. Jagadananda Roy of Santioi* 
ketan, and Prof. Ohablaui. 

2. Earthquake in Bihar 

This Conference of the Bengal Hindus records with Ideep sense of sorrow and 
horror at the havoc created, and at the enormous loss of life and wide-spread des- 
truction of properties occasioned by the recent earthquake in Muzafiarpur, Jamalpur, 
Patua, Gaya, l)arjoeIi»g and other places which is beyond human control. 
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mp m dr«™«d 


3. Communal Award 

_ This Conference of nil ne^tionj of the Hindu community in of opinion that the 
Prime Minister a decision which h*R been incorportcd in the White Paper is iVquit- 
able, irrationnl and an h- national and cannot be accept^ by the Hindus of fieneal 
for following amonjr other reasons:— j • w. ucuk«i 

(1) In the words of the Montnuciie-Chelmsford Report. ‘Division by creeds and 
classes into separate Heetorates rorans the creation of political camps orRania^ 
against ra»?h other, rue communal decision mabia Vommunir.vtiirht compartments' 
the corner-stone of tnc scheme and goes counter to all principles of democarcy. 

(2) Separate communal dectorates ostensibly introduced as a minority right are 
under the decision, to bo uae*l in B^-ngal as an instrument for the assertion of com- 
munal aseendeney by the mojonty community, viz., the Moslems, who form 54.8 per 
cent of the total population. 

(3) Thn Hindu minority, l)y rcaion of their position, their public spirit, their 
wealth, their advance in education, their enterprise, their saerificRs, their l^nefaeiion, 
their social service and their eoritribinion to the public revenues are equitably 
entitled to suitable weightage. But, in the Prime Ministers decision, while the prin- 
e-ple of weightupe plays a consp'euous part and in Bengal has been applied to 
Europeans (who are given a weight ige of 25.003 per cent.). Anglo-Indians (who are 
given u weightage of 8,000 per cent.) and the Indian Christians (who are given a 
weightage of 300 p^r cent ) and t.i the Mo^hnns in every province where they are in 
a minority (e. g. 117 per cent in Romhay, 130 p*r rent in Bihar and 200 per cent in 
the C. P.) not only arc the Bengali IfindiH. who form the minority community, not 
given any weightnge but the seats ahoMcd to them fall short of their legitimate quoti 
even on the population basis by 18 on the same standard of weightage grantca to 
the Moslems. 

4. Poona Pact 


This Conference of all sections of the Hindu community of Bengal is of (pinion 
that in case the ommiinal d'’f»i«ion shouM b* thurst upon th-^ Hindus of Bengal 
then in the intTe4 of the political progress of this province, the Poona Pact, so far 
as it relates ti Bengal, should be revised so as to provide a system of joint electorate 
with reservation of seats proportionate to the population strength of the sub- 
castes which might ultimatety be scheduled as 'Depressed.' 

The Confernice AppnintH a committee (with power to co-opt) to bring about 
such revision of the Poona Pact (preferably by amicable settlement among the 
different sections of the Hindu community of Bengal) in consultation with the 
Bengal signatories of the Poona Pact. 

5. The White Paper 

This Conference of all sections of the Hindu community of Bengal is of opinion 
that the White Paper constitution does not represent any appreciable improvement 
upon the existing constitution and as such is not acceptable to the Indians in 
general and is specially unacceptable to the Hindus on account of its communal 
proposols. 

6. All Parties Conference 

This Conference condemns the exclusion of the consideration of the communal 
decision of the Premier from the All-Parties’ Conference proposed to be convened 
at Bombay, inasmuch as such exclusion will in effect create impression that all- 
parties in India are agreeable to the communal decision, and it will simply streng- 
then the hands of the communalisls. 


7. Boundary Question 

The Conference is of opinion that a Boundary Commission as re^orainendcd by 
the Simon Commission be appointed and Bengal be reconstructed on v? 
phical, ethnical and linguistic basis so as to include the portions which rigbiiy 
belong and belonged to her. 


8. Offer to 

The Hindus of Bengal once again repeat their offer to the Moslem majority of 
^he province that on t& basis of an AlMndia sr sttm of joint electorate, pure and 
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■inplf, forming the only hesie of demoereey they are prepared eren aa a minority 
to forego all their claims to protection through eommiinar electorate and resenraiion 
of seate which they regard as ranning eonnter to efery form of responsible Goeern- 
ment which the conn try has-been straggling, suffering and saerifieiog so much 
to achiete. 

There was a heated discussion oeer the resolution regarding the Poona Pact. 
Two amendments were moved, one by Sj. Behati Uohan Lahiri which sought to 
add the words *by the committee’ after the word 'Depressed’ at the end of the first 
sentence and the other by Sanat Kumar Bay Choudhury who wanted the 
resolution to begin with the words 'that if the Communal Award be forced upon 
the Hindus of fiengsl then’. Beplying to the first amendment Mr. Hirendra Nath 
Butt, the mover, said that it was not likelj to improve matters for the ultimate 
power to decide which castes should be scheduled as depressed did not lie with the 
committee— it lay with the Government which was not bound to accept the 
committee’s recommendation. Under the circumstances be appealed to the mover 
to withdraw bis amendment which was done. Replying to the second amendment 
he said that he was prepared to accept it and this led to the clause 'in case the 
communal decision should be thirst upon the Hindus of Bengal then’ being 
iocoriM>rated in the resolution. 

Alter the day’s business was over^ Mr. B. C. ChatUrj^B, Chairman of tiie 
Reception Committee, in course of proposing a vote of thanks to the chair said that 
Bbai Parmanand in his younger days had been a student of the Presidency 
College. He thought that because he had read in a Bengal College and had lived 
in Bengal for. a' long time he had been able to become so great. (Laughter). He 
thanked the delegates for their kind attendance and the volunteers for the splendid 
way they had acquitted themselves. 

The Conference then came to an end. 


The Siad Hiadn Coaference 


Presiding over the Sind Hindu Conference which was held at the Ehalikdios 
Hall, Karachi on the Slat March 1934, Mr, Lalehand Navalrai said:— 

*'We should look ahead and diagnose our own disease, for the salvation of the 
Hindu minority lit>s in unity alone. We have sense enough, but we are not well 
organised. We must put our house in order. Sectional prejudice and jealousy from 
top to too, from urban areas to rural places, are our besetting sin. Panchayats are 
disintegrated and there is not that cohesion, which is of the utmost importance for 
the minority community. The new Panchnyat system is coming in and I am glad 
that taluka local boards are being abolished but on account of the consequential 
friction which ejections cause, there is the danger of people getting still more 
degenerated. Unless it is recognised that all such institutions should be workra 
from the point of view of the common interest of the whole community, it is the 
distinct duty, nay an imperative necessity, for the minority community to gather 
together like brothers and organise to work in their best interest. Safety lies id 
united action.” 

The separation of Sind, which is opposed strongly by Hindns and wbmh is 
causing them anxiety was the main subject of the President. He accused Mr 
Batnaap MacDonald and the British Government of having gone back on 
word 00 the queetion. The Sub-iOommittee of the Bound Table Conference, preeidea 
over Lora Buaael, had decided that "if Sind cannot show that it Bland 
successfully on its own legs, separation does not take place The Sind Moalem l^d* 
cr Sir Shah Nawaz Bhutto, who was also a member of the Buesel Committee, naa 
also declared that Sind was not a deficit province bnt, if is was bound to be, ne 
would not ask for aeparafion. But, when afterwards, the Sind Financial Enquiry 
Committee had proved Sind to be a deficit province and showed that 
Sind would involve annually a iabTcntion of a crore of rupee, both Moslem leaaerv 
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and thd Premier hed turned round end the letter deelered et the Second Boniid 
Table Conference that now the Qovcrnmetit of India would be asked to find waye 
of meeting the deficit. 

Mr. Nayalraii thnefore, re|rretted that separation of Sind ahnnid ha?e been 
agreed to in the White Paper which, he SAid, “has offered to separation ists, appar- 
ently unasked and uncalled for, by charity, aneh >a large subrention from the 
federal finances of India, against the interests of other profinees, of which Bengal 
has already reeorded an emphatic protest. I hsTC no faith in the face of the 
present financial stringency of other protinecs and the Qorernment of India that 
the expectations of the Federal Finance 0*immittee to hare funds to be distrlbutMl 
in the manner proposed would be at all folfilled. The subvention is vicious and in 
principle nothing more than dvilised spollatinn assisted by constituted authority. 1 
hope and earnestly trust that the Britiilh Parliament will, after all, rise to the 
occasion and vote the proposal contained In the White Paper. 

*‘We do not want to walk with borrowed crutches, which may fall down any 
moment. It is no doubt an impracticable task for central finances to provide a erore 
for Sind, about half a erore for Orissa and also prop no the Frontier Provinces 
with a huge subvention to which the Gk>vernment of India has already committed 
itadf. Sir Fndmrick Sphei, ex-Governor of Bombay, whose authority on the pdnt 
could not be disputed, is reported to have publicly stated recently in England that 
each province should pay its own way, before it can be endowed with autonomowi 
Government. It, therefore, is the duty of the Government of India not to stand aside 
but make it quite elcar to the British Government that they are doing a great In- 
justice by this policy of subvention. 

However, if s^aration of Sind was forced on Hindus. Mr. NavalnH would 
urge for somsI safeguards for Hindus, liiduding introduction of joint electorate^ 
equality of franchise for both Hindus sod Mshomedsns, grant of 40 per cent eeati 
to Hindne on the Sind Provincial Lrglalative Conuoil and one miniatecihlp for 


nsOIAmom^SKOND DAY^KAEACBI, UL AFRIL M4 
1. SSPIXATIOV or SlITD 

Dedsione of far-reabhing importance were lesobed at the conference on the second 
day, the 1st ApviL 

Determined oppoeition to the contempisted move on the part of the British 
Government towarde separation of Sind, which was the main soMect disensaed hf 
the Conference, was expressed in the following resolution, moved by Bai BAhadur 
Btranand Khmnimgh 

**pie Sind Hindu Conference registers its emphatic protest agsinst the oon« 
templafed separation of Sind ‘from the Bombay Presidency and earnestly appeals 
to the British nation and ita Psrliament. His Majesty’s Ctovemment and the 
Oorernment of India not to take that calamitous step, among otbera, lor the 
following reasons : 

(a) That the Bombay Provincial Oommittee, attached to the Simon Commission, 
presided over by Sir Shah Nawaz Khan Bhutto, Muslim leader of Sind, r^ted 
m prof^al of separation on administrative and financial grounds and the Simon 
Commisaion made no recommendation for the separation of Sind. 

(b) ^ That when the queation of the separation of Sind was taken up for con- 
sideration at the Bound Table Conference, grave injustice was done to the Hindus 
of Sind, who despite repeat^ demands, were given no opportunity whatever to 
reprment their ease directly to the Round Table Couferenoe slthough the Muslims 
of Sind were given two representatives thereat. 

fe) That the derision of Hia Majesty's Government in the White Paper regard- 

^he seiMiration was a purely ex^rte one and based on mis-statements by the 
Muslim delegates, who taking undue advsntsee of the sbseneo of Sind Hindus 
su^ wrongly that all communities, including Hindus, Psnis and Europeans, wen 
separation of Sind, * - 

. (d) That incorrect and misleading ststements to the effect that Sind wu finan- 
cially a aelf-supporting province were made in the Russel Sub-Committee to commit 
Itadf to the principle of sepsrttion but in doing so the late Lord Russel wii 
caicful euon^ to put on record on behalf of hia Oommittce that *the recommen- 
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datinn of thia Sub-Committee is that, if Sind cannot show that it ean snccessfally 
stand on its own Ires, then 'flcpnratinn does not take place’. ^ 

fv) That the Milos Irvinir and Brnyno CommittccR, appointed by the Govern- 
ment in pnrfluance of the finding of the Russel Committee qnotra above^ havina 
found that the basic deficit would be any sum between 80 and 110 lakhs of rupees 
per annum and In view of the said stntemont of Earl Russel made on behalf of 
the whole Committee, the proposal of separation ought to have been dropped as 
impracticable by His Majesty’s Government. 

(f) That the suggestion of subvention to s^pirated Sind on the part of His 
Majesty’s Government evidently made to placate Indian Muslims is an unwarranted 
burden upon the tax-payers of I he whole of India, who have never agreed to pay 
for new Provinces that cannot support tbemsclvrs. 

(g) That ultimately on account of Federal exigencies, subventions will be either 
reduced or entirely abolished, resulting in crushing burdens of taxation on the 
people of Sind, who are hardly 38 lakhs in number, pursuing merely in agricultural 
occupation wilhont any sources of industrial and mining wealth. 

(h) Tlist in view of the presi nt depression in trade and the low value of agri- 
cultural produce, the revenues of the Sukkur Barrage will never renlize even the 
lowest forecasts of its income arid the separation of Sind is sure to involve a greater 
deficit than reported by the two committees and, therefore, it is premature and 
unwise to separate Sind and incur financial rcsponaibilities which may prove ruinous 
to the Province. 

(i) Tiiat the separation of Sind, ns acknowledged by many eminent authorities 
as being administratively ruinous and economically *unsoiind, is pressed not upon 
any intrinsic merit of its own hut to hold the Hindus of Sind as hostages in the 
event of bad treatment of the Muslim minorities in the other Provinces as given 
expression to by certain Muslim leaders themselves. 

(j) That after the promise of separation there has been greater insecurity of 
life and property of the Hindus and violation of the honour of Hindu women at 
the hands of Muslims and the position will worsen after separation, with the 
provincial administration of legislation in the hands of a highly communal Muslim 
majority. 

(k) That the Government of Bombay, which bad Sind with itself for over eighty 
years and whose opinion should have carried considerable weight, had at no time 
expressed a desire for the separation of Bind and on the contrary was definitely 
against such a step and expressed itself so in the official documents submitted to 
the Government of India and His Majesty’s Government.” 

2. Work in London 

The Conference also resolved to call upon Hindus in Sind to leave no stone 
unturned until the proposed separation of Sind was set aside and for this purpose 
called upon them to raise funds to send a deputation to England this year to 
the sympathy of, and place their case before, the members of Parliament, the Brhish 
public and the British statesmen and to continne to maintain the London office, 
started by the late Professor ChablaMi till Parliament finally deals with the matter. 

3. Safeguard 

What should be the safeguards granted to Sind Hindus if, after all their 
attempts, separation of Bind was decided upon by the British Government, were 
descrinea in the following resolution 

“This Conference resolves : , i i 

(a) That the Hindus in Sind are on principle opposed to communal eicctow® 

or reservation of seats for any community in any form or at any stage. That twy 
are entirely in favour of joint electorates as the only way of promoting Swarajya- 
communal peace and harmony. , , j 

(b) It endorses the official view that the consent of the communities 

is necessanr for any communal settlement and in that view asks for we 
nance of the status quo as regards the existing communal position and the 
ments in the existing constitution pending any new settlement among 

^ Ic) But, if in . spite of the pronounced views of this Conference, the Bntijb 
Parliament npbolds the Premier’s Communal Award and further resolves to separ 
Bind, it requests that the following changes be made in the Award and tne 
opnatUttUon as touching the Hindus of Bind : 
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(I) Thit, tMr mreeeiitatioii la the Biod Legtelttife Ooaooil ehoald be forty 
per cent of the elected total. 

0) That the Hiada yptere, being the priaeipol minority,, ehoald be placed on a 
epeeiel eleetoral roll and that eotera of non-Hinda minorities be placed on the 
electoral rolls of the Maslim majority. 

(3) That the Hindas should be allotted at least two seats in the lower house 
of the Federal Legislatnre and one in the upper house. 

W That in all matters pertaining to law and order and the Sukknr Barrage, 
the Governor should have special powers of interference, superintendence, control 
aod dhreetion to protect and safeguard the minorities and to see that trade, eom- 
meree and industry are not unduly taied by the Legislative- Council, dominated by 
the Maslim Zamindari interests. 

(5) That the present Judicial Commissioner’s Court should be made a chartered 
High Court of the Province with Judges appoiuted by His Majt*sty the King 
Emperor and entirely independent of the political influcuce of the Executive 
Government. 

(6) That the Governor should be empowered to see that the proposals for taxa- 
tion should not throw a disproportionately heavy burden on the minority 
communities. 

(7) That the majority community should . get preferential treatment for (a) 
Becmitment ; (b) admission and grants etc. to educations! institutions ; (c) acquisi- 
tion of property , and (d) that discri minatory laws, like the Laud Alienatiou Act, 
should be interdicted.” 

Question to Legislatures 

The Oooferenoe called upon the Hindas of Siud to make earnest cfTorts to con- 
test oil future elections to the legislatures. 

The Conference also passed over a dozen Other resolutions, dealing with various 
giieTanesa and needs of the Siud Hiodua. 


Tlie Frostier Psojab & Siod Hiods Cooference 

The Welcome Address 

The Frontier Panjib aod Sind Hindu Conference opened its session at Peshawar 
on the 28th. April 1934. One thousand delegates were present aud distinguiahed 
visitors present included Pandit Malaviya, Bhai Parmanand and prominent Frontier 

Muslims. 

Rai Sahib Mehrohand Khannaj Chairman of the Reception Committee welcom- 
ing the delegatea dwelt on the needs of the Frontier minorities, their diflSculties and 
dangera which were aggravated after the reforms, the change proving worse at 
the majority oommunity used their power mercileasly. Measures like the Regulation 
M Accounts BUI were passed unpromisingly. The legislative weapon, however, was 
hot one in the well-equipped armoury of the majority community. There had been 
songeatione of economic boycott. In view of abdnetions and conversions. Rsi 
Babeb Mehiehand Khaona advocated the insertion of a provision in the Penal Code 
prohibiiing conversion of minors from Hinduism to Islam and vice versa. Depart- 
•mental measnrei should be taken for employment of Hindas in Government service, 
^nr edoeational institntions are starved. Onr position at a aelf-respecting minority 
■ •JS^ly but anrdy being undermined”, be said. 

Mr. Khanna also referred to Sir Mahomed Iqbal’s Pan-Ialamism. If ntep:. were 
fn ke n to tom the dream of Pan-lslamiam into a reality, the Hindna of the Frontier, 
w Pnaftb and Biod would be the first and foremost to sufier. He slao explained 
tM Unportanoe of Frontier Hindas, who contributed over eighty per^neot of the 
tMsM-tax, owned eztenstve properties and invested large soma in the province. 

formed thirty per oeot of the literate population tminst three per cent of the 
MnnliBBS. Hn toIm the Hindas’ keenness for safety of their life and property nod 



lesllog ol re^iottt fraternity, whi^ the fbllowera of other religione etbioe. Bro- 


•moDgat ita own oonatitoenta, is to me inconceivable. 

The Mabaaabha ia not « rdigiooa body. It may help religioua and aoeUI relcrma 
bat rehflioaa and aoeial reform ie not ita Brat and avowed object. It wanu to 
loeter m idea of Siodn brotherhood amonget the Hiadua aa a whole, whether they 
are atriet coBaervativea, iSatiataoiata) or men of advanced viewa, progreaaive Uberala. 
or radleala, yoa may have to wait for a century or move before the endogamona 
character of caate ia hredma. The whole commuaity may be divided into the 
"ehaiigerd” and **oo chaoitera,* and theae groapa may laot for generationa. 
ateaaSiw the Hiodna cannot be left wiihont gaidaiabe and without a rodder. Tb^ 
cannot he allowed to be ipHt up over difference about retaining or abandoning the 
endogamom character of caate. 


SoBBC of o« critica mauitato^ that economic intereata will in fntue be the only 
nnlting loree in human aociety. I!he ideal oommende itadf to aome amongat the 
fiaing generation aa it ia bellevea that it will be poeeible thereby to over-ride other bar- 
ile^ i%lch the aodety baa framed. I ahotfld like to examine the proposition a little 
more eloedy. la it poaaible that economic intereets would be a etroner bond of 
union than mil otfoa which may exist 7 la no other platform of union needed 7 
Whether aueh a union repLaeing all i^er linka of union would be desirable 7 
Amongat the linka of union, other than economic, I may mention the 
following focal conttiiguitj : common langoage ; common social institotiona foelad- 
ing what wan termed peraonal lawa : laws relating to marriage and auoeeaaion to 
piracy and if theae are intertwined with religion aa they are in India, then oom- 
monraigion ; sad eomsMin saea. 1 deliberately omit to mention enlture for the 
term ia vague und uadefiaubfo. Ammiog that it conveys aome meanings, I bola 
that a progteaalve aode^ ahonld aot be eooaervative about iti culture. Economie 
fotereatt mean notbsng. laon than Immediale and palpaUeaelf-interaat of 
dtixena oompoafog a Stata IfoMo who look upon economic intereata aa a heeltny 
pnitfag link worth iightiiig for onaot any ihow of ooaaiitoBey condemn por- 
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““ “91“ **";«>* offletf’M M anwortiv F<w and* th« 

puMBt eoadibraa m l^i, specially la the Paniab- and year proWnea, there an few 
(^annimof hreli^ open to nepeetable Indians. When oiBees an bestowed on 
the haste of easte and cned conflict between castes and creeds is dne to direcse 

eCOBOBDie iDt6f68t0. 

is m^ioR in tiM'alms and objects of the Mahasabha which imposes 
Bp impeaiment on toe score of difference id roiiKion on the oombination of dimrent 
c i a s ys and communitieBy if their economic interests are common, faiiich combinations 
are by do means uncommon even now. On the contrary, the Mahasabha hat always 
tan opMM to a policy of discrimination on the frrounds of reliniou for the acqu- 
isition of civic rights. It has always adrocatt'd that difference of religion should 
not M allowed to come to the fore and a constitution which allows and encourages 
discrimination in civic rights on the basis of ri^ligion must be condemned. The 
political creed of the Mahasabha is misunderstood and misinterpreted. The Maba- 
sabha is as keen on the attainment of Swaraj as any other body. But it postulates 
that inter-communal relations should be so framed as to lead to Nationalism. For 
thiS) it is necessary to base the constitution on the following propositions 

All minorities should be treated on a uniform principle with a view to the event- 
ful merger of minoritiea in majorities. 

The eoostitution should provide that communal or a caste label gives no claim 
to the acquisition of any civic right and creates no preferential ground for the 
acquisition of any such right. 

The Muslims are a united religious brotherhood. Iho policy of the British Qo- 
vsrnment has given them immense communal solidarity. They are treated as one 
and separate political entity. In the present age, in which communities are rec- 
koned as senarate 'Tolitical entities” the Hindus are far from being an entity. 
They are split up into caste Hindus and untouchables, ''Brahmins” and ”non-Bran- 
mins”y Mabrattaa and non-Mahrattas and in tbc Punjab into agricultural and iion- 
Mricultural castes. At an informal meeting in connection with the first Round 
Table Conference in London, a prominent Liberal member who has no pronounced 
svmpathies with the Mahasabha, remarked that tbc Hindus even in i'rovinees in which 
they were in a majority were not an effective force. Their superiority in edncatioii tends 
to disunite them. As long as each class is to be counted as a separate political entity, 
it is necessary that the Hindus should conduct thcmselvca os s political entity* 
Muslims and Christians are separate political integers but Hindus are fractions cons- 
tituting an integer. The moment the principles advocated by tbc MnbaHabba for the 
treatment of classes and communities are aaopted by those who frame the constitu- 
tion, the moment the practice of classifying Indians ns political groups or entities 
ceases, from that very moment communal solidarity for the Hindus will cense to be 
preached from the political platform of the Mahasabha. It will then remain only a 
problem of social reform preaching equality as a stepping stofte to nationalism, for 
equality between the Hindus and non-Hindus must be precceded bv equnlity 
amongst the Hindus themselves. Untouchability is the extreme form of the malady 
which permeates the Hindu society and manifests itself in some shape or other. 

The President then proceeded to examine the Frontier Hindus’ case as prcsentixl 
by Rai Sahib Mehar Chand Khanna before the Joint Select Commitieo of lyiis- 
ment. He said : In his representation, the Rai Sahib has given the number of llindua 
and Sikhs in each department of the services. I do not know, what are your special 
plans for securing your proper share in services. But 1 see no reason for changing 
the opinion that I have always held about the policy on which recruitment to 
vices should be made. It should be strictly on merit. No one should be prejudiced 
on account of his caste or creed for holding an office or for being recruited for an 
office. The Hindus in this province are as advanced in education as ihcir co-religi- 
oniata in other provinces. In several departments the proportion of Umdus is loss 
than even their proportion in the population, whilst they turn out a larger 

)rtion of graduates and under-graduates. The (^vious inference is that many 
iua are refused recruitment on the ground that they are 

^ letter of the law as it exists, but 


diacrimlnative policy may not be opposed to the letter of the law m it uut 

la certainly opposea to its spirit, if a man is not to be disabled from holding an 
office on account of his caste or creed, he is snrcly not to be disabled on that 

account for recruitment. ^ wr 

Thm te mkIt noreasoo why Hmdjy « 

tht Mna RyoipttMUe ipitit u *n the Moiliini ct U. P. which te lU only rioflno# 
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wbm Mntlimt eome tbmtt of the Hindm In edneation. Ton ha?e angmted the 
appointment of a Pablie Serrioe CommimioD. I do not know when the finances of 
this pro? ince will allow the appointment of aneh a Commission. Till sneh a Com- 
mission is appointed, yon may consider the adfisability of a certain proportion of 
the serf ices 'being guaranteed to fon, that proportion being counted after a fall 
eiamination of the number of Ifnslims in the aerrice of those profinces in which 
the Mnslims are in a minority. 

With rewd to arrangements for the teaching of Hindi and Sanskrit I observe 
that eveiT Facility Ibould be given for edncation in the language and literature with 
which the traditions of a. minority community are indissolubly bound up. 
Special institutions for the edncation of Muslims and supported by the State are 
to be found in other provinces. The N. W. F. P. is the only province, where there 
is no Government or Board School in which Hindi is taught. Even Sanskrit 
teachers are retrenched. Under the present dyarrhic constitution the Governor is 
directed *‘in the Instrument of Instructions issued by the King” to take care that 
due provision shall be made for the advancement and social welfare of classes who 
on account of “the smallness of their number*’ rely on the sovereign’s protection. 
Under the new constitution outlined in the White Paper protection df minorities 
is almost the special power of the Governor. Yon should, therefore, approach His 
Excellency the Governor and ask him to intervene if the Minister fails to meet 
your legitimate demands. 

Before I conclude, 1 should like to give you a friendly advice. I shall be sorry, 
if as the result of this Conference your friendly relations with your neighbours 
inside the province or in contignons areas are perturbed. My tale of woe discloses 
gjrlevancesi but 1 complain against the present Nationalist Government, which has 
treated os in a step-motherly manner and against Hindu leaders who have pur- 
chased a modicum of Swaraj by acquiescing in the sacrifice of our legitimate 
interests. I also complain against the policy adopted by the British Government 
and followed for the last 50 years which is responsible for the atmosphere in which 
we find ourselves. 

A struggle is unavoidable to a certain extent, where there is a conflict of 
interests. But in spite of it I would ask you to maintain amicable and friendly 
relations with your neighbours. Measures for the economic development of tracts 
beyond your border and for the economic advancement of the tribes outside your 
province should be supported by you. There is much truth in the saying of Hafiz. 
“On this blue vault it is written in letters of gold, that the only thin^ which last 
are the good deeds of virtuous men.” 

Proceedingi and Reaolutiont 

Opposition to the White Paper, Communal Award, separation of Sind, expung- 
ing untouchability, demand for an Assembly Committee of Hindu members trien- 
Dislly to scrutinise the working of the Frontier Government whether Hindu inte- 
rests are properly safeguarded, adoption of joint electorates, due shares of the 
Hindu minority in the administration of the Frontier and representation in the 
future Cabinet were the mtio chuacteristics of the resolutions adopted by the Con- 
ference. 


1. Condolence 

The sitting opened with resolutions, put from the Chair, condoling the deaths of 
Hindu holders, including. Mr. V. J. Patel, Sir C. Sankaran Nair and Prof. Obablani 
aod'expresaiug sympathy with the Bihar earthquake aufferers. 

2. Representation on EzscunYE CouNaLS 
Then followed, a heated debate on Bai Sahib Mikerehand Khanna'i resolntion 
claiming for the Frontier Hindus, a proper share in the provinces’ administration 
including the .Cabinet and services and auggested 30 per cent reservation in services 
lor Moslems and .70 per cent thrown open to competition through the Public ,Ber- 
Tiee OosBCiiaaion. Freqneut referencea’ were made by speakers to the edncationsl 
policy of Sir Abdul Quaynm Khan, Miniater of the Frontier Government 

Bhai Parmanand, participating in the debate, referred to the constant represen- 
tation of Motlema on the Eieeutiye Osoiieile of Bihar, Madras, Central Proving 
United Piovinoes tnd Bombay, whereas representation was denied to Fiontiar 
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BIiMliis, wbfwe eo-rdiflrionitts oo itribnted nobsUntiiilly to the eoffWre of the Oeolrel 
Gofernnient which ffave a eabvent>' 0 Q of one orore to the Front'er and one crow 
twenty-five lakhe to be spent on tbe Watch and Ward special services sod strategic 
lailwmys where Hmdas were represented. 

3. White Paper CoNDE>fNED 

Throngh the resolntion moved by Rai Bahadur Durgadas of Lahore, the Con- 
ference disapproved strongly of the White P.ip'r Hcheme for its enormoni 
defects, especially^ the fundamental wrong of th-* C>rnrnunnl Award, which 
was grossly ^ unjnst to Hindus, because a respoitsiblc Government cannot be 
bnilt on division of the people into fixed communal groups. The mover in a 
spirited speech condemned the division of India into communal groups saying 
that coipmunalism was more dangerous than civil dis.)li<*d etice. He sppealea to 
the British Government’s sense of solf-prcaervation to do away with the award. 

Prof. Mukheryee cd tbe Lucknow University also strenuously opposed the White 
Paper as^ a double gift. Whatever dose of reform was b‘Mng given to India, it was 
eoDStitutionally overloaded with saftgaards, having fundatnenial defects on which 
democracy could not be based. Attempts must be made not to allow this cargo to 
arrive in India. He criticised Sir Samuel Hoarc's “political arithmetic,” which 
redneed Hindus from a 45 pi r cent to 35 per cent minority and refused to the 
Sikhs the treatment meted out to Moslems in the United Provinces. The resoln- 
tion wu nnanimonsly adopted. 

4. Joint Electorates in Provinces 

The Conference also adopted a resolution moved by Rat Bahadur Dawan Chand 
(Peshawar) recording the deliberate opinion that no constitution was worth having 
which was not based on pure and simple joint electorate in provinces for all eom- 
rannities to the Central and Federal legislature. 

Pandit Malaviya, speaking on the resolution, wel<'omed the Frontier Hindu^ 
move to offer joint elictorates to 93 per cent of Moslem majority. He traced 
the history of separate electorates which was highly injurious to the ostiooai 
interests, but Government encouraged Moslems to stick to them. The present 
unhealthy state of affairs would vanish and all parties would gaio by 
Separate electorates resulted io separate blocs and nobody had a right to rule by 
51 or 52 votes. 

5. Bind Separation 

Mr, Jagat Nara in, Secretary of the AIMtidia Hindu Maha fikbha, moved a 
resolution strongly opposing the separation of Sind when repeated enquiries into 
the financial aspects of the question disclosed deplorable facts *1* previous 
estimates of the deficits were lower than was actually anticipated and all pMple In 
Sind, irrespective of caste and creed, opposed it. The separation of Bind, be aald , 
would be a burden on the central revenues like the Frontier. He alleged tnat 
Moslem leaders like Maulana Mahomed All agreed that Sind should not be separat- 
ed if it was not self-supporting. 

Mr. Dwarka Prasad apprehended ^Indian Moslems’ conspiracy with Afghanistan” 
and io this cooneetion referred to the Pakistan movement. ..... a 

The Conference finally adopted a resolution strongly deprecating the a^mpta 
to secure legislative enactments advantageous to Moslems at the expense of Hindus 
and Sikhs on the ground of relieving agricultural indebtedness. Another resolution 
referred to the Hindu request to the Government to sdopt a liberal policy regard- 
ing the grant of Arms licenses to Hindus for their safety in the Frontier. ^ 



The Noslein Pelit; 

The All lodia Moslini Cooference 


The keen controversy which had been raging for sometime among leading Mus- 
lims regarding the over-hauling of the all-India Muslim Conference with a view to 
inspiring greater confidence in its activities, ended on the 15tb. February 1934, when 
at a meeting of the executive board of. the Conference His Highness the Aga Khan, as 
the sole arbiter gave his award eficcting complete change of important office-bearers, 
appointing Nawab Sir Mohamed Ahmed Saeed Khan of Chatari as chairman, Beth 
Abdulla Haroon, m. L. as secretary. Khan Bahadur Haji Rahim Baksh as working 
secretary, Sir Mohammad Iqbal, Dr, Bnafaat Ahmed Khan and Mr. Shafi Daoodi as 

F ermanent vice-presidents, Khan Bahadur Syed Abdul Hafeez, the Hon. Mr. Hussain 
mam, Mr, A. H. Ghuzuavi, Mr. Mohammad Moazzam and Mr. Zahoor Ahmed as 
joint- secretaries. 

As regards the Muslim League the Aga Khan suggested that Mr. Jinnah be 
appointed president and Khan Bahadur Hafiz Hidayat Hussain, secretary, but made 
it clear that it was not an award but advice. 

The Aga Khan accepting the resignations of Dr. Shafaat Ahmed Khan and Mr. 
Shafi Daoodi expressed keen appreciation of their services to the Muslims of India, 
especially of the former’s whose contribution to the evolution of reforms he described 
as monumental. 

His Highness regretted that Sir Mohammad Iqbal could not accept the presi- 
dentship of the conference. He said ho was very keen on amalgamating the League 
and the Conference two years ago, but now felt convinced that amalgamation if it 
was to come must wait. u -j t 

Expressing gratification for the appreciation of his services, His Highness said : I 
want to serve the beat interests of India and feci that they demand that India should 
have the benefit of Muslims and their culture, contributing to the culture of new 
India— the India of the dreams of all true patriot, the raj of independence, tolerance 
and good will.’ He assured the conference of his support in fuUre and willingness 
to strive for the welfare of all his co-religionists. He gave his whole-hearted support 
to all the resolutions passed by the meeting. 


Retolukioni 

The meeting passed a series of resolutions deprecating the agitation to get the 
Communal Award altered, demanding the safeguarding of the essential and viwi 
interests of Muslims, a statutory guarantee of Muslim representation 
services, vesting of residuary powers in the provinces, guaranty of one-tnira m 
scats for Muslims in the upper federal chamber by separate electorates, represen- 
tation of Muslims in the central and provincial cabinets by those commanding lufl 
greatest Muslim following in legislatures, protection of Muslim personal laws ana 
reforms for Baluchistan. « u 

By other resolutions the meeting appreciated the services of the British inuian 
delegation to the Joint Parliamentary Committee under the leadership of the 
Khan, and supported the demands embodied therein, viewed with great concern the 
delay in the inauguration of reforms, which. It regarded, was extremely 
to India’s interests, urged that provincial autonomy and central „ 

introduced without further delay and in no case provincial autonomy be maoe con- 
tingent upon the fruition of an all-India federation. n.- aita 

Another resolution recorded the appreciation of the interest His Highness tM w 
Khan had breu taking in the affairs of Muslims all the world Over and requested u* 
Highness to pay particular attention to the Palestine problem. 



The An India Meslhii League 

Th« iplit iQ the ranks of the alMndia Muslim Leai^oe ended on the 4th. IMareh 19S4, 
when at a combined lueeting of both sections held in New Delhi under the pretidenee 
of HafU Btdayat ffuasatn a resolution was passed that the eleaeaffe be made up 
and Mr. Jinnah elected president of the united body. The following is the text of 
the resolution to this effect : 

*Ab it is the wish of the community that the cleavage between the two seetions 
of the All-India Muslim League be made up and as in pursuance of that with the 
otBoe-bearers of the two sections have resigned from their respective places and that 
Mian Abdul Aziz has expressly stated that he would also resign in favour of Mr. 
Jinnah and as Mr. Jinnah has expressed his willingness to accept the presidentship, 
it is hereby resolved that the two sections do amalgAmate and that the councils of 
the two Leagues do combine and form a united body and that the constitution of 
the Lea^e adopted in 1922 shall remain in force.* 

Another resolution authorised Mr. Jinnath to fix the date and venue of the next 
tnnaal session of the League. 

The meeting appointed Hafiz Hidayat Hussain, secretary. Khan Bahadur S. M. 
Abdulla, Mr. Auwarul Azim, m. l. a., and Shah Maswood Ahmed, m. l. a., joint 
secretaries. 

Since the election of Mr. Jinuah to the presidentship of the AlMndia Muslim 
League speculation had been rife regarding the possible changes in its 
policy and the constitution with a view to according it a more representa- 
tive character and re-opening its doors to those Muslims who hold more 
radical political views. Point had been lent to these conjectures by the 
existing divergence of views oo the White Paper proposals between Mr. Jinnib 
and other leading Muslim Leaguers. Whereas Mr. Jinnsn bad been lately voicing 
his Qn^uivocal condemoation of the entire constitutional scheme as embodied in 
the White Paper policy, the League had hitherto been one of according a sort of 
pneral support to them. It was quite possible that Mr. Jinnah’s position in the 
Muslim community coupled with the pronounced views on the current political 
problems might offer an inducement to nationalist Muslims, sud the adherents of the 
Jamait-nl-XJlema who had been for some time keeping aloof of the League, think* 
ingit to be of a particular clique, might re-enter its fold. If these left-wingers at 
were called succeeded in capturing the Muslim League a complete reorieotatioi] 
in Its future policy would not come as a surprise though presently it appeared to be 
s very remote possibility. 

New Delhi-lst and 2nd. April 1934 

The Council of the All-India Muslim licaguc met at New Delhi on the lit. April 
1034. Mr. If. A. Jinnah on arrival was given an enthnsiistic welcome. About 
forty members attended. Among those pn’sent were Memrs. Abdul Jlntio 
Chowdhury, Raza Ali, Hidayat Hussain, Maswood, Yakub, Hon. Abdul Hafeez, Nawab 
Ibrahim Ali Khan, i^awab Telib Mchdi tnd S. M. Abdulla. Proceedings were not 
opM to the press. , ^ e ^ r* t 

It was understood, as reported by the Associate Press, that Mr. if. A. Jtnnah 
mads a striking appeal for unity among all Muslim orginisations wiu a view to 
confront^ Government with united demands. He reviewed the White Paper scliniM 

*^t was farther understood that Mr. Jinnah emphasised the need for propngnn^ 
outside the country and hoped to do bis best in this direction when be reinmod 
to England for wmeh place he would sail on the 23rd April. Some speakys exp r es s ed 
s feeling that Mr. Jinnah should stay in the country at this critiesl boor. Mr. 
Jinnab replied be could at any time come back to the country by air when needed 
and that be would be promoting the interests of the country in England. 

It was understood uiat the Council bad a general disenssion on the P^Mt poli- 
tical situation. Various opinions were ezpressra and after shout 3 hours diseassion 
ibe meeting adjourned till the next dsy:wiien resolntions were taken up The general 
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tnad id difciiisioa feemed to liave been in £a?oiir of nnitj amoiiirt Che farione 
HoaleoB nrisanlettlone. 

Mr. Jifiaah wee belieTed to here eheimctcriaed the White Piper ee intended to 
exploit iDdiine. He was said to hare hiefalj deprecated the proposed eoostitntion 
of Federation. r* r- 

Mtculana Saukai Ali^ it tranapired. said nothing aboat the White Peper, bat he 
appealed for unity. He faronred a eompromise with the Hindoa for, he eaid, if 
Moelems wanted to haw diaenssion with Hiodns, the latter would sorely bear them. 

Beffum Shah tfawaz and Mr. Yamin Khan also appealed for unity, but were 
of opinion that the White Paper should not be condemned. The Moslems should 
think of eonscqoences, for there would be a party in the eonntxj whieh would 
accept it and faronr it. Mr. Yamin Khan suggested that they shoola hisfe a dic- 
tator amongst the Moslems and he shonld be obeyed. 

Mr. Raxa AH, though he faroured concerted action by Moslems, thought that 
there was no harm in haying the Moslem League and Moslem Oonlerenae as 
separate bodies, for they had almost an identical programme. Ih^ would, to hii 
mind, work separately and would be able to* do more work. 

Second Day'— New Delhi-^Snd. April 1934 

A few more Nationaliat Muslims including Mr. Asa! Ali and others attended to- 
day's deliberations in their prirsts capacity. The Nawab of Chhatari alto attended 
to*day'a deliberations. 

It was nnderstood that Mr. Aaaf AH add<usBed the Oonneil for about an hoar in 
the course of which he declared that Nationalist Muslims were convioeed that Mr. 
Jinnah was a man of principle and that whaterer difference of opinion etiated 
between Mr. Jinnah, himseif and Nationalist Mnslims were honest differences based 
on priocip)'^ They were entitled to have differences of opinion and the Nationalist 
Mnalims would taka the chance to conrert others to their fold. He wanted the 
eonatittttion of the League based preferably on the lines of democracy, so that they 
might hare a bigger representation of Mnslim oommunity. 

it was further understood that in the coarm of hia speech, Mr. Assf Ali expressed 
the hope that under the leadership of Mr. Jinnah, the doors of the League would 
be thrown open to all sod no attempt to monopolise the Lesgue would be made 
by any one section. It was this hope and Mr. Jiooah’s return to the League, which 
made it possible for the speaker ana his friends to come and see a change of spirit 
in the Lmgue. The Commnnal Award was a hornet sod he did not want to make 
matters complicated by commenting on it bat the White Paper was a great danger 
with which lodis was threatened. Moslems shonld concentrate on prcTenting mate- 
rialisation of this danger and any action in this respect would bare his snppoii 
Mr. Jinnah commandM the respect of all since he wanted India to walk along the 
path of progress. 

It was understood, while yoting on the first resolution moved by the chair, one Na- 
tionalist. Moslem opposed the motion while the rest remained neutral. 

Sir Mahomed Yakub, who also addressed the meeting, congratulated Mr. Alai 
Ali for bis presence at the League meeting after a nnmbOT of years. He said thirt 
if Nationalist Muslims bad separated from the League, it was of their own accord 
and the League did not ask them to do so. He askcn what improyement Dr. Kit- 
eblew, who was a Nationalist Muslim and who had been the Secretary of the Leagu 
for four years, had made in the poeition of the League. In ooneluaion. Sir Mahomed 
Yakub welcomed Mr. Jinnah who waa taking a keen interest in the Lesgne and was 
leading them towards unity. 

Wr. Jinnah, In bit address, made n luryny of the whole aitnatlon. He epP^Md 
to the Mnalims to do their beat for the eanae of the country and also financially 
■aaist the League. As for the call on him to lead the community, he uid he wai 
doing It to the best ot his ability. 

KusolwtioBS 

The Oonneil of the League then p as s ed the following reioIutioDs 

BeidTed that they aoeept the Oonmunal Award so for as it goes, until a s^ 
litnta is agreed upon by the vsrkm eommunities and on that basis expressed thiir 
leadinesi for co-opefstfoa with ellwr eommunities and parties to aeenie fOflh suM>* 
eoostitntion for In^ as would he aoeeptahle to the eonntiy. 
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llM OtmeeB j groagi y wippOTti the propotal of a itfoog jnd ioflttmtiil imMom 

the Balfoiir DediitSSm hM 

rappo^ the Jewe the world to boy lend and eetUe down in Ihleetlae, whieh do- 
prife their oitonnl jnhMta^ of Mailime and Ohrietiane and Arahi and mined & peme 
of the The Council further reiol?ed to sympathiee with Anibe in Pa- 

leftine whol^hear^y and aara^ them of their heartfelt eympathfee and euppiNl 
The merting of the Oouneil news with great tppreheoeion the eituation la Ajo&ya 
and atrongly oondemne the repo^ eieem committed on Mneliai lifce and property 
of the place and oalle opoo the Goremment to take ipeedy action lor bringiitg the 
oiTendere to initice. 

Besolfed that a mmmittee consieting of Hafis Hidayat Hnaeain, Ifr. Abdnl Ma^ 
tin Cbondhnry, Sir Mahomed Yakub. Safi Raaid Ahi^, Measra. Hilal Ahaaed Aeaf 
Alif Hnaaain Imam, Maawood Abmed ana Mirsa Md. Syed be appointed to leeonai- 
der and amend the conatitntion of the Leagne to be placed before the next annaal 


Reaolred that Provincial branches of the AU-India Muslim Leagne be revived and 
reorganised and the following membeta of the Council are reqnested to nodertoke 
in reviving and reorganising the provincial branches on their respective provinoes 
and communicate the result of their efforts by the 30th June. Messrs. 8. BL Abdnlla 
and Asaf Ali (Ddhi)t Mr. Hidmt Hussain (U. P.), Mr. Abdnl Matin Cboudhory 
(Assam), Kabirnddin Ahmed (Bengal), Hussain Imam and Maawood Ahmed (Bibar) 
Mr, Jamal Mahomed and Syed Murtuza (Madras), Mr. M. C. Cbagla and Khan 
Bahadur Alibaaksa (Bombay), Syed Habib Kbwida Oul Mahomed Khan and Begnm 
Shah (Pnojab), Abdoola Haroon (Sind), Abdulla Ynsnf Ali (Frontier Province), 
Wilayatulia and Yusnf Sharif (Central Province), Syed Abdulla Jabbar and Mirsa 
Abdul Qadir Beg (Ajmer) and Raja Qasanafar Ali (Indian States). 

Another resolution, moved by the Hoo*ble Mr. Hoaaain Imam expressed grave 
concern at the condition of Obeiduila Khan and reqnested the Governmenl to re- 
lease him immediately, on humanitarian grounds, if not on political grounds. 

Mr. Jintiah*c StatoMnt 

Giving his impreaalon of the session of the Council of the Muslim League 
Mr. JInnah, in an interview to the Associated Press, said t— 

After two days’ deliberations of the Council meeting, which wu the most repre- 
sentative that I nave seen during my connection with the league extending now to 
over 20 years, 1 must say 1 was immensely impressed with most of ^ the spmhes 
that were made there by various leaders, who came from different provinces in India. 
The Lmgne is perfectly sound and healthy and the conclusion I have come to is that 
Mussalmans wifi not lag behind any other community in serving the very best in* 
terests of India. To condemn the White Paper one does not nmnire argnssent ol 
reasons but one has only got to read the White Paper proposals and anderstand 
them and that is enough. But while many of us M that this treachcrons sehesM 
is almost at our door— and I for one have not hesitated to deelan my views with 
regard to the scheme— the problem of all problems which still wnfronu ns is how to 
avert the scheme being foisted upon India. That cannot be achieved and will not be 
achieved until there is unity between Hindus and Modems. 

India looln forward to a real, solid, united front. Can we ^en at this eleventh 
hour bury the hatchet and forget the past in the pretence of imojinent daoMr and 
close our ranks to get sufficient strength to resist what is being batohM b^ aS 
Downing Street and in Delhi f It is up to the leaders to put their heads togete 
and nothing will give me greater happiness than bring shout complete co-operatiM 
and friendship between Hindus and Moslems and in this dtfire mj Jmprissioo is 
that I have toe solid support of Mussalmans. The Council has passra a nsolatiOB 
which i, before the pnbheT It eJcMlj iodiette. how lh.t unity ^ tlJlSl 
■n^Utely. On my Mnm to Indi. J h.». um 

i^nion. both Hindn ud Modem, think* dike m term, of the politied MOinthm of 
toe country. 

The emohui. whieh Ifoileme Dtaee on the Oommnoal .Award, iewly u 


indiea- 


. rhe emphasis which Moslems plsce on the Oommunal .Aw^ is . 

Jion of their desire to make sure that any natiooal demand which j oin J o ^nt 
forward on behalf of the country will incorporate^. 

aider to be a minimum. Moslems are in no jm behind any “ 

their demand for national aelf-government. tte cnix of t^ wWe 
IS : can we completely asenre Moslema that the aafcguaida to whi^ they stttch vital 
UBportance wUl be embodied in the fatuie ooneUtntion of India f 
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*«■« b®<**®*- The nnqnalified wtf- 
MRie wliion Mr. 1. A. K, bherwaiti has piven to the resolution leave no room for 
doubt 00 this point. The CougrcHs. said this U. P. leader in a statement made 
by him immediately after the resolution was passed, ^has once acrain proved that it 
!fir ^ national organization and feels equally its responsibility towards the 

differ^ communities. If any one had any doubt on this point, it must be finally 
leiiiOTed now. No reaMnablc person ever doubt^ or could ever doubt that *ib» 
national organization ;* and we ehould have thought that after 
itotollnot ree^ eztendm^ nearly half a century thte obvioiM Mol 

52? i prwt. But what is the oeeaeion for thie oomewhat eznbecant 
deelmtion f Nothing but the passing of a resolution by the Working Obmmittee 
of MO Congress, the essence of which is that in view of the differenoe of opinion 
nitting among the communities concerned regarding the Oommanal Award, the 
Ooag^jhuA tepr^t. the naiion as a whole, shonld neithet aeeept aor njeet 
m Award. Ae this resolution, the most noticeable thing about which ie that it 
vot contain even a word of definite condemnation of the pernieione eyelein of 
■Wtate electorates, which constitutes the very basis of the Award, has eo uMtily 
pieesed vn nationalist Muslims in the Congress, may we, in aU humility, inquire 
>HM^ben onr fdeods have adopted this particular atUtude towardc the Uommunal 
Awm generally and separate 'dectoratee in particular ? 

Ae pnblic memory is proverbially short we need make no apOlogy for teoalllng 
a nw noMle eventa and titterancea. On April 16. 1931, there wee held at Luokaow 
what is known in onr iMlittcal history as the first All^India .MatfMm Nationaliit 
MIerepoe. It was presided •over by Sir AU Imam, a former Presideat d dm 
^-india Muslim League. In bis speech on .the occasion Sir Alt Imam deelaied 
that ^separate electorates connote the negation of nationaliem,* that *if you erect aa 
ICM wiH teweeo community and eommuaity in their politics, yon destroy the 
loeuH f^e^ and that 'aationalisai cannot evolve from oommanal divieioB and 
eMseofioa.’ At the came jnecting. jio leee a person than Dr. AnssrL nadoabtedly 
m greatest Muslim leader now in tbe Oongrece and the Pretident m the Oo ngs eie 
Pwiamentary. Board, moved the lemons xesdiition whkb for monthi wae foiided 
com many Motlim nationaliat nlafeforms. % tbii leiototion the Oimimioa 
mtprceied lu etcong conviotion Uiat *thi method of leMeeentation ia tbe Padend 
and Provincial Legislatoree sfaonld be Joint dectorates aad adnlt franebiee.’ In bie 
sneeeh in moving the iresohiiiou Dr. Aoiari, after referring to the absointe neeeeilty 
ol joint electorates for the growth of a nniced nationbood’, told bis commnnilf Ibad 
losieteoee oa separate eleetorateB would prove suicidal te tbe •oontinoance of iIm 
M ussalmaas in this country as a politiciil and caltnral fores of any sigoifieanee.^ 
Two numtbs later Dr. Aosari himself presided at the AlUBengal Mnshm National^ 
Conference at Faridpur, and in bis speech on tbe occasion, after referring to the 
ffsolntion passed at Lneknow said that ‘the Naiiocialist Muslim Party, aw ^ 
bitter ezperieoce of separate electorates for the psst twenty yeses and with doe 
regard to the constiiutional advance of the conntry as a whole, has come to the 
conduaion that it is in the iutereats of the Muslims of India that joint electomtss 
with adult franchise should be the basis of representation in the fatnre oonstitn^e. 
The Conference itself passed a resolution to the same effect, with the aigBifioant 
addition that if adult suffrage was not to be bad immediately, then the snffrage 
shonld be based on the payment of any amonut of revenne, rent cess or tax.’ A 
month later, at the U. P. Naiiooalist Caiiference Dr. Ansari stressed the imiot tw 
'commnnalism and the communal mentality could never be uprooted withont joint 
•iMtonte..’ 

WM the .tiitada of the nationaliet MntHme towHde fepento eleetoc^ 
wueh wlniltedlT eoDMiinte the basi. of tbe Oommueel Award, to lately ■* io JvlJ 
1931. A year later, on the very ere of tbe aoDoaoeeiaeiit of the Oonunnoal Awato, 
we find Dr. Antari making the lollowiog emphatic declaration on behalf ol his pai^ s 
*No commnnal settlement will bring harmony and peace which is not based on a 
very wide franchise, and which does not remove tbe root cause of commnnsi uit^ 
fiooism— oommanal electorates.— The basic fonndstion of the constitution sho^ he 
Sunt deetorates, universal adult franchise, and for tbe presrat reservation of seato 
ior small minorities on tito basis of their popnlatbn.* Agatn : 'It Is curious th^ 
uommunal electorates which arc most iojarions to tbe minorities sbould M claimed 
to give them protection. As a Coogrestmao, aa a Natiooaliat, and as a Mnssalo 
I _ convinced that joint dectoratct are the only kind of deetotnto toil pw 
•■lelj alike to Hind^ Muslims, Sikhs and other ooauuiuiitiei in the PkOfinuial 
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OBDtnl Lwiiliionf, wteifer HhBf htppeii to be ia a ainofltjr.’ Aboet tlweame tee 
Mr. AiifAll, enother promineot Mmiioi toeder of Detioodiet yieiii. telml in n 
•tAtenent In reply to a mAoifeito ieeiied bj oertein memben of the All-IndiA 
Mmlim OonleEeooe *lhe eimpleit formnlA they ehonld etiek to ie joint eleetorntei} 
no reMTTAtion, no weighta^ no epeoial eonslitnenoiea end ednlt enffrege or the 
loweet'qnAlifloAtion lor iranehiee to eneble the bulk of the popnletion to get repie- 
eentAtion, en^ if eny formnle lor miooriliee is ineieted npon by aiooritiee in 
diflbrent proriooei it ehonld be nnilorm for all minorities.’ Ihese were the fiewi 
of the nstionslist Mnslims rising np to the ere of the snnonnoemeot of the Award. 
Nor did the Aetnal annoaneement of the Award make an immediate difference in 
their position. The Communal Award was pnblished in India on August 16, 1632. 
8ii days iater we find so important a body as the ezeentife committee of the Bengal 
Natl onalist Muslim Party eondemning the Award on the following grounds, among 
others :-*Tt recognizes the principle of separate electorates, which is fundamentally 
opposed to responsible gofemment.’ On September 1, Maulana Abnl Kaiam Asad 
condemned the Award as ‘the mbst dangerous thing that could happen to Indian 
nationalism, ’ and deolared that ‘it had set one oommunity against the other, without 
giving any tangible benefit to any community, save the Enropeans.’ Dr. Ansari 
himsflf was away from India at the time^ but in an exclusive Joint statement given 
to a press correspondent in Germany he said and Mr. Sherwani said that the main 
features of the Communal Award wm the perpetuation and stimulating of the 
causes dividing India and the aeoentuation and extension of communal divisionf, 
and the creation of fresh communal groups and special interests, which would 
shatter all future prospects of communid co*operation.’ The real foundation of the 
proper construction of future India,’ the two leaders added, *ean only be the ictic- 
auction of joint electorates with aduit suffrage and the adoption of democratic 
princi^es.’ 

After all these explicit and emphatic declarations made by leading Muslim Nation- 
alists, both against aeparate electorates and against the Communal Award as a 
whole, is it not too late in the day for them to demand, and for the Workine 
Committee and the Congress Parliamentary Board themeelfea to concede the demsna 
that the Commnnal Award ehonld be neither accepted nor rejected at this stage, 
and that even the principle of separate electorates, on which it is baaed, sbonld not 
be definitriy and explicitly reject^ ? Have not these Nstionalist Mnslim letderi 
already rejected both the Award generally and pernicions principle of aeparate 
elicetoratcs m partienlar ? UnJeaa, therefore^ they wiaii to go back npon the eleir 
and nnambiguoua declarations rapeated^ made by them during the laat three years, 
it ia impoasible to understand either their insistence that the Congress ahonld not 
reject the Award or their inbilation at the fact that the Congress hu not as i 
matter of fact rejected It, though it haa certainly condemned it. 
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The Madras Yooth Coogress 


The IfadrM Youth CongresB commenced its session on the 24th. March 1934, at 
the Baoade Hall, Mylapore, Madras, with Mr. S, Satyamurthi in the chair. 

Mr. A, R. V, Achar, in declaring the Conference open, traced the youth moreinent 
in the city of Madras, and said that the youth of Madras had alwavs taken thoir 
rightful part in the activities of the city. They had joined the scout movement 
when it was started in 19l9 by Dr. G. S. Arundale. They also joined the Interna- 
tional League of Youth startea in 1924 and the First Youth Conference was held in 
1925. After the Youth Conference of 1927, the youths engaged themselves in differ- 
ent activities and tried to mould the affairs of several institutions in such ways as 
would be beneficial to the largest number of the youths of the city. Thov also 
engaged in the Swadeshi movement. The apeaser exhorted the youths to forgo aneaa 
of the elders and organise themselves so that they might be in a position to atm a* 
the highest and the noblest. Mr. Achar then declared the Conference open. 



Preiidentlal Addresa 

The Ohtirman of the Reception Committee then extended • welcome to the 
of the city after which Mr, S. Satyamurthi delivered hia pteaideniial addraia. 
^e following ie the test of Mr. Satyamurthi' » addresa i— 

- - • ■ of y«w 

3ongteia. 

the invitation, aeepiy coosciou. h. i -- j, 

imagination, 'can I claim to call myself or to be “•W • 7?“*^ ■ f—l’,, 

“onAfal“.mo1.ryo«.‘1V^^^^ doXthltra? a“e.Vt oT m'y presiding ovar tUa 

. 0 . 1 . 

but ft is also a time of great opportunities, such m * «tK ean tackle 

utilise or waste those opportunities depends upon you. ^ Indian Youth 

and solve successful! v the great and many problems therefore that 

to-day. when a new Nation is practically being ^ 

you should meet sod discuss problems, conceniukg yourselves and the country. 

The most important and urgent problem before you is *9 ^“"ow 

your youthful spirits and outlook on life. Alas I I^ minds It suit! 

prematurely old. Pessimism has a peculiar fascination for i^ ai depre- 

intellectual and moral lazineas. Things arc fairly m*|,Deal to all of 

Bsion was never met by an attitude ^ i? ia^also helpful 

you to cultivate a robust and optimistic view imVa^e iio their minds to 



w*... A tempted 

you to be self-reliant, hopeful, and chwrloi. Toutha. and that they 

1 shall be told that unemployment is rife among cducatea Y . », 
mADOilL^ to be happy. Aftor, all, happ ness is f 

ar.rRn.'^r 

thiDg by w«y of constructive thinking or ucting. I do not wunt to suggest ns 
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tohitioiif or qaoek remediei. Bot I do not feel that, to the adrentnrooe and bold 
Toung man or women, there are fields of employment, which hare not been tonohed 
by them. I shall gire bat one illustration. The Talkie has come to stay with na. The 
rage for Talkies, especially in Indian langnages like Hindi or Tamil, seema to be 
unlimited thongh yet in its infancy. Tonng, amateur talent from Madraa hu 
already diatinguiahed itaelf, in the prodnetion of the Tamil Takie of Sita Ealyanam 
which haa already been rnnniog aome weeka, and which will mn aome montha 
more, wherever Tamil ia apokeo. A good Talkie like that givea hononrabie and 
Inerative empleyment to fifty edneated young men and women. 1 invite yon to 
cx|dore the;poaaibltitiea of thia profeaaion. 

Or, again, take the South Indian atage or South Indian muaie. Thfid*rate 
artlsis producing tbicd*rate pUya with primitive drem. and primitive aeenery atfll 
hold the fidid. You can count the first elaaa muaiciana on the fingers of you 
hand. There la plenty of talent among you. You must develop the genius to dis* 
cover talent among onraelvesi to Organise It with a view to open out new eaieeis 
Inr ipnraelvea, and to add toe innocent and elevating amusement and bapplneas of 


I and make yiiumlvea ao 
want TO not the 


It Oongimas takas no 
out a detailed Ptan. I 


At ihe other ^d, lie the vast problems of village reconstnietioD« eeonomie 
improvement nnd organisation of tbe trade, oommeree, and banking of Uie eountiy. 
I gn^ Ibat In tbsee ipheree, yon cannot do mnch without the State taking tfia 
Imgnilve ind liel|^g yon. But even here, it la open to the mors Ontenrialag and 
advehtarolts among youi to aettle down iu a clHige with a imatieapita} and 

.firaduany arhi ytonr wta into the he^e el Che viQ«g^^ ^ * 

to <h^ tlMt^bey wHl gladly tt^ntaln an 
le lor me lo ^borate; the detail# ox thn plan. But if 
_ j auggeation aeriiMiely and anpoifita a Comadtlen to woi 
dhill Iw ^ 

I (ihonld like yon, wikilo yon am young, to devote |»rliettlar attention to Oe 
khvaieil cnltiifc of you bodies. Then can be anal beanty wkhont atrengilL I choold 
nake a putimkr apoedl <10 ydog women who are flcekiim to ou 
Ao take fpeefatl care of fhdr hofea and ^ 


udti^gBai, Ao take fpeefatl care d fhdr hodiea'and theif jmewance. . Ihay'lbae not 
llpmre Brnni. 1 cannot iay too rnndk empihaeia on Bm need lir .all onr fonng pemda 
S 'tsBa rcgidar pMcd esereiK, and An pdiy gMaae and aporla Daring Ibe recent 
CBclkit TM Hmdiec hi if adrea, I went cdcfcaUmad like thoutanda al n^ ieUow 
ahMia in Ifadna. But I aan never forget the fact that Madraa was not repimmited 
oh (he Tmt Team hope, eicept vIctcioiiBiy, Madras has to find her place in tha 
eikket map Of (he wmod. 1 appeal io young men to adbieTe that plaoe Iu Madras. 

1 oittoaroly hope that ihe Oeiporaition of Madraa, with Bte help or the Oovamaiant, 
vdll soon pnt up « eiieket pirn and groniida and atadium in Madrao wham tha 
iDg men of Madraa may learn to play orldmt in tbe best styles and wbea 
I neit Teat match Is played in Madnub I took forward to Madraa giving a T 


wpung j 
me nei 

aoeonuA of itadf, in oveiy way* 

Madras hai often dtatiagoiabed Itaelf in tennis. I aincerely hope that yon will 
help to maioUiu that lopuuitlon. India baa won wuld wide fame. In the manly 
games tisa It is the special province of yonth to look to thoae activities. The 
mteniational statna of India must fie raised by you in thia ae hi othu fields. 

I ahould also like you to cultivate the spirit of healthy iutellectaal oniioaity. 
Yon axe all educated : but how many of you know the things which an ednmted 
person ought to know f How many things do yon know even io this City ? H^ 
many of you have the spirit of adventure 7 Thanks to Man’s eballenge to natnreb tha 
Noroi Fob and South Fob have been explored. Tbe whole earth is now known to mao. 
Air IS being conquered. The depth of tbe cea have been plumbed. The Alps have bean 
snbdoed, and the Himalayas are being attacked. Day luter day, we read see^nta 
of great adventures of heroism. How many Indian young men, how many Mad- 
xareea particularly, have taken their share in thia conquest of nature? I invite you 
to do yonr bit. 1 want that you should organise expeditions of walking, eyolipg, 
monntaineering^ You should see new eonntries and new people. Yon will acquire 
confidence io yourselves that will add to your bappineaa and make yon better men 
and women* Yon should also cultivate ddnite hoDDies. Nature ia so plentiful in onr 
country tiial* with a littb endcavonr and with a little land, all of us may beooum fim 
murdnera. Gardening U a great hcbly. To aaaiat in any manner in tbe oreatim m 
the bmnty in flowers and fcavw&nd fimita ia great happmeaa. It will also add m 
the stock of yonr knowledan. uidficntally, it will make yon do physical work m 

your own garaeoa. No cntbiiaiaafb gardner can hdp this. It is good for yonr bodMi. 
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I w«^ abo iiiQtwt that, u many of you ti eaa, ahouM enlUfato the hobby of 
mneie. eoeal or inetnimenUI. All of ni are not fcibcd wt'h that Ulent But I am 
told that m good numog of ns can learn music, vocal or instrumental, with endea- 
vour and application. Music hath charms to sooth the savage beast. Life can be 
made more tolerable even for the most nnhappv among ns with a little musie 
thrown in. Musit*. as a social faetor, has lirnuless possibilities. The rich store of 
our fcMk^Mngs and folk-dances lids almost nnexplored. Our educaiion, to-dav, especi- 
ally of the young ones, is often drab and lifeless, because music is not assigned its 
proper plac^ liife in our country is not so sweet as it may be or as it was, be- 
cause music has not yet come by its own. I recognise that there is a passion, often 
unhealthy, to listen to musie from others, of almost any kind. But the true enjoy- 
ment of music which belongs to a cultured mind is yet to be among ns. We should 
musically educate ourselves to appreciate good music ; more, we should learn the art 
of communal singing. In the west, it is very usual to see hundreds, and aometimes- 
thonsands of jpeopl^ men, women and children, singing popular songs together, with 
a striking unity of purpose and of voice. We need to culiirate that communal sin- 
ging in our country. 

You can think, for yourselves, of other hobbies. I need not mention them to 
yon. But, before leaving this subject, I should like to commend to all of you one 
need which you must always fulfil viz., to be, and to appear clean in your bodies, 
in your clothes, and in your habits. We, in India, have l>een rightly famed through 
the ages for our personal cleanliness. It is a rich heritage, I want to conaerve it, 
develop it, and hand it down untarnished, to those who come after you. But this 
is only a part of the picture. The other and the more important part is how to 
keep our country clean. Thanks to the sun and to plentiful water, most of the 
year, our villages have not all of them bjen spoiled. But our towns, including the 
eity of Madras, have to wage a perpetual warfare everyday, between the habits of 
our people and the municipal services. Our streets and our lanes are a standing 
disgrace to us. I speak frankly, because I feel strongly. We who claim to be 
educated must set a better example. The ' habits of throwing rubbish into the 
streets at all hours, and of fouling them In a manner which I dare not describe 
here, are as much standing in the way of our development, as anything else. There 
can be no higher mission or greater work before vou, than to develop the sanitary 
and the civic conscience of our people. It is bard, often thankless, work, But the 
reward is great— beautiful cities and towns where men, women, and children can 
live moral, healthy lives. „ . . , . 

In order to do all this, however, vou must become well-equipped not only in 
body, as I have told you already, but iii mind. A vacant, uiireceptive mind has 
yet done nothing for itself or for others. I want you all to siu Jy wide and deep, 
to acquire knowledge, habits of careful thought and above all-, a capacity for Inte- 
llectual honesty and courage. There is too much of the praise of youth, as mere 
youth. But all being are young. The greatness of men is that be can develop 
himself, to an almost infinite extent. Youth is the roost appropriate time for that 
expansion. I would appeal to you to make the best of your opportunities. You 
must cultivate be-times the habit of study. Books are the best conjpanions. They 
Rive you all the information you want. To-day. even among the 
there is very little of actual study of serious books going on. Most ***. 
only newspapers in a scrappy manner. The rich realms of ’ 

Tamil, Telugu and English are before you 1 want you to roam 
thereby you will make your lives richer and fuller, and you will become better, 
more uaefal, and more eflBcient citizen**. w u 

Incidentally, I should like you to Icam Hindi or Hindustani, 
to be the liZ,ua franca of India We ehall require to 

year, to come; till Hindi takee its place, and even “'tor that at a uaefal oj^e 
language. But Indian Ifaiinnality can never bwomc rwl “fto'l- “* 1 ”^ 
common Indian Langnage. Hinduatani ia pre-eminently 6ttad to take that place. 
If you take to Hindustani early enough, you will learn * j- . . ^ 

While you are young, many problems will you y® le . anlifTna 

wive to tie best of your ability, especially in 

pwblemi earn^ly, and to come to tentative concluiioos which yoo ahonid con 
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MpwtoBoM. I iMTa oftm fdt tlut it will be • wt 

vJSSSfc®’"*^ •** “"*®* ** m2t 

J »5 tHtt tM neiijr pioUeme whieh fern woaU lika to 
!HS^- *??"•* ^We. ijJM JU oettRWietl enewet to tfieae {woUeaa. **lbe 


■iirf~«^h nod OMiSSi edtaetmeot'ManwM'Md wtooies. 

W •« nation baa ^eed itt own aolniion tbtonA tbe ame. hJ 

*i t it _ *_a n*^™ ■ ■- 


wpimvm cnwtigii the agefa No natioa 
^ *oifoi llm oMaely aud toiiadbe Wa niittt rr«dl~ 
row** *hat imitatiQii ia death, mod .lluit loatechd lint- 
S^L la oot the oole M to a aoeieCar’a eacoeMa Beariog Swi totalo mio?^ 
■**®™ tthe you to diaeoM Iheae ptobiema amoog yooieetfia with aloeeritT and 




tbe air. It 

.amen abonid -feet fer~ ._~ 
"S" *» ^ Mmetbing to aabe'^ woida 

uS? *•%*“ . ®"* If* mart doj^p the nee w e a ^ conipaiMtlK 

^Irln ^ * 5 *- f® 3 ** poor in toTmoMto, 1^ eipe> 

y.?-” ®!"» ■». wry aeneiiin. If yea Site to aem tbem, yam annat baeoma one 

9 "*^ “<• “"W aaeiai work, 
. ”y. ^ *»: *• 3 ^ 8 «tew>inww»* AIjrnt and Srioulhi 4 i 

mdfh^ is ^ Itot-w. .aoeial aeniee «» 

S?! ^ Bomf. Than ia an laea abroade anoniir oor voong women Ahm 

* ^i.jP .“i •‘^***1 “j It ia baneatb tbeir naaiat tbdr 

S??”?.? ■■»«*«« i» ^ dawaatie work. That ia a {ahw and miiebiarana 

l<w;. Jf yon deaiw to laain to do tael aoeial aerrloa, pleaaa basin at bom 
Beio thow wiio an MfeM and dearcat to yoo- io aharing the dnidgeiy of 
WOA and tbwyw will Ijaro tluawaatiwaarf real MoyfaerTiec. 

*'®* 5? to twfeJttd on mu. of tbe moat dittanit eontanuuiaty pnblow 
■SSEi.*^ y?®* “ *“«*•• *0^. «*v *<« ottltnde of ymuh townidabia oom^rT t 
oobfeltatfngly aak you all to be patnotie, aod to Ion your ooiuliy pmaaioamf! 

I Vttliae tbe ltmita of political and eeanomic naUonaliaiiio I naliae m borrata id 
J]? ***?*“ ^ bocomea Irae and nlf-gomolM tSi cm* 

li’St«aate cMtribotm^ to peace on eaith and goetojl to aH iMa. 
TmISl •£ S? abonid eoDeentrate your effotte on helpiitt 

India t^aitaiB her frec;^iD. To thoie of yon, howc?er. who ate itndeota, I han 

^ tindeWatea. I reapeetfhlly Aat to 

fry epmijry la to opDoentfata npon their atady aad 

npM tl^ ptay, ao th«t toy my denliip aoaod minda in .atotid bodaem Ito 

!w 5 J 2 theaeaelfea oontam* 

nnty poltueai qaeatuaa, and oaereuo tbeir patriotiau ia laoitoato wara IQn 
w"* B« ‘‘ » toTtom aad tor toM^Hiotoa^ Z 

from It, nitm they flalab tbifcatady. Tbe pwfiaai ia 
oiprent with those of yon who are gradnatea. Yon miut make up yonr miad 
^ yo«l study, or take to poUdei. Ifake your ehoiee 
't- fio not try to do both. All this, however, U anbjeot to the ruling 

Ii?*l?^®* 5 j 7 **** “ ^®y* ^ political excitement, atudeota will be atudeoti 

all over the world, 

--* 2 £S 3 *^? 5 ? Uoiretei^ u trying to build np a Uaioa. I itrongiy eoumand the 
**“*»**,.“ **•* ^to* to the attention of atuaanto in Uadraa, eapaimdly ita aetMQ 
aa a rariiameot, where young men and young women may cnitifate and derelop their 
POWera of eZHrfiEHlon.. of flmMntaaitnn t \4 .iltomr onrl KaM aw AAntuMitui, 


contempo* 
dinc- 


— w«., wAere young men and young women may cultifate and derel 

powen expresmon, of organisation, and of clear and bold thinkiog on coi 
problenii. The Oxtod Union is rightly famoua to ito work lo these 
w- ^ democraeto •*d in Indian democracy, the power of fluent, accurate, 
and efiecfise expressma » to be very great. Democracy meana Qoveroment by 
diecnaiiMo Diseaesioo involvet the power of expreasion. Only those who cannot 
•?«•« •flwsi to deaptse that art If yon desire to play leading parte in the public 
liie^ yonr country, I wist you to cultivate this nabit of expression. 

But more important than thw^ is the capacity for clear and bold thinking on 
®®o^®purary problems. Thanks to the Inaian National Congress, to Mahatins 
Gandhi, and many othen, people to-day in India have learnt and are learning the 
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•rt of thinking tnd ■petking boldly, tboogh it may offend the powera that be. Bat 
the more diffiealt and the more necessary art of i bin king and speaking boldlj, in 
spite oi what is believed to be '‘popular opinion/’ has yet to be cnltifated. No 
■an can be a leader in a democracy* unless be faitblnflv echoes paUie opinion. 
Bai he la a poor tender who never makes op hts mind, and is content to be a 
minor oC othen^ cMkm. Even popnlarity is not an end in itsell It is only a means 
to an end. £ wonhL thenfoce; b^ of yon, to tmin yonrselvea to give n oortoot lead 
to yoor oon nUim en* nvcw if it happens to involve lots of popnlaritj for the tune 
being. Iha phsnomenel eneeese oi Mahatma Ghindhi la dne to this great trait in 
him niid wn shonld he poor lolloweri of the Mahatma, if we do not follow him 
in tUa* 

I have no deehn to desi with eontemporary ladioo politica in thin addnena of 
mine. I onto deite to egy that those of os who claim to be aelf-recpccting MhUss 
enn have no iesier nmbithin lor our eoantry« than that ihe should ba fiea a^ aelh 
nmraing, even na other eonotnea are. Let nt also realise that freedom demaods 
St priesii When I vne in Eogland ia 1919, 1 visited many hornet and in almoat 
— - -zrzz ^ nanlttd died iu the war, or been maimed, or dieabled ht 

niat ' wan the price. Eogland paid for her freedom onee more, and, nnlees 
atety lodiaa Jmmm ia fiahind to give its price lor Indta’e freedom* it moat cesMia 
a phianSi The Imrii In not in oor stara but in ns, toat wa are tbna and thns* The 
G£maiider-io>Ohief eaid the other day in the Council of Bute : "I ventnte to Mg* 
nest in nil hnmililf, tliai if Indian polttieiatis will pay leaa attention to pipridliig 
lor Moshnsa, Bikhs^ ffindns, and untonehablea and ni^ more allettllett to 
India a Mation, it will immediately reduce the cost ei Indian detonen It I 
" e hittalion of intemni troopa* Immediately* tere is a proteet 

OOfcmnMnt. We have to see that ^pwfc dO not get ^.^eaeh otilm*e 
Ihia is very hiniliatiDg bat 1 an afr4^ very tron 
1 shonld lihe to cominend to iha yonih of Madras the earseiSr limited as UUp si^ 
wtoSum^en to theas in the military sphera Urn Indian I^iUrte) Fosse hsa 
nUta n mspks^m^ in ^raTl renUse grave limitaUoas theuia. la 
spite of them, Wwtm to asakegood onr ehuASto Bwand we must t ^ ear shors 
^the ddmoi of onr conntiy. ifie University ?ndaliigCrops sy^desyw i year 
Mseapporc. Mora ftmtenu ohoold take to it and enriouriy, so. that the praUem 
of findlag Indian ofBeen lor the Army may bwmu 

fiat, moN Umn all this, there is one mtribatipn whi^ ^ 

to the haiidinc of the Indian Nation. Older men hava bcocrae too mis eted whh 
that poiaoD, to give aak hopes lor ns. Tonth aJone eao aara the nation 

Thera cu he no Nation if we csontinoe to tWnk of onrsslw as 



Nation beeo a ra Ire^ teU-meverning, and hn^yi 
All eoBunnoal awarda and seuiements are 


DO part 
miserable attempU to 


keep 





yon all to think of yonrselvea aa yoahgmen L__ 
to this caste or that eaate, to this cummoni^ or that commuoit 
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preme sacrifice with those inspiring words on their lips* v®®. 
iSr Who ms if Eoglud live, t” I cm J®" “® 

•11 tint jou do noir m% hereafter, kecR^®, r ’wh^dU'tf ^ 
heinte, and jon will sever go wrong. Who hvee if India diea T Who dm m India 
bveaT 

proceedings and Remlntiem 

1. MiDDincuss Vmuruman 

After the Fteeidential addreia Mr. Mr. & «. W>®*«'M 

resolution whi^ was carried f 



att tfiB f OirXH CONFESeNQES [ituuioFteS- 

**Tbit OoDgrem viewt with grave concern the growing menace of middle clam 
unemployment in India and nrgee the Government, Uoivereittcf, Zamindan and 
pnblic organisatintta in the country to promote immediately ecbemee of noemploy- 
ment relief tbiongu the eatablithmeot of Unemployment Burean/’ He laid that the 
preaent Univeraity education had not benefited the people and mnat be reviaed. He 
pleaded that the Univeraity mnat come forward and organise a kind of employment 
bureau for the atudenta. He was against sending the unemployed youths to the 
villagee. He also auggeated the starting of unemployment inauranee relief meaanrea. 
Finmly, he wanted that the unemployed ahould organiae their grievanoea. 

2. Ck>u]roxL Entry 

Mr. N. 8, Srinivasa Aipar moved the following reBolutioo: **Tbi8 Oongreaa while 
requeatibg the Indian National Gongreaa to withdraw the Civil Disobedience move- 
ment. folTy realiaea the importonce of Gongreaamen entering the Councils and extends 
its co-operation and support to the newly constituted Bwarsjya Party.” The mover 
said that though the white Paper acheme was not accepted by the country, it wu 
ultimately going to be the future constitution. There was no use boycotting the 
Councils, because if the Bwaraiya Party did not enter the Councils some other party 
would come into power and work the constitution. They had seen how the boycott 
of Councils about fourteen years ago had {failed. Therefore, they must send capable 
men to the council and carry on their fight inside the councils. The mover then 
referred to the civil disobedience movement which he said, had now come to an end 
and, they should, he said, request the Congress to withdraw the movement. 

3. The Beleisb of Pouticals 

A resolution was passed outlawing war and supporting the ideals of the League 
of Nations. Another resolution urgra the Government to release immediately all 
Dolitical prisoners in view of the impending changes in the Indian constitution, thus 
creating a favourable atmosphere {for working out the constitution. Yet another 
resolntSin was passed rejecting the White Paper proposals and supporting the natioo- 
al demand. Besolutions were also passed deprecating the practice of untouchability; 
favouring total Prohibition ; exhorting the youths to patronise and encourage khadi 
and swsd^hi and to devote attention to physical culture and to develop histrionic 
talents and adopt Hindi as the lingua franca. The Congress stressed the immediate 
necessitv of nationalising the scout movement. The Congress requested the legisU' 
tori to statutorily enact that the heritable rights of women be coeval with those of 
their brothers and to put an end to the system of dowry. 


The All Utkal Yoolh Cosieresce 

The Mcond sefeion of the All XJtk.1 ToftthiCooferencemrtonlhe 21* 
in the Netjamendit H.1I. Berbempore under the pietidenUbip of Mr. 8. So<ve»«™ 
of Madras. Delegates numbering two hundred from ail over the province and visiwn 
numbering nearly four hundred attended the conference. 

After piayet Pandit Neelkant Das, in declaring the ^ 

the youth of the country to have bwara] as iheir political ideal and -i,) 

M their religious ideal. He wanted them not be carried away by preview 
i"lousies but to have the high ideal of the attainment of the. freedom of their 
country have precedence even over the problem of a separate province for 0 
He t he" declared the conference open. 

The Wcleome . Speech 

Mr. 0. Minra in welcoming the delegates said 

Our villages require solid and tangible serviw of the youth. There is imm» 
eeone for nr^ical work in the villages. They badly stand m need of sgmW 
SSi^tfonal, economlo and cuUnrsl improvements. The Awt wsential is to 
Se fouBd.^ bi auMbg » Peochtyat in eTery Tritoge m the^pf « 

.of OTgeuitB^ni hut not on the llnee of the locel Boetde Act. The delfga 
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be leepooelble memben ^ the village. Be it advieory or anpervieorr, eome aort of 
oootrol oyer the Fanchayat is oecessary by a rural development Board with a 
council of «pcrt8. ihe Fanchayat must be iiivoited with ceruiu po.?er. Otherwise 
its decision will be a sheer nullity. 

1 cannot help referring to certain other questions at home. The first is her 
unsatisfactory boundaries. This is more important in as much as with the forma- 
tion of the new Frovince we shall be put under five administrations instead of 
under four as wc now live in. If regular organisation to carry on Uriya culture 
is not continued as adumbrat^ by the Uto lamented Uikalamoni Pandit Qopa- 
bandhu Das, those that will live outside the limits of the new province will lose 
their race, language and tradition and merge themselves with other stronger races 
I request you all to picture before your eyes the lot of Oryas in Midna|K>re. The 
Oryas there have lost their language, race consciousness and are fast altering their 
Onya house names also, Sinfilar will bo the lot of the Oriyas of ParlMiroedi, 
Mandasa, Tarla, Tukkali and Jeypur, a generation after the Orissa Provinoe is 
form^, if those genuine Onya tracts are iett outside the jurisdiction of the Orissa 
Province. I request you all to concert measures to carry on the Oriya movement 
Bo that the Oriyaa there may not lose their race consciousness like too Oriyas of 
Midnapore. 

After the publication of the White Paper regarding the boundaries of the new 
Orissa Province, the dissatisfaction ui the Oryas has reached its climas. Sir 
Samuel Hoare, that great atatesman, has commitled a colossal blunder in announc- 
ing the bouiidirios of Orissa, leaving outside so much of genuine Oriya tracts. 
The national dissatisfaction on this announcemeiit is so great that there is none to 
rejoice over the formatiioii of a province. It is the national dissatisfaction that has 
so strongly shaped itself in the Sih resolution in the open session of the recent 
Utkal Union Conference held at Cuttack. The youth of this conutry interpret that 
resolution only to be their strong resentment at the unsatisfactory boundaries and 
nothing more. Any alteration in its wording is ,not agreeable or acceptable to them. 

Beierring to the question of a separate Uigb Court for the new province he said 
that while everywhere the people demand cours of higher status our leaders would 
be satisfied with a chief court or a court of judicial commissioner which is fast 
becoming a rciuiiant or a relic of the past. Any of these two would be a poor 
substitute and an apology for a High Court, Yet some of our leaders want it and 
say that the demand for the High Court would be a cry for the moon. If in view 
of our finance a High Conn cannot be granted to ns, we would wait till our 
financial position is sound. But we cannot safely rely on a chief Court of the 
judicial commissioner. Our province would be so small, and zamiiidars will be so 
predominant that we fear to have a court of the type advocated by Mr. Lingaraj 
raoigrahi. Mr. Xowsain’s scheme is most niiHiitisfactory and undesirable. 'Iho 
idea of a High Court Judge sitting permanently in the raofnssil and discharging 
the judicial functions of a District Officer is repugnant to our notions of a High 
Court Judge. The Judge stationed in the mofnssil is bound to get soon a tinge of 
local politics and his judicial work is likely to be coloured. The dignity, indepen- 
dence and impaitiality expected of a Judicial Officer will be completely lost. Ihorc 
is another school of thought according to which a High Court for Orissa is a 
luxury. Though such a view is rather extreme it cannot be said that it does not 
carry weight. Though it is admitted that a separate High Cnirt is the ncccsBiiry 
concomitant of an autonomous province, in my opinion it will be t|iU(rh h*'*'*'*J 
us to have none at all than to have such a one as recommended by the Orissa 
administrative Committee. . j 

The question of a separate University for Orissa has however reeeivcrd greater 
response. To start with, the problem seems inseparabl*. B it with the ‘**f“P*° 
munificences of our Jeypur Maharaja to the Andhra University and of 
M^raja to Calcutta University, of Mayurbhanja Maharaja to Suiire! 

and of Rajas of Parlakhiintdi and KhalJikote who have shown such 
lity in matter of educating our people, need we have any fear that we may not 
collect about 20 lakhs during the course of few years J Ihis 
s good start and firm support for the establishment of an Orissa University. 


Demonfitraftioii of Anli-Boycollcri 

The following is reported by the correspondent of the “Hindu” of Matos 
“Once Mr, Satyamarti delivered bis presidential addreM on the evening 
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21 iBitiiil wtwfrin he mide « niemoe to the New XJtkil Pioiioee eod its hoondi)- 
lies, fhs stmosphere in this town lo Ur se the Oriys eommanHy is eoneenied hes 
been dletiirbed. Sometime beck the All Utkel Union Oonferenee whieh met si Ont- 
tsek y n ee ed s reeolation boycotting the now Orissa Pfovinoe if what thciy oall^ & 
**minfmnm demand” was not acceded to by the Qovernmcnt. Ofer this reseliition 
thero hss been a large amount of controversy and another Oonferenee of lepieoenta- 
tive men from all over Orissa met at Berhampore and reiterated the Cottack resoln* 
tion. There is a section of Oriyas inclading the Baja of Khallikote who are oppo^ 
to this resolntion* and have issoed a manifesto to that effect. Their opinion seems 
to bo that a nrovinee shonld be accepted in the form in which it Is given, ^s 
section seems to nave apprehended that the boycott resolution would again be passed 
in the Youth Conference because Mr. Satyamurti in the course of his presidential 
address wanted them to stick to that resolution. result of this apprehension 
wu witnessed In the innumerable posters that were sebn yesterday morning in almost 
all parts of the town including the Conference pandal. In the afternoon More the 
Conference actually met, a huge procession consisting of some bnndreds of people 
including a number of Oriyas from other parts of the district headed by Mr. 8. B. 
Bath} Buiteri *New Orissa* and Mr. Lingaraj Pnnigrahi started from the ^Asha* office 
bearing placards Inscribed with the slogans ‘^Down with boyeotters,” **^parate 
Province onr maximum demand” reached the camp of the President and made a 
big demonstration in his presence. The leaders approached the President and told 
him that this demonstration was intended to pro?e the strength of popular opinion 
againat the Gnttack resolution boycotting the Province. Mr. Satyamurl exidained 
to them that there was no reference in the proposed resolution to boycott of the 
Province. The leaders, satisfied with this assurance, withdrew. 


'*The open seasion of the Youth Gonfeience met again yesterday evening at 4 p.m. 
under the presidentship of Mr. Satyamurti in a tense atmosphere. Owing to wild 
rumours earlier in the day about the arrival of about two hundred people from the 
interior parts of Ganjam with a view« it is alleged, to pack the Conference and 
prevent the passing of the 'Boycott resolution* and apprehending as a result thereof 
possible disturbance and breach of peace, the organisers of the Conference requisi- 
tioned Police help. The demonstrators were not admitted into the premises of the 
pandal and police constables stationed at the gates regulated admission by tickets. 
The leaders of the demonstration who did not attend the Conference on the first 
day and who were invited by the organisers attended the Conference. Among those 
who were present were Mr. S. B. Bath, Pandit Neclnkaniadas, Mr. Lingarsj 
Paiiigrahi, Mr. Lakshminarayana Sahu, Mr. Biswauath Das, Mr. Niranjan Patnaik, 
and others.” 


Proceeding! and Reiolutioni 

A resolution moved from the chair expressing the deep sorrow of the Conference 
at the demise of Mn M. 6. Das of Cuttack and recording its gratitude for his ser- 
vices to Orissa for over a period of sixty years was passcil. 

The most important resolution referring to the boundaries of the Mew Orissa 
Province was next moved by the President himself- It read : “In view of the fact 
that as a result of the boundaries of the proposed Orissa Province set forth in the 
White Paper Oriyas will still be split in many different Provinces, this ConferenM 
of the youths of Utkal strongly feels that the said boundaries are most unfair and 
nnsatisiactory and not only will bo a monace to the aspirations of the Oriyas but is 
apprehended to detract substantially even from the workability of the Province and 
therefore demands the inclusion of the following territories (1) Jeypur, (2) Eost^ 
and northern part of Parlakimedi including town, i. e. the second and fourth dm* 
sions and posts of the first division of the Bstato as distinguished io the Census 
report, (3) Parlakimedi Malishs (4) Western part of Mandasa including town,, (5) 
W^tern Mrt of Jalantra estate, (G) The entire Z imiudari of Budarsiugi, (7) Singh 
bbum ana (8) Phuljbar,” 

The President in moving the above resolution explained his own position. .He 
said that he had made it plain in his Presidential address that it was tor the Onytf 
to decide whether or not to have a Province with all the limitations, financial sou 
territorial. He was not at all opposed to riie formation of the OriBsa Province w 
he was only doubtful whether it woald serve the purpoee lor which it was intenw 
with all the proposed limitations. 
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JdyrJSsVtall? ‘***®'‘ & B. Rrth md LiD«ani Fhirf. 

Pawdft’ i»wed a molntion niKin); on tbr Oorernnem of India lo 
milBa tmmXm for ttie past neeieot of Onyj commnnity by eraDtinj^ a oentral Mb- 
TenUon iof tha eatabiiahincnt of a separate TJnifersily for Orissa nnd appealioc to 
the Princea, aeroindani and other members of the well-to-do community to support 
the Unirersity with liberal endowments which was unanimously passed. 

A nnroto of other resolutions referring to welcome Mahatmaji when he ueit 
fisits IJtkal, remoral of untonchability. the adoption of swadeshi were then passed* 

A standing ^mmittee for the ensuing year was then constituted. The neat aea- 
sion of the conference will be held at Cnttack. 

Mr. 8. Satyamurti concluding the proceedings of the conference felt glad that the 
conference was a complete success. He was anxious to see thst the conference was 
the beginning of a new era of happiness and prosperity to the new Uikal profineo. 
Ho adrised the young men of Orissa not to bo cut up by jeslouHics and quarrela 
among themselrcs. In their new prorince they should try not to giro the samindara 
any prominence whatsoever but they should fight them and proro the strength of 
democracy. No amount of wealth nor pomp nor arrogance conid have any plaee in 
Orissa where the poor people were being trodden down by famine and floods. They 
must be made to stand erect on their feet. That should ho tWideal of every Ut'ial you- 
th. He exhorted them not to be content with a truncated prorince which would Include 
all Oriya speaking tracts and try to make the province financially stable. There was 
no meaning in the threat of boycotting the province. It was as absurd as to think 
of boycotting the British Govern ment or the sun or the moon. Their enthusiasm 
should not be directed towards securing a slave Uikat province in a slave India. 
They must get a free Utkal as a part of free India. The freedom of India was an 
essential thing even for the prosperity of the future Utkal Province. 

He was glad, he said, that the conference passed a resolution advocatiug the use 
of swadeshi articles and khaddar. Every article .of necessity was being manufac- 
tured in India including soaps, oils, scents, stationery etc., and ho exhorted them 
to buy only swadeshi articles, unless there was a necessity for going in for foreign 
articles. He was extremely pleased that the Conference resolved that a right royal wel- 
come should be accorded to Mahatma Gandhi when he visits Utkal next month. 

He finally thanked the organisers of the Conference for having showered on him 
their affection and for honouring him by inviting him to preside over their oon- 
ference. 


The Madras Provincial Youth Coulerence 

The Madras Provincial Youth Conference commenced itB sessions on the 28 th. 
April 1934 At the Congress House, Madras under the presidency of Mr. N. A 
Vai^adaehari, former Secretary of the All India Spinners’ Association (Tamil Nad|. 
A large number of youths were present at the gathering. After the hoisting of ine 
flsg aud the formal opening of the Omference, Mr. S. V, L. Narastmham, Chairman 
of the Reception Committee, welcomed the dclrgatcs and visitors to the tjonfercocc. 

, After strongly condemning the White Paper, the Chairman said: 
latiou has been very scanty. It is common knowledge that the Latourcr is the sus- 
tMauce given to the world. But few take the trouble to improve his roiseraWe loi. 
Half meal and tattered rags arc all that he gets for bis creature comforts. His oih 
•pidated dwelling affords him little protection from the elements. Toddy be clings to 
u he would to his dearest children. It is incumbent on us, youths, ♦o ^ify Mr- 
■elvea completely with the labourcrs-both agricultural and *noS"tnal--and drive ow 
utmost for their betterment. The Indian National Congrccs should take increased 

®gli& ttiuedS^u^^^ often complain of unemployment. There is ungg- 
oent all round* They have only to open weir eyes and sec things in their proper 
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penpectire. Who lives if the ncighbonr dies, who dies if the neij^hbonr lives? Their 
neighbour, the peasant, is dying of politieai, economic and social ills. Let nnemploy- 
ed educated young men busy themselves in curing him of his ills. The curing 
process will give them enough emjploymeni and if the peasant recovers and lives, 
these young men will automatically five. 

It iS fortunate indeed that we nave been able to secure the guidance of Mr. N. 8. 
Varadaehariar, one of the finest of national workers that South India has. With his 
able guidance, I hope we will be able to chalk out a programme of work satisfying 
the requirements of the present situation in the country and play our humble part 
infthe destiny of our common motherland. 

The President then delivered his address. 

Presidential Address 

“1 am thankful to you for having chosen me to preside over your deliberations. 
Most of you have worked in the national struggle and suffered heavily. It givm me 
pleasure to be sharing your thoughts this day. You desired a first-rate politician to 
assist yon, but instead you get one of your own huiuble adherents to think and 
act with you. An alertness in taking advantage of situations, a buoyancy of spirit, 
a certain resilience of mind, an endurant persistence in action and an attituae of 
irresponsible optimism towards life generally and its problems ought to characterise 
the youth of any land. This will help progress as nothing else can. Youth ought 
never to suffer defeat nor should it countenance depression within its ranks. Looking 
forward with an eternal hope to the future and keeping its fighting spirit nndimin- 
ished. it ought to count no suffering too great and no sacrifice too Wvy. If that is 
so, young men like us should be ever active and should never give way to fatigue. 
When physical exhaustion is reached, healthy recuperation must be sought so as to 
refit us for the nation’s tasks. Banish all thoughts of melancholy depression from 
your minds and we shall find hundreds of openings for the utilisation of our ener- 
gies in the work of nation-building. 

The one thought that is uppermost in our minds and exercises ns at the present 
moment, as nothing else does, is this|t What is and what will be the effect of the 
recent statement of Mahatma Gandhi on the political situation ? Varied views have 
been expressed, some have seen in it a confession of Mahatma Gandhi’s failure, while 
others still have understood it to mean a voluntary abdication of leadership on his 
part. Those who wished to see the end of what is called ’unnecessary suffering| 
have felt immensely relieved. All these are mistaken conclusions. Mahatma Gandhi 
has neither failed in the present nor will bo fail in the future. His philosophy of 
life has no room for defeat. All melancholy mournful talk of failure is foreign to 
it. It is not Satyagraha which has iailed us. but we have failed the author and 
director of Satyagraha. A frank admission of this fact is likely to help the future. 
Satyagraha is not fire walking. It is not a fad or a mere superstition. Neither is 
it a fanatical creed nor is it occasioned by force and oppression. Remove the load 
of oppression and it is automatically at an end. In fact it is a gentle invitation to 
put the Government’s house in order and the more popular the Government be- 
comes, meaning thereby the people’s own, the more disarmed is the civil resister. 
There is nothing so potent as this ns a method for the relief of oppressed people. 
To-day, It is true, it is out of the picture for all of us. A war-wcary, tired nation 
has sometimes to seek rest. That docs not mean, however, that it should go into 
hibernation and not take up any activity at all. Aggressive fighting remains auspep- 
ded for the time. The fatigued nation is to lie low and bide its time. Even m 
actual war there are periods of prolonged fatigue which have be be accounted for. 
Is it not within our knowledge that during the last great war, after the first fierce 
onslaught of the German hordes, there was indecisive trench warfare for years 
the finid victory was won ? The forces that retreated to safe trench positions 
rear did not clamour for surrender but held on to their posts of duty and combat- 
ed further aggression. 

The Oongreas is for the present put on its defence. No one has either 
lost the fight. The Congress has to reorganise its forces and fight still for its rignts 
It gives up, it is true, civil disobedience for sometime. But it will not 
agitation among the masses. It is but right that those who are against 
ance of civil disobedience should not be compelled to stick to it, but shonja on ^ 
other hand be given every facility to carry out their own plans of ^ 

who desire to go to the councils cannot be kept out of them. To compel tnem w 
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weaken them. We may not boUeTo in the 
efficacy of conatitulional agitation which somewhat of a blind alley. But we may 
have to remember that the Congress Parliamentarians’’ whatever they may achieve 
or ««» are our <>»“ ®e». They bare worked and suffered with ns and will still do 
fo. They arc not less impaiiept of freedom. Their aim is to eman<'ipate our people 
from slavery, ** w. It is not as if they are not conscious of the limita- 
tions of their metnoa ana hence are anxious to support and be supported by a 
country-wide agitation to be carri^ on by the most capable in the land. Constitu- 
tional agitation through the councils and other activity amongst the masBes of the 
|)eop]e iie^ not iieceBsanly be antagonistic. Both sections of workers can be ronloally 
helpful. In fact when Congress ranks are fatigued, there should lie no division 
amongst fhenj but the maximum co-operation that is possible. While those who go 
to the councils may not czasKerate their olaims and dope the people with false 
prophesies of work that can be done inside of them ; those who remsin out should 
lie casually charry and not only not indulge in provocative contniversy but should 
put themselves to active work strengthening the opinion among the people in 
favour of the Congress ideal. 

Gandbiji has won many great things for this nation. He has redeemed the 
honour of this country by rousing its fighting spirit. He lifted us from the slum- 
ber of decades and imparted to the lowliest amongst us the spirit of rosistanci'. Ho 
still wants to continue fight in his own person. The world will still witness the 
moral battle which can only end with the substitution of peace for oppression. 
Mabatma Gandhi has also raised the nation in the eyes of the world. India is no 
longer talked of as a congeries of people but ns a nation fighting for its freedom. 

All intellectual assent to this Government is at an end. We have at last Wrnt 
to feel as one man. Gandbiji has so energised ns that even in the midst of darken- 
ing depression we are still in the search for nciv methods, for upholding the fight. 
We are as much to-day under Mahatma Gandhi’s leadership as in 1021. Even 
those who differ from him seek his guidance and blessing. 

What then is the work for us and how shall we set about it. It is not every- 
one who can go into the councils. The vast majority has to remain out and work 
among the people. The economic posirion is so distressing that the viljsger is 
virlually on the brink of ruin. The over-taxed peasant finds that cultivation has 
ceased to pay. The prices that he gets for his ex-Ttions are ridiculously low and give 
him less and less subsistence. His houses arc in dilapidation, bis health is in 
constant danger of being impaired and his cbiMren are uiicarcd for. Unless lio is 
helped by getting h’S tax burdens reduced, he will sink in dtspair. His capacity 
for production must bo raised in all directions. His products must be made to get 
better prices. He must bo taught methods by which ho will be enabled to g*'l**[^ 
two blades of corn where one grew formerly. He must be saved from the^ drink 
curse which takes more of his income as the dcprcs.sion thickens. It is the Govern- 
ment that must be compelled to take all steps in its power to promote his happi- 
ness and this cannot be until in him is developed the ability to resist tyranny and 
oppression. The so-called untouchable has to be lifted out of his new social posiiion. 
The breath of dignity has to be imparted to bis life. Congress forces must bo 
distributed among these people that they will become the virtual spokesmen of 
their grievances. . , , , *• i 

Unless we learn to be self-reliant we shall be thoroughly lost, ^o national 
institution can thrive unless wc get rid of the notion that we arc infenw. Wc 
must learn to think and act as if we were a free nation, not minding the sHen 
Government that is about us. Fear must be banished from our minds, wnen wc 
live without fear wc shall also have enabled the peasant to do w. Unwillingness 
to Kttle in rillairea must also disappear. Only a few can be parlwrocniHrians. m 
if those who remain out stand paralysed, we shall be runnniK pase ino 

greatest danger to be avoided is to make politics the game of the few and 
•fe of the many. It is peasant politics that must dominate India and not Assem- 
Uy lobbies. The former will have been truly aocomp jshed only m ^ 
youth of the country desires to sire its best to the villaRes. I" ."XS 
“»»e a villauc setviw corps. I would e»cn make bold to supgwt a system of soon 
term recruitment not to Mcced two or three years for national l^tf 

^"tinuouB service may be cxbausHne but lu*?? .j,. 

devotiiut a few years to the service of rural areas will lift the morale of the nation. 
A programme or work among the masses can be carried out only if hundreds of 
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We an at • deeiaire moaent in onr eonntry’a hiatoiy. To throw in onr lot 
with the poor Is the prime tbioff. The restrsiot that we show in onr own liree will 
be the real tesf. It means abandonment of false standards of llrin^ whieb ensnro 
no food for the poor bat purely pamper the rich. More than even this, it implies 
a qniet retirement into one’s own shell and a easting off the bustlinii; temptations 
of lown-livinfir* While the villages exhibit its appaling poverty, those who dwell in 
the towns seem to live artificial lives ont of all tune with toe environment. Wes- 
tern civilisation has so over- whelmed ns that it leaves no thought in onr minds 
^ the poor. We here in the towns living amidst comparative comfort do not feel 
the poignant agony of rural life. We have made edncation costly and kept it 
beyond the reach of the peasant. We have made the law so complicated that no 
masant can come ont of litigation without pauperising himself. We have made 
drink so easy a temptation as to make him a phyaieal wreck. We are ao addicted 
to pleasure that we nave begun to boast of our urban, cr shall I cynically phrase 
it as urbane, indifference to the unhealthy and luckless conditions in onr villages. 
Being ourselves parasites there is no desire in ns to do honest toil. We see a 
craving for the chancedife everywhere. The races are more frequented than ever 
before. All this works almost like robbery but no one feels the moral urge to stop 
it. Even respectable journalists arc forced to live by advertising prizes for thou- 
sands of rupees. It should be onr endeavour that till the peasant has enough to 
eat and live upon, to avoid all pampered existence and by restricting wants which 
are born of a desire to be luxurious and wasteful, make enough available to our 
own poor countrymen. Anything made in India and that in the village parti 
ought to be given universal preference over products either dumped from abroad 
or made in our town to fill the coffers of the rich. Wo do not desire to have a 
claB8-war or a fight between the haves and the have-nots. On the other hand we 
should so order our lives that the haves will give to the have-nots without being 
compelled by any external agency that which would be sufficient for the latter to 
lead a life latter worth living. 

The twenty-one points laid down at the Karachi session of the Congress for the 
gni^nco of politicsl workers explain the real intentions of those in charge of the 
destinies of this land. Belief to the over-taxed poor, a shifting of tax-burdens 
from the poor to the more able classes, a drastic reduction in top-heavy salaries 
and an albround encouragement to rural manufacture are amongst the most 
important features of that programme. We were formerly saying that this 
message has to be carried to the villages but that will never meet the situation. 
It is not a mere question of passing it on or carrying it to the village. The message 
has literally to get rooted in the villages by continuous work therein. 

Gandhism tries to build by avoidance of luxury, by promotion of a feeling of 
comradeship between the poor and the rich, and by an exaltation of the simple 
life. It is this last that becomes obligatory on everyone of us. Remembering that 
we, in the towns, lead a parasitical exisfenoe, it is but meet that we should be ever 
ready to help the villager in distress and make as much as is available from the 
towns to flow back into the villages. 

It is doing in this that the kbaddar programme operates as the most effective 
antidote to the poison of westernisation of our lives. It is an eternal reminder to 
ns of the duty we owe to the peasant. It is symbolic of much that we have to do 
for him. If we desire to bridge the gulf that divides him from us we cannot do 
better than understand the spirit of khadi. Every pice that goes back to toe 
viHagea has not mere monev value but has *a moral value which ia not assosBiDis 
in terms of rupees, annas and pies. It emphasises a simplicity of life which is ever 
BO needed to keep us straight and . modest. It represents an effort at sdf-reliaoee 
and enables those whose backs are broken to come into their own. 

The choice of youth hat to be made now and in the right direction. It is for ^ 
to answer as to what yon and I will do to promote mass awakening, and KUStaoM 
if that shonid still be nnfortnaat^ needed. It is for ns to demonstrate that ejen 
a weary nation can be pniM ont nf iie deepeir and made to assert its own ri£^t m 
the face of force and mpr ea ei oD.** 
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nemiM on « rtiprt tern mice baeia not ezccediof: tbree yeere, any perton willing 
*? enabled to do so Ofen after that period. ¥he youths Msombled at 

the Oonfarei^ enpressad their desire to ]<do each a serrice corps, if it was lormed 
•eeratioff a lifinfl: wage. 

Oott^oe also reeommei^^ that the Village Serriee Corps shoold be 
msUtated for the parMS of m the political edneation of the rillageni on the Kom 
laid down in the resdnhon of the Karachi Congress, (2) improring village sanitation 
and wat» anpply and the provision of medical aid wherever possible; (3) Khadi 
and BwadMhI propaganda. (4) work for the removal of the drink evil. (5) assisting 
agrieoUnrists to improve the yield of their lands and also to get improved prieM 
for their prodneta and (Q the removal of untouebability. 

The OonfereoM condemned “the repressive policy” of the Government in Bengal 
in partienlar and in the eoantry generally and called npon the Government to with- 
draw all remsssive measnres ; and, in view of the fact that Mahatma Gandhi has 
snspended uie civil disobedienee campaign indefinitely, it demanded the release of all 
political prisoners indading the Bengal detenns. The Conference condemned the 
present aystem of elassifioation of political prisoners. It also condemned the present 
policy of transporting political prisoners to the Andamans. 

The Conference recommended the formation of a permanent institution called “the 
Pditieal Snflbrera Aid Society.” 

The Conference condemned the lukewarm attitude of the Government in allowing 
the heavy import of foreign rice into the Presidency at . a time when the ryots could 
not find adequate price for their produce. The Conference resolved that in view of 
the preaent plight of the ryots in the Presidency, the railway rates on all commercial 
cTope and agrloaltural products should be forthwith revised with a view to giving 
facilitiee for the export of the same. 

The Conference condemned the policy of the Government in not lowering the 
ratio of exchange from 18 to 18 pence mspite of an universal demand therefor, and 
felt that the dmay in satisfying the public demand in this respect would lead to 
ineieased uoemployment in the country and distress among the agriculturists. 

The Oonferenoe considered the duties on matches and sunrcanc aa detrimental 
10 the Indian manufacturing and labour interests, and as shifting the burden of 
taxation on to the poor. 

The Conference extended its heartfdt sympathies to the textile workers mw on 
■trike in Bombay and hoped that an amicable settlement would soon be reached. 

The Goofereoce appeam to the youths of the Madras Presidency to give more 
attention to the atudy of Hindi than hitherto. It also called npon public-spin^ 
merehaots and directors of compaoies and institutions allied to the Congress to give 
em^yment to Congrese volunteers. 

the Oouferenco supported Puodit Jawabarlal Nehru s denunciation of all comma- 
nal organisationa and resolved to support the fight against comrounalism in politic. 
The Committee formed to carry out the above resolutions was coosposed of Hr. 


^ Narasinga 

nod A. R. V. Achar. ... j t 

With a few remarks from the Chairman and a vote of thanks proposed by BIrt 
T. Q. Bfataragan, the Conference was dissolved. 


The Sikh Natknial ConfereiiGe 


LAffORE^24th, MAROff 1934 

The Sikh National Conference was held at Lahore on the 24th. March 1934 
under the presidency of Sirdar Kharak Singh» In the eourse of his speech^ the 
president said 

**That the Premier's Communal Award was i^ross injustice to the Sikhs, and the 
sooner a campai^ af;ainst its impracticability was started, the better would it ba" 
The President said that important eoncessioas were given to the Moslems in the 
Award, and the rights and privileges of the Sikhs were totally ignored. He appealed 
to those present to face the difficulties they might encounter in the attainment 
of Swaraj. ^ 

Sardar Amar Chairman of the Reception Committee, welcoming the dele- 

gates, observed that Sikhs were not only badly treated by the Government, but their 
aspirations were also ignored bv the Congress. He reiterated that the Communal 
Award would never be acceptable to the Sikhs. 

The Conference re-assembled on the next day. the 25th. March Resolutions were 
adopted declaring the Communal Award as a most dangerous piece of document for 
Sikhs particularly and has been designed to create disunity among sister communities 
of India. The Conference appealed to Sikhs to prepare for making all possible sacrifice 
to get the Award cancelled and secure protectiou to Sikhs’ rights, iuolnding their 
demand for 30 per cent representation in the Punjab Counoll. The Conferenoe fur- 
ther urged the Central Akali Dal to enlist one lakh volunteers to uhieve this 
goal. 

Mr. Oiani Sher blind Sikh leader, tracing the genesis of the oommnnal 

problem in the Punjab, said that under the Montford Constitution, Muslims conten- 
ted themselves with 46 per cent representation in the Punjab Council. In 1922, a 
meeting of important leaders of Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs was held at the inst- 
ance of liaia Lajpat Rai, when Muslims demanded bO per cent seats. The Pnnjab 
provincial Simon Committee recommended 83 seats against 82 for the remaining 
communities. This committee was presided over bv Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, the 
present Acting Governor, and included men like Mr. Ottoudhury Choturam, leader 
of Zamindar Party in the Council, but the Communal Award gave Muslims a majo- 
rity of seven votes against the combined strength of Hindus, Sikhs. ObristiaoB and 
otners in the Punjab Council. 

Proceeding, the speaker said that greatest injustice had been done to Sikhs, who 
with a popuhition strength of 30.65,000 in the Punjab, got 33 seats, while Europeans 
in Bengnl with more or less 20,000 population got 25 seats in that Council which 
meant that 95,000 Sikhs in the Punjab got one seat, as against the same for 8M 
Europeans in Bengal. He said that every inch of the grouna in the Punjab was 
hallowed with the blood of Sikh ipartyrs. Sikhs under no circumstaooes would sub- 
mit to Communal Raj in any shape or form. 

After three hours’ heated discussion, the rcsolutiou was carried unanimously. 

Resolutions were also adopted deciding on starting a Sikh political organisation 
called the Sikh National ^gue, expressing sympathy with Sikhs in Kapnrthala 
and appointing a deputation to go into thmr grievances and bring about redress, 
asking the Punjab Government to assess land revenue on a Ibasia. of Income-tax, re- 
ducing the water tax by half, abolishing the Hysiat tax altogether, ooudemniug the 
demolition of the Gurdwara in Bhawaipur State and protested against the Govern- 
ment for punishing Babanand Singh 1914 Conspiracy Case prisoner, for *hnnger- 
Btrikiug*’ in the Multan Jail instead of redressing bis grievances, 'rae Conlcrenee 
also condemned the policy of Government in detaining the 19 L4 Conspiracy Osse 
prisoners uptil now and urging that they be released immediately. The Oonferen^ 
turthec passed a resolution, resenting the attitude of the Afgan Government, towards 
Gurmukh Singh and Prithwi Singh, as a protest whereof they are **hnnger-8trikiog 
in the Kabul Jail. 

After several other mokitioaf biAng adopted, the leesion terminated. 



The Anti-terrorist Conference 

CALCUTTA— 6th. JUKE 1934. 

I. political and commercial 

MieB, June, 1934 undfr a common banner to condemn 

the recent l^bonfi; outra^o on His Lxcelluncy the Governor niul to dovioe ways 
and means to countoract the terrorist forces in the country. Mr, P. N. Tagore, Presi- 
deot of the Bntish Indian Association, in the course of his address in oi^eninir the 
conference, said * * 

We meet here under very painful circumstnnccs. The recent attempt upon the 
life of our Governor by sonic miHRuidcd youths has shocked the whole country. Wo 
in this province, are naore than shocked. Gentlemen, we are iishnmod of these yonibs 
of criminal mentality in our community, of those whose depraved conduct the other 
day at Darjoeling is a matter of national reproach. It is an indelible stigma on the 
ll^ood name of BenKal, the province, above all others, which by constiintioiiul af^ita- 
tion has won for India what has been achieved to-day by way of political conco- 
ssions. Gentlemen, Bengal has hitherto stood in the fonfront of political slriigKlo 
in India. Our leaders who were respected and loved by the people of the eonntry. 
and were held high in the estimation of their opponents, were those who hoisted 
^oft the banner of constitutional agitation. They believed in winning iwlitical con- 
cessions by constitutional means only. Wo, who are met here this afternoon, havo 
never believed in the ellicncy of the cult of either the bomb or the revolver. We 
have said so timi^s without number, and we tepeat it again. We have condemned 
the cult of the bomb and the pistol in unmeasured terms. The country has con- 
demned it. It is difficult to coticcivo of any sane buniati being not condemning the 
activity such as we are met here to condemn. 

What is beyond my comprehension, and I am confident, must be beyond the 
comprehension of all friends whom I see around me, is that our reputation for 
gratefulness should be sullied and soiled by the depraved coiidiicr of some of our 
voung men, by an attempt on the life of one whose services to our province have 
been of a beneficent character. Their efforts are far-reaching. Gentlemen, wc cannot 
forget, without being ungrateful to His Excellency Sir .Tohn AnderHou, the enduring 
services which he has been rendering to Bengal. Under his guidance, we, in this 
province, hope for the first time, ever since the introduction of couHtiiutionul reforms, 
to be a filially self-sutficietit province, without being a supplicani at the door of 
the Treasury at Simla and Delhi. Under his benign rule, for the first time in our 



and we, the people of Bengal, high and low, who have the real inlcrt.Mi of the coun 
try at heart, who want to progress on consiructivi: lines w’lthoiit being iJ<'structivu 
or disruptive in our thought and action, have not the slighicst hesitation in ()frcring 
our support to His Excellency in every direciiua of his niuliifarioiis HclminiKira- 
tive activities, all for the benefit of the peopli*, and for the good and ordered 
government of the Province. ^ , i • . . - i 

The government of the province must be the first concern of an administrator, above 
everything else. Government exists for the people. Ihe (lovcrnmciit which neglects 
their interest, their safety, their well-being, and the jirogrcss of ihcir social organi- 
•ation deserves to perish. And if, by recent legislations. Sir .lohn Anderson promised 
to achieve those ends, he deserves our thanks, our admiration and our gratitude, 
rather thw a bullet in his heart or in his head from us, or any one in the 

*^“wSd8 fail me to express the abhorrence I feel at the dastardly conduct of these 
youms. Little do they kuow, still less do they reali^, the under*'® r^aint 

doing to the political future of Bengal. If we arc hying ^ lu* 

0?ery possible restraint, we have to Uiank these misguided youths for it. not the 
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country in its endeavour to put doirn wHat we are met here to deplore* and con- 
demn* Remember gentlemen* Government must go on, that is of primary Importance; 
it Is the supreme task ; Government cannot be allowed to be dismayed or diicom- 
fittod. That will be the negation of Government, the end of Govern ment^^eem 
lies a disaster the magnitude of which can be imagined better than descriM* i 
ahndder to think of it. Gentlemen, you will, therefore* apply your closest mind to 
tbo problems before us* and think out the most practical solution of it, wa^ and 
means by which we, each oue of us here in this hall* and outside, may be of assfs- 
taooo to tho Government whose object is to maintain order in the State and m 
secure tho safety of its people nud olBciala, more than to preserve its power and 
authority uiipunctured. . . ^ #nr 

The Maharaja of presiding over the conference, stressed the need 

propaganda both on the platform and through the press. Tho Mnbsrsja 
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and development of political inatitutions. 



^ nm ’M 1 THE Aim-TERBOBIST O O S f g RES CE 

Sir Buam Sukra^ardg, ^oe-Oluuieellor, Oalentte Uolrtnitr oiiinad 


, ^ that for 

laligioaa ttrinelpla 
againat " 


W*- ^ PP ^ wtpMte ot tfc> iMaiM 


rSm" •• Senetary of fho ■'AaM* 

Oarpo ampluiiNd the oMd tn latwrifo oeita to pa* ftom 


"TSrSbt>ki » tiM Grand OM Km of ii«- e»i wh& it ■» bo 
W»“4 y * ***>*." * Boad^tw ^teHjw“o8lt»d 

***** y?Hy.. ■ympatWaa with tatrorMa on A 


mw^ A^llie Ooyernmont by Ihdr bad ^iny dmiirvtMl tbit. Rrawd thal tlM 
Kdm la ladia ihoald aot irabuab new* of iii«)iaentt llbf^ly to pravoko the yim^Kf 

tnte^ terrmaU wore not half-atirnd man. aa Chay wm popoltrly amoaad 
to ta^ hnt ao aa tteh^ men and in certain eaaca aona of Government oflMalaw 
m^G^vormoiit ofl^ih. ^ declac^thal temriam waa fad not by nwnay bit 
pnblS^SSntoS^ ^ ^ aonlewlneo to vagnlato and eontrol fba 

eo^opeialion and aervieea In lUa 
eenaaotim ahonid be friiiM, th<^ naobt to paranade Ae Go? arnmmt to tahn 
popnlar landeoa Into ita confidraan and tell them what the real tDoble waa. It had 
baaii aaid that they wm only paadog roaolntlona. Thoaa who aaid Ihia. had 
fmolte that the meana of ehaeking terronam wave laohing in non-dAeial ‘ 

Mb. ifmwami oonoedod that tevroriam waa a menaaa alike to the Gm 
and to iho pooplfi and that waa why he appealed to the oonfmenee to give 
aflbot to the Molwtimi by eraating leal eo^perafioQ in thia Held batwaan ^ 
aaant and popolar leadera.’ 

Mr. RT. JC. JPhpa, fte ald e n t of the Swropann Anaoeiation of India, 
the eonlerenee to tahe mto ite eonfidenoa the leaden el mornaall diatriele 
affected by the terrorist oiganiiattott. Mr, Bige said that hia oomainai^ was 
dpally vitelmiaed by tenarieta. Thqr had Iwm walling far thirty yaaia far i " 

pnblio opinion tn Indian ^artera andnat poHtiaal nnidecf and aaaaaah 

finrapeam were, however, anmaod to waooaer that there had baaa aaoiet a y n gni^ T 
far temriflCa and inataneod nie eaaa of the Oatowtta Oamralion iriiioh paam a 
raMdnUon paying tribute to a toRorivt anuderar. He nowevar neogniaad mt 
jaeantly the Corporation^ of ita own nceord, espitogad the above macintion fm 1*^ 
eeofiags. Mr. Pago admUted that pabHec^nioa now wn. however, obampM Me 
better and was distinctly unfriendly from the terrorist pomt of wiew. The Fnefalairt 
of the European Asaoeiation eharacteriaed tUa weloome ebango aa a tuning of im 
wheel. Ho hoped that aa an offshoot of thia oonfateBo a^Ma j^TOrid hm m mS- 


penrittad to 


iH to n 
UMbliaa 


Lord 


Ha 

Uoyd 


work of organiaationa in Bengal to root ont terroriam froai iha 

A Profe$9or anggeated that mofnaail yonthi Mould not bn’ i 
Chlcntta for Moir edoeatlon. That prevootkm wojrfd tarva not 
effective parental oontrol over their waroa but it would alao help to 
terroriit gauge and aetivitiea. 

Mr. A, iSr. Ohmznavi declared that die tima hid come to 
wfened to the aituation in En^and and aaaerted that llr._ Ohnnw, 
and their die-hard aateUitea were receiving their inapiraftm and ai 
Bengal terroriam. It had been soggea^ that at least in Bengm 

■honld not be transferred to popnlsr oontrol. indeed, tlw die-n - 

by air in India very abortly to collect evidence abort terrorwm 
cm .accost toe traoaferenee of Law and Order. Mr. Ghnznavi y w . Wort 
Provineial Autonomy worth without Law aod Order T It la not even woitD ine 
paper on which it is writteo." 

Mr. P. N. Ouha of the “Statesman” unequirmlly nndemned Mr. Ghw^a 
armiments. Hq would oot allow his judgmert toJ>e c*^®*^"* J>y eMou“ 

of Lord Uoyd and Mr. Winsto.! Obutcbill. Mr. Quba declai^ t 
1*7® officials of the present Qoverii men t h<d been^unBUcmsful trans- 


Law aod Order 
toree di^harda were arriving 


present Government hid been unBUccessiul ***, y 
ismi is it any reason why Law J^d Ord^ should 
OBt ill-advised argument, for I should think tost 


^ pot down terrorism, - 

? It is a most ill-advised argument, 


the ineapacitv 


I IS a most lU-aoviseo argumenT. --- -nansworabfe 

of the present Elxocutive to root om terrorism affordd the mt ana m unMiwon^ 

«*> fo? the tr.“fcre"ce ot Law «.d Ord< M^fto 

i^ccr.) Mr, Guha agreed with Mr. Goswami that unless the ( on)raU.ee was aoie so 
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brins: aboQt real eo-opemtioD between the people and the OoTernmeot, their effbrti 
would be uselees. 

Mr. 8. P, Bo8B empbaaised the need for the creation of a atrons: platform and 
Press 00 a nation-wide scale on the Congress model. Terrorism affected the land* 
lords of Bengal that should take a real leading part. 

The resolutions were passed unanimonsij. 

On the motion of Mr, J, N, Basu, the Conferenee appointed a large Working 
Oomroiltee representative of the various political and commercial interests to give 
effect to the resolutions of the Oonference. 

Mr. Surendra Nath Tagore, Chairman of the Reception Committee, welcoming 
the delegates, paid a warm tribute to 8ir John Anderson’s love for Bengal and his 
services in political and economic fields. 


The AD hfia Socialist Contrace 


PATNA-frM. MAY 2934 


The first All-India Congress Socialist Conference was held at the Anjuman Islamia 
Hall, Patna on the 17lh. May 1934. Acharya Narendra Deb of Kasi Vidyapith, 
presided. 

The majority of the delegates to the Conference, it was understood, wns 
anti-Swarajist but that did not mean that they wore No-changers or that they all 
had the same attitude of hostility towards tho question of Council-entry. For 
instance, the Bombay Presidency Congress Socialist Group had openly accepted 
electoral activity as part of the Socialist programme and on that programme they 
oarried tho Bombay Congressmen’s Conference with them recently. 

Altogether about hundred delegates attended tho Conference from^ all parts of 
the country, tho largest contingent being from the United Provinces under the 
load of Swami Sampurnanand and Mr. Sri Prakash. 

Bombay was represented by three prominent delegates, namely, Messrs, Masnm, 
Purushottamdas Tricumdas and C. K. Naraynaswami \ Central Provinees ^ 
including Dr. Ram Manohar Lohia and Madan Mohan Chaturvedi : Delhi by 
Sritnati Satyahati Devi, Mr. F, H, Anaari and Pandit Indra, . . , ^ 

Bengal sent 20 delegates, headed by Dr, Oharu Banerji including two la ay 
delegates, Mrs. Hari Mohan Ckatterjee and Mrs, Rajani Mukherjee. 


Chairman’s AddreM 

In the course of his moech," Professor Bari, Chairman of the Reception 
ttec, said that the real issues before the country were Swaraj and the 
should take and the method that should be followed to achieve it. These were me 
Issues which the Conference must discuss and settle. 

“Ex'pcrience has abundantly proved,” said tho Professor, “that more political tree- 
dom is of little use to the masses of mankind. It is all over tho economic 
the suffering mankind everywhere is trying to secure control. The masses 
cannot be satisfied with mere political freedom unless that freedom is 
such a reorganisation of economic foundations of society as will eliminate 
of exploitations of man by man and offer equal opportunities to all for 

maS propresB. There h no gainsayinK tho" fact that a Bmall minority of out 

countrymen to-day is exploiting the vast majority. Wiil Swaraj “'i” iS' j’ 
that we shall not answer that question now means, in the words of Pandit jowaan 
that wo stand by the existing order.” 


Presidential Address 

In the course of Presidential Address, Acharya Narendra Dev said 
“The policy of . alternaling between direct action in a revolutionary 
and constructive or legislative work according to one’s .temperament in a pwi 
reaction does not oommend itself to utu” 
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• ‘’ll *'“eneo ol tbeir leader Pandit Jawaharlal 

in jail, bat he was rare that Pandit Jaaahulal wonld bail with delieht the birth 
ol the new party. The prttident ^explained that they had met a day before the 
All-India Cmeim Committee awon to dmde on the propnaals to be ]Sao'd before 

‘’i? 3"?‘'05 ‘hey ohonld orRanlu a party inde- 

pendent of the CJongreBB, he declared him^lf in favour of keepiofi; within the Oonffreai*, 
as a SocialiBt will never refuse to join the fifrht for independence carried on by 
the lower middle olasBif hecan thereby overthrow forcic^n domination* A capita- 
liBtie democracy IS any day preferable to aerfdom and ^ Bubjection to alien rale.* 
He emphaaiflea the uangera of the new Bitnation where under imperialism was making 
semindars and capitaliBta aa junior partners. The need of the Indian demooratie 
movement was ^alliance between the lower middle class and the maBaes. It was only 
the intdllgentBia that could organize the masses for disciplined action. The Congress 
was to-day not helping the working classeB as was apparent from the fact that the 
Bombay workers* strike conducted so heroically was not receiving Congress 
sympathy and support. What was required was the correlation of forces and as 
most of the labour In towns was drawn from the villages these workers could become 
the standard brarers of revolution in the villages. 

After describing the crisis brought about to-dar by the CBpitalistic system and 
the race of armaments and tariff war, Mr. Narcndra Dev said the only two alter- 
native solutions were Fascism and Socialism. The Italian Fascism, though attrac- 
tive in theory, bad not yet been fully established as a corporate state, while the 
Nazi movement was a mere alliance between the lower middle class and capitalism 
to suppress Socialism. The onlv solution for the world was Socislism 
and the Rnssian experiment had shown its success aa Russia was the only 
country without unenmloymcnt and its five-year plan had been copied by 
other countries. Mr. Narendra Dev claimed that Socialism bad come to stay in 
India and was daily increasing in Btren|i;th but added that most of us to-day within 
the Congress were only intellectual Socialists but as our long association with the 
national struggle bad repeatedly brought us into intimate contict with the msases 
there seemed to be no danger of our degenerating into more theorists and 
doctrinaires. We should avoid dogmatism and sectarianism, We most take our 
stand on seientific Socialism or social reformism. 

Mr. Narendra Dev announced that Socialist committees would be formed in 
various provinces so that by the time the next Congress met they would form an 
all-India Oongress Socialist Party. While he favoured an early special session of 
the Congress, because the present members of the A. I. C. C. did not represent 
the country os they were elected in 1931. Mr. Narendra Dev did not think that 
they would be justified in insisting that the question of council-entry be considered 
only by a full Congress session. ... 

Denning the Socialist attitude towards the Swaraj Party, he opposed its auto- 
nomous existence as he feared that ‘deprived of the healthy influences of a revolu- 
tionary movemeut the Swarajist organisation will in course of time become a pucoa, 
constitutional reformist body and will develop a mentality which will run counter 
to the revolutionary policy of the Congress. The policy ™ 

party is quite different from that of Mr. Das and Pandit Motilal Nehru. They nad 
outlined a policy of consistent opposition from within the legislatures and wisro 
against the acceptance of offices. The new Swaraj party has not 
such policy. It is admittedly a reformist body. It has no 

Its credit, and the constituent assembly which they pt’op'JI*® » 

national domand seems only another edition of the liquidated all-parties cooicrcnce, 


large majority the 


Proceediogf and Resolutions 

1. CouKCiL Entry 

.-After considerable debate the Conference passed by 
following rcsolntion on the subject of conncil entry , .w v u 

"This Conference is of the opinion that the 
■SMion of the Indian Nattonal Oongress calling upon Oongresemen to me 

*(iild noV ^ iwclaSed . exMpt by « op« .wm Oongw. 
»e Oonfennoe fo of the opinion that ii the OjngwM nt lU next MMion wsino. 
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An Amendment substitated **direct action” In the place of Diaobedieoee” 

in the orieioal tesolntion. 

After giving thanka to the Preaident, the Oonferenoe ccnclnded at 9 at night. 
A Snb-Oommittee waa formed to draft the text of the propoaala to be placed before the 
A« I. G. 0. meeting next day. 


Socialiat Oritidtin of W. C Resolution 

Mcaara. Narendra Dev, Jayaprdkaeh Narain, Sri Prakasa and Sampumanand 
iaaued the following atatement from Benarea on the 22ad. June 1934 

The reaolution of the Working Committee regarding the Congresa Socialiat move- 
ment (See p. 300)[iceme aa a painful anrprise. We were certainly not prepared for this 
deliberate offensive. The Working Committee apeaka of loose talk on our part. If 
there has been any loose talk it is the Working Committee which has indnlf^ in it. 
The committee talks of condacation of private property and the necessity of class 
war aa being the programme of the Congresa Socialiata. In the programme that 
was adoptea at the Patna Conference there waa no mention of confiscation of 
private property with or without any Just cause. What the Patna programme 
speaks is the progresaive socialisation of means of production, distribution and 
exchange. This does mean a gradual abolition *of private property in the spheres 
named. It does not moan abolition of aU private property. As for the first cause, the 
welfare of the greatest number and the human society as a whole is sufficient a 
lust cause for us. Aa regards class war. to speak of the necessity of creating a 
thing which is ever present Is meaningless. The question is not of creating a class 
war but of deciding which side we should take in that war, the aide of the 
oppressed or the oppresaor. There is no other alternative. The Socisliata aim at the 
Ultimate abolition of all class struggles by having a class-less society. 

The Working Committee is further of opinion that confiscation and class war 
are contrary to the Congress creed of non- violence This is the most surprising 
sBsertion which, we feel, it will be difficult for the majority of the CoDgressmen to 
accept. The creed of the Congress is the attainment of Puma Swaraj through 
legitimate and peaceful means. There is nothiug in our programme, as adopted at 
Patna, which in any sense whatever can be said to be contrary to this crera. We 
too mm at the attainment of independence and the very fact that we are within 
the Congress means that we accept the 'principle of using peaceful and legitimate 
means, l^ow, we ask, how does the idea of a class war offend against the creed in 
question. 

As for confiscation, we have already made it clear that our aim is the socialisatioa 
of Industry, commerce etc. The programme as distinctly laid down in the Patna 
resolutions is meant to be brought in force by the Indian State after the political 
f reborn has been achieved. This enforcement naturally will be through legislatioD. 
We fail to uoderstand how a le^imate act of a free Indian State can be said to 
be against the creed. Does the Working Committee mean to say that the creed of 
the Tuture Indian State will also be uoo-violence ? This is a doctrine that .cannot 
be subscribed to by anyone except by the religious devotees of neiHvioIence. Hwe 
it is worthwhile to remind the Working Committee that even the Earaehi resohiW 
idvooRtes state ownership of the key industries. How does the Working Committtf 
leeoucile this confiscation of property with its high conomtion of non-violence i 
How do we who merely want to extend this principle of natlonaliMtioB to otser 
economic activities become rebels agsinst the Congrece creed T 

The Working Committee says that it is oontemplatiag a wiser and i^re pw 
use of private property, to stop the exploitatioa A the landlen poor. W e iw 
await the results of its contemplation and in the meantime want to wan the 


Stmt and maintain this adtatment. Rnally, we ffled to all 

omn to muster atroiig at uombaff and put forth their bert eflbrU to gm 

programme accepted, 


Mi lofia Cooierence of Swadedii Woikers 


Conferanoe oi SwtdMlii 


The following lesolnkions were pessed at the Ail-Iadia 
Workers at Bombay on the 23r<L January 1934 t— 

This oonferenoe refers the qaeation relating to the definition of Swadeshi textiles 
to the execatire committee for report, the report to be made on or before March 
31| l934* 


Before preparing its^ report, the executive committee is requested to consnlt sneh 
persons and bodiM aa it may deem necessary including the iollowing (a) Mahatma 
Gandhi, (h) Pandit Jawimarlai Nehru, (c) Millowners’ associations and Handloom 
Weavers’ associations in different parts of the country. 


Until the definition of Swadeshi textiles is settled by the general body of the 
All-india Swadeshi Sangh, the organizers should carry on their activities on the 
basis pursued by them until now. 


This conference resolves that ‘Swadeshi non-textile goods’ means goods other 
than cloth which are manufactured in India from Indian raw or basic material 
and with ‘direction, management, labour and capital which are 66 per cent. Indian ; 
provided that where Indian raw or basic material it' not available it will be permi- 
ssible to use foreign raw or basic material. 


This conference recommends that the executive committee of the Sangb should 
take steps to appoint an all-India Swadeshi certifying board and make the neoeotiary 
roles for its formation and guidance. 

Until such board is established, the Sagha should recognize the certificates ss 
regards non- textiles issued bv the Indian Merchants’ Chamber. The board should 
issue certificates as regaras textiles when the definition of Swadeshi textiles is 
settled and the provincial organizations formed. 

That goods other than those certified by the aforesaid Board or any other orga- 
nisation recognized by the Sangha shall not be czhibiied or sold by exhibitions or 
stores or other places of business affiliated to or certified by the Sangb. 


This conference recommends to the executive committee that it shou’U frame a set 
of mles for the guidance and control of certified Swadeshi exhibitions. 

That in the meantime, the committee is requested to draft recommendations for 
the guidance of organizers holding Swadeshi exhibitions. 

That in the recommendations, the executive committee should draw the attention 
of the organizers to : (a) the necessity of not allowing merchants other than those 
trading under certificates of the Sangha, to put up signboards with their own 
names but that they should be at liberty to exhibit on their sigaboartls the oamea 


of manufacturers certified or recognised by the Sangha whose goods they 
(b) the neceasity of issuing certificates of merit only to manufacturers 
recognized by the Haogh. 


, exhibit ; 
certified or 


This conference requests the executive committee to take steps to ^ that 
workers and affiliated bodies do not participate in exhibitions which are styled All- 
India Swadeadi Exhibitions without obtaining the permission of the Sangb for tne 
M of such a name. 

This conference calls on the executive to take steps to co-ordinate dates of 
Swadeshi exhibitions held in different parts of the country. 

conference recommends to the executive committw 
(1) A oeoaus pf household requirements iu rural and urban aroas. (2) local sur ey 
of cottage industriee in the country. 
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The European Polity 

The Calcutta European Association 

At the European AsBOciation Dinner held at Calcutta on the 8th. January 1934. 
Hi$ Bxctllency the Viceroy observed 

There is a feature of the situation in Bengal whieh is fortunately without 
parallel elsewhere in India. The terrorist movement which endeavours to achieve 
certain revolutionary aims by the assassination of Government servants is one afi^aiost 
which the full resources and powers of the Government will continue to be unhesi* 
tatiogly employed. This is the least that the Government, or any Government owes 
both to itself and to those devoted officers of the Services, who are at once the 
target of attack and the instrument by which the community is protected against 
these attempts to establish a revolutionary tyranny. 

His Excellency the Governor of Bengal has in a recent speech dealt at ledgth 
with the present situation, and the intsmion of Government, and 1 would merely 
wish to endorse all that he has said. The Government of India and the Govern- 
raent of Bengal are in the closest touch in this matter, and are in full agreement 
in their estimate of the situation and as to the policy to be pursued. 

On the more general aspect, I would only add this, that the measures which 
the existence of toe menace entails and will certainly be continued without inter- 
mission until that is finally removed, involve a province, which is unfortunately not 
one of the most prosperous, in large expenditure and divert much of the efiort of 
the administration from its ordinary beneficent activities. This is the price the 
province is paying and must continue to pay for the coatiuuanco of this movement, 
and I ask myself how long it will be before public opinion among the classes from 
which the terrorist ranks are recruited will realise these elementary facts and under- 
stand that the terrorists are the greatest enemies of their own country. But there 
is another aspect of this terrorist movement, which I think it is important to bear 
in mind. The movement is no doubt in its purpose political aud revolutionary and 
has existed in this presidency for many years. But 1 think that its opportunitieB 
for evil have been much increased of late owing to the economic depression which 
has recently overwhelmed the world, and from which the country could not expect to 
escape. It is a fact that, at the present time, we have too many young men and women 
passing out from our Universities with **B. A.’’ at the end of their names and too 
few positions for them to look forward to when they want to start on their career 
of public service. The result is that lack of occupation produces in their minds 
feelings of disgust, despair aud resentment, with the result that they fall an easy 
prey to the leaders of this movement, who lurk in the back-ground and use them 
at the most susceptible time of their lives to carry out their nefarious designs. I 
was delighted to learn, when I read Your Excellency’s speech, to which I have 
already referred, that you have completely appreciated the situation, aud have 
already set up a committee of enquiry into the economic condition of the province, 
in order to take the necessary steps to deal with what is one of the present caUBea 
of our difficulties. I am glad to know too that the Governors of other provinces are 
actively engaged in considering this important question. I can claim that I and 
my Government have not been backwisrd in this matter for, as you all are 
we have invited two eminent economists from England, Professor Bowley and Mt* 
Eobertson, who are already iu this country aud who will collaborate with the 
leading Indian economists, in order to produce an economic survey which shoaia 
much assist us all in our efforts to get to the root of this important problem, 
take the necessary action, fur there can be no doubt that one of our chief adminm- 
trative purposes must be, besides insisting on law and order and pushing on 
Constitutional reforms, to develop the economic future of India, in - order to secure 
greater purchasing power for our people, and give wider 'opportunities of 
service to the youth of India at the start of their career.” 

Thanking the European Association for the cordial reception, the Viceroy 
that during the last two and a half years they must have realised that the 
me;u meant to gOVern. aud give comploic security to the law-abiding ^ 
lead bis life and to do his business without lot or hindrance from those who v *5^, 
to disturb It. The Goverumout bad i)oeu t'cvtrdy criuciBcd in regard to what 
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d«aeriminatioii, eoiDmereiml diserimination or any admioiotrative aet| are (jnite naeleii 
and will be fomnd illnaor^ in practise. Hie Execntire of erery Department will 
take their lead from the head of the Department, and if it is a Minister responsi- 
ble to a Legislature that Minister must be inflneneed chiefly by the Legislature, and 
the intrigues within those legislatures, whatever the safeguards may be. The Gover- 
nor can only use bis influence, the power will be with the legislatures. That is a 
fact which 1 have never been able to get the majority of the Branches of onr Asso- 
ciation to face.^ Yet no one who has any knowledge of administration can deny 
that fact. The whole tone of any administration can be altered by a change in the 
Executive head. To talk of safeguarding yourself against the actions of a man to 
whom you give Executive power is to talk nonsense. You have either got to trust 
him or not to trust him. the fact that you give him executive power means that you 
do not trust him. • We have always been so accustomed to the Governors control- 
ling the administration that many people think and hope that they will continue to 
do so, but the question has to he answered ; will they be able to do so ? 

Bearing this is mind, and studying the constitutions of other countries, 1 insisted 
throughout the Round Table Conference on every possible occasion that India is 
nnsnited to Democratic Institutions as they exist in England, and I suggested a 
constitution sash as Bismark created lor Germany, or something on the Ameri- 
can method of Government. My point as regards India has always been that the 
Legislative, Judicial and Executive functions must always be kept separate, so that 
there can be no interference by politicians in the day to day ad ministration and in 
the appointment of the judiciary. This is the principle adopted by the American 
constitution and by what used to be the German constitution. In practice it means 
that the Legislatures will have control of finance, but once these decisions have been 
made there can be no further interference. The Head of the State, the President, 
in India it would be the Goveroor-Geoera! and Govornors, would carry out that 
policy and control all the service, including the Police and Army. There was no- 
thing degrading or inferior in such a position. It is suitable to the peoples 
of America and Germany, and it is I believe the only system that will ever work 
in India. Now I come to a point which I wish to make clear. I have been accused of 
inooDsistency for agreeing to the transfer of responsibility in the provinces. My 
answer is that I agreed to the transfer of central responsibility only after it had 
been made clear that the Army and Foreign Affairs would be reserved for the Vice- 
roy, that all the charges for the Army, Services, External debts and pensions would 
be a first charge on tne revenues (that is about 80 per cent of the revenue,). That 
the Railways, Ports and the Ourrency authority would be transferred to Executive 
Boards independent of politics, that the Judiciary would be appointed by the Vice- 
roy, There, therefore, only remained the Executive of Posts and Telegraphs and 
other minor departments with which the Legislature might interfere. Toe object of 
a fixed executive, namely to separate the Executive and Judicial functions from the 
Legislature, has therefore for practical purposes been settled, and I consented to the 
transfer of Oentral responsibility. It would however be much more logical to defi- 
nitely and clearly make all the executive responsible to the Governor-General is 
was suggMted by me. You will notice however that the Round Table OonfereoM 
tiiought it advisable to separate the day to day administration of all the 
important departments of the Central Government from the Legislatures. 

Unfortunately, I could not discuss the question of Law and Order at the R. T. C. 
as it never came up for discussion at the Federal Structure Gommittee, Law and 
Order being a provincial subject. The proposal of a fixed Executive which I origi- 
nally made at the Round Table Oonference for the Central Government is far more 
important in that Provinces as explained in my Memorandum. 

I shall be told that a fixed executive is not democratic and India wants deino- 
emtio government. My reply is that India will control the policy and govern India 
demoelatically 'by means of the legislatures. After all, Presideot Roosevelt has en- 
tire autoeratio control over his administration, but he cannot move hand or fom 
with biB policy unless he can carry Oongress with him. The Legislatures would 
have the same power in India. As fir as the administration is conceroed, it is 
easeutial for India to preserve continuity aod to maintain the Gtovernors’ 
until enob time as India beoomee homogeneone. There is no fear of disonminstioo 
and eenarate eleetorates are unneeeisarr. » 

I have pleeded with our Leaden in England to get down to fundani^talB, ^ 
legielate for India in a manner suitable lor Indie, but so far we have been servw 
ira a hMb-potoh of ideas put forward merely because it ie a oompiomiM oj 
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oonferenees which ineidraUUy butisfies do one. Are not the Hindne in the Panjeh. 
N. W. F. P. end Sind frightened to death on the White Paper Beform ? Are not 
the Europeans in Galoutt a eti ff as^ to how the Ministcr-io'Charge will handle Law 
and Order, and aw striving after imposBible aaf^uarda against terrorism ? Do not 
the M ahomedana in the Hindu provinces fear the White Taper Beforms ? There :o 
no mutual trust, no homogeneity, and as far as the administration is conc^ned, 
every minority community very rightW fears the worst. However, much may 
happen within the next three years. Where the money ..is to come from to work 
these expensive governments with their extended franchise, no one has yet told ns.'^ 


The Bombay Eoropeas Associatioo 

Presiding over the annual general meeting of the European Aspociation (Bombay 
Branch), held at Bombay on the 27tli. February 1934, Mr.* W, 11. Hammond^ retiring 
President, stressed the necessity on the part of Europeans to suspend Judgment 
on the White Paper proposals until the Select Committee's report van published. 
Discussing the proposals, ne said 

• Your Committee, in common with other branches, considers that subject to 
certain pre-requisite and essential conditions, the scheme outlined in the White 
Paper provides a satisfactory basis for the solution of the constitutional problem. 
But the Association's acceptance of it is qualified by the fulfilment of those condi- 
tions**. The speaker asserted that it was highly essential in view of the widened 
franchise, to have second chambers in the Provinces, as, in his opinion, otherwise 
the more extreme section would easily carry through measures in the abwncc of a 
nominated bloc. The Association’s acceptance of the inauguration of Provincial 
Autonomy, continued the speaker, was based on the asBnmption that there would 
be full protection to the services, financial solvency in the Provinces and sumcicnt 
co-operation within them to make the reforms workable. As regards commercial 
safeguards, the Committee’s views were the same as those of the Assoiiated cham- 
bers of Commerce, but in regard to professional safeguard they considered tiiat 
scheme outlined in Paras 122 and 123 of the White Paper insufticent n** 
not afford sufficient protection to British subjects engaged in professions in imtiBo 
India and therefore they had urged that British qualifications ahould be spwiai y 
recognised in the new Act so as to avoid the danger of 

Association favoured the transfer of Law and Order to responsible Mmistcw ^ 
urged that the special branch of the C. I. D. dealing with crime Bbould bo reacrvtm. 
He concluded with an appeal to Europeans to take greater inlcresrs "J M**: ^9 i 
as with the inauguration of Provincial Autonomy, more work was bound to a 
on the Provinces. 


The Poojab Esropeao Associatioo 

PresidiDg at the aonual dinuer of Uw 
held at Lahore on the 3rd. March 1934. Mr. P. U. 0^«t, 

Bing the toast of the Governor said that it minimum re- 

dations of the Joint Select Committee would fall w.fnre we could 

quirements which we as association ccmsider nolicy 'briefly 

fully support the reforms scheme. be imp*U^^ 

stated, was that the solemn declaration of ^ ,o achieve this end. 

White Paper represented the only P^^*^***^"! 

Yet whilst the Euronean Association supported the White P p r F 
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aeoepted the White Paper enbjeot to oonditions prerionaly stated, beoanae of its 
Inef itability. We ooold not go baek2to bareaiioraoy, neither eonld we stated still nodw 
dtaxehy. The only possible coarse was forward whieh meant the Wldte Paper, for 
there was no alternatire. Mr. Gaest emphasised that the Enropean Association 
while fighting for the rights of Earopeans in India was not nnmindfal of iu 
obligations to India. Most Earopeans in India were just as anzions for India’s 
peace and prosperity as any Indian and he believed that in the not very distant 
fatnre Earopeans in the Indian Mslatare would be standing more shoulder to 
shoulder with Indians In the straggle for Indian economic nationalism. Ooncladlng 
Mr. Guest said one could only hope that oat od all this tnrmoii a system of 
Government not necessarily democratic would eventnally be evolved which would 
be for the real good of India and that in that evolution the Earopeans in India 
would play such a part that they would be recipients of Indians thanks and 
gratitnde instead of being, as all too frequently happenra at present, the targets for 
assassin’s bullets. 

H. E Tub Govebnob’s Speech 

H. E, Sir Sikandar Hayat Khan, acting Governor of the Punjab, in an appeal 
to the members of European Association said 

would compare the White Paper to a watch composed of springs, wheels and 
cogs, containing here a jewel and there perhaps an unsightly piece of base metal, 
all fitted together and balanced so that the dislocation of any one small part may 
cause the whole to cease functioning. Some may dislike this cog or that piece of 
metal, but even the smallest and ugliest parts were essential for accurate working of 
the watch as a whole”. When reflecting on any item of the White Paper, endeavour 
never to dissocate it from either its context or its relation to the remaining parts”. 

Gontinning His Excellency observed that he 'felt confident that those who were 
wrestling with the problem were fully cognisant of the difficulties which to yon 
loom large and that when the end was reached you will be satisfied that. whatever 
ultimate decision your views were fully examine, oarefully weighed and exactly 
evaluated”. His Excellency drew attention to the stiess which the framersiof the White 
Paper from the beginning laid on the necessity of financial stability in the new 
constitution and also referred to the steps taken in India to implement the policy 
so laid down by legislating for the creation of a Reserve Bank. He also reminded 
them of the Secretary of State’s declaratiou that federation was a vitally essential 
element. His Excellency added : *^We may chafe at the delays ; but federation 
was not yet assured, though hopeful negotiations were progressing. 

Speaking of the transfer of law and order his Excellency observed}: ’While 
safeguards may be necessary, to omit the transfer would be to present > picture 
quzzle mostly fitted together but with a central portion missing”. 

His Excellency, also, referred to the Communal Award ana said : *1 think Ifmay 
take it that you and I agree in the view that the time has come when all.r^^ason- 
able persons should drop their criticisms in view of the ineffectivenesB of the efforts 
which have been made by Indians themselves to produce a better solution. It - would 
be far more fruitful if our politicians interest themselves in the organisation of 
their parties and electorates, firmly resolved to make the new constitation * as 
successful as the outgoing has been in the Punjab. If any section of Indians feel 
strongly against the award then the door of negotiations with their fellow 
citizens is still open. The time is gone for barren and carping criticism’. 

His Excellency spoke in appreciative terms about the recent visit of vtne 
Lancashire textile delegation and continued : ’I am most anxious that'the ecoDomic 
relationship of the two countries (India and Britain) shall be secured on. the firmest 
foundation. Do not think we Indians fail to recognise what we owe to British 
pioneers of industry and commerce. Jnst as in administration, we -have; learnt 
mnoh from you so you have taught us methods of worldwide trade. I am sW 
you will not find us ungrateful. If Japan can claim the privileges of a favourea 
nation, infinitely more do the British to whom we owe so mucu. It is naturaltin times 
of stress when a country such as ours is pressing its claims for wider freedom, that 
feelings should be stirrid and it may be that at times hasty words have b^n epoxen 
and misapprehensions and fears tnspireii but when the political I*! strife is 
decisions taken and our course set, then I am confident that you will 
most in one minds gratitude to your great country which has so steadily 
honourably pursued the policy laid down by Queen Victoria. 



The Pan-A^ Labonr Congress 


The followiag report of the Congrese takeo from the ‘'Ceylon Daily Newt 
will be found Intereating 

The firat Pan-Aeiatio Labour OongreBS held a aeeeion on the IMh. May iW4 
mk tha Cevlon Labour Dnion Headquatera, Canal Bow, Fort, ColombcK _ . .. 

pJSw M^menoed with the einging ot “The Red Fl« ' io EegHeh. ^ 
flevlOD liabonr Union Band proriding the music. The Jap»ne>» delega^ 
S”ii!rLabout Mthem in Japnneee. This wu tollowed ^ ‘>>e •.nging^ tto 
Labour aong. tha Band aocompanyinjs. Ur. A. B. Ooonen^, Piealdeot 
of the Ceylon Labonr Union, welcDmed the ddegatee in a brief speech. 

The foltowing delegates were present:— , . a. 

Janan*— McBSte. T. Kikukawa, K. Suguki, E. Jwanag, E. Sugikl, and I. Aisaj^ 
iSSS-Mwers. Jamnadas Mehta, K. M. Joshi, S. C. Joahi, W. Francis and Mrs. 

Messrs A. E. Goonesinha, 8. W. Dassenaike, Dp. C. J. C. de BiWa, 
Perdinando, Dr. 0, W. S. Ferdinando and Mr. R 
^ Mr:>eW iuXim, ^ of Labour. -.Indastpy and Commerce, then declared 

tha Oongreee open. 

Greeting from Japan 

a^neaWinrr in TJ'nsrlish Mf Aisawa said be brougnt to the Congress the greetings 

i'^^'SK-SSiS.sES 

action of this kind. 

History of tb*» Movement 

Mr. K. M. Jo.Ki, on ^behalf of the Indian t‘t SeSU' w2 ulS 

forcibly at the varioua Internationa aidured to be a drag upon the pro- 

labour conditions in Asiatic Jifnla Conseauently they were placed, at all 

grass of the workers of the ^orld as a ®* -uj* bumiiiatiog pcsision. Anoih- 
these ^he fact that thow nncoual 

er cooTiction that forced itself npon *515 nnt nprmit of progress in Asia. Asis 
conditions that existed in ^“ho'was not adequately Tcpresented st the lutcr- 

was under another handicap in that she was not the Chinese present, 

national Labour Conferences, At 5**'? to csiSilish a Pan Asiatic Ubour 

After giving a brief history Asiatic Labour Congress 

Congress, Mr. Joshi concluded by ““‘tAonjJlic to the labour motemenw in 

WM not meant to be “P“5jf liJJd “hat the strength of the workers lay in 

other parts of the world. They reaiwea raa. lu. 

their solidarity. 

Resolutions 

The following resolutions were pss^ V“nflccitw°V"'" J»P»" In'!'*.** 

a-Hii. nmiirTMa reonestt the Workers’ Delegates irom j u .ppointment 

18th’SliS"oTSe12“AoSal wtrt e«l 

of a tspante commission to ‘.S insntance can be applied to newly 

queetionod hon» of work and nnemployment . Ui* in- 

indnatriatiaed eonntoes. . . .i., m the present economic d iatry o » 

tariff walla raised in ®°X ‘nd while Tt Ubet recogu.^^^ 


se in Asia as elsewhere na™ ^he ™e‘b»<‘e,®'IS'S \li; putchi- 

— polieiea of Goeernmeots, it , ji»vc seriously redu^ {>)ni!te«s 

CUU and ret^chment fhoosands out '“P^iV^ai^coiiiDsDied 

mg powers of’Bie masses and thrown mu ratiouM'»»‘'0“ unless a is » 
is oro^ to nil economies m the name or 


cial 

cttta 


m imPAN-ASIAmiABOUB OONGBESB I ocmiiBO- 

\ 3 tf maunifes recommeaded by the World Eeanomic Ctonferenoe of 1927, in its ; 
Jntion OB ntionalisAtion and more eipeciBily by a redaction in the working hoofa 
without eedttctioa io the rates of wages and without ineiessiiig the itcaia on the 
workers, in the absence of these safeguards, rationalisatioa must invariably result 
in entailing more work on the operative and more unemployment and wage cats. 

**While recording Its conviction that social ^ownership and control together with 
hitemational co-operation fnrni^ the only adequate and lasting solution of all 
ihdustriai and economic problems, the Congress bdieves that during the tranaitUm 
period vigorouB eflbrts should be made by all parties concerned to adopt, inter aiiat 
the following measures: 

(1) Immediate redaction of working hoars to at Ileast forty per week without 
reduction of wages and a drastic restriction of overtime, as a means of diminishing 
unemployment : <2) Restoration of the “economy'* cuts in the social services and in 
wages and salaries of the subordinate grades of public employment ; (3) Increase in 
wages in private industries t (4) International control of currency to prevent mani- 
pulation of exchange by one or more countries to the prejudice oi the rest ; (5) 
Initiation by Governments and local bodies of carefnlly planned schemes of public 
works financed by the use of national credit, as have already been adopM in 
several countries ; (6) Prohibition of child iabonr under 14 years of age and raising 
the Bchfiol leaving age to that limit ^ (7) Legislation for fixing a minimum wage in 
industries and in other industries where the workers’ organisatians do not exist or 
are too weak to resist the employers' attacks on their standard of life ; (8) Intcoduc- 
tion of comprehensive schemes of social insurance. 

*‘ThiB Congress views with alarm the recent political developments that are taking 
place in many countries since the last War, leading to the overthrow of democracies 
and installing dictatorships in their place. This Congress regards such developments 
as a source of friction between nations imd nations and the negation of personal 
and political freedom. It affirms its faith in genuine democracy under whicn alone 
the masses and the working classes have a fair chance oi secaring political power 
and of improving their economic and social conditions. 

“This Congress condemns the policy of repression, which has been pursued in 
Germany and Austria under the Hitler and ^llfus regimes, and extends to the 
workers^ organisations in those countries, both political and indnstriid, its warmest 
sympathy in their safieriogs. 

“This CoDgresa records its definite opinion that the grant of political freedom 
and the right of self-determination to such of the countries in Asia as are under 
foreigr domination is essential in the interest of international underatanding and 
world peace.’* 

“Whereas national, economic and political rivalriea in the world have for lome 

n ast been threatening the disturbance of iaternational peace; and whereas 
are of the World Economic Disarmament ObofereDcea has aggravated the 
danger of another confiagration more disastrous than the last war, this Xbngreas is 
of the opinion that interaational understanding and good-will alone will prevent 
such a catastrophe and this can be aecured by progressive abatement and eventual 
elimination of imperialistic policies and the establishment of social Justioe. 

“This Congress therefore pledges itself to co-operate with the Labour mofemeuts 
of the other countries in bringing about these conditiont. 

“This Congress strongly protests against the employment of Police and tfUitary 
forces in industrial disputes, ostensibly for maintaining law and order but leaultiog 
in the intimidation of workers and forcing them into Bubmission to employer. 

**Ihis Congress further prbtests against the use of Ordinanoea and repi^fe 
legislation for the sappression of poli^ and civU liberties of the people of ladia 
elsewhere. 

“Whereas under the existing constitution of the I. L. 0. the oolouies and depen- 
pencies of Member States are not directly represented at the meetings of the Gener- 
al Conferenoe and whereas the nowing industrial development of these eolonies 
and dependencies ealls for suoh direct representation to make the conferenoe truly 
intnnationa], this Oongtess requests the 1. L» 0. to take steps for seeuring direct 
ispresentatiofi. 

■lUt OoDgteM forte iMOMto the .kboar gnwp of the L L. a to ranioit ao/ 
praMMl that may be hioot^ forward to aeoore thia obiwt. 

"Wbenoa aader the ei io t i og ooaatitatioo of the L L. 0. the Manbar Stotea with 
colote and d epew fonoiaa m aot oMicad to apply the eonrentkna ratiflad hr thaai 
to aneh cotoniaa aod da p eadane w a, ana whtMaa to the ahtenoe of anoh obUitatlon 
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those tOTtoriM hardly get any benefits from these conventions, this Congress re- 
qnesto ^ I. L U. tc take such steps as will make it obligatory on the nember 
Btates to a^ply the conventions when ratified by them to toeir colonies and 

QO^CDCi0nCICB • 

‘“'if attention of the I. L. O. to the resolution passed in 
1931 atout toe xtipariita Asiatic Labour Conference under the auspices of the 

^ww9** I. L. O. to expedite the holding of Bach a conference. 

* Whereu no tituUr repreMcntatioii of Attiafic labour on 

the governing body of the 1. L. O. this Congress urges the 1. L. O. to allot a 
miouDum of two aeais to Asiatic labour. 

'*ThiB OongresB requests all national labour organisations in Asia to inrite 
fraternal delegates from other Asiatic countries to their annual conferences. 

“Thia Congress assures to the International Federation of Trade Unions of its 
full co-operation with it in all matters of common interest*’. 

According to the revised draft of the Constitniiou it was ri^quired to elect a 
President, three Vice-Presidents and two iSecreiaries. It was proposed by the 
Japanese delegates that a Japanese be elected as PreskltMit whose name was to be 
communicated later. The three Vice-Presidents were to be selected from India, 
Ceylon and China. As regards the two Secretaries it was suggested that one should 
be from Japan and the other from India. 

This was agreed to and one Secretary (India) was elected in the person of Mr. 
£. Bakhale of Bombay. 

It was resolved to hold the next session of the Asiatic Labour Conference in 
India, the exact place to bo named later. The business then concluded. 

Mr. J, Mehtaj leader of the Indian Delegation, proposing a vote of thanks, said 
that the work of the first Asiatic Labour Conference having come to an end it was 
a matter for thankfulness that the Congress had done its business in very business- 
like manner. Their thanks were particularly, due to the Ceylon comrsdes who had 
made it such a grand success, lie thanked the President of the Congress, Mr. 
Ooonesinha, who had presided over the first Congress with dignity and ability. 
^’Although the beginning is small as we all recognise it, there ris«'s before roy 
eyes”, said Mr. Mehta in conclusion, *Thc vision of the future of the Asiatic 
Labour Conference composed of delegates representing the continent of Asia, 
Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Arabia, Persia, Afghanistan, India, China, Jiipati and many 
others. In fact when the Congress is more fully developed half the world will sit 
round it and its deliberations will iiitlaence all world organisations’ . 

Mr. T, Kikiikaiva, on behalf of the Japanese delegates in secoiuling said : 
“To-day Japan- unites with India iu funning a social collaboration for the realisation 
of justice. It is my hearty prayer that wc will continue to collaborate for the 
upliftment of the coiidiiioiis of labour through Asia'^ 

POTENTIALITIES OF THE MOVEMENT 

The foUowinK impreBsion of too CoiigrcBs ttom the pen of Mr. B. Shiva Bao, m 
appeared in tho “Hindu” of Madras may be read with interest 

CoDBidcrablo significance attaches to the first session of the Asiatic Lalionr 
Conference which was held at Colombo on Uth May. It n true that the ituculirr of 
delegates was small, but the importance of the movement is not to be measured by 
such a stsmdard. The first move fur such a Conference was made at Geneva abont 
eight years ago, and the late Albert Tbomas was a ke» n supporter of the prop^al. 
At Boocesatve sessions of the luteriia!ioi»aI Libour Confereiicf, Inaian workers 
delegates stressed the need for such a Conference lo devote its atU'iition exeluswiy to 
the solaiion of the problems of the Asiatic workers. But "*!*«"*■ SLuSS 

covBtriea concerned were unwilling to bless thq idea, and “‘*‘"*J*^**y 
Isst year that if Geneva would not convene it, the workers of the various Asiatic 
eouDtries should undertake the task on their own initiatjve. 

There » no doubt that if the recent Conference at Colombo has bw nnder^ 
Mispioes of the 1. L. O., it would have had a much bigger status At any rsir.!^ 
would have bceo present representatives of the employers CovernmeM^ 

of toe Amtie cirantriee which arc raember* of toe 

few. H mart be Klmillcd-cntl toe proccedinR* would b«vc bad worW-wioo pnoitciiy. 

But Cteneva ia dominated by the Earopcan ^.*j**’ '^,i(jeiai^ 

nepouiUe for the Peace Treaty. The problema which come up for comioeia ton 
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Are of the White races, and the approach to them is almost entirely European. 
Lookiiiff round the Oonference, at any aeaaion, and the various committeea, one 
cannot nelp feeling how little the coloured races are represented at Genera. Eren in 
the workare gronp the leading places are nonopolisM by the Eurooean represen- 
tatires, and one hu to be grateful for an occasional small mercy, ii an Indian or 
a Japanese Is accorded the honour of being a substitute member. To what lengths 
a member of the League can m in defeating the objects of the 1. L. 0 , wm well 
illustrated at the Conference of 1930. The main item on the agenda was the oonren- 
tion on Forced Labour. There was a **splash” of colour at this session. India. 
Japan, the Dutch East Indies and France, all haring non-European representatires. 
The **Freoch** representatire was an ebony-black African who spoke, it was said, 
perfect and most eloquent French^but in uncompromising opposition, (on behalf of 
the slarery-loring Africans presumably!) to the Oonrention. 

Since then. Genera’s prestige in general has sunk low. for reasons which one 
need not discuss here and there is no longer the necessity for taking the decisions 
of the I. L. 0.. with that seriousness which was once attached to them. India’s 
itatires”— as a rule^ the High *Commissioocr in London— has far less hesi- 
to-day in explaining to the Oohlerence why a conrention has not been ratified 
MHw bis pcedeoessors. especially in the years which immediately followed India’s 
leoMttition as one of the eight leading industrial powers in the world. 

Bad and nnprumiaing aa the outlook -seems for Asiatic workers, they bare a 
gmtt part to plar in the reconalsuction of the world’s economic system. Plainly and 
briefly put they hare to fight imperialism on all fronts, not only for their own 
emancipation but on behalf of all the coloured races. To a greater or less extent, 
almost erery one of the European Powers has a vital interest in opposing the emer- 
gence of a morement of the coloured workers. Germany alone omong them, suppor- 
ted without qualification the abolition of forced Labour.: but then, as a cynical critic 
remaiked, wbat was her record as a Colonial Empire, and what attitude would she 
hare maintaiiied if that Empire had not been dismembered after the war ? 

It it not going -to be an easy thing lor Asiatic workers to go ahead with their 
organisation. Are France. Britain, Holland and eren Japan— the .principal Imperia- 
llft Goremmenta eoooerncd^going to facilitate the growth of a morement whoso 
snceess must mean, some day the end of their domination? The most discreditable 
efforta base been made in Africa to break the morale and the solidarity of the wor- 
kers’ morement. Is Asia which is perhaps even more necessary for the maioten- 
aoee of Imperialism, going to be an exccpiion ? 

In this Asiatic Labour morement. India is destined to play the most important 
part. Her position on the map is such that no other country can claim greater 
adrantage. Moreover her workers are spread in so many lands— Burmn. Ceylon, the 
Malay Btates. Booth and East Africa. British Ginana, otr., etc. ; and they hare bi'en, 
in the main, the foundations on which British linpcTiiiliam. unqueBiionably tho stron- 
gest in the world, has been built, if they enn be broken, whether violently or by 
rapid but peaceful readjustmciitR. ali other forms of Imiicrialism must sooner or 
later share the same fate. Thu greater part of the press of Conti nun tnl Europe msy 
have sharp criticisms of British policy to olfer— but never in regard to India or the 
Colonies. There they must hold tog(!thcr, if Eutoimj’h nn^sligc is to be maintained. 
And even the European workers’ 8up|M)rt can bo relied upon, only to a print; but 
it would be a mistake to think that their interest in Asiatic workers is altogether 
altruistic and that they have risen above lm|M‘riatistic considorations. 

But whoever helps and whoever hinders, this idea must be developed. There are 
Leagues againat Imperialism in the world . but no League has, potentially, such 
possibilities before it as this Asiatic Labour Conference. And even if it cannot fully 
justify its present name in the immediate future, there is enough to do for the 
Indian workers to concern themselves with the probhima of their fellow-countrymen 
in the far-flung portions of the British Empire. 

Three cheers were called by tho t\:ylon deIegat(‘H to the visitors and th^ in 
return gave three cheers and three ' banaais’*. 

Before leaving, the visitors were grceiuil by the l/ilunir “ll'd Bhirts” and Mr- 
Kikttkawa on behalf of the workers of .fapnn expivssed his thanks to them for 
kindly welcome cxtcndccL 
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Let me first of *11 disooae the question of questions of to-day. I mean the ques- 
tion of Ail India Federation. Is it really coming ? When is it cominq ? It is beyond 
our powers to kimw the answers to any of the above two questions. But this much 
we know that after havinj; secured our consent to the idea of an All India Fede- 
ration in its abstract sense, the British imperialist is stminina; his every nerve 
to-day, to force down our thrqa^', a so-called federation which is, to put, it in brief. 

? |nite the reverse of onr intention, expectation and ambitions. So far as its present 
orm as seen in the White Paper proposals is concerned, and wo do not think there 
is a chance of any substantial alterations, lot us. the'people of the States, make our 
position clear by statinp; it in simple ^ and unambip^uous terms that we are opposed 
to it. We do not want it. We wish that the whole scheme should fall throui^b. Wo 
should make all efTorts that are humanly possible, to defeat the imperialist object 
of forcinp; this federation on us. 

By imprqvisinp; quite an army of safeguards, a few little loop'holcs that admitted 
some little air of hope for relief, have been scaled up in the new structure of fede- 
ration. By refusing us our fundamental rights in the new constitution and by bar- 
* Jk pur way to election in the ntw representative houses, all avenues of hope for 
the future have been qhut up for ever, fhe proposed new constitution while taking 
away the little that we thought we possessed, has father empowered the princes 
by providing for them the places of power and influence in the newly planned 
constitution thus proposing to reduce us to the position of slaves and helots of 
middle ages and that by the nation which is boisterously loud in its 'professions of 
■ympathv for the suffering mankind anywhere on the surface of the earth. I, there- 
fore, call the White Paper a poison paper pure and simple ; the mere toneh of 
which will land us in the realm of father miseries and trouble. These are of course 
reasons for us to refuse the White Paper. But I feel and I maintain that even the 
princes have quite aafficient and solid reasons to refns© to walk into this imi^ria- 
l«8t pariour of the proposed constitution. What are they ? Let us analyse tlw situa- 
^n. British imperialists insist that the princes should come into the federation. 
Wny do they so insist ? Because they want some parties that can be balanced againt 
the nationalist interest in the new constitution and they intend that these new par- 
ties shonld be such as would remain under their thumb for all time and Wf ell 
purposM. Communalists are there, but they are unreliable. One wave of nationalism 
^tpo the whole school out. Landlords are ther**, but the new world situation is 
such that it would be impossible for the industrialists to hug them to their heart 
for all time ; and against theirs will be a very minor influence in the now consti- 
tution. Princes are onlv big solid block that has permanent and big stakes anU 
wnoM position can be effectively manipulated to suit the imperialist interest. Tow 
c»n ^ so bandit that it would be impossible for them to^ leave the company of 
British imperialist. In the new proposals, the British J 

■till prepar^ to give almost everything that the princes demanded so 1^"K •V 
meerned the people of the States and the people oj British India. Bn t whim m 
aemands come to regulate, codify or otherwise convert into some definiteness sne 
»l|0([ether iDdcflnite natam of powew of paramonntey, 
the fomula that *paramoantcy will remain paramount . It cannot be defined. 

In thia reepeet I welcome the proposed move by some of the £ 

aat|pii>wida oampaiKn to aabotaeo the Paper. I 
woAeta on yonr behalf ‘hey will ta»e the 
” ^ S tatea. people ia any plan oft concerted action that may be denied lor thie 
0* Mbofa«ing the White Paper. 
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fifany are the baita that are thrown by the Britiah Government to rope the 
princea in the projected All-India Federation. The ‘Princes’ Protection Bill’ that is 
before the Assemblv, is one of those bait^. My friend Prof Abhyankar has alreadv 
covered this ^iroand and exhaustively replied to Sir Harry llaig^js arf^uments in 
favonr of the bill. Oar all-India organization, the Indian States’ Peoples’ Confer- 
ence, is issuing very shortly a pamphlet which exhausiiveiy dials with all the 
aspects of this bill. I only wish to remind Sir Harry Hai^r a little of the previoas 
history to show how the princes have consistently lEnored the advice of the Govern- 
ment and proved themselves quite unworthy of the support that is being extended 
to them now. The Montagu-Chelmsford Report specially advised them to introduce 
reforms in their States and of course the authors -of the report could do nothing 
but give advice. Then go throngh the whole series of Viceregal addresses, delivered 
either at any investitnre ceremony or on other occasions ; and see how these pieces 
of advice have been treated with scant courtesy by the princes. Then look into 
that famous private lettir of Lord Irwin to the princes wherein the Viceroy even 
let down the Montagu-Chelmsford advice of ednstitntional change, and as if in 
desperation, merely asked them to be benevolent despots. We have seen how even 
this most moderate request has been east in the wastepaper basket by the princes - 
and still the Government of India has been extraordinarily solicitous of the 
prineea. 


The lodian States’ Peoples’ Conferroce 

The Special session ot the Indian States* Peoples’ Conference was held at Delhi 
on the 3rd. February 1934. Air. Natarajan^ presiding over the Gonfi.rence, in the 
coarse of his speech said : — 

I thank you for the honour you have done me by sch^cting me to preside 
at this Special Session of the Indian States’ Peoples’ Confcrciiec. It is an honour 
which I have done nothing to deserve and one which, certainly, did not lie within the 
scope even ol my remote aspirations. And that is why, when the invitation came 
to me, it came as a call not to be explained by secular reasons. I am not the 
subject of any Indian State. But I had chosen early in life a field of public 
activity which overleaps political jurisdictions. ‘The Indian Social Reformer’ has to 
take note not only of the state of things in British India but also in the Indian 
States. The great leader of the social reform movement, Mahadev Govind Banade, 
indeed, held that wbnt is happening in the States is of even greater sociological 
interest than happening in British India. For the heart of India, be said, be^ 
in the Indian States. Some of (he States have outpaced British India by me 
measures which they have taken to advance social^ reform. Mysore and Baroda 
adopted measures against child-marriage and the amelioration of the condition of the 
depressed clasBeSj years before we in British India were able to do. In rwpecfc of 
free elementary Vacation, of womens’ rights of property and of removing legal 
inopediments to the mitigation of caste divisions ana restrictions, Borada is even 
now ahead of British India. 

I have already referred to Baroda and Mysore. I 'may also mentioo Bbavnagar 
which alone among the States and Provinces of India has introduced and is suc^s- 
fiiily carrying out the policy of total prohibition in its territories ; Travancore 
young Maharaja has signalised the opening years of his reign by according to ws 
aabjeets of the untouchable olasscs rights and liberties previously denied to tuOTi 
which has earned for His Highness the warm congratulations of GanwP,.^ 
great champion of Harijans and the powerful impetus given by His fihuiUea mg"* 
ness the Nizam to the cause of womens’ emancipation from cramping 
his public declaration and practical example in his own household m lajou 
of the abolitioQ of purdah which with child marriage, is responsible for 
stunting of the physique aiMl intelleet of Indian women. To me, as a speial reiormwi 
tbeae are services of the first magnitude to the cause of national wsoeraiiu » 
and great is the debt of gratitude we owe to these States ^ 
rulers for their powerful support of those vital reforms. The political baciwaiunw 
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of th« Btatei Dotarally strikes the politician na the chief feet abont them. The 
loeial reformer, however, is pecrasarily obli|red to set against this backwardness, 
the greater facilities which the States have, and in some cases have already used, 
to advance social progress. In my young days I was an admirer of Lord Dalhousie’s 
policy of painting the whole of the country red. This, I thought, would have sim- 
plified the union of India into a single nation. So would have the conversion of 
the whole country to one of its important religions, or better still the abolition of 
sll religions. These fancies are attractive to young minds ; but they do not aland 
the test of mature study and experience. The decision to retain the Stales, which 
had not been already annexed, under their own ruling housea, was a sound one, 
sounder than the reasons which led to it at the time when it was tsken. I am, there- 
fore, a believer in the beneficial possibilities of the States and would support every 
measure calculated to consolidate thiir strength and to atimnlate the enorrooua po- 
tentialities for good which they posaess. I have no hesitation in echoing the sen- 
timents which my fiiend Dowan Bahadur A. B. Lathe expresaed in his admirable 
address to the Deccan States’ Peoples’ Conference last month. *1 have/’ be said, 
‘Vil mv sympathiea with the attempts of the Princes to defend their rights, inherent 
as well as acknowledged by treaties, against encroachment. They arc so many 
attempts to safeguard Indian freedom as far ns it exists. There is no doubt that 
it exist to a greater degree in the States, if xrell managed. It is, therefore, a service 
to the cause of Indian freedom that the Rulers of the States should make every 


effort to maintain their sovereignty in thiir own States inviolate.” 

In introducing the Indian States’ ProWtion Bill, which this Sj^ial Conference 
is called to consider, the Hon. Sir Harry Haig, speaking as the Home Member of 
the Government of India, said: ^Geographically. India is a whole. The Indian Stat- 
es and British India are inextricably intermingled. No great (or. I may add small) 
geographical barriers, no racial distribution re.illy Beparates the States from British 
India. Ws pass imperceptibly from one to the other. For good or for ill (I say 
only for good) the Iredia States are part and parcel of India.” We arc grateful to 
the Home Member for recognising and so clearly cnunc'ating ihis basic fact whit5h 
is a commonplace to us, Indians, but which is often overlooked by the pammonnt 
Power. We should have been still more grateful to him. if be bad followed these 
premises to their legitimate conclusion, inBt<»nd of pressing them into^ service as an 
argument for a measure which is bound to have the cfffct of penalising the press 
and people of British India for exerting themselves to bring about iroproveroenta 
in the Indian States, whoso people arc, so to 8|)cak, bone of their bone and flesh o. 
their flesh. The Home Member, 1 am aware, uKsured the Assembly that there wm 
nothing in the Bill to prevent the ventilation of genuine grievances, putting forward 
proposals for reform, the whole range of a-tivitics comprij-cd in the word Consti- 
tutional.” We have had similar assurance in regard to other laws, Lniortunately, 
the courts do not take notice of assurances even by members of Government in inter 
preting statutes. Wcknow from cxiHJiiencc that the laws now proposed to be exten- 
ded to the States, have, in British India where they have liwm in force for some- 
time, not always or invariably been in-ie:’pr«»led in the light of the assurance given 
when they were before the legislature. The Home nicmbet s own conception 
of what is unconstitutional action is as vagii'i oh it is wide. ‘ Bringing ine 
administration into hatred or contempt” has been interpreted in various 
ways in British India where personal rule is jargtly a thing 
In many, perhaps most. States the ruler is the administrator of the State, ttli 
personal likes and dislikes, virtues and vices, tastes and hiibiis, afreet the admlnis- 
iralion as they do not do in British India. These, therefore, .attract criliciam 
in connection with the administration. A city set upon a hill, cannot be hid. 
Weakneases and foibles, which in ordinary men pasa wii hoot comment, 
and seem heinous in a person who siands on the highest eminence lo the State. 
The fierce light which in all times and countries beats upon a throne, does Mt 
spare the n^dis of Indian rulers, ft is the penalty lof ihtir great position. TOc 
only sure way of avoiding it, is for them to interpose between ibemselves and 
world outside the ministers responsible to rcprcseiitativc populw 
this haa been done, in India as well as in other lands, the throne has l^ome 
immune from criticism. The universal indignation rcccmly caused by m In^vw- 
tent remark of a Labonr leader, bir Staftbrd Cripna leflecting oa Bncklngham 
Palace,” ia ao eloquent testimony to the sanctity which a constitution confers on 
*^_penon of the monarch and the institution itself of .. 

I hiy so much stieas on this, as 1 have been often sickened by the amonnl of 
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penoDtl iofeetife whfeh jmlln to Itricely in lome eritieitmi of tha tdminittntion 
of fome Staten where the rnlera are peraonally responsible for it I haTe disenssed 
this nnsavoury feature with responsible States* subjects, and their explanation is 
that the personal character of a ruler in such a case has a definite infinence on the 
integrity of his officers and the parity of his administration. The Paramount Power 
can best protect such States and help them to a stable and prosperous existence 
by using its tremendous influence to induce them to adopt some form of constitu- 
tional administration, e?en of an elementary character. I suspect that it is these 
personal attacks which Princes feel most keenly, and this seems to me to tie the 
only sure means of protecting them from them*. Meanwhile, I would earnestly 
impress on all journalists, wno are conscious of the responsibiUties of their great 
profession, to avoid as much as possible personal attacks* on ml^, because such 
attacks defeat the very purpose of their critidsm, which is or ought to be to 
bring about improvement in the administration. To Ttell a man that he is a hopdess 
inbecile, is not the way to encourage him to do' better. There is, as the great 
religions teach us. a spark of the divine in all of ns, high and low, and reverence 
and charity are the qualities which kibdle it to high endeavour. 

Sir Harry Haig assumes, 1 do not know why, that the States should continue 
in their present condition for all time and that they should be maintained in it for 
the good of the country as a whole. Hiis is no surprising a view to take by a 
responsible member of Qovernmenti that it should be quoted in his own words. 

do not think,*’ he said, **it require^ much argument to show that the various 
Governments that exist in India, cerUinly of widely diflbrent ^pes, for the general 
type in the Indian States is quite diflerent to that in British India and ^ere are 
wide difTerences among the States themselves-^tiiese various Gkivernments in India, 
however much they may differ in forni, so long as they remain the Gtovernments 
established by law and by eonstitiitional right, so long it is necessary in the int^ 
rests of the country as a whole, in ihe interests of we general stability of India 
as a whole, that those Governments should receive the support which they require 
to protect them against attempts to subvert or interfere with them.** Some States 
have made marked advances anring our time^ and with beneficial results to th^ 
own and the country’s interests, and there is no reason why the others eannot do 
likewise. There Is a law of survival applying to States which will not or moikA 
adapt themselves to the spirit of the time, by being protected from wind and 
weather, do not contribute to the interests of the stability of themselves or the 
country as a whola Even if the Indian press abstains completely from comment- 
ing on the affairs of States, there are newspapers outside India and there are 
writers and publishers of books who are not amenable to British Indian laws and 
who do much more to briim the Princes into contempt than Indian ^ newspapm 
of the most virulent type. It does not enhance the reputation or dignity of the 
Indian rulers to say that one of them spent £20.000 not many years ago on m 
marriage of two pigeons ; that another summoned all his economists to eonMsr 
how taxation might be raised in order to feed all the ants in the Bute in the face 
of the increased price of rice, that intrigues are started in the palace Jealous 
women and members of the royal house mysteriously disappetf • as if thif ' ' 

everyday occurrence ; that one has three hnnared motorcars in his r 

of them Bolls-B;oyce ; that his father bought up a lam OalcutU t — 

as he was annoyed at some delay in being served : ana that yet another eenstruetsg 
a golden cow and crawled through it in public as a penance. All this is 
from a single book published in Bog^and. It was recently hi 
brought Into India bnt several copies had arrived in India bcfoie 
does not the British Government which, after all, is the Phramount 
the Prinees from the grossly vilifying carricatnies that are published in gsgsadl 
Nothing that has been written in this eonntiy has done ao asueh to Mns 
Prinees in the cfca ol the dviliaed world, as some ol the ^ngs ^ hav^ 
written of them Anoad. Bo long as Indian Prinbes remained in Mr om Bl 
0 ^ at least in theeonnhVf It did not matter what waa written ahMri t hem, Bg 
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which of the States repmented that the pmeat law waa no real eafegnaid for then. 
Wo are entitW to ask the ques^p. Ihe present law itself was passed in responae, It 
is ssid, to a demud from^e Pnnees. But I J^ee heard it from the lips of one of 
the biggest of them that His Highoen had not only not wanted it but was aotn- 
ally opposed to it. There were no doubts others also who did likewise. In the 
Legislative Assembly s proceedings, the debate on the SUtes' (Proteolion) Bill Is 
preceded by the aiscussion on the Cotton Industry Protection (Amendment) Bill. 
Before this Bill was dratted, careful enquiries were made by the Tariff Board as to 
whether the Industry deserved protection or not. Was any enquiry made as to whether 
the States which were dissatisfied with the existing law and asked for more drastic 
ones, deserved to get what thev wanted ? The progressive States are most unlikely 
to seek protection at the hands of the Indian Legislature. They are quite able to 
protect themselves and, as a matter of fact, no Indian newspaper ventures to eriti* 
else them. The States which demand protection are the badly administered States, 
lo the case of many of them timely criticism, even if a little violent, would help 
them to pull themselves up before they are confronted with a Commission of 
Enquiry. In the eleven years since the Act of 1922 has been in force, tLjre have 
been more cases of States which had to be sharply called to order by the Para- 
mount Power than in any corresponding period previously. I need not mention 
names as they are familiar to all. The present laws designed to protect the States 
have landed several of them in humiliation and disaster. The latest case is not 
without a comic side to it. The rnler left his State and sought and found medical 
advice and spiritual solace in Pondicherry, of all places, for his maladies. In vain, 
the Viceroy entreated him to return to his State. The rnler has started a "fast 
unto death,” of the progress of which the country is kept duly informed from time 
to time. But he refuses to come. The Government of India may in the near future 
have to enter into extradition treaties with neighbouring foreign' States to get truant 
Princes back to their States, if the present Bill becomes law. That Indian States, 
(with notable exceptions) have tended to become more autocratically governed than 
before the War, is a fact which he who runs may read. The reasons for this are 
many and complex. In Mr. Lloyd George’s ^’War Memoirs” the ex- Premier eaaually 
mentioned that when he was Minister of Munitions and a new gun called Stoke’a 
Gun was rejected by the War Office, be was enabled to demonstrate its value by 
experiments carried out with a sum of £20, (XX) which he had received * froir one of 
the Indian Maharajas to be expended by me on whatever war purpose seemed to 
me most useful for the Empire.” (P. 619 Vol. 11). It is not stated whether the 
Government of India were aware and approved of this private transaction with a 
British Minister. I refer to it as nu authenticated instanoe of the tendeocy to 
which I referred, of rulers to bworne more autocratic apd ^ irresponsible siwe the 
War. One of the most marked features of autocracy is its impatience of criticism. 
The Government of India passed a Press Act in 1922 to humour the Princes. It 
was practically thurst upon them as shown by the fact that the Act has practically 
remamed a dead letter— there have been only three proaecutiooa under it. 

Sir Harry Haig in his speech in introducing the present Bill gave some reatons 
for the little use that has been made of the Act, which roust strike people who are 
better informed in these matters, as (far fetched. These are that prosecuilop U a 
slow process ; it gives added publicity to the allegations coroplaioed of ; there is 
nothing to prevent the publisher or the writer from inducing ip his offrace durlog 
the pendency of the prosecution ; and finally when a conviction is obtained, there to 
no assarance that the person convicted is the real offender. These we locldeotol to 
every systems which has a judicial basis. *‘Off with his besd, so rnneh for Bmkm- 
hamr* represents a more expeditious method. After all,! justice to not mote expw- 
tious in Indian States than in British India. In soy esse, the Home 
responsible for the speedy administrstion of jostioe, and ^ 

be made to suffer for we faults of that Department Are there 
cope with the work of the Courta ? ^ Delayed 

I and the journaliets, than to Prinoee, and ^ grateful to the Hoi 


Memto if he can devise suiUble measures to s]^ aI .n 

The reaaoniog of the Home Member 

Jospin the land a^thelt rq)laojiiwnt. by ^ *Sgf.g?ggj!3g 
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ID bftek to the penpnal rale of Indian mien. Britiih 
Ivaooe the States will faa?e itself retrof|[riided to the 
more proof that benefits which we hare not seenred 


we maj find onrsdres once agaii 
juaia instead of hdping to adri 
States* system. It will m one n 

exertions ha?e no permanence and are enjoyed only on saffeimnM. 
*The Lord garfi the I^rd has taken away, blessed be the name of the Lord”. 

1 am not an nndiscriminatiug believer in what called the freedom of the Press 
Writing is, in ^e words of a great writer, a noble, a difficult art. It is also 
anfortunatelv a much neglected art. But there is this to be said, that the writer 
who flings about words without thought of their relevance, justice and truth to fact 
although he may make a splash for a short while, seldom leaves a permanent impress- 
ion or opinion. Benders soon learn to appraise his words at their true value. 
Sunlight and open air are great destroyers of noxious life, and the abuses of free- 
dom of the Press carry with them their own corrective. Far more formidable and 
poisonous in their effect are propaganda which ^without utterance save the shroff 
or sigh, deal round to happy fools their speechless obloquy*’. I have often suggested 
to influential friends that each State should have a semi-official organ to correct 
mis-representation and keep the public acquainted with objects and results of 
administrative measures. But though they all agreed that it would be a good 
thing, none has been able to give effect to the suggestion. The fact is, and it is 
one which fair-minded commentators on/cht to k^ in view, that the States are not 



Maharaja of Bikaner b'as set an example which other Princes may 'copy. His 
Highness has publicly contradicted an allegation in some unnamed newspaper that 
he had written a letter to the Viceroy sufmesting some of the recent repressive 
measures. The Maharaja unequivocally denies that he wrote such a letter. Some 
one referred to blackmailing. It is a despicable offence, but no special law is needed 
to bring offenders to book. His Majesty the King the other day prosecuted a man 
in the ordinary courts for trying to blackmail him, and I do not see why the 
Princes should not follow his august example. 

Sir Harry Haiijf indicated in another surprising passage of his speech that the 
duty of setting things right in the States, was the exclusive monopoly of the Para- 
mount Power. *lt may sometimes be said,*’ he observed, *'tbat there may be in cer- 
tain StatM mlagoverument of a Bcandalous and intolerable kind which justifies and 
demands interference from outside. Well, Sir, if those conditions arise, my answer 
is that we cannot allow such interference to be organised by irresponsible people in 
British India. There is a constitutional way of effecting that interference; it can 
be done by the action of the Paramount Power, recognised by coDstitutional prac- 
tice.** As au argument against organising jathas, this has some force. But even 
the iatbas may be the only means of awakening the Paramount Power to its duty 
to the p^ple of the States. Modern lOovernmcuts assume that all is well in 
their administration, unless people fqifitate and otherwise make it imjXMBible for 
governments to rest in this assumption. Newspaper criticism is the milmt form of 
agitation and in this country with its vast mass of illiteracy, which is much greater 
in moat of the States, it is also the psost harmless kind of agitation. We recognise 
that the Paramount Power ia the sole authority to call rulers of States to acoount 
in the last resort, but criticism in the Press and on platforms may often obviite 
the necesaity of ita intervention after maladministration has reaobedf the magnitude 
of a aeaodai. 

The States* Protoetiou Bill oobtains provisions not only for conkrolliog the Press, 
but also to punish oonspira^ to overawe the administration by a State by criminal 
fpree or show of it. To this provision, no reasonable person can object provided 
that the law is carefully defined and limited to attempts of this objectionable 
ehtrackBr. The provisions relating to jathas, which are meant aa peaceful demonstrs- 
tlottt, seem to be indefeuaible. The risk of such demonatratioDS breaking out in 
vtolenoe, should be averted by anitable police vigilanoe in the States rather than » 
JBfitiih India. The raeral power which Government propose to take to piewt 
•gitikion within BritiSk India with the object of interfereuce with the administration 
tf tbe States, is replete with eeiioiic.posaibtUties, ’interference** is a vsgne tern 
which may cover trivial mattere, and so Ui **eau8ing; disturbance of public tranquility 
in a State.** The Bill iuppdili to tht States In possession of the same pio; 

tee^tt ac the Ooverhesent ol British India eojtjys. But this ignores an imp^^ 
difibreuce. adknloislntioo of British India is earri^ on in the name of a demo- 
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cn^f Altlion^ as a rule it is content to leave matters to men on the spot, i| may 
waka iqp some day agents to account. The possibility of this is moro 

®».d therefore, the incidence of the same lairs may 
be d dfese nt lo BrKish India and the Stat^. These, however, arc points on which 
membOT of the ^nfcrcnce will speak with more knowledge and esporience than 
mvwlt X hav., tbetef ore. dwelt lareely on the Bill as it air<«is journalism of which 
^ j Tf sxjwnenee. I have had to prepare this addresa in a very short lime, 
and that m another reason why I could not do more than making a passing reference 
to otlier matters. 

Reaolutiona 

After the passing of a condolence resolution on the death of Mr. V, J, Patel 
and xeaolations sympathising with the earthquake suirorcrs in Jliiiar and Nepal, and 
Mpealiog to Princes aud people to render aid, Mr. P. A. Chndmr (Western India 
mtes) moved the following resolution : 

‘*Ihia CoafercDce is of the opinion that the Indian Siati's* (Protection) Bill now 
before the Assembly (a) is absolutely utiiicceB4ary and uncalled for ; (b) is further 
an nnwarrauted encroachment on the liberty of the Press ; (c) is calculated lo 
perpetnato autocracy and misrule in Indian States ; (d) deprives the p.ople ot tho 
States of their only available retnedy to ventilarc griovauees ; (c) is calculated to 
defeat ita own purpose: (0 is contrary to the spirit of Federaiion, and the Confer- 
ence fears that the Bill may drive disatlection underground, and tend to secret 
sedition. 

psrticnlar, this Conference strongly protests against Sections 4 and C. which 
most be omitted, and also against the inclusion of the following words in Section 
5 which too should be dropped : Interference with the administration of the said 
States diaturbance of public trauquillity or an. affray". 

Mr. Chudgar observed that in India, with • the oxccpiion of live or six States, in 
all 120 States hod unlimited monarchies. The British Government wanted to pro- 
tect them while elsewhere they were getting out of date. Economicaliy speaking, 
British India with tho population of over twcnty-Hve crorcs maintained one Viceroy, 
while the Indian States, with a population consisting of eight crorcs, was forced to 
maiotain one-hundimi-aiid- twenty Viceroys (meaning Rulers), some of whom were 
more expensive than the British Viceroy (shamo). This position, said the speaker, 
Sir Harry Haig wanted to perpetuate with his Indian States Prou-eiioii Bill. 

Continuing, Mr. Chudgar observed that the so-culled iriuties with Indian Stales 
were made with Rulers as representatives of the people. Moreover, the treaties were 
ante-dated. It was the iuhereot right, said the speaker, to correct raiHgovermncnt 
and in the last resort to change the Government (cheers), in lolU, the British 

Government wanted to paint the whole of India red, but nojy when it suited them 
they wanted to keep the Indian States despite their faults. Ihe Slates i^ple said 
that they had uu ootectiou to stopping criminal conspiracies against 
Sections 4 and 6 in the Bill would in effect stiflj legitimate criticism, 
aaid that no amount of proiectiou would help in the perpetuation of aiiiocrary woicn 
waa auto-dated and must sooner or later disappear. 

Mr. IF. 8. Fathak (B.|pataii. State.) said that .Uhoagh .U.cry had 
led in other countries of the world, it still existed in certain Kajpuiaua Siut ji. Iho 
States must end misgovernment or end themselves. la 

Mr. Anantram (Central IndU Slates) appealed to J, *2 

that if no joitice was done to the States’ people, at least no injustius was done to 

““mt. Mahomed Talib Muetain (Punjab Sutc.) dewibod 

nnUtad in the pminK of cmdiiug Miitence. ««in« ‘i?* *.**_iX 

in tte knowledgelLtt the British Government, instead of saving the States people, 

wen helping &iers, who did not need or deserve .. ft.-.,- lothe British 

ChandoBiki (Delhi) attributed all the evils in Indian Slatca lo the wiiisn 

PtUkak Mid that it pMcefttl ^liitiou wM rtided the .troggle would 
go nndeiffNmnd and grow dangerous. 

panfl^nppnni i m to non-officiid members td the Assembly to throw ou 
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■Pwj»| l to dM pniodiM of orthodoxy md the reetriotioiie impoeed by the State 
Mt horitiw oo the nie ^ mae^ery, Ooteh haa do faatoriaa to nuahetaie eraa 
tiiebm^iieeaamtiea of life. The p^le of the State are entirely dependant npon 
im^ from otim pl^ e*cn fw tee bareet neeeaeitiea. On the othw hand. On^ 
ie i^y ondoirrt by Natew and the a(dl prodneee a flne ratiety of cotton. ^Mae, 
It haa mineral b«^ containinK faloab e depoaita. Still, them ia not a aingle mOI to 
mui^ara ^te nor a eingle mine to exploit the mineral wealth of the State, 
wite tee rmnlt thU all mw p^ncU m exported and- mannfaetnred artidea hate 
to 06 inporteda Some of the Ciitchis hove pro?ed tbemsdves to bo TOfy efieotivo 
And ■oceeBBfal textile mniownere in other parts ; bat, restrictions imposra by the 
Btate prevent them from extending their aetmties into the State, lo this respeet. 
the attitude of His Highness requires a drastic change both in the interests of 
capital and labour and also of the general prosperity of the State. 

The importanco of iodusiries as a main source of wealth is very well recognised 
all over the world and each country is trying to build up its own industries with 
such mazimurn assisraticc as tariffs, bountins and quota reatriotions and other 
devicoB that arc suggested by planned National economic campaigns. Is it too 
much to hope that His Highness’ governmont will fall in line with the rest of the 
world and inaugurate a vigorous industrial policy calculated to benefit the entire 
State. I cannot concIud«; this subject without a reference to a very important isaue 
which ia very much in the minds of l^utchi merchants to>day. I refer to the Padana 
salt works. It is known that certain foreigners as well as interested persona are 
trying to get a sole monopoly to mine salt from this centre, it ia hardly fair that 
in the exploitation of the mineral wealth, the claims of the State citizens should be 
overlookea ; nor could there be a monopoly fettering free commercial activity. 
Farther, there are dangers and complications if alien vest^ interests are allowed to 
get a foot-hold in the State. Such industries should be personal concerns, financed, 
managed and controlled in the interests of the people of Onteh. Unless every 
method of precaution is taken to guard national interests, this kind of industrialiam 
will do more harm than good to Catch. 

Now, I pass on to another subject which is also intimately connected with the 
prosperity of the State, I refer to the need for well-planned irrigation. The soil la 
getting drier and drier every day. Difficulties are experienced for a proper supply 
of water, both for drinking purposes and agricultural needs. Rainfall la meagre. 
The situation calls for an urgent irrigation programme and I will not guilty M 

any exaggeration if I say that the question of irrigation is very vitally conneeted 
with the very existence of Cutch. Any delay in tackling this problem will nave 
dangerous results. . . . . u o o u 4 

Now, I come to education. The indilTercnce with which the 
this important question deserves the severest comdemnation. There are only JW 
primary schools for a total population of five lakhs. The proportion of the 1}^®^^ 
is probably among the lowest in India and higher education is coinpictely n^leetedo 
A progressive educational policy is the only means through which ® 
grow to its full stature, ana it is the imperative dutv of the S^tc to see that lU 
aubfeeta arc not denied all those benefits which enhgntcn meet brinw |n Its wa^ 
but! more than eyen to Government. I won Id •PSf** ‘be paWm-.^ of ^ 
citizena to take the matter up immediately I .S: 

delentee and workers ia teat tee firat thinu they toonld do af^ tee cloee w tee 
■et^ ie to |p> and start a school in every villaw, *®*'*®*,Jll“4* *" jif*!,* j .iJSS? 
high aehooli and create echolarshipB for higber tdncation, bote in India and abro^ 

Another charge against the State oBcUh is that they, ue moetly 
no living tondi with tee people whoso affairs they ?admini.iter. The jieri^ tewrt iiw 
ie teat fn aeleeting officers of the SUte, big or small, soot of the soil mart SO 

^*516 SmuTS atelo'dUFederation in te^t*'*eJd*'e^ 

the Indian Statea will form conetitnent pajte with eqnriity of int^^ «atn« 
ia iodaed an ideal rich in promise and foil of *»pc far nstion ri ^gww Ut.^ ^ 
Federation, ontiined in the White Pap« ee well ae tfri othg ^ 

Mnteiaad ia it. are a veriteble mare. The reeponwbh goy«n»m^^ I«S,,»", 
Fudmtio. i^e ie . hollow jno^. Ae at ^tdertga^ wH M 


be the 
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Cifiliann into the vnrionn States aa Prime Blijiiators or Diwans or ofKccrs holding 
kry-posiiion. The objf?ct of these changes is olivionsly to prepare the States to 
function rflrcctircly as a snfogiiflrd for British intcrosls. 

Such twlng tlie possibintics of the Fctli'ralion adnmbratcd in the White PapeTi I, 
for or.c, will not be sor^y if the scheme is rot niiowed to see the light of ^ajr at all 
The scheme devised to w^ltcpresciitatircs of the State's t> tlie Federal Legislature 
docs not lay down !hat^|6 n»prescntatiTcs will be clcct-'d directly by the people ; 
on the other hand, they wiil he mere nominren of Piiiircs and as such entirely in 
the hands of the ruling enste. The Federation dors not demand any guarantee that 
the State before catering Federation would have re-organised their administration so 
as to bring tVm abreast of the British Indian provinces. Against this menace, all 
progressive forces must nnite and join hands. The Congress stands in the front 
rank in opposing this niefia<*e and it is the incumbent, dnty of every lover of pro- 
gress and freedom to rally round the banner, which the Congreas has hoisted. 

Wc have already a forecast of the Federation that is to come In the Princes* 
Protection Bill which muzzles the Press in British India from ventilating even the 
legitimate grirvnnces of the States* anbjecls. Conditions are so stringent in the 
Rtates that no honest and ontapoken Press can fhnetion inside their territories. 
The present legislation seeks to extend the immnnily of the States so as to prevent 
even the Press in British India from fnnetioning. Almost in the teeth of unanimous 
public opinion, the Bill has just been enacted. 

While such in brief are the dangers which threaten ns from the present scheme of 
Federation, there is one good thing it has done— and that is, to accelerate the re- 
union of British India and the Indian Rtatea to form a united Hidustan. Still now, 
hy constitution, or by convention, the Congreas had always kept State affaira beyond 
its purview ; but, for that attitude of isolation, there is no longer any justification. 
The Congress must take the leadership of the Reform movements in the vtrions 
States in obtaining an equal status with citizens of British India. 

The subjects of dutch cannot agree to join the Federation save on condition and 
I would suggest that these should form the minimum 

1. The hesd of the State should be a constitutional Ruler owing nominal alle- 
gianoe to the King Emperor and earrving on hia administration in a manner that 
will ensure full responsibility to the people of the States. 2. The Rule of Lsw 
should prevail in States and the Judiciary be made independent and linked to tbs 
Federal Supreme Court 3b There must be a Declaration of Rights of the people and 
it must be embodied in the Federal constitution and these rights must be guaranteed 
by the Federal Supreme Cburt 4. The Statee should be represented on the Federa- 
tion only through directly elected representatives of the people and not by nominees 
of Princes. In the nbeence of these cenditions the enftry of Cnteh into the Federa- 
tion etn only be detrimental to both Catch and British India alike. 


Retolatioiif 

The first two rosolntions passed by the Conferei 
the person and throne of the Maharao of Cutd 


by the Conference expressed their loyalty to 
aharao of Catch and their condolence at the 


demise of the grandson of His Highness. The third resolntion demanded the 
abolition of forced labour in the State in any form. Mr. Surji, in moving the 
resolution, characterised forced labour as illegal and hoped that efTeetive steps 
would he taken to punish oiTenders. The Conference, by another resolution, urged 
the establishment of the constitutional government in the State, the aeparation of 
the Judiciary and executive functiona, the recognition of the fondamentol rights, 
nod representation of the people on ihe Federal Council as a primary condition 
before Joining, the All-Indin Federation now being proposed. In nnother resolntto^ 
the Oonfereneo demanded the adequate representation of the people on the tard 
of the mnuicipality. Village Panchavate and other non-official bodies. The Con- 
lerenee reminded Hie Highuess of hie frequent promises in this direction sm 
nppointed a commutes of five penona to frame a constitation on the basis of w 
popniar Government and to report within six monthn to the Working CommittM 
lor eoneideration at the special schiod of the Conference to be held for ^ 
pnipose. AD the reeolnthms were carried untnimonely amidst load cheeri. 
Oonicrenoe then adjourned. . . . /w. 

The Presidente of OMeh Bnhjeeta’ Conference, the Cnteh Uereba^ Oob- 
feienee and other viidloio ivcn aa State gnesta by the Mshsiao of Oateb. 
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The E.cenofflic Snrvey of Iidia 

Details of British Experts* Scheme 

The report submitted to the Government of Indin by Dr. Hurlvif nnd Mr. D. H. 
RobeHsan was released for publication from New DMhi on the lOth. April 1934 
by the Director of Public Information, Home Department, G jveriimcni of India, 
who in forwarding; the Note to the Press stated*:— 

“This Bureau has not previously issued copies of this report to any journalist 
and was not responsible for the appearance in to>diiy*s newspapers of the summary 
of the oontenta of this report”. 

The British rjperts in the course of their report siip'i'cst that out of thirty 
lakhs estimated for the various investip^ations twenty-two lakhs are required for 
rural survey, three lakhs for urban survey, two for uri) m census uml two for iho 
CCDSUB of production. It is desired, as part of the survey of Indian income and 
resources, to obtain information of the income (in cash or kind) derivisl from land 
and its distribution aiuonu owners, occupiers, labourers, cic . tofrethcr with other 
items of villap;o income. It is impracticable to make din-ei invisitif^ations into the 
circumstances of each of the half million villaf;eB in British India in any reasonably 
short time even if the expense could be mot or a sunicient. ii umber of iiiveRtif;atora 
were found. It is, therefore, necessary to proccwl by the ‘samplinj:’. The adequacy 
of the whole method of samplinf; could be decided by computinc from the rountry 
such totals or averages as are already known, for example, ihc total male |>opuIation, 
land reveuue, etc. Before the selection of vHInKcs it. would be bc^it to exclude tea 
plantation of Benp[al, coal-mining areas a/Tcctcd by the recc.il earthquake, ctr. 
The investigator should live in 'each selected villni;© for twelve mnnlbs with some 
intermittence or vacation in limes of agricultural idleness. In niaiiy lasos villages 
could be grouped in threes oi fours. A ciiialificd statistician should be lu (marge 
of each province and the whole survey should ho contiOlliHl bjr the Director of 
Statistics. Investigators would need a preliminary perioJ of training in 
centres, university or other, where the nature of the ciiqtiiry, the mcjlnoos ot 
investigation and the details in the schedules should bo explained m detail aiju ai 
the same time their suitability for work should be tested. Tho help of 
masters could bo obtained by the investigator for a small payment and invy couia 
be of considerable use in some i»laccH. The report suggesu the J* 

sevco provincial supcrintriidoiits in the seven provinces, 470. superior invcsti*»aio 
and 1, 180 assistant investigators. 

Censitb of PROnUCTION 
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two organiiAtioBS of industry could be obtained. The 1031 eeosns of population, 
in fact, ahows that the Dumbers eofpii^ in industry in British India as a whole 
are ren much irreatcr than those aeeonnted for by factory statistics. While there 

^ BO immediate poseibiiity of comparing nombers in or the output of factoru'S 

with those in similar cottage industries, it may be possible to obtain some annual 

0nta which woujd show their rclatire growth or decrease when the whole of the 
Bur? ^ now suggested is complete. 

Accuracy of returns 

The project of the census of proriiietion was discussed with Oliamiwrs of 
Commerce and with indiTidnals in Galcutta, Bombay and elsewhere. Opinion 
apmred to be unanimous that a census was desirable so long as it was general 
and Mmpulsory and identification of individual firms was impossible in the reports 
on it. It was also expressed that no opposition would in general be made to 
filing ID Bcbednlcs, even those relating to wages, though it was thought that 

BOnie firms • would object to giving figures which could be 

used to show buying and selling prices or m sugar milts the percentage of extrac- 
tion. More doubt was expreased about the probable accuracy of returns in some 
ciassM of factories among other reasons because of fear that income-tax officers 
would have access to them. The Onloutta Chamber of Commerce expressed willing- 
ness to co-operate in the effort to secure accuracy. The experts observe ; “It seems 
impossible for us to form an opinion on the question how much effort should be 
neccBsa^ to overcome opposition and verify doubtful figures. No doubt when the 
ransns 18 periodically repeated, these diffieulttes will be less. Nor can we form more 
than a mrea about expense. Since the number of enterprises is not great, wo do 
not think it would be at all prohibitive but, if as seems natural, the work of en- 
forcement is entrusted to factory inspection staff the latter will undoubtedly need 
strengthening for the purpose. 

Importance of Rural Survey 

The problems of relations of landlord and tenant, relations of creditor and deb- 
tor and relations of producer and raiddiemou must obviously continue to form the 
subject of highly specialised studies. But it is hoped that the rural survey which 
the experts pirc^ose may help to reveal the broad background in which they are 
set. By throwing more^ light on the cultivator’s standard of life it may help 
to iraide the policy in the areas in which the agrarian problem exists. 
By throwing more light on various elements in the total of agricultural production, 

It may be of some help towards disentangling the various elements in the total of 
agricultural debt and determining how much is of the nature of ordinary ad- 
vance of working capital sometimes necessarily prolonged beyond a single season 


bctwMD wholesale market prices and the prices actully received by cultivators it 
may help to afford evidence as to where there is most need for improvements in 
marketing oiganisation and especially as to where there is real prospect of co-oper- 
ativo enterprise in marketing being able to compete with the middle man in cheap- 
ness and efficiency and where there is not. 

Economic Fi/ANning 


^nclodin^, the experts remark, the phrase, “Economic planning” is used in 
Bach an infinite variety of senses that they are reloctant even to mention it in 
oonaection with enquiries they propose for fear of being misunderstood. It is 
pMible for Government to do as much harm by guiding production into unsuit- 
able ehMnels as they have done good by drawing idle resources of land, labour 
and capital and organisation into use. Interveution in the provision of general 



to the ^ market. Power can turn many kinds of machinery. Similarly health and 
edoeation can be used lor many different ends. The State by providing these thinge 
BBBumM no dirwt reBjponBibility for the use that is made it them. But in bo fa' 
as it dM decide to ifiterveiiB fo the fortunes of particnlsi brsnebes of production 
It would BseiB that sn eximiaatioii ai the situation by such economic staff ss 
Iws prop(^ would be highly deeirable snd a ByBtomatised knowledge both of 
ac^tr Md ot ntt nlat oT ^ oi^t w hr n it «mM be teneled by. 
prodoetbui and aneillaiy aaqaaiaa, ia it^nirad aa a h..t|;iwti.ii iu aotiTitiaa. 


Ectitaie Pr«sr«tts tf liEia 

Sir George Schiiiter’t Review 

Spet^ at a dinner at Ae Willingdon Sporto Clnb, Bombay, on tlie 4lk May 

Oeorge Sehuster reviewed Lis financiml policy 
and oabonldy dealt with the atepe neoeeea^ and which the Qoferament propoied to 
take to improTO the economic piospecU tor the futnre. ^ 

Sir George Schnater at the ontaet aaid that he did not wish to dwell too much on 
the paat aa the preaent and future were of greater interest. Members of the Oofcrn- 
ment of India, be aaid, had been accused always of working on an ‘'individual five- 

S ar plan” and having no interest beyond the period of their office. He asserted that 
was not guilty of that charge, for he had always felt that a Finance Member 
must be jud^ by the situation which he left behind him. 

Aa to the past, Sir George referred briefly to the well-known difficulties which had 
made it neceaaary to fight a defensive campaign during most of his term of office. 
That campaign he regirded aa now won. 

Sir George was proud that both in England and India they had now come back 
to the three and one half per cent issues. He was proud again that every toau 
issued in his time now atood at a good premium over its issue price. The keynote 
of the policy had been to follow the old-fashioned traditions of sound finance and 
despite experiments being tried in many countries ho believed the final results would 
show the old-fashioned; methods were the best. He quoted the recent reports from 
the U. S. A. and the present policy of the French Government as illustrating this. 

But Bound finance. Sir George Schuster pointed out. was not everything. They 
had called in the begipniug of April a conference at Delhi. This was very signi- 
ficant. It was the first conference of its kind where the whole economic field had 
been covered and which had led to most valuable results. The Government of 
India resolution setting out the decisions of this conference, said Sir George Schus- 
ter, would be published. 

Eural Irdebtrdnesb 

Reviewing the main points in the decisions of the Provincial Economio Confe- 
fcrence. Sir George Schuster said that the situation regarding agricultural indebted- 
ness had been very fully discussed and Provincial Governments were taking varying 
actions according to their varying needs. In future all would keep in touch with 
each other’s results and the Gevernmeut of India would stand by to help. I^r 
George Schuster mentioned one important decision of the Government of Indis. 
namely, the order to work out plaos as quickly as possible for the agricultural 
credit department of the Reserve Bank. Mr. Darling, late Kcgiatrar of Co-opcraPve 
Societies, Punjab and a great authority on all questions of agricultural credit, had 
been engaged on special duty and would start bis work in June. 

Marketing 

But meaaurcB to deaf with indebtedness in Sir George Schuster's opinion, were 
in any ease more than palliatives and wnat mattered was the improvement of eco- 

M ..1 M—t. /A. main At ihn llAa. 



<« a proper lyeiem ot marxeung inaia a »gricu»fcus»i pftuwuw, 
mal gutoaucta. marketing being understood in its widest sense. This involved stepe 
to improve the demana both interns! and external for each commodity, atapa to 
easnie that the aguenUnriat goto as large a ehare aa possible of tha ^lue 
of what ha prodweea, at^ to prevent the agrieultnriat Buffering from 
IQ prices inat at n nsomwi when be baa to market his eropa and atepa for floa^ 
»BI hi* opeutioo* ebMply. It intolnd • coocei^ polie, 

mKl^SSSg SitSKSiafian M lojis WW « 
tariato ao that Indla^ proanetioo aa a whole 

PiKtieulnr most be devoted not merely to the eropa but to piodoata of 
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Ibis wts a aide matter, the ?aat importance of which ia often ignored. There was 
one apeeial opportonity which dererved mention and that was the opportunity 
provided the Ottawa Conference which gave preferences to India in the British 
market, llxey had already obtained a substantial benefit from those in the case 
of special crops like linseed, but they needed a concerted plan to get the full 
available benefit for ail crops. The Government of India bad decided to make a 
hig drive on the question of marketing and a first class marketing expert was 
appointed (Mr. Living-stone, formerly Marketing Expert to the British Board of 
Agriculture) and he had just arrived. The staff at headquarters would also include 
emrts on animal husbandry products. It was hoped that provincial marketing 
officers would also be appointed at once and that proper marketing surveys be 
undertaken for all important groups of products. The Government of India would 
give financial support to the whole scheme. A Dairy Industry Institute was also 
to be> set up. 

Sir George Schuster stressed the necessity for a simultaneous attempt to regulate 
crop production for the whole of India on a definite plan. India, he said, so far 
had been fortunate in escaping the problems of accumulating huge stocks and of 
facing drastic readjustments, like Java, for example, which had reduced its sugar 
production from three million to half a million tons owing to the failure of the 
export markets. In India also they were approaching a similar problem regarding 
rice and wheat. A Conference was to be called in a week of all provincial Direc- 
tors of Agriculture and Revenue Officers to discuss this plan and a special Whmt 
Conference was to be held next week. With a view to helping the development 
of the external markets, a scheme for appointing Trade Commissioners was also to 
be revived Bimultancously. In accordance with the recommendations of the Con- 
ference the Government had decided to set up a Central Bureau of Industrial 
Intdligence which would work in close connection with the Indian Stores 
Department. 

Public Works 

Dealing with an important lino of action which might help to stimulate general 
revival reacting both on agriculture and industry— capital expenditure on public 
works of economic value— Sir George Schuster said that the whole field was 
reviewed at the Conference and the Government of India had called on the Provin- 
cial Governments to submit forecasts of suitable projects which could be undertaken 
during the next few years. The Central Government was carefully exploring the 
possibilities though he was bound to say that ro far as concerns railway construo- 
tion— which had always been the venue of capital expenditure for Central Govern- 
ment— there did not appear to be any important projects which were badly needed. 
Therefore, for the type of projects which they bad in view the main opportnni^ 
lay with the Provincial Governments and Government of India were awaiting their 
proposals. 


Economic Statistics 

There was another important item on the Government of India’s economio pro- 
gramme on which they bad been able to take final decisions. This was the orgui- 
sation of economic statistics and the economic survey of Ipdia. Thev hea the 
recommendations of the Robertsoii-Bowley Report to work upon and hoped tiiat the 
Government of India would soou be able to announce their deeisions. Sir Geoip 
Schuster emphasised the importance of having accurate statistieal reoords of the 
condition of the progress in the country if any constructive eeooomle plaiiiiiitt was 
to be nodertaken either now or in the future. Ho had so far dealt frith the ine- 
diate programme for Iridia. but it was Dooessiry to view that peofianiM la a 
wider settiDg. The world to-day was undergoing an eoonomie levbbitioo aad that 
must have reactions on India, fbero were two movemente nl work whioh wtn 
oloeely connected. On the one side the process of prodnetioa had beeo ao ea^ 
mooely improved both in indnstiy and agrionlturo that te lesa human wHir w 
Kqnired to torn ont goods neoesaary for world’s eonsnnmtioa. Ihie had enaM • 
state of affain which had the appeacanee overprodnem bnt whkh 
eaeeace was mneh more truly to he icgaided as a ease of undeMheamption m 
to faBnro in the distribution of the pniehesiBg pbwwr. 

On the other ekl^ partly aa h nanlt of .tl3i maMhntneBt between 
tion and ptodaetioa aad part^ fm othar eanam whteb badoossa aa a 
the War, thm wee a mtimg I mdme f tonaidi aeoiiomle nattaaBni haea 
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stnigKle to find • mtrket for increawd produce e?ery oouotry wished to leeure at 
least Its own mai|ket for iMlf. At first sight this ecoDomio nationalism looked like 
an unmiaed evil but further reflection indicated that it was not only necessary but 
good-^£ It was used IQ the increasing production in order that each country may 
plan for Itself a new order m which the purchasing power can be b. tter distributed 
BO that, instead of having great masses of the population unemployed, those that 
were employed might have more leisure. t' / i 


Developing Home Market 

'*India« of ooar8&” oontioued the retiring Finsnee Member, “is not experiencing 
these problems in the same form as the highly industrialised countries like England 
and U'. S. A. In India we are much farther off than most countries from any 
danger of real over-production because there is enormous margin for increase in 
home consumption if the masses are to attain a reasonable standard of living. But 
India’s foreign trade is being very directly affected by those developments and the 
need for concentrating on the improvement of the standard of living in ludia and 
on the developing of the home market is intensified because the growing economic 
nationslism in other countries must mean some redaction in Indirs export markets. 
If I state the problem in this way 1 do not wish to be understood that I am one 
of those who think India's goal ought to be complete economic Bulf-sufficieocy. 
That object could only be attained at a great aacrifiee in the general atandard of 
living. But the course of world development doee iudihate the need for a policy 
for India which must be something different from; the past policy. Wc have to 
take into account not only the increasing restriction, bnt also the iiicresaing uncer- 
tainty of the external markets. On this appreciation, there ought to be four cardi- 
nal stares in Indian policy. First, all possible energy should be devoted to 
developing internal market and improving standard of living in India. 

*'BecoDdly, every possible opportunity should bo tskm to take advantage of 
those external markets io which India's position is secure. Under this head, I 
believe India has enormous . opportunity from her position as a member of the 
British Oommonwealth of Nations. I am convinced that the Ottawa Agreement 
ought to be extended much further in the direction of creating real economic unity 
between the nations of the Briiish Commonwealth. The third feature roust be to 
obtaiu the maximum security io the markets of other c<)untrics by special trade 
agreements and, lastly, the fourth must be to improve India's curopttitive power in 
all markets by increasiug the efficiency of production tod the grade aud quality of 
the produce. 

Bulletinb fob Public Information 


*'There is one other point which 1 must mention. If the Government is to 
carry through plaus of this kind, not only must there be close co-operaiion bet- 
ween the Central and Provincial Governments, but there must also be support from 
and common action by, the public. For this purpw, it is most important that 
there ehould be accurate public knowledge of ecouomic position. 1 hope thsi early 
steps will be Ukea to improve the whole of our statistical organisstioii. W« hats 
been zeoently working to produce monthly bulletins, and statistics and informatum, 
which I hope will be of great value. Four monthly Burners to the end of Deoea^ 
her 1933 have been completed and circulated to the Chambers of Commerce lo oi^ 
that we may know how far this meets their needs. We hope very soon to 
this up so that the bulletin for each month will be available about eight 
the close of the month. This had been a pet project of mine and i regret that it 
has not got into smooth working before I leave . , • .k-. ih* 

^ Sir (feorpe Schuster fioaUy referred to h« statement inihc ^ 

Government of India were fully alive to the concern felt in Bombay as to tte 

diversion of trade from Bombay end tlmt '-W?hl7e hsiS 

what atopa were neceaaarv to guard awmst the danger and tsid . We have been 
W acti^j iS^this matter sioce then and, although 1 rosjw ^ 

(Siiit# MMoel^Vw; 1^ Mtute 70» *»“» Jf» a! 

ttndcrtakinc and that we think developmwtt may be such as to allay some of tht 

>|il*Hilii)iniuiii whieh luira bew felt in tbi* ninttnr. m. 

'I dudl iMfe Indin with tbn |{re.t«t . hu'iiiftf 
1 hiM my Mwiddiw with lodinnn nod ilirongd my iim nna ■ 

•wTmb mm liSte « Indiui in tatnn I wiU do M . 





Frtfiiciil EeaitBic Ctatereicc 


‘ Govenmat of India** ReaoKaliaa 

The Gofmmeiit of Indie, in e reeolntion on the Profineiel Eoonomie OonfBr- 
enee held in New Delhi in the flrat week of April, ennonoeed ler-feeehinif propoaeb 
ittitieting e oo-ordineted policj for eeonomio improvement 

The reiolntion said : The obfeot of the Govern ment of Indie in prppoeing the 
eonlefetoee wee not in eny wey to trench on the fnnetione of the Local Oovern- 
mentf in metten which, nnder the ezieting eonetitation, are under their control, 
hot to eee whether, by mutnal eonanltation, eny common plan of action eonld be 
arrived at and whether the Central Government could amist either by providing a 
elearing honae for information or arrangiog lor separate diBcuBsions or possibly oy 
hel|teg to finance activities which would lead to productive results. 

The first subset which came before the Conference was that of agricultural 
indebtedness. Even before the present eeonomio depression, the extent of agricol- 
tuial indebtedness was recognised as one of the greatest problems with which India 
wu confronted and it has obviously acquired a new Intensity and signiftcanee as 
a result of the fall in prices. This has been recognised by all Provincial Govern- 
ments and in several provinces, legislation has been passed or is under considera- 
tion dealing with the various aspects of the problem. The primary object of the 
cohlereneeln this matter was to provide an opportunity for an exchange of ideas 
between the provinces and to obtain impressions in the light of the most recent 
Information and experience, both as to prevailing conditions and as to the practical 
results of such measures as have been already adopted. These discussions proved 
to be of great value, but it must be emphasised that they are to be r^arded only 
as a pvriiminary review conducted for the purpose of elucidating the lines for 
further enquiry and action. 

AGRICULTUBaL INDEBTEDNESS 

The problem was considered in all its aspects : First, the problem of existing 
indebtedaess and the possibility of scaling down debts ; secondly, the problem (S 
finance In connection with such schemes ; and, thirdly, the problem or providing 
suitable credit machinery for the future and restricting nsurious practices. In 
connection with the second and third problems, consideration was given to the 
possibility of estabiishing land mortgage backs and to the functiona of the 
Agricultural Credit Department of the Reserve Bank. These matters are referred 
to the succeeding paragraphs, but otherwise iu view of the nature of the discuMions, 
no attempt is made in this resolution to formulate final or precise conelusioos. 

The general view of the Conference was that the diversity of the conditions of 
the agricultural classes iu India waa so great^ both in respect of laud tenures and 
general economic status, that any legialatsve measures to afford relief moat be 
primarily provincial, but that, at the same time, it was highly desirable that file 
varioua Local Governments should know what other Local Oovernmenu were doing 
to tackle the situation and that there ahouid be a regular exchange of information 
on this matter. The Government of Intfia are considering the procMure moat likely 
to effect thia pnrpoae in an expeditiona manner. . > 

The Conference examiued the poaaibiltty of devebping land mortgage bann in 
eonneefion with the aapecta of the probtema noted above. Diaenssiooa made u 
dm that the eaaential problem in connection with such iuBtitntioDB iu India lim in 
tto reaiiaation of their aecurity land. Bestrictiona on the trmnafernbiiity of land or 
tighta over land and conaequent expense, uncertainty nod delay in obtaining m 
executing decieea conatiinte n heap of obataclca to the development of such baap. 
OonditiooB in this reapeet vary greatly from province to provinee and the ypippg* 
tifCB of the several proviocea wtte qaite definite in their opinion tbnt the 
of tampering with the land lawa ana increasing the facilitiea for the alienatpi » 
land were eo grert w to oaiwei|A the cdTantem for imwoTiog to ohMerti^ 
to Mouit; M wUch endil omm be obtained, whaterac to powbUttm of fotan 
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dmhiBBaat mj it' n dear that io Ticv of thaie opiniona and dUbnaaoi ii 
eoodilionB, retponsibility for policy at regtrdi oBtablishinis land mortmp banka 
most reat with the provincial Gbrernments. The Clovemineot of India will ba avar 
landy to asaist by giving their technical advice in regard to prov<neial aebemN or 
otherwiae and will see that the Bcserve Bank is organised to do so In the hitnre, 
bot it ia for the provincial Governments to faee Uie fundamental tsaoe and to decide, 
if they dealre to have such institutions, how far it is possible to provide them with 
a ntfiaable aeeority aa a basis for their loans. 

The Agricultural Credit Dept. Of Reberyb Bakk 
In diaeiiBsing the improvement of credit facilities for agricultural operations, tte 
lunetioDB of the Agricultural Credit Dept, of the Reserve Bank came before m 
conference. Thia dept, will of coarse be in contract with all agencies operating for 
agricultural credit joint stock banks, indigenous bankers or moncylendm 
and co-operative emit societies. Oisfmssions at the conference concentrated 
attention on the last mentioned agency. They disclosed the fact that in most 
provinces, the co-operative movement was in difficulties and that in 
eases, the difficulties gave cause for anxiety. Whatever may be the reasons for 
this position, the practical fact which for the present purpose requlwa 
emphasis is that if the Agricoltur>il Credit Dept, of the Reserve Bank is to 
function usefully in relation to agricultural requirementa, it will have to awl it- 
aelf to a considerable extent of the provincial co-operative movement. In order to 
put the board of the bank into a position to make early draisiona for the Inaugura- 
tion of this department, the Government of India have decided to appoint an 
officer on special duty to examine and report what would be 
organisation and in what manner, it may most eflectively work in co-operation w.w 
co-operative banks and other agencies for advancing crwit to agnculturisU and la d 
owners. The Government of India have, for this enecial work, appoinm wr. • 
L. Darlififf 1. 0. 8. an officer who has had prolonged prwticaj JTOnenc* 
operative agricultural cr^it iu the Punjab and who had also studied 
movement in other countries. Mr. Darling will take up his iftnehiiion of 

On the whole question of agricultural indebtedness, the iif th* form of 

the Conference was that while roeasares for dealioc 

special legislation , or otherwise varying with ^*>® i>tUia- 

might be necessary, such measures were eesentislly ^ ' 

lives aod that in the absence of changes 
culturists or in his economic opportnnii 
debts being incurred from the original 
revert to its original state. Such measures, 
nseful purpose, must be supplemented by This^bviously 

character, embodying a policy of economic and .vailable fully to ex- 

raised veiy wide issSee.lt was not possible the t,me^ a^ 

plore all these aspect of the question ^especially such J|^ify|n|r the econo- 

that education and rural betterment schemes should Pj®y . - irround and Indl- 

mio oatlook of the ryot), but the discussions ™ ffX examined, 

eate poesihle method! by which the various Problems could more lu ^ 

There waa oo formal agenda and the SSinidered relevant and important, 

forward for discussion any matter which economic field on 

The following paragraphs deal with certain lines of action in me econom 

which definite condusions were reached. 

Mabketino 

The diaenasion of this ®®bjeot resulted in t^k«n®JJ^ ^^^iT^intensive progn^ma 
tieable measnrea for i®proriDg/be economic w tod animal 

to devebp marketing facilities for the of^sabstintial resulu. The Govern- 

pfodaoes) offers the best immediate PF^®P®®l*,u. conference have amply demons 
ment.of IndU consider that the _ Jot merely j a^tewV “f^^ 

India', fntnn' in the 'face rf >"‘“•'^1 


in the aiwence oi cniroife. eliher'in tte 
hi. economic opportnnitie., they -‘"liWy to iwult ^ w 
.rred from the ori«n.l aW 


trated (he neeceuty for tigorou. ytio°. 

p^oetioo of particnler commoditiee, but ” . . comoetition which 
India's fntnie“n the face of inten.iM onuide 

•eaiceuKof modem eoientiflo and ecpnomie dereiopmeo 

coniitriee. The diaensaiona centred on 


demand, both internal wd 

(b) How can the gap between prices paid by tna ooniomw 


coDomte aeveiop»c«« ^ 
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tad mm oppottaaiHaa for ladka innmIm in tha Britiah auvU (ootafalf for Umm^ 
barter, cia). of whidi it ia fitall/ impoitaal that lodia aboaid taka fiw adtaataaa 
Iha OofmaMot of lodia eooiider that it ia a matter of the OBoat anaat import* 
aaoe that all puaaiUe atepe ahoald be takeo to eo*ordioate a plaa or apriealtaral 
protetkw for lodia aa a whole aod tl^ hate therefore dedded, ia amamcat with 
the oooelaiion reached in theae disooBeiooe. to propoee to the Pro? iodu Oofanmeota 
that a OPoforenoe diall be held at the earliest poasible date of the Profiodal Diwo» 
tore of AeriooUare aod laod reteoae offioeri to diseoia what meuaiea eao be takaa 
Id this direction. It ia important that sooh measorea as are immcdiatalr pooaitMa 
ahoald be taken before the sowing season for the nett cold weather. 

InDIAH TjUOD Ck>lfMlB8IOVSIS 

Among the plans for the detelopmeot of a market for Indian prodnetSt it shonld 
also be recoded that the Ooeeromeot of India hate now decided aetifslr to resoma 
the programme for the appointment of Indian Trade OomoiBiioDera in foreip 
eoantriee which had been temporarily snspended aa part of the eoooomf campaign. 


Capital Pboobaiocb 
Aa a meana of improeiog ecooomte eqnipmer 


Aa a meana of improeiog tne ecooomte equipment of the eonntry and ineiden- 
tally of increaaiog the pnrehaaing power by oisiribating employment daring this 
period of depreeeion, the Conference also considered the eeope for central aipendl- 
tnre on pubuo worli of tarions kinds. The present ooeasion to partionlarly oppor* 
tone for snoh a policy in view of the fact that money can now to torrowed at on- 
naoally low ratoa and that land, labonr, material, eto.| are mnch dieapff thaa ion 
were a few years ago. A general review was accordingly undertaken of the p^l- 
bilities in this direction. The review covered a wide field. Irrigation, to» by can^ 
and tube wells, reclamation of water Ingeed ar^ and prMpeota of declr* “ 
scheme in the virions provinces were discnssed and rmnlts compared, 
attentioo waa directed to road development aod the view was pneralif 
if in terms of the road resolnticin which has now toen aanetioned by 
legielatare. grants to the Provinces from the "Bosd Fund can be ntll^tod for m 
service of loans raised for the constmction of roads, 
roade so conatruoted, this will be a great indncement for the 
to put forward eomprebenaive plans. It was nott 

tb. Bitter <rf oapiul oproditun mn.t come fcom ‘fi? b.ra 

febeac will be To rcpeot of profinci.1 wWeh ibw 

been asked to snpplv, as early as possible, forecasts of these schemes wnic n^ 

consider will be, in a broad sense, protfctlve. The been 

eigne that the weakening proceasea of the increasing ® 

cheeked, mav provide an opportunity when a comparatively ama . * , -nil 

form of eapital expenditure by Government, mighOy '“ET®®*??* jJmj bnstily 
cooBqMoaj 00D.7mpti00 i... b^?d?D of wbiA wfll 

prepared simemee may leaa to very oonsiderablo lo^ ni»naraiorv work must not 
Lf. to be boro, by tbe U.-p.y« rf the be 

be Meaped. For tU. roHOo, it i. w^dltow mey be 

prepercdiM mwo m poeubla eo tlat gM^mtioB of *.A 

determined without undu^ delaying the neoesiary detaiea p pn» 
sehemB 

Ifdustbul Bbbbabch 

Aa the attention of Ihe Conference W primarily 

problems, tbe main lines of Government The vital impor- 

It aeai. of protection wdothOTia ww not fully 

ten of tbie tide cl ceonoaic JSLjB-^SJboioc aeriwt lor .jriorfiiiirt 

lU own Mke and M e awo. qf »i«;TO" 1LA!1. hStoctria m e .opplaMet 
ptodoea. At tbe isaa tiaa^ tbe derdwawt « «*“«• 

to agricultural opesatiooa waa considered. was ilistinsasil 

Bpeeial ntlention was given to on the Snee of th e ImfiM 

of eetabllsbing a oentml onraoiealioa for *5*® PJfCun* of the provlnolal lepicM^ 
Owncil ol Agrieultoril fSt a «n£»l cteariag^aaa of 

tivm was that the moat «»g®l*®^ .{“t TindStiSj develop hjA fo 

fodartrial inteBIgnooa which yold keep 2 2®®®;^^ idftet to 

Indie ud oUmc eoantriee end be in • ?«**»» V" mw"— 
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tiie iadottritlifto tod penoot teekiog m iadattrial opening. Iha.foootiona of inch 
an inetitniion might be somewhat as follows : 

(1) Oolleetion and dissemination of indnstrial intelligeaee. 

(2) Collsbontion with profiocial Directors of indnstries and indnstrislists in all 
nattm relating lo indantrial research. 

0) Publication at intervals of bulletins relating to indnstrial roseareh and other 
matters Gonneoted with indnstrial development. 

(4) Assistance to indnstrislists in India by giving advice and making suggestions 
as to the directions in which research should be undertaken. 

, (5) To collaborate with various organisations of Central and Local Governments 
with a view to ensuriug that specifications prepared or issued by them provide u 
far as possible for industrial standardisation. 

(6) To assist in the organisation of industrial exhibition in India. 

The oflScer at the bead of such an institution could also be charged with the 
duty of organising the future Industries Conferences. 

The Government of India have decided to establish a Central Bureau on the 
above lines and in order to give it an esseatially practical character and to ensure 
that it shall keep in close contact with tbe industrial market and current busineM, 
It is proposed that the Bureau should be attached to the Indian Stores Department 
the establishment of which bas already had a very marked effect in promoting the 
development of Indian industries. 

While a plan on these lines seems likely to meet the most immediate practical 
requirements, the Government of India do uot fail to recognise that further public 
assistaoee for the promotion of industrial research may be neces ary. Occasions 
may arise when ad hoe grants to scientific institutions for research on a special 
problem may be required, while in tbe case of one particular induBtry-*the sugar 
industry— they have already acknowledged the need for tbe establishment, with the 
Government support, of a Central Research Institute. 

In this connection it may also be recorded that the Government of India have 
decided to give a grant for sericultural research and another grant for the enooa^ 
agement of the handloom industry. Experience gained from the working of the 
Central Intelligence Bureau described above may indicate what are the needs for 
further sieps in the way of iodustrial research. 

Economic Bubvbys and STATiuncs 

In this connection, the Government of India took advantage of the presence of 
the provincial representatives to discuss with them the report by Doctor Bowl^ 
and Mr. Robertson on the scheme for an economic ceuBus of India with special 
reference to the census of production and the reorganisation of statistics. As that 
report had only just been received and as the Goverument of India had consequently 
not bad an opportunity to study it, no definite decisions were reaehed and m 
report will be dealt with separately. The general opinion was however recorded 
that an improvement of the organisation for tbe collection and distribution of econo- 
mic information was urgently desirable and that for the formulation of an economic 
poli^, a reliable survey of tbe existiog conditiouB was ueoessary. It was notM in 
particular that the recent restoration of inland railborne statistics had ton of ^ 
greatest value to Provincial Governments in dealing with problems in jmimecuon 
with their crops and particularly to the Punjab in respect of wheat. In this conneo- 
tioo, the steps taken by the very Provincial Governments to set up advisory ooto- 
mio boards or boards of economic enquiry were discussed and the results oompared. 

Conclusion 

The steps covered by the deeislons noted above are to be rmtded as 
a oo-ordinated policy lor eoonomio improvement, while the Ooufereoce itself om • 
special sifmifieance as a reoognltiou of the fact that for the proper ueyelopaaent m 
•udi a policy, close eo-opmtto between to Central ana the Proviimiu Gov^ 
nenta ia necessary. 13ie Goverameot of India with to put on reeord their .o^vi^ 
thm that to Ooolerenoe hta assved a very uaeful purpose la enabling wem w 
consider to whole.raage of to l^ity of the problems in the eoonomio apbera w 
to express their thaw to the Ptovioeia! Govern menta for aendiog Demosis u 
their Government to npresent tom at such abort notioe. 



The AD India Economic Confmice 

17th, BB88I0K^ANNAdiALAINAGAR^-2nd, to 5th, JANUARY 1B54 

Economic Conference wns held at the Aiaem. 
the Annamalal Uoifereity at Annamalainaffar, Obidambaram on the 
conti^ttd tilt the 5th. January, under the preaideoey of Mr 
Charleo D. Thompom, M. a.. Profeasor of Economies, Allahabad UnirerStjf “ “ 

Welcome Address 

Rao Bahadur S. E, Ranganadhan, m. a., i. e. b., Vice-Chancellor and the 
Ghairmau of the Reception Committee, read the welcome address. He said i-. 

Since when prices beKsn to fall, it has not been possible for the culiirators 
to repay their loans, and a good many have not been able to pay even the interest 
due on the loans. Indebtedness has been the bane of Indian agriculture— our most 
important industry, and with the burden greatly iucreaaed at present, measures to 
deal with the situation are more than ever imperative. Whatever Government may 
be able to do in the matter, a great deal depends on the people themselves, and it 
is to the popular movement of co-operatioii that one looks lor the inauguration of 
right policies. Unfortunately, the co-operative movement itself is hampered by 
many difficulties, chief of which is the questiou of overdues. It looks as though 
paralysing effects of indebtedness have touched the very agency which was 
intended to relieve indebtedness. While the individual borrowers are not able to 
repay their loans to the primary societies, they in their turn find it impossible to 
meet their liabilities to the central iostiiatious. 

It is gratifying to find that the cooperative movement is one of the subjects to 
be discussed at this Conference. 1 trust that you will be able to suggest measures 
which, while serviug the ends of co-operation, will be in harmony with the larger 
economic life of the country. 

Ano^er question which is to be discussed at this Conference is the promlem of 
population. The increase of the poputaiion during the decade 1921 -HI by over 10 
per cent is alarming io view of the extremely low standard of living. To a country 
where the average income of the whole population is none too high and where the 
rate of economic development has been none too fast, ibis is bound to 'je an event 
of serious consequence. Our present difficulties as well as the nofiiace of the future 
point to the uecessity for proper adjustments in order to cope with the situation. 

One of the most interesting ideas which has become familiar to us in recent 
years is the idea of planning. We have suffered an unplanned economy long enough 
to know that a hap-hazard and empirical disposition of economic forces though it 
might ensure economic welfare under favourable conditions has an inherent tenden- 
cy to break down in critical periods. What is needed is a plan, which while pro- 
perly appreciating the direction and degree oi change will provide for responsive 
adjustments Hiereio. A comprebeiisive study is essential for the formulation of any 
programme of economic development and the announcement by the Governmeot of 
India of the appointment of a Committee of eiperis to make an economic survey 
of India is particularly gratifying. The Conference has chosen Economic planning 
«nd Economic Survey” ac the current topic for discuBeion, »nd your delib«r.uoiiB 
in which we are glad to learn that Dr. Robertson wiil pan ici pate, will, I am surp, 
be M considerable vainc both to that commit^ and to ,,,, 

It ii often uid that in regard to the diBgnoeis of economic ^onblee and tta 
prescription of snitable remedies, there is much vsnanM ***“ 
experts. One pomible explanation of thU divergency “'y 

^UeetionB, notably thoce relating to currency and fioeoce, ere largely poliUiw* rob* 
fice. in iLdta m2e^Kn”n otSer countries, baa a moat ^ 
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•QfTffeitioDB BhonJcl be highly UBefal not only to those who are reBponsible for the 
admioistratioo of the country but to every inteliiKent citizen who is in theBO days 
eailed upon to understand and pass judgment on various economic questiona. 


Prasideatial Addrata 

After inauraraUon by H. E. Sir Qeorge Frederick Stanley, Governor of Madras, 
Professor C, D, Thompson* delivered his presidential address. The following is the 
text of his address 

Is economics an exact science in any such sense as physics or chemistry f Is 
it even an exact descriptive science such as botany or zoology in some of their 
branches ? For ail its use of business terms, is it even a practical science sa<^ as 
engineering, or medicine, or agriculture ? 

Can economists build bridges across the abyss of depression ? Gao we create a 
tougher and mure elastic substance for our money 7 Can we grow a new spemes of 
cotton to resist falling prices ? Gan we inoculate a nation against the disease of a 
feverish and unequal circulation of its wealth 7 The physicist has controlled the 
giant forces of flowing water and electric power, but we economists are asked to 
control still greater forces— the lust for profits, the Inst for power itself. 

The world to-day is like the man who spent his time inveighing against doctors 
until he fell ill, and sent for ail the doctors in the town. When one of ibis friends 
protested that he had had no faith in doctors, he replied, *fNo, and when 1 get 
well I will kill them all, if they do not come and cure me now 1” 

For many years the world has been breaking the laws of health and now it is 
blaming the economists for not prophesying all its ills, and is begging them to cure 
it. Doubtless the world will also recall the proverb, that while doctors disagree, the 
patient perishes 1 The world is demanding that economists deliver results, and econo- 
mists are much divided. But in spite of criticisms, fair and unfair, the doctors con- 
tinued to perfect their science until their word is law in their own field. Yet the 
really good doctor is the first to admit how little he knows of the hnman body. Let 
ns see whether today in this Conference we can make one or two steps toward per- 
fecting our science. At the same time, let us admit our failures and stop disagree- 
ing amongst ourselves, and see whether we cannot command respect for those 
things which we claim that we do know. 

Even economics has not been void of achievements. Two economic doctors, 
Oresme and Gresham, discovered the specific cause of a whole group of currency 
diseases long before economists were heard of. Quesnsy, himself a physician, and 
his friend Tnrgot, might have saved France from the revolution, but the aristocracy 
reused to swallow the bitter medicines, which could alone have saved them. And 
the English economists advised the tonic of free-trade, which though one may argue 
that it was only profitable for Great Britain at that time, kept the patient in gt^ 
health for more than half a century. 

It would seem that if economies is to cure the world’s ills it must understand 
the causes, it must be able to state the remedies in no uncertain voice, and it mast 
be able to show that the expected resnits followed the use of the remedies, at 
iMt in some cases. In short, it must become au exact science. 

What ia meant by an exact soieuce 7 

1. Exact description or definition. 

2. Exact measurement. 

3. Exact laws inferred either from exact measurements or from exact experiments. 

4. The ability to foretell by means of these exact laws and results of fntnre 
experiments or measurements. 

5. The verification and modification of these laws by testing their resutM under 
new oonditioos. 


Experiments are not necessary to exact science. Astronomy ia an exact science 
in which no experiments can possibly be made. Man can only wait for astronomical 
obliges and measure them so uarefuKy that he is able to foretell many future 
ohanges. Bo exact is astronomy that the time and place of eolij^ can be 
predicted to within a fraction of a min ate or a fraction of a mile. But even iwn 
there ia a smaii margiu of error. It must be noted that ^exact’ meant 'exact within 
certain iimita.’ i . 

It is necessary to repeat this because it is so often suggested that eoonomi^ 
cannot become exact become it oauuot make experimenta. Ecooomics m 
• laoUj in the position ol astronomy in having to wait lor changes and i 
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MtzoDOmer is sble to’predfct CiSf tSirii mw? 
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prtwo.emisis.toMt, Pr^essor Iniof; Pisber has Mid tbst if we wk {he'swst 



to toil hew lone his motor will last. Atk him how much rain wilf fall in Jolj. or 
o« spy particular day in July. If hit science is applied to the ordinary probleiiis 
Of life, we find mat physics 18 not much more exact than economics. We question 
whether the laws of wages have railed if equal wages are not paid for equally hard 
work, or if one income rises high above others. Yet we do not tell the physicist 
that the law of gravity has failed if an air-plane rises from the ground, nmr do we 
blame him when it crashes. We believe there are physical laws in spite of these 
happenings. 

In botany and zoology also experiments are made, but very little forecasting is 
done. The zoologist would be astonished if he were asked to prophesy the uniAier 
of books on economics which would be eaten by white ants next year. The botanist 
cannot foretell how many roses a rose-bush will bear. He cannot tell ihe reanlts 
of his ordinary experiments. The biologist makes a great number of breeding 
experiments and selects those results which suit his purpose : He osn eiperiment 
with guinea-pigs bat when he comes to man on whom he cannot experiment he hat 
to be content with statistics. But the economist who must always make all his 
experiments with man is in a worse position than the physicist would have been, 
if he had to determine the laws of gravity by dropping cats, or to gam all his 
knowledge of trajectories from pole- vaulting. 

Even if we exclude forecasting and experimenting, by which it is fashionable to 
test the progress of science, we still leave the tests of ezact description, except 
measurement, and exact laws. We have now great libraries of descripiive ecouoinics. 
We are banning to have in some countries great masses of fairly exact statistics 
which descend upon us like rakiugs of hay from a bay-loading machine, faster than 
we can epread them out or pitch them into order. But we have not even 
bf^un to deeeribe economic phenomena as accurately as the botsnist and toe 
zoologist have described the characteristics of orchids or butterflies, when diyiaiog 
them into families and species. This decade, for the first time, the United otaies 
Bureau of the Census has attempted to classify all the conn ties of the 
according to percentages of various crops grown or the produce of dairy les or orcliarai. 
This has meant the accurate definition of various types of laud utilization in lerma of 
measurable data. Before we can have either experiments or forecasting, before wa 
can have exact laws, or even exact descriptions, it is necessary to have wet 
measurements. Mere counting may be enough for descriptions of 
such as numbers of petals and stamens, but not for determiuing relatiooship. 
To me it appears that exact measurement is the great need of 

We luireW meaeuriog with money, and it ie a» if we •!»<* 
an elMtie, an elaitio that eomo one wae pailnig, •omyne f SSitic wia 
measure accurately. But we have somehow persuaded 

a good measure. We have kept on repeating other ^****\K® - h--. 

thTnga b«ng equal", when othlw thinge couia not be equiil. . J* 

Men forgotbmto repeat that magic charm and m,SSn«» to ch^ the 

gottM its meaning. It i. quite obeioue ttat we need ““J ™ 


uonqy meaante, when t^t ‘measure changee more or 
mists used grain and labour as measures. Bicardo was csrelui to 


The early econo- 
distinguish bet- 

nsea grain and labour as measures. xvi«.»v terms of labour, 

mooey-reots and graio-rents. They tried ® xk- firai steo 1 

I think, it is absolutely esseutial to get back to their Iqp 

would advocate is that wo should look behind ^ George Bernard 

floode and the labour. Wo have beeu Imng in a money ilwsioo. uw^e «rnara 
Bhaw haa laid that at the World Economic Oouforenoe every uation waa iryi g 
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M how miioh pi^ noMf tt could get, tnd how manj goodc it could gife iwftj. 
.Jwit «• the Freodi police bud thdr motto ‘Look lor the women !” we niiet he 
eoBilMlIf teffing our pupOe, ‘Look to the goodi, look to the labour !’* 

MsAerrftgtfSNT OF PB1CE8, Labour AND Leisube 

It economiee ie to he of any uie to the world we must answer every question in 
lerae of goods And .labour as well as in terms of money. We must state the n- 
suite of every eponOinic change in money, in goods, and In labour. We must mea- 
eun in difibrent kinds of goods, in food-grains, in metab, in agricultural products, 
and in nOn-agrieoltural ptoucts. We must measure in labour-time and in labous 
power. To a oeruin extent we have done this. We have spoken of money wages 
nd real wages. We have divided the index number of wages prices to determine 
an index of real wages. We have spoken of ontput-per-capita and ontpnt-per-hour 
and wages-per-honr. Professor Fisher has emphasisoa the relation between interest 
in money and interest in goods when prices change. But we need to do this conti- 
nuously, and to state the results of every problem in terms of goods and in terms 
of btonr. When prices were fairly steady we were lulled into forgetfulness, and 
now that they are rocking and swaying we are ail at sea 1 Take value, for exam- 
pia We eay that value tends to be equal to the cost of production. But how do 
we measure thb cost of production ? In money ? The prices of two countries may 
be very different. In goods then ? In what goods ? In goods nsed by the Isbonr- 
rers ? The same goods may be earned by the labourer in one country with many 
more hoars of worx. Then the real wages per hour will be higher in the country 
with shorter hours. If prices are also lower in that country then it is just possible 
tbat money wages per hour may be the same in both countries. But equal hours 
may not mean equal work. If the bbourers work harder in the country with 
shorter hours and lower prices, it is possible^ though not likely, t^t 
equal gooda received or equal real wages may measure equal energy spent 
And if we abo assume that the same expenditure of energy results in the 
same production iu the two places, then the two costs of production will be 
the same in terms of energy and m terms of other gooda which can be exchanged 
for those produced ; but the costs of production will not be the same in terms of 
l^ur-hours nor in terms of money. Ths money cost and the time cost will be 
greater in the country with longer hours and higher prices. The problem is, of 
course, far from being solved. We have yet to determine what would happen if 
the two countries were to trade with one another. Would the more efficient country 
find its prices rising and its hours of labour increasing, and would wages increase 
more or less than hours of work, more or less than prices 7 Would the less effi- 
cient country decrease its money wages and its prices in proportion in order to 
meet the competition, or would unemployment reduce hours and wages, so that real 
waM were lowered ? It is possible that the capitalists of both countries may 
p^t, while the labourers of both suffer. And this is only one of many basic 
awumptions which might have been made 1 

Moreover, we have not considered the value of leisure in the country with the 
shorter hours. The leisure hours are a great part of the labourer's real wages. We 
can remove some of the reproach that we do not measure human welfare, if we 
measure the value of leisure. In terms of money this must be priced at the wage 
per hour for the working hours. This would mean that the real wage in terms of 
monqy would be measum by all a man’s working hours multiplied by bb wage per 
hour. The only difficult with this measure wouB be in cases of enforced idleness, 
or enforced overwork. Measurement in terms of goods is especially necessary when 
the relative value of two currencies is changing. 

Ooniider the question of our trade witib Japan, when Japan had reduced the 
value of the yen. It was then possible for Japan to reoiice the price of cotton 
cloth in India in terms of rupees. If Japan reduced .the price of cloth by one-third, 
possibly she might be able to doable the sale of that grade of cloth. In that 
Japan would get 33 per cent more money from &dia than before, while India 
would get l(Xr per cent mote cloth from Japan. But whatever the exact ilgnM 
Japan could not get more mpesa from India than before unless India boagbt 
cloth which had inereased by norejthan the fall in price. 

On the other handi our tesjff bad not been increased, Japan would almost otf- 
taiuly have coatioited to boy raw ootton in India since Inoia’a cotton is of the gme 
required to manufsotuie. the olOlfa ibe sells to India. Japan would have to buy 
moce cotton from lodb probably at a hiidiff plRoe. Therefore, the moaAy wbicd 
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japatt 9^ to iBdift would inoteaie moio than the law cotton which India aold to 
Japan* u the mw cottoned the cotton goods be both meunred atony fli^prioei 
between the two aets of pri^, then India Has nined in floods and in money. On the 
oiber hand, if a number of Indian mills ha?e^eeomo idle and the laboncers unem- 
ployed, or their wages flreatly redneed, it is e? ident that the tsIuc of Indian labonr hu 
bera Mueed and it la poasible that this loss is flreater than the gain. The problem 
cannot be solved completely without knowiofl the exact value of all the rationa 
between goods and labour and rupees and the ^ea. It is also necessary to know 
whether real wages have been reduced in Japan and to consider the long period of 
leaotions. Has Japan made a present to India at the expense of her labourers ? If 
S0| can ^e continue to do so ? Are her labourers more effioioOt than those of India T 
And. if so, how can Indian industries best be forced or stimulated to increase their 
efficiency ? It la evident that the -answers to all these questions depend upon 
measuring in goods and in labour. 

Need fob Cobbency Stability 

In all the above examples, we were dealing with only one or two kinds of fl<^s 
wheareas in moat practical problems it is necessary to deal with many kinds of goods. 
It is evident that wo cannot get very far aoleas we can stabilize our currency, so 
that money will actually measure either goods or labour. Since money cannot mea- 
sure all kinds of goods and all goods are made by labour, it might seem mow 
reasonable to let money measure a fixed quantity of labour. There are various kinds 
of labour but it might be possible to make a rupee equal a certain number of Hours 
of the moat unskilled labour, such as the labours of coolies or 
cutters. Then the wages of every other kind of labour would 
how far it has risen in the scale of efficiency. But we should 


lor KBeems mipusHiiui«3 w u* -- - » . . ttand- 

Stabilize money, « possible, in terms of goods. ^Id 

ard of value. It has become too small a part of “uSr 

euiW hoarded. It i« therefore euch a narrow base that KX-'T.ndard ^ 
eqaifibriam upon it. The ideal would appear to be a tab^ar rtandard lo^^ wnw 
the metallic exchange value of paper money would be **} mimhAr ainoe 
tade?Mmbe“ of price.. The*^ Siffloulty is to 6“^ ZnW 
different prices are more important to different ^ num- 

Atsociation was first started there was a proposal to make a Rrtpliic»l woei ^ 
ber lor differeot jtlace. ill India. _ For th? averaae price 



a^aele. may be cheaper there. »ri^^ 

changes in one price balance changes in ^ nnmSer ia that the changes 

PMda^to be instigated. The diffienU, w.A Oo,^. 

mnet be made by some official aod to know exactly 

meat ia manipnlatiog the value of PA*that thev can make at least an 

what money means in terms of concrete goods, so that tney can 

effort at forecasting prices and costs. . ^ ^ Ciurt War- 

^ A better proposal*^ from t^e practical AssoSation. Thia is that 

burton who was formerly an editor of ° number of pounda of 

the unit of money should always be least ten or twen^ 

oottOD plus a fixe^l number of pounds of iron ^ on w ai advanW ^ 

of the staple nw materials. flactuatioos, and should therefore 

stabilising the prices which allow the , within smaller limits; but of tito 

atabilite all other prices which United Ststes h^ 

latter result we cannot be quite sure. ^?® -ugn the Federal Farm Board 

an unusual opportnuity to introduce ® ^ cotton under President 

had puroham)d enormous ouautities preaidency, thstt^ 

and it is possible that such a change ® „ J oat for making the 

it is more profitable that h® would have been turn^ o ^ “5®!^; 

&‘Sag^jr‘riui‘ u sMu ssa- 

siraKKSjst? 
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Pito, tb^ OewllplMtiM might onuwMme of dM 'diffleiritto ol bimaUliim 
OB B •man mie. It It, ojf oonn^ ooly the ratios, between 'a lew grailea ol the 
•ame Oomm^itiea that would be dm. TUm ratio between wheat pridee and eotton 
races would not km died at all, but only the quantities wltioh In oombination w^d 
be an^paed for the unit ol ennen^, either paper or a token eoin. 

But sioee it is^dimeult to persuade people to take mote than one step at a time 
and the abote plan dow m? olfe oertsin soministratiTe diffioulties, it appears to me^ 
^ present, to adToeste what may be ealM a symmetallle 
buflidu standard. This le similar to Mr. Warbnrton’s plan eioept that a snmll 
number ol metals are substituted tor the lonaer list ol raw materials. The unit ol 
rarnney, dther paper or token coin like the rupee, would be exchangeable for a 
fixed number ol grama ol gold plot a fixed number ol gtaint ol aiWer plus a fixed 
number ol ounces ol rapper plue a fixed nnmber ol pounds ol Iron, and possibly 
other metala. It ehould be easy here in India, where we have already been exchang- 
ing the rupee lor a fixed quantity ol gold buttion. to say, that we ihould now ex- 
wfoge it for a smaller quantity ol gM bullion plus a smaller quantity ol ailver 
bullion plus fixed qaantir.tes of other metals. It would not be diffioult to establlab 
Btatistiqally tbe particular oombination ol any given set ol metala whiob would have 
kept prices most nearly atable in the past, whether stability is interpreted as reduc- 
ing to a mipimum either the abeolute or the relative deviations, or the sqoarea ol 
these deviatiooe. If we find that a particular eombinaiion ol qnantitiee ol a certain 
set of metals would have kept pricea nearly atable in a number of difibrent oonntriei 
and also in different periods, the argument lor that particular combination ol 
metala would lie very ^ strong. It would, ol course, be neoeBssry to mage some 
allowance for the possible money demand for these metals and the fall in thd money 
demand lor mid. But if, goverumenta and banks continued to keep reaerves largely 
in gmd, M they could do by calenlsting the value of the eombinatiou of metala 
penMi^Iy in terms of gold, the change in the demand for the various metala 
would be comparatively small. If no combination of metals proves to have out- 
standing value, then I would suggest that the quantity of each metal used be 
longiuy m proportion to the quantity which ia annually produced. It cannot be 
cmi^aaised too strongly that this system is free from all the diffieultiee ol bimeta- 
Hitm and that it works antomatioally and is not dependeut upon the arbitrary 
deeiaioo of any official, so that it Is easy for banka and ^dealers to make the nece- 
ssary ealottlatiooB and lorecasta. It ia true that it would not smooth out all tbe 
fluotnations of prioM and might even cause some new wtiokles of its own, but it 
would make impossible any such wholesale slaughter of debtors, as oeeurred in 
recent years. I do not think there is any need to wait for international co-opera- 
tion in the adoption ol such a scheme, but 1 would point that the present, when 
many great nations have abandoned the gold standard, is an un-parslleled opportu- 
nitv for the introduction ol a better standard. It is also a great opportunity to 
BtabiliM the dollar.ponnd ratio at five dollars to one pound, instead of an awkward 
ratio like 4B6 and a fraction, as Jevona advised more than sixty years ago, when 
the dollar was off gpld after the American Civil War. As jfor the rupee aterliog 
ratio, I have not quite been able to understaud why there is so much agitation just 
now to r^nce it to Is. 4d. in British paper, when it Is already around Is. in gold. 
The la. 6d. ratio has now k>een sanctiOed by about nine years’ usage whereaa the 
Is. 4d. ratio had been sanctioned by sixteen or seventeen years of use. But if it 
is now necessary to inflate the ropes still farther in order to save the Indian culti- 
vators from their creditors, a change of only 2d. sterling or 1.4d. gold will hardly 
be Buffioient. If the Indian farmer ia bit, so ia tbe British I think it would be hi 
better to agitate for the stabilisation of both tbe rupee and the pound on a sym- 
metallic standard at such a level as to raiae pricea aa much as necessary to relieve 
the burden of debts. 

Even the physicist has trouble with expanding and contracting measnres. For 
many ol his experiments, he needs a room with absolutely constant temperature. 
He oas even invented a machine to bring the temperature of a room back to the 
level lie desires whenever it starts to fluctuate. Such a machine we too must build 
with our multiple corFdatlon, whether it be symmetallism or a tabular standard 
based on raw materials. 

But 00 matter how. much the mouey measure may be perfected, we shall stilj 
need other measures. Other aeienoes have not been content with one kind ol 
measure, nor have thqy secured perfection in a dav. Think ol the long devdopmrat 
from the hour glass to the modern machiiies whieu measure thonsandus of seconds I 
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lUnk ol the timmoineten, buometere. fpeedometen, gelfanoaieten, mauam of 
eteotriefty, of steam preasare, of the efficiency of eogine— of the bewilderioK array 
of units of measuremenf, such as foot pounds, horse-power, candle-power, watte, 
amperes^ killowatt-hours, cueecs, and many others. We, too, must be measuring 
the efficiency of the human engine in turning fuel into work, and the man-power 
generated, and the electrical energy used up in mental work. We are already using 
tneir chronometers in timing human fatigue, though perhaps the scientific manage- 
ment expert would scorn to be called an economist I 

Medicine, too^ which deals with man is inventing now measures. It bmu long 
ago with temperature when it discovered that the whole range of life and death lay 
within len narrow degrees from i)5 to 105. it also measures pulse and respiration, 
but these were not enough. It has gone on to ova counts, to blood cell counts and 
to basic metabolism. By measuring the heat in the brenth, it has diacorered that aome 
people burn faster than others. And what is these but the rate of cooeampiioa f la 
il uol already one measurement of the efficiency of the human engine ? We are bmra 
to all Use measurements of all tlie sciences I We shall use them all, and we ahali yet 
discover the true fountations of things which perplex us sorely now. .fust as medicine 
discovered that the range of life lay between 95 and 103 degrees, perhaps, when we 
have perfected our measurements, we may learn the limits of economic life. We 
shall know the limits of price fluctuation within which small banks and small far- 
mers may live and thrive, and the limits of minimum wage and miiiimuiu income 
beyond which individual hopes and individual liberty must perish ! 

Biologists, too. have used many measurements such as the cephalic index and 
nasal index of anthropology, the birth-rates, marriage-rates and survival rates oi 
vital statistics, and all the statistical coefficients of biometry, but they do not claim 
to have solved completely the problem of evolution. 


Measurement in Economics 

Economics likewise has never stood still. ’ It long ago began *{» 
tics. It soon began to adopt the statistical raelhods «>/ SS 

fnndameotal measures of quality, time, distance and a e e«cUy the 

fundamental measures of physics,— mass, time, space and 

economists did not know physics, even of . ®°"V'^^ViI^*^Writii‘ntified laKor 
astrav We failed when we tried to combine these elements. vVe luiniineu laTOur 

“ub’^im^We did no? know ‘.hat work is of .be 

energy is both Mtcntial and kinetic, that raising a bu li ^ 

foodpains and the troininK of sludenle are .ime d£« 

used the word efBcieney, bat we did not know ‘I*** '* foraot ib.t when 

as power, and that it was equal to work per time. We ; „,^uot!on. We paaa 

we apoke of quantity we meant quanuty per f'™®* *? * »ii«enee to quantity In 

from quantity on hand in the to qua^y >n 

prooeas of production, and so to always demand per 

of time. We forget that demand and ,tarted to speak of distance from 

unit of time aud supply per unit of time, we sia ^ 

the market, but we soon turned it into i ® We*Btarted with the market 

ther, except when we dealt with local reg^ion (or the world.) We 

in a central city and then extended it I j„gionrand added in a soft vwoe 

said that prices tended to equality in this ^ ® We admitted, after 

that this perfection was prevent^ by co^ bv^costs of trasporutioo. And 

Von Thuien, that rents could be ‘xhe specialists 

then we forgot all about these costs ® economics of trsnsport But 

did not forger. They developed whole ®w. . oow that Miss Joan 

we did not allow these to influence our theoiTT. It » y 1^ imperfect competltliw. 
^binson and others have begun to work on to eor^dreaming retotoc. 

We had to wait for the We wore facing a problem jo to 

But p«h.pj w. were not w mu<* ^ “Xmetton Shieh esen phyri- 

relativity of time and space and the transiornia . ^ 

uas only now begun to pof®®*^® .<1 vtfe in still greater dlfficuUy. ws 

When we came to problems of aoceioratlon, ^ ^ noiforsB rato wd 

failed to distinguish litween wTXo 

at changing rates. Or, if we made tot «to to whiA 

tlw eh.^ “iTte wu • detietion fron » epcediH op ot . 

be ran to ntnni, o* whether there weee pem— ■ 
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gndiial flowinn: down. Or il we remembered to tay whioli, we were apt to forfet 
whieh we eeid t 


Sorely it it eetential to dittingmah between acferal anderlying aitnationa before 
we diaenaa a problem in detaiL 

I. Pint, we bare the hypothetical atatiootry atate where birth-ratea and death- 
ratea, oonanmption, prodnoiion, and atoeka hold orer, wealth* popnlation and ferti- 




.2. Second* we have the equally hypothetical oaae where all the flnetuationa are 
forekoown and foreaeen. For example* there might be an annual aeaaooal change 
which waa abaolntely regular, but there might also be a regular cycle of three and 
w half yeara, ao that ev<^ change would re^t itaelf Juat once in aeven yeara. In 
thia caa^ we ahould have apeenlative trade between country and country and 
atoring from year to year, but all ao accurately oaleulated, that there could be no 
nnforeaeen profita or loaaea. 

3. Third, we come to the caae where the flnetnationa are unloreaeen and there- 
fore the calculationa cannot be accurate, but we auppoae that the average wealth 
and popnlation and the averagea of all the other phenomena remain the aame if 
taken over a long period. There would now be unforeaeen profita and loeaea, but 
they would cancel each other in the long run. In all these three caaea there have 

: • t.1 j 


4. In the fourth ease we suppose that new ideas operate to increaae wealth. 
The coat of production decreasea in terms of labour-time, and the changes in the 
other phenomena may be examined nnder variona aasnmptiona concerning the 
reactions on population and leisure-time. It is probable that profits exceed loaaea 
and that population increases, though not io proportion to wealth or leisure or 
education. 


5. Fifth, there is the case of decay, where wealth decreases, old arts are lost, 
and probably popnlation and culture decrease, though not so lepidly as wealth. 
This ia a poasibility which has been all too little investigated, and whose results 
must vary with the causee of decay. 

The first and second caaes are entirely imaginary, but are essential points of 
departure, just as a knowledge of hydrostatics is an excellent foundation for 
hydrodynamics. 

Still other measures must be introduced if we are to make economics a 
dynamic science. Already a number have been put into use, such as the ratio of 
agricultural to non-agricultural prices, and the ratio of the production of other 
commodities to the production of gold. Professor Fisher has introduced the ‘Wantab’ 
which is equivalent to the marginal utility of a unit of money, as the unic of wan- 
tabiliiy or desirability. Many tentative laws have been snggested by statistics. It 
has been found that the trade of any town with the neighbouring cities varies direct- 
ly as their populations and inversely as the square of their distances which is strong- 
ly reminiscent of the physical law of attraction. It ie also suggested that land 
value g 9 iog out from a centre of population varies directly os the density of the 
population and inversely as the square of the cost of transportation from the centre 
Actual statistics seem to show that over a long period total wealth has increased 
almost as the square of the population, that is, wealth per capita has increased iM 
fast as population. This dynamic law is very difierent from that of Malthns, yet it 
is not necessarily inconsistent with Maltbus’ fundamental idea, which might stiil 
hold true in the stationary cases. We have said that the exact mathematical formu- 
lation of ‘Malthua’ law was the least valuable part of the work. We have ridiculed 
Von Thunen because he wished an algebraic formula engraved on his tombstone. 
This la because we have had no couception of the scientific approach to an exact 
law by means of successive hypotheses and successive approximations. The law 
of Mslthns was a first approximation. We have modified it to read that in any 
given state of industrial knowledge there is an optimum population, for which toe 
income per capita is a maximum. If the population is greater than this, the income 
per capita will diminish, as Malthns said, because of the pressure of diminishing 
returns. But if the populatiou is less than the optimum, the income per capita will 

lot then been taken of all the possibilities 
any new invention which reduces the real 


costs, it becomes possible to increase the optimum population. 

The iron law of wages and the law of the wages fund were both approximationa 
We now think that instead of all wages tending towards the minimum for 
the wagM pf aoy group tend towards the cost of maintaiaing an equal oumber of 
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eMtllj fflicieiit labouen in thit map. Bat there ie no limit to the ioeraoso io 
cmeieiiey. Whencrer there ie an iofention, ea rapidly an the gain aeornee to the 
abooiem, it ie dirided between the etandard of lifiog and the inereaee of population. 

If the eoit of maintenance ia the le?el abont which wagea flaotuate under the eta* 
tionary aaaumption, they meat be above or below tma level when oonditiooe are 
ehanmag, and can hardly go above or below the aelling value of the gooda, ao it 
may be that Von Xhunen was not so far wrong after ail, but gave i ffrat appioii- 
malion to a iaw of wagea under dynamic conditiona. 

We may not like these exact formnlationa but like it or not, they are aure to 
come. If we do not cure the patient there are a boat of other practitioners rushing 
in to oocapy our territory. The geographer, the psychologist, the ecologist, the 
engineer, the business expert, the mathematician, the statiatician, and the dietician, 
without any knowledge of economic theory, are formulating laws. We mast test 
these laws and use them and welcome them if they are right; we must modify 
them, try to discover the truth towards which they were going, if they are wrong. 

Possibly the greatest of all the difficulties that confront ns to-day is the seem- 
ingly hopeless division of opinion amongst economists themselves. To some recent 
writers it appears that there are five or six different schools of thought which are 
utterly irreconcilable. It is for this reason that the word of economists is not lis- 
tened to with respect, and the world stumbles on its old prejudices without even 
such help as we are ready to give it. Some economists are saying that debtor coun- 
tries cannot pay unless they have a surplus of exports. Professor Chnnan points oat 
that if they did pay they would have a surplus of exports. The nation which owes 
is not ready to suffer the deprivation in goods and in leisure. The nation which 
should receive the money is not willing to distribute it in wages which would per- 
mit the goods to be bought. 

We find some economists saying that we must use only prices, we must stop 
talking of cost and utility and only consider the interrelations of prices. We must 
stop using utility for which we have no objective measure, and everything which 
smacks of utility, and use only those things for which we have a concrete measure* 
So they will measure everything in prices, and go on studying the relations between 
the wrigglings of prices, prices which are wriggling like worms, as if the zoologists 
had been content to study the outside of worms and had never used the microtome 
or microscope. On the other hand, we find economists who tell us that prices can 
measure nothing. They measure neither utility, nor love, nor character, nor any- 
thing worth measuring. Therefore we should stop using prices which in practice seems 
to mean that we should stop measuring anything and deal with vague but beautiful 
words, if it is only by prices that we can compare the valne of labour and apples 
and education. They feel that to measure in economics is as bad as to measure the value 
of a paiotiug by taking the square inches of canvas. They would leave economics 
abandon the hope of becoming an exact science. They would make economics 
forever an appreciative art, lull of all the beautiful but unpractical jargon of art. 

The utility concept has been one of the most fruitful ever introduced into econo- 
mics, fruitful both of exact thinking and of an impossibility of exact thinking. 
For we have insisted that utility was purely individual, a thing in each man’s mind, the 
utility of one mao no more commensurable with that of another, than the happiness 
of the optimist is with the joy of the pessimists in making others sad. Each man 
could maximize his own utility, but we had no knowledge by which we could maxi- 
mize the total utilities of all. Even the mathematical economists are divided between 
those who begin with prices and those who begin with utility. 

Utility and Pricbs 

Is there any possibility of reconciling these two schools ? Surely prices measure 
something ; surely there is something under the clothing of prices which is the real 
^robbing life of society. Surely economic life is not to be separated from all that 
n great aud good in the rest of life. Measurement is not all of art, but even the 
artist measures, and measurea carefully, too. Thoae who want an exact science 
demand that every phenomenon should be defined io such a way that it can be ob- 
jectively measured. Only so cau changes in that phenomenon oe related to chan- 
Rss in others by an exact law. Is it possible to satisfy them ? Is it possible to 
measure satisfaction ? If price measures the satisf action of the buyer, does it also 
m^nre the labour of the producer ? Is it possible to measure the exhaustion 
of hopeless toil, the nervous strain of fear 7 And yet if we do not, all our 
ieienoe of prices will only give ua a science of profit-making I What is value 7 
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Ii it noi at leaat of tha Mme dimeDBiou as work f And is not woric 
ener» f Is not labour energy flowiiig into a eommoditj ? Is not the eom* 
nodRy only a store of energy ? Is not satisfaction energy flowing oat of 
the commodity into the man ? Perhaps we may yet use the basic metabolism o! 
the physicians as one objective measure. If value is energy then we should be able 
to measure it in foot-pounds, as well as in units of heat or electrical energy. Who 
knows ? Perhaps we may. A pound of silk is worth much more than a pound of 
ootton, bat think Jiow many more feet it has travelled, the raw silk in the winding 
and unwindiog of the cocoon, the finished cloth in the far greater number of finer 
threads per inch that must travel by bobbin and shuttle for miles before the cloth is 
complete. If we measure things pound for pound, the value of human flesh should 
be most of all. For years I have been saying that the true wealth of a nation was 
neither in its gold, nor in its exchangeable goods, but in the bodies and brains and 
characters of all its men and women. 1 have said that if we estimated the money 
value of a man, just as a machine, forgetting all that in which a man is better 
than a machine, remembering those things in which he is worse than a machine, 
still we should find that the people were worth more than all the wealth. Yet it 
never occurred to me before to measure men pound for pound against the most 
valuable kinds of goods. Using Dublin and Lotka^s estimates in their book **The 
Money Value of a Man*’, 1 ^nd that at his maximum a professor is worth his 
weight in gold almost exactly. But his baby is worth three times its weight in 
gold. Even the labourer is worth many times his weight in silver and the labour- 
er’s baby is worth its weight in gold. If tho average value per ounce of a human 
body is equal to that of silver or gold, the value of the heart must be greater 
than an equal weight of rubies ana the value of the brain must be greater than that 
of radium 1 


It is significant that the baby Is worth more per pound than the man. With 
more equal education he would be worth still more. Some years ago the messenger 
of a bank was robbed in Allahabad. The judge inquired how much he had bMn 
carrying and was told that he frequently carried lakhs of rupees. On that day fortu- 
nately the sum was smaller. The ]udge then asked what he was paid. The 
Ohaprasi replied, '^Fourteen rupees a month 1” The judge then turned indignantly 
to the manager of the bank and said, ^What I you have a man yon can trust nn- 

S arded with lakhs of rupees and you pay him only fourteen rupees 1” Certainly, 
a sum of fourteen rupees did not measure the character of that mao. But 
possibly the judge was wrong ! Possibly a higher standard of liviog might have 
corrupted the man. His work did not require more energy or education. But if 
it was not the best for the bank to pay him directly, the bank should have guaran- 
teed his old age and the education of his children. Nothing could have paid him 
BO well as to see the value of his children raised. If prices do not measure charac- 
ter, still less do they measure love. And what shall we say of the huge wages of 
captains of industry ? Do they measure the power he wields, for good or for ill t 
The love of power is stronger than the love of money. Even the child will give 
away a coin, but not his kiddie cart or his tricycle I For these give him a sense of 
power. Why do men desire to drive fast cars and fast air-plane^ even sacrificing 
their lives in the desire for greater speed 7 Is it not because their highest satisfac- 
tion is found not only in spending their own magnificent powers, but in controlling 
and guiding the fiow of the greatest possible energy 7 Think of the countless expendi- 
ture of parents in little loving cares and worries. Children are a lot of trouble but 
they are worth it a thousand times over. Is it not partly because of the love of 
power, the sense of creating something finer and more valuable than anything else in 
Se irorld 7 Is not the love just measured by the care and the toil put into it 7 Is 
it not possible that when we have measured all the energy that goes into love and 
the pursuit of power and is expressed in character and creative art we may find that 
the values men set on these things were not so far from the truth 7 If we find that 
aom^ing energy is misapplied in vast advertising, in senseless exhibitions of powtf, 
in reaping the fruits which others have sown, we need not be surprised. Even a child 
with Ae slightest expenditure of energy may topple over a beautiful vase.* caiuin^t 
to to pieces, and to lose at once all w potential energy it had acqnir^ We 
do not therefore say the laws of physios were broken. Rather we oonsider U a 
otool of those very laws. It was byjts own potential energy that vase was brqkw, 
nSTto the energy of ^ efihd. Xheu why should we oonsider it a bteseh of the 
laws that the value of the vase Is gone 7 This value was also a stm of 
lihoaSi And poesiUj the eldid mhf even bo tsi^t for the fliet tima hi ita^ 
gnpeeBiate baeStjm the value STlabeur. It alao be ne c ei iafy te puniah the 
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bigger ebildreo who breek faies in order to prove their power, especially those who 
break men 1 

The most marvellous increase of wealth is in the training of children. We 
should take away from tho^c who break men, and give t ) (hose who make men I 
The child who was worth bis weight in silver can be made into a man who is worth 
bis weight in gold, by training and cdu;‘ation 1 This is the r^ai alchemy ! If the 
alchemist had only known, ho could have creat(>d iiormanoiit gold, instead of wasting 
bis time trying to create a goid which would immediately have lost its value, had he 
succeeded 1 

As Ostwald has suggested th^^re are higher kinds of energy which may defy our 
measurements. It may be. that the human body is always storing up more energy 
than it can ever give away. Even if we reduce everything to physics] energy, we 
do not therefore destroy the pos^ibiltty that j.iy is greater than pain. We are stor- 
ing energy for immortality, . and though the vase lie broken, the labour that went 
into it may still live on, and mould the spirit of the child who broke it I 

The Conference adjourned at 10-15 a. m and repaired to the Vtce-Ohancellor’s 
lodge for breakfast, as the guests of Raja Sir Anaa/;m/at Chetiiar, The function 
was a brilliant one. 

Papers on Population Problems 

Assembling after breakfast in the Assembly ball at 11-43 a. m. under the presi- 
dency of Prof. C, D. Thompson f the following papers were read and dis- 
cussra : “Broken Balance of population, land and water’*, (Mr. Radhu Kumal 
Mukherjec), ^'Population Problems*’ (Mr. li. B. Bhidc), “Population and Unemploy- 
ment” (Mr. Zicharias), “Prob'em of Indian over- population” (Mr. J. Huasan), “On 
the Maiimum of Population” (Mr. Subramanium), “Keo-malthusian and Generative 
J^oism’ (Mr. Srikantan) and “Note on the correlation between agricultural produc- 
tion and stability in two Bengal Districts’* (Mr.. ^Ghosb). The Ilouse adjourned at 
2-15 p. m. for lunch. 

Re-assembling at 3 p. m. Prof. C. D. Thompson, M. A., wound up the discussion, 
by saying, cannot help feeling that this discussion has only proved that we are 
badly in need of measures ; otherwise, we cannot say what will be the result of any 
particular programme which may be supported. Prof. Radba Kamal has defined the 
opium population as that population which has the greatest expectation of life, 
whereas it is usually defined as the population which has the maximum income per 
capita. I think that the two definitions lead to the same result. But it may be 
easier to measure by Prof. Eamal’s definition. The expectation of life according to 
the census decreased in India in the two decades ending 1901 and 1911 but nas 
increased considerably in 1931. It is essential to distinguish between the absolute 
tod the relative over population. When emigration exc^s immigration, there appears 
to be over-population, relative to the other parts of the country or relative to foreign 
^ontries. The over-population is also relative to the improvements which are intro- 
duoed. Thus the calculations for the probable maximum population in Mysore 
would change if we had spread agricultural improvements. It is also essenlisl that 
the limits ox error should be given in connection with any suggested estimates. The 
error is very great when the estimate is made ou the basis of only 5 figures. One 
of the papers stated that over population and unemployment resulted when the 
aoenmuiation of capital lagged behind the increase over population. But many 
writers now think that the present uneo^loyment was due to capital accumulating 
fester than the increaie of population. The greatest unemployment occurred lu the 
country which probably bad the least over-population. Therefore, it appears that 
om-population and unemployment are entirely different problems. We should cou- 
cawses of increases in population. 

Much haa been said of the decrease in birth-rate among the better educated 
ciaie«, but eome recent evidence shows that families decline only when they are 
working their way up in eoeial status and after they have reached a certain increase 
in weaiui, the eise of the families begin to increase again. It is essential that we 
mud t^ to increase the eiandard of living rapidly. Since an iocreaee in aericnl- 
Utrai prodttotion ia more difficult than increaae in the production of books of toys 

^ oertaio that aa we raise the etandard of living, others will increase more 
midly than food. If we can improve production In the villages, it is probable 
.m the etandard of life will increaae faster than population. It it, therefore, impor- 
to educate the people of the villagee as all improvemenU in productiona in tht 
fiuapa aeeni to dmnd upon aduoation. Therefore, I mWOuM solee the unemploy- 
18 
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Ml problem amongil the edaotM by tending them to ednotte the people of the 
. If we cen ^ve ^ncetion to the meteee of the jpeoide bo it to iocreue 
pnAotiM and eUndard of li?ing, the popnUtion problem willtiSm care df ‘ 
edfea. For hb, the problem ie economic/^ wi • wc oi 


Second Day— AnuiMlauiager— 3rd. January 1934 

Discusbion on Monetary Theory 

The Oonferenee, to-day, after oqmpletiog diBcnesion *on “co-operation” took no 
'Monetary Theory’ for ooneideration. 

The diBeiiBBion initiated by a paper on 'Post-war defelopment in Monetary Theory’ 
which was Bummanaed by Prof. Jain on behalf of the anthor, Mr. Kapoor. He 
dealt therein with the differential definition of money, r eonecpta of money, umitationa 
of money and conclnded that the idea that money was a store cn ?alne was 
abeiird. 

Mr. M. K. Munisami then read his paper on Inflation and public works as a 
meana to proaperity’, which attempted to “disetiSB the advantages as well as the 
limitations, attending on ^ execution of public works by Governments in a period 
of depression. He pointy put that, if at one stage of the cycle, the world spends 
freely in a manner which in an individual would be ruinous, it may so stimulate 
trade that it puts down the commodity value as a means, not of absorbing all the 
unemployed (which is absurd) but of starting the trade cycle on its onward march”. 
Indian financial policy, he emphasised, must reverse its nature, and exploit the easy 
money conditions in t^ money market by the execution of well-planned public 
works immediately. He pleaded for serious consideration to make “controlled 
inflation more effective. Concluding Mr. Munisami suggested a deep study of the 
American experiment and immediate operation of public works. 

Mr. Sivaraman submitted a paper on “Gold standard and its future”. 

Mr. Thothadri lymgar, in his paper “Recent developments in monetary theory, 
some contributory factors” traced the effect of the Great War, which brought in 
its train debts and reparations and intensive nationalism of economists. He pleaded 
lor a planned currency and revival of prosperity by means 'of practical and less 
pietcntlooa ways and means’. 

Prof. Kale submitted a psj^r on 'Recent developments on monetary theory’ and 
Bhalehandra F. Adarkar on Tisher’s real rate doctrine’. 

Discussion then followed, In which Prof, P, J, Thomas and others took 
part. 

JFVo/l Vakil (Bombay) then thanked Prof, Rohertson on behalf of the Economic 
Associaiion for having been present at the conference and said : 'So far as the 
problem of monetary theory is concerned, it is easy to see that they react upon one 
another considerably. The theories may influence the authors and Government. If 
the commercial and financial relations of the different countries are going to be in 
future sound and healthy, it must be admitted that sooner or later, some under- 
standing towards a monetary standard must be reached. Looking at the attempts 
made in the World Economic Conference. I attended, the two questions discussed 
were international monetary standard and the tariff question.’ 

Mr. P, J. Thomas said : *We must have public works in the nature of reflation. 
There hks always been in this country a sudden lack of purchasing power and 
surplus was placed in the hauda of a few. We must excite demand, if neceseary, by 
aome urgent measure that may not be followed in normal times. Public works of 
a productive nature— there ie scope for it in India, like bridges, roads, eommunics- 
tiODS, reelamatiou of wastes and deforestation— and that which will give dividends 
(honetug schemea do not pay) should be undertaken. But the difficulty is (that the 
money which we want to inject may not reach the maBees— reach : those who are not 
likely to spend. Our home charges may be made more burdensome. Of course, no 
Immediate rise in prices ctu be expected, when the purchasing power is so low’. 

Prof. Robertson’s Address 

Prof, Pokertson then addressed the conference. He said : 'Money could be used 
in two Benses, as an abstract scale of measure and as a concrete thing, which 
passes from lumd' to hand and in both these senses it has a pteaeni and a futuie 
nae. In the abatraet sense, its present use ia as a measure of value and its fntnes 
nsi has a atandard of valae. In the concrete sense, iu pceeent nee ii ae a medium 
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bm the beit for the world it large. 1 would plead with economists in their 
sonferen^es to come to some sgrccment as to what is the best medicine now 
e?en tboufcb they hope to discover better medicine in the next generation. Then 
perhafis the world will accept their opinion. I cannot agree that changing the 
rate of interest will ever be sufficient. 1 would certhiniy favour interuationai 
action if that Jie possible. Sot if jt Is impossible, then surely It is more 
important to remedy the ills ol a single nation and if that nation succeeds in atabi* 
lisihg prices other nations will be sure to follow. 1 regret, however, that President 
Roosevelt could not see his way to fix the limits of infiation which he felt necessary 
in terms of gold and silver and let the nations come to au agreement, if they could 
at such a level.” (Cheers). 


Third Day— Annainalainagar— 4kh. January 1934 

Economic Planntko & Suetet 

The Economic Conference met in the Assembly Hall to-day at 10-30 a. m. with 
Prof, Thompson in the chair, when Dr. D. V. Karayanaswami Naidu opened the 
iubject by reading his paper on **Ecoiiatn^c Planning and Economic Surveys.” 

The programme was altered to-day to suit the convenience of Prof. Robertson, 
who was leaving in the night. Prof. Robertson wanted anexpreaaion of views of the Con- 
lereoce on what statiaiics are available ior the present, in India and the extent of 
their reliability, eminent economists who can bo pri>Bsed into service and how a ques- 
tionnaire for the whole of India can be i sued. 

Prof. C, N. Vakilf with the permission of the President, presented the scheme 
prepare by the Cominiitee of the Indian Economic Association re : the proposed 
economic survey and allied questions, which, he said, was prepared in pursuance of the 
suggestion olSir Qcorge Schuster, who addr^ ssed the last Economic Conference at 
Delhi, invitiugNsaggeslions from the Association as to how and what should be done 
regarding the proposed economic survey. 

Prof. C. N. Vakil, explaining his scheme, said ‘.—“We need information regarding 

f roduction. agriculture and finance and also netd to have suitable iudex numbers, 
t is possible to utilise the existing agcncitn* both private and Government, with 
the least expense. The Imperial Coun<Ml of Agiicultural Research is doing somothiog 
in this direction. A strengthening and reorganisntion of existing departments is not 
expensive ; but this should be supplemented by intensive inquiries in typical areas, 
typical crops and typical industries, tjlt'condly, there should be active co-operation 
between OovernmeiU on the one side and assoriaiions like ours and the University 
departments, on the other. Thirdly, there should be economic councils on the lines 
suggested by Sir Arthur Salter with this dififercnce. that they should consist of ex- 

S ertB and should not be formed on a so-called representative basis. The Indian 
tales should be required to undertake similar surveys. 

”lo England, inauslrial surveys have / been made bv University men and the 
results are published by ibe British Government. We have rural surveys but urban 
areas have not yet been studied except ih specific problems. In the collection of 
data, the suspicion of the individual can be overcome by tact ; legislation will be 
necessary to obtain inforrostion from reluctant industrialists , at the same time^ the 
Government departments should be made to realise that they have a duty in Itks 
oonncction, namely, to give williing help to research workers. Universities may ^ 
endowed with research studentships by Government for investigating specific mb- 
lems. At the same time for effective co-operatioii, associations like ours should have 
adequate status in this and similar inquiries of an expert character.” 

Mr. Jain (Punjab), epeaking next, said : **1 will confine myself to survey under 
the two heads, scope and method. We have general statistics other than prodne- 
tioo which ia fairly satislaetory. Regarding production, the materials are incomplete 
or totally wasting and to income, wages and prices no attempt has been made. As 
to method we must have a cojuprehensive survey without confining ourselves to any 
part. By selecting a few towns, we can eoiiect sististicB. compile and verify snu 
cheek with a view la ipiniity beeause aampling is full of poBsibilitira, taking into 
conaideratioD the vast alas of the country. We should also see that the work^ 
are cdnoaied In eeoooniMa* Neat, the co-operation of associations like onn, tne 
Fanlsb Board of Efionomie Inqairy, UniversiJes and Colleges is oecessary., Lsstiyi 
thm shonhi be a g^^ids to oAtial statistics, like that in England.” 
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PraC plMdcd for “eonieioiu e<H>peimtiTe forwud Mtlon m Moaomie 

planniDg.** * v * 

Mr. Afyar (Daeoa) wanted to know the mind of the Gownment M to wnit 
they were going to do in the Survey. “When we re^nember/’ he eeid. that toe 
•eope of many enquiries was limited, for example, the taxation enquiry was forbidden 
to go into agriouitnral income, but was asked only to develop a scientifio system of 
taxation, Planning ought to be kept up as a contemporary idea with survey. Oom- 
prehensive inqui^ must be a part of the regular programme and it must be 
plated with a dennite action, unless you have got an economic plauuiug fok the 
advanccmcDt of India, we need not have surveys.” 

Mr. Madhava (Mysore) offered the co-operation of States and stressed the impor- 
tsDce of statistics in surveys. 


Prof. JTa/a (Poona) said : ‘‘We have annual estimates of crops on which the land 
revenue system is based. Accurate statistics by responsible men, with the co* 
ordination of the Governm^nit of India, Provinciai Gov^nments, the States and 
trained minds are essential. As regards sampling, that is the only method that is 
praettcabie in India and my experience also proves that ; but care ought to 
exercised in the division of tracts. The co-operation of raunicipaliiies should be 
taken in for occupation statistics. Students should he employed and not clerks, 
with a proper check from above and there must be a same form of unity -.nd com* 
mon basis, without the exelusiou of States, as that will defeat the objects, if we 
realise the close connection between the people of the States and the people of 
British India. Above ail there should not be any perfunctory manner of 
With regard to the universities and proviiicinl Govern inents, rrof. Kale stressed the 
ne^ for co-operation of ihe Utter with the Government of India and pleaded 
for the restarting of the In ter- Provincial Trade staiisticR. As to the future publica- 
tion of BtatislicB. he said that there must be statistical information available from 
surveys, whether Govern mt'ut pleads or not, for the use of scientists, “’fhis win 
also be useful to the legislators, who talk of* wild schemes in the councils. 

Prof. Kamdar (Baroda) enumenited the various surveys effectively carried out 
by the Baroda State and requested an earnest consideration of what they had done. 

Prof. Thompson then wound up the discussion. 


Economic Pianning and Surveys 


Dr. B, V. Narayanaswami read a paper on “Economic Planning and Economic 
Harveys.” He prefaced his address with a few observations on the nature of the 
present world crisis and the need for a planned economy covering Iho whijle of rosn- 
kind. “international planning, however.” observeii the lecturer, “is impossible unless 
all the nations concerned follow sound and wclbdefined economic policies. 

“The Five-Year Plan” inaugurated by the Soviet in 1938 and its success i? 
tain directions served to focuss the attention of the world on* plannning which the 
trend of events has already made absoluifly nec'Rsary. The aims of the Soviet in 
her planning was to get the maximum economic value out of the national resourMS, 
to perfect production by co-ordination in its procesRos, to raiRe sr high as possible 
the general standard of living and social and individual nerds. The plan involves 
the oo-ordination of (ho planning ideas of Trade Unions, Scientific liistitutioni. 
Industries, Banks etc., and is ‘croHs-chcckrd by the counter planning method of 
criticism from those working under plan. 

The latest tables show that a programme of a sojeond five-year plan to make the 
Soviet Union the rival of the moHt powerful neighbours is published and provide 
that the volume of production at the end of 19(7 dpmparrd with 19d2 (when ^ the 
first five year plan terminat ed) should deereaRe U an(J a half times or niiie timea 
the pre-war prodnetion. Seven thousand miles of new railways are foreshadowed, 
as also the doubling of the agricultural ouipnt. 

To extend the pnnciples of plinning and control that, have been developed within 
the individual business enterprises lias been recognised to be necessary in otbw 
countries too. Bismark himself felt the need for a general cco^mic poh^ey and 
•ince the War, a National E conomic Gouncil has been a part of the German Oonstita- 
tion. Id Britain Sir William Beveridge suggested an economic general staff. Franw 
established a National Economic Council in 1925 and the present depression and 
chaos have induct many plana of recovery to be diBcussed and eanvasaed in 
America. 
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beini the beit for the world at large. 1 would plead with economista in their 
fionferen'^es to come to some agreement aa to what is the beat medicine now 
e?en though they hope to discover better medicine in the next generation. Tl^ 
perhaj^ the world will accept their opinion. I cannot agree that changing the 
rate of- interest will ever be sufficient. I w'onid certniniy favour international 
action if that possible. But if jt is impossiblti then surely it is more 
important to remedy the ills ol a single nation and if that nation succeeds in atabi- 
liaibg prices other nations will be sure to follow. 1 regret, however, that President 
Roosevelt could not aee his way to fix the limits of inflution which he felt neoeasary 
In terms of gold and silver and let (he nations come to an agreement, if they could 
at inch a level.” (Cheers). 

Third Day— AnnAmalainagar— 4th. January 1934 

Economic Planning & Borvey 

The Economic Conference met in the Aaserobly Hall to-day at 10-30 a. m. with 
Prof Thompson in the chair, when Dr. D. V. NarayanaBwami Naidu opened the 
aubject by reading his paper on “Eieoiiotnx Planning and Economic Surveys.” 

The programme was altered to-day to suit the convenience of Prof. Robertson, 
who was leaving in the night. Prof. Robertson wanted an expression of views of the Con- 
ference on what statistics are available for the presint in India and the extent of 
their reliability, eminent economists who can bo pressed into service and how a ques- 
tionnaire for the whole of India can be i eued. 

Prof, C, N, Vakilt with the permission of the President, presented the scheme 
prepare by the Committee of the Indian Economic Association re : the proposed 
economic survey and allied questions, which, he said, was prepared in pursuance of the 
luggestion ofs^ir Qeorge Buliuster. who addn seed the last Euonomic Conference at 
Delhi, inviiiu^suggestions from the Aesociation as to how and what should be done 
regarding the proposed economic survey. 

Prof, C, N, Vakil, explaining his scheme, said ‘'We need information regarding 

f roduction. agriculture and finance and also nt^d to have suitable index numbers, 
t is possible to utilise the existing agencies both private and Government, with 
the least expense. The Imperial Coun<Ml of Agiicultural Research is doing something 
in this direction. A strengthening and reorganisation of existing departments is not 
expensive ; but this shonld be supplemented by intensive inquiries in typical areas, 
typical crops and typical industries. Bccondly, there shonld be Active co-operation 
between Government on the one side and assoriations like ours and the University 
departments, on the other. Thirdly, there should be economic councils on the lines 
suggested by Bir Arthur Balter with this difference, that they should consist of ez* 
jMrts and should not be formed on a so-called reprospiitaiive basis. The Indian 
States should be renuired to undertake similar surveys. 

”lo England, industrial surveys have jbeen made bv University men and tbs 
results are published by the British Government. We have rural surveys but urban 
areas have not yet been studied except in specific problems. In the collection of 
data, the auspicion of the individual can be overcome by tact ; legislation will ^ 
necessary to obtain information from reluctant indiistriHlists , at the same timej the 
Government departments should be made to realise that they have a duty in 
connection, namely, to give willing help to research workers. Universities may te 
endowed with research studentships by Government for investigating specific prob- 
lems. At the same time for effective co-operation, associations like ours should have 
adequate status in this and similar inquirbw of an expert character.” 

Mr. Jain (Punjab), speaking next, said : will confine myself to survey under 
the two beads, scope and method. We have general statistics other than produc- 
tion which is fairly satisfactory. Regarding prAuction, the mAterials are incomplete 
or totally wanting and ta income, wages and prices no attempt has been made. As 
to method we must have a eomprehensive survey without confininjr ourselves to any 
part. By edeeUng a lew towns, we can collect statistics, compile and verify anu 
check with a view to iinaiiiy heranae aampling is foil of possibiiitirs, taking iom 
consideration the vaim etee of the roontry. We should also see that the workem 
are edneaied in eeonomief. I^sst, the eo-nperation of associations like onn, tne 
Ptioitb Board of Eennoinie Inquiry, Universi.ies and Collegea ia neccaaaty^, Laau7f 
there shonld he n to edm etatisties, like that in England.” 
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Pnii Nom^. plwdcd'for '‘cooteiom o(M)pentiTe forward aotion in aeonomie 
planniDg.’* 

Mr, xjfyar (Dteot) wanted to know the mind of the Oorernment as to what 
they were going to do in the Survey. '^When we re^iiember.” he said, *‘ihat jhe 
•cope of many enquiriee was limited, for example, the taxation enquiry waa forbidden 
to go into agrioultnral income, but waa asked only to develop a aeientifio ayatem of 
taxatioD, Planning ought to be kept up as a contemporary idea with aurvey. Com- 
prehenaive inqui^ muat be a part of the regular programme and it muat be eontem- 
plated with a dennite action. Unleaa you have got an economic planning fof the 
advanoemcnt of India, we need not have surveys.” 

Mr. Madhava (Mysore) offered the co-operation of Btatea and strcaaed the impor- 
tance of Btatiatica in aarveys. 

Prof. Kal$ (Poona) said : “We have annual eatimatea of crops on which the land 
revenue system ia baaed. Aecurate statistics by responsible men, with the co- 
ordination of the Governm«jut of India, Provincial (iovernnicnts, the States and 
trained minds are easential. Aa regards sampling, that ia the only method that is 
^ praettoabie in India and my experience also proves that ; but care ought to be 
exercised in the division of tracts. The co-operation of muiiicipaliiies should be 
taken in for occupation statistics. Students should he employed and not clerks, 
with a proper check from above and there must be a same form' of unity .nd com- 
mon basis, without the exclusion of States, as that will defeat the objects, if we 
realise the close connection between the people of the Slates and the people of 
British India. Above all there should not be any perfunctory manner of work’.’ 
With regard to the universities and provincial (Govern ments, Prof. Kale Btressod the 
need for co-operation of the latter with the Government of India and pleaded 
for the restarting of the I liter- Provincial Trade atatistics. As to the future puhlioa- 
tioD of statistics, he said that there must be statistical inform.ition available from 
surveys, whether Government pleads or not, for the use of Bcicntists. “This will 
also be useful to the legislators, who talk of wild schemes in the councils.” 

Prof. Kamdar (Baroda) enumerated the various surveys effectively carried out 
by the Baroda titate and requested an earnest consideration of what they had done. 

Prof. Thompson then wound up the discussion. 

Economic Planning and Surveys 

Dr. B, V. Narayanaswami read a pai^r on “Economic Planning and Economic 
Harveys.” He prefaced his address with a few observations on the nature of the 

f respiit world crisis and the need for a planned economy covering the whole of man- 
ind. “International planning, however.” observed the lecturer, “is impossible unless 
all the nations concerned follow sound and well-defined economic policies. 

“The Five-Year Plan” Inaugurated by the Soviet in 1928 and its success in cer- 
tain directions served to focuss the attention of the world oiv plannning which the 
trend of events has already made absolutfly necessary. The aims of the Soviet in 
her planning was to get the maximum economic value out of the national resouroes, 
to perfect production by co-ordination i?i its processes, to raise as high as possible 
the general standard of living and social and individual nei'ds. The plan involves 
the co-ordination of the planning ideas of Trade Unions, Scientific Institutions. 
Industries, Banks etc., and is ‘croHs-cbcckcd by the counter planning method of 
crilicism from those working under plan. 

The latest tables show that a programme of a srieond five-year plan to make the 
Boviet Union the rival of the rao«t |K)wcrful ncighlmnrs is published and provides 
that the volume of production at the eiid of 19(7 cipmpared with 19*12 (when the 
first five year plan terminated) should decrease U and a half times or nine times 
the pre-war prodnetion, Seven thousand miles of niw railways are foreshadowed, 
SB also the doubling of the agricultural outpnt. 

To extend the principles of planning and control that have been developed within 
the individual business enterprises has been recognised to be necessary In othw 
countries too. Bismark himself felt the need for a general economic policy and 
since the War, a National E conomic Council has been a part of the German Constita- 
tion. In Britain Sir William Beveridge suggested an economic general staff. France 
established a National Economic Council in 1925 and the present depression and 
won have induct many plans of incovery to be discussed and canvassed io 
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eoantiy ilumld be enabled to retoh the doom of the conenmen at low eoat. Aa a 
laiRer andimer pan of the popnUtion seta absorb^ in indnstry attenpta abonid 
be made to introdnoe modern and meonanieed methods of agrienltnre. Provision 
shonld be i^e for the establishment of an' adequate number of land mortgage 
banka and lor the introduction of scientific agricultural implements* In ihot* the 
affording of necessary credit— long term and short term— should form an important 
item of the programme of expansion. The financing and development of industries 
ahottld be ensured by the eatabliihment of a net work of industrial Banks throu||h* 
out the important cities of India. In addition to providing necessary funds for 
industrial expansion, banks of the kind will serve as connecting links between indus- 
tries and the general public by giving technical advice wherever needed. Any eco- 
nomic scheme for the future should ensure factory legislation of humanitarian 
nature and the provision even in urban working colonies of the advantages of the 
country. In short geographical planning should banish dirt, squalor and ugliness 
and the distinction between town and country should be rrauced. In a land of 
Tillages no plan can neglect cottage industries nor the provision of cheap electric 
power. Proper regulation of marketing and movement of crops should also come 
under the purview of such a plan. Social insurance scheme cannot be neglected 
even in a aocialistic state much leas in India. Economy in the expenditure of 
administration is the crying need of the hour ; and a sound nnancial system with a 
stable and independent currency is the prime need of any country which seeks to 
progress. 

Any plan of economic expansion must depend for its usefulness on an accurate 
and extensive survey of existing economic features. Buch a survey for India may 
be undertaken merely to secure an increased production of raw materials for alien 
ioduatiy, to stimulate export trade and to facilitate the import of finished go^a. 

It may also be taken for a much more laudable object : to raise the standard of 
life of the vast maaa of the people, to improve the condition of the worker, urban 
and rural, industrial as well as agricultural, and to develop and conserve the abun- 
dant resources of this as yet undeveloped land. Btatlstics on everything that illumi- 
nates the future of the people are essential for every nation that wishes to progress. 

As 1 have already pointed out ar economic survey is only the essential first step 
to far-sighted economic planning and expansion. 

Such a survey cannot be finished in a day. In fact opinion is unanimous that 
there should be a permanent bureau of economic statistics. But even this would 
lead nowhere unless there is a permanent economic council— a small body of 
economists for expert advice in the formulation of economic policy. This Council 
should be in close touch with the Director of Statistics and with the provincial 
economic departments. The members should also have facilities to keep IhemBelvea 
in touch with similar bodies in other countries and with leading economic movement 
of other countries as well as with the League of Nations. This body will serve aa 
an economic general staff for the country. The members of the liberal industrial 
enquiry advocated for England a similar general staff combining in themselves the 
task of statistical collection as well as advice to Governinent. They also suggested a 
Standing Committee of the cabinet, called the Committee of Economic policy, to 
which the chief of the general staff should act as Secretary. Every nation need 
such organisations for handling' and for seeing the complex economic problems of 
modern administration. 

Prof. V. G Kale on Monetaey Theory 

Prof. V. G, Kale then submitted a paper to the Conference, from which the 
following extracts are published 

^ The breakdown of the international monetary standard, the collapse of interna- 
tional exchanges, the orgies of inflation in which States and banks indulged and the 
disastroui slump in prices which succeeded the rehabilitation of the shattered 
monetary aystems of the world have evoked interesting disco ssiona relating to diffe- 
rent aspects of the theory of money. The persistance of distressing economic 
deprmaion has led to an intensive study of monetary phenomena and monetary 
imriea ; and the numeroaa plana which well-meaning people have bm throwing al 
1^ heads of banks and govern ments, with a view to restore economic prosperity to 
US world la a whole, have lent an added interest to the discussion of monetery prob- 
lems. The stadj of economic cycles and indnstrial flnetuations and along with it of 
the infiaenoe of money and miit in theta phenomena bad made conaidecable pin- 
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greM before the war. It hat been atimnlated daring recent yeara, land aome of the 
iMiog eooDomiati pi the world hare participated in theae discmaione, and hare 
nade ralaable contributions to the derciopment of monetary theory. 

In apite of the differences of opinion which still prerail, to a certain extent In 
respect of the nature and the functions of money, there is a '^general agreement that 
the ralue of money is measured by its de facto command orer goods and serriees and 
thgt changes in such exchange ralue can be stat h 1 most easily in the form of Index 
numbers, which, as they express alterations in the lerel of pricesi rereal the cecipro- 
cal of changes, in the purchasing power of money.’* The quantity theory of money 
was employed to explain the. phenomenon, but since, in its early formulation, it 
failed to gire satisfactioUi it has been presented in improred forms. The quantity 
theory has undergone refinement in rarioua ways, and the 'equation of exchange’ 
has been consequently eonstructed so as to bring out the precise infiaeiice of the 
rarions factors inrolred in it. 

Whaterer the justification for the hostile criticism against the abstractions, the 
simple assumptions and crude attempts at application to practical problems, inrolred 
in the quaiUitr theorv, may be, it will hare to be admitted that the substitution of 
income for rolume of circulating medium and the introduction of the principle of 
marginal utility for the understanding of mouetary phenomena, hare im to note- 
worthy improrement in the approach to the study of the whole problem. The idea 
that money is neither an ordinary commodity nor an instrumintal or intermediate 
go^ but IB a category by itself, owing to its peculiar nature and function of a 
m^inm of exchange, is faroured on all hands. The conclusiou follows that elasti- 
city of demand for it being unity, the ralue of purchasing power of money depends 
upon its quantity. It is indeed true that some of the assumptions underlying these 

ra itions may not be true of certain communities and certain conditions, e. g., 
ia. Thus metallic money may continue to enjoy great importance and credit, 
the credit machinery mar be undereloped and eren the index numbers as constructed 
may not correctly and faithfully reflect changes in the ralue of money and may. 
therefore, not be of much practical utility. Jt will, hare, howerer, to be admitted 
that the quantity theory as recently formulated is no longer open to the objection 
that it is mechanistic and does not tell us bow actually the price lerel is iuflueoeed 
by changes in the rolume of money. 

It is interesting to realise how money plays a ritul part in the distribution as 
well as exchange of wealth. Goods and serriees employed in production are paid 
for in money, and incomes of people are thus received by them in the shape 
of money. These iocomes, howerer, satisfy the wants of their rccipieots only by 
being turned into goods and services ; and therefore, the purchasing power of 
money is of the utmost importance to them. The uuit of exenange (and payment 
for goods and services) that is, the money unit, is thus the unit of incomes 
in a double sense ; first, as the unit of calculating wealth in terms of money and 
second, the unit of purchasing power.” The ralue of money is characterised, there 
fore, as 'the relation between claims to goods based on services rendered by indivi- 
duals and the possibilities for the satisfaction of wants afforded by the supplr of 
goods secured through the process of wealth distribution.” That the price level aud 
uie value of money can change through change on the goods side of the equatioo, 
was easy to understaud : but how prices can change through a change on the side 
of the money, which is only an instrument of exchange was difficult to grasp. But 
it should be noted that money incorporates claims to goods and influences distribu- 
tion ; and a change in its quantify disturbs the equilibrium betweou incomes and 
g(^B and therefore the value of mouey. It docs not work directly on market 

g rices but through the distribution of income. It follows from this that the change 
I prices, brought about by changes in the rolume of money, cannot be linear, that 
is to say, ail prices cannot rise or fall in the same measure. It is through the dis- 
turbance in tne quantity of income that the changes can proceed and they Will 
■pread in the community by stages. It was the idea of a change in the level of 
priees being proportionate to the change in the quantity of money that brought the 
old quantity theory of money into disrepute. 

Ilnotuations in prices, particularly in what are known as economic or trade 
eyeles, must depend on the money income of the community and the manner in 
which it choBcs to utiliie It. Prof. Gregory ^ therefore, says *lt is, howerer, 
necessary to supply in dsttil the isasons why it is desirable to hold larfKf or small- 
er balances st one tiiiie or anothsTi tod to wplain how an increase in tne syatein of 
money income can take nee^pl But given a fixed inpply of meant of payment, 
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jpenMcd outlay lomi a dimiaMed aamge balance addle an inenaaed average 
Maoeo iofolfes dimination of outliiy, An inereate in tho folame of menna of 
pnynMt it doe either to inoretBed borrowing: by the bueioM oomiDaiiiry or in* 
ereated (anratered) eipenditnre by Rorernmentna It is clear that it is easy to fmss 
fron one theo^ to the other ; the general idea is the Mme. sjihoagh the emphiiais 
i8^ifl4*reDt. In view of the development of thought on the aohject, Prof. 

Treaties on Money no net be regarded as the moet recent contribution of outsiaading 
iMit U> the Btudy of monetary theory. It is impossible to give here even a rongS 
idea m what be has attempted to propound. Bat it may be said in general terms 
that he aMributes change in the value of money to a divergence or lack of corres* 
pondenee between the money savings of the community and Uie volume of new real 
invf^ment, that is, the net addition during a given period of time to the capital 
wealih of the community. ^ He constructs his own equations of exchange to demons* 
trate the trnth of the ineaia he seeks to expound. The special meanings in which 
he nses some of his terms snch as saving and investment and also the method of 
treatinent he has ac^pted in the new work, have aronsed a good deal of criticism. 

Moat of the thiokers who have, io ‘recent years, devoted special attention to 
problems relating to monetary theory, appear to have done so in connection with 
their study of the phenomena of industrial fluctuations. In so far as the theotiea 
of indnsinal flnet nations have reference to money and credit, they tell us bow iu 
the time of the boon, more money is invested than is saved and this supplementary 
money capital comM out of credit extended by ^nks. The reHultmg relative high 
prices compel certain classes to reduce iheir direct coDSuniption and lead to their 
‘‘forced savings’’. The increased supply of credit renders possible the carrying out 
of new combinations of the factors of production and new goods are manufactured 
at the expense of consumption. The suggestions which have been made by various 
writers very naturally have direct reference to the r own analysis of the prevailing 
depression and to measures they regard as practicable or desirable in the cireom- 
itances. Non-monetary and even non-economic causes are very largely rcspouaiblc 
for the persistence of the present depression, and the ordinary moiieiary remedies to 
overcome it, are found to be insufficient and inefficacious. If the present slam is 
attributed to saving exceeding in vestment aggravated by a propensity to hoard, who 
is to remedy the defect ? According to Prof. Keyoes, it is the duty of the banking 
system to achieve equivalence by making their market rate coincide with the 
‘natural’ rate, thus preventiog fluctuatious in the price level. For this purpose be 
would have international control and a siipernational authority to regulate monetary 
affairs. This is a notable sample of the ideas and suggestions propounded by various 
tbiiikera who have been actively working on the problems of industrial oyoiss and 
money and credit. 


President’s Summing-up 

Prof.fC. D. ThompBon, in summing up the discussioD on ‘'Economic Survey and 
Planning”, gave an account of his own experience in collecting statist ics in some 
of the cities of the United Provinces in coiinectioii with/The Survey of the Tranamts* 
loos from amail scale to large scale indasiries”, and aaid ; 

*in cooueotioii with agriculture there are already statistics giving the quantity 
of land of different types in each village ; there is the cultivated land, the pMturo 
land and the waste laud. There is also distinctiou made between the land near v«llsgea 
which are fertiliai^ and the lands further away. The land it also clssaified accord- 
ing to toil; for example, there is the land in the river bottoms on which a third 
crop cao be grown. It is necessary to make sample investigations for each of tbM 
types of land; and here too prodaction, consmuptioo and money wages cao be 
cheeb'd against one another, fo the case of the money crops, such as sugar and 
tobacco, it ia possible to make a further test by asking what part of the pr^uction 
they oonanme themselves. The farmers usually have a very clear idea that th^ 
kave oonaumed themselves about one half and one quarter of the sugar produced lU 
the village or the fruit or the ghee, in many cases all the ghee is sold from 
tks village. . • . , l . .u 

“With regard to the different statistical years, the financial year begina ures 
months later than the calendar year and the co-operative year three months later 
than the flnaaeial year, if sutiaiioa could be given for wch quarter 
would bs no nosd to ohange these yeare end the oorielated ftatiaiics wonld be Inr 
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man itlMAe for oftlenJitfoni of ppriodicity thin the Annual etAtiatloe. la tidi way 
aH ISw woKk of iaterpolAHon would be saved. 

tympAUiioe witn those who want a compreheneiye survey but it is better to 
have some survey thaii none at all. If the Economic Enquiry Committee had 
reeoiiMiiefided a less oomfirehensivo survey we should have bad a frreat many 
fifrurss by now. As the staristies increase both the Government and the people rea* 
lise the value of having thene statisties and will dt^mand more stntistics and also 
faults in them will become more apparent and more accurate statistics will be de- 
manded. But it is best to begin wi*h some survey of production by means of sam- 
fding. I cannot aureee that we ne»d no more statistics than are already collected 
and that they could be co-ordinated entirely by the research scholars in the univer- 
sities. We nave informed the Government that we can put research scholars on 
problemi which they wish solved, if they will inform us at the opening of the uni- 
versity aeasions concerning these problems; as it is very difficult to stop a research 
ad^lar in the middle of an investigation, when only a f^w months remsin to carry 
out the new investigation desired by the Government. Most of the universities have 
not money enough to publ sh inveaiigitlvns they have already made. So far as I 
know none of them have been able to purchase oven all the Government statistics, 
(laughter) and none of them have been able to purchase “Tbe Cambridge Economic 
Bnrveys*’ or ‘The Roman Economic Surveys’^ no that we have not thi^se necessary 
atatistics for comparieon with oth<ir countries. It. is certain that some expenditure 
will be necessary yearly. It is very esneniiul that there nhould be at Icnst one man 
in each province whose whole time is given to the co-ordination of statistics from all 
Uie various depanmeiits which now colhet so much valuable information. 

“With regard to what has been said concerning planning.' one must remember 
that whatever the plan to be adopted it will be a better plan if we have better 
information ; there can really be no good planning at all without better siatiaiics 
and better co-ordination of those that exist. It must be remcmbiTed that whatever 
■tatistica are collected they will be used by both sides on any question just as the 
*‘wetB*’ and the ‘^drys” used the same statistics in Ameaca (laughter) and thought 
that they bad each proved thtir points (nnetved laughter). 

We have all been ur^'ing that there should be improvement of production and 
of the standard of living in the viHapos. Except perhaps in (.‘b«na, there is no 
place in the world where there is such a iieid for incriHsing the demand for gooda 
•a eiiata in the villages of India, if the village standard can be increased, it will 
mean an inenased demand not only for all the industries in India but alao for the 
industries of foreign countries and among ilicse especially of British industries. 
Therefore all interests must unite in drsiring incrensid production and increased 
demand from the villages of India ; atid any plan to help the villages must be placed 
upon an accuruto knowledge of their production and industries and ibeir trade with 
the tOWUl." (Loud annlHUael. 

Fourth Day— Annamalainagar‘-'5th. January 1934 

India at the advent of British rule 

After holding the general body meeting of the Association in camera from 10—12 
a.m., the t'oiiference reassembled at 2 p. ra. lo-day in the Assembly Hall with Prof. 
C. D. Thompson in the chair, when discussion was opened by Dr. B, V, A’orayna- 
iwami Naidu^ who read a paper on “Economic condiiions in South India ai the 
advent of the British rule.” 

In the course of his paper, Dr. Naidu said ‘’From evidence available it seemt 
to he clear that between 1650-1800 the conditions in S. India went from bad to 
worsci though the economic prosperity of the country in the 14th and 15th centn- 
riea is beyond dispute, when the general economic condition was so good that tha 
common people were not unaware of a few luxuries : but conditions rapidly dete- 
riorated.” Dr. Naidu, referring to the land revenue system existing at that time, 
•aid that the coudiiione of labour during this period were nothing short of slavery. 
”Yet it is proved that the economte conditions about 18(30 A. D. show that the 
seedt'of the iuhshiiante were made by indigenous industries and that the complete 
dependence on imported goods so cbaracieristio of our tinoee are unknown. These 
Milled perils were followed by a period of cirnoe end unsettlement Oovernment 
theBt>el?ee being amorphoua and fluctuating, each one tried to squeeze ae mueh e* 
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PVJS* y*® oppr«8ife, tfKgrtfftted by oaprieioiit and 

‘ Ortntunea of pro^oeroas rale bad been aaeo^ed by a 
anawhy and eoiifasioo. Darinjr that periml of apbea?al. gradual 
””^***^ difBcalt, if not imposmbla, by the iifnorinee aii& lack of 

mwmanag^ment by iti servants did not serve to mitieato the evH.'» 

V Deccan at the advent of the British Bale”, was 

rfot attend the Conference. He 
«« P"®®* British rale land its effeeti 

00 the various classes of the community. 

"“^"i**^®** ® P*PS: “American Trade with India (1785-l8fil).” 
ill nJv k I? in ® PUP*'*"* Economic conditions in M iharash'ra at the advent of 
the British Bale, ; in the course of which he said : ‘‘We must not forant that the 
conditions prevailinf( in the country were diaturhed at the advent of the British 
ru e in India and normal conditions were abseni. The very fact that the British 
-Pk « ®ef«C9 of wars ought to prove the abnormal conditions. 

There had been misrule, 03natK|’iently the red eonomic system was materially 
modified. B-ferring to the curremey of these times, the Professor said : “We had 
silver aiid copper imported, mint) Iieen3!d and defective coins receive! at dis- 
count. This promiscaous currency (itsrnrbed prices. Yet ihi general impression 
creiUca IS that, in spite of the disturbed times the administrative and economic 
system of the village was such that the lot of the people was not unhappy, as 
there was proper exchange between small towns aud village were B‘‘lf-contained. 
pVodll r*^n^** promoted and social economy entailed ' asttsf actory distribution ana 

psper. ‘ Economic Depre«*on in the Madras Presidency 
(Io-O-Iod!) wiH read by M'*. Yafor.i/o PUlaL Prof. Thomas sa'd thit the deore- 
891011 of 1820*51 was aiialo^us to the recent price *<lum which com nenced in 1920 
and was still continuing. Tae causes were : Secular price m ivemenrs : monetary 
causes and scircity of precious metiU. There was an outfliw of bullion and a 
rythmic movement was observahl) in the bullion transactions of I'idia. The result 
was coin went out and the am lunt of currency in 'circulation diminished. At the 
same time demand for ramey incr'^ased biciuse of barter disippeiring and growth 
of business triUisaotion and cash piymenr. was introduced by British rule in land 
revenue and civil and military transaciims. Prof, Tuomis then traced the alm)Bt 
total destruction of export trade in India. 

Among other papers that were read were : “Some aspect of the post-Diwani laad 
revenue system in Bmgal and B hir” by D. X. Bdnerjee (Dacca), “Agrestic serfs in 
bouth ludia at the advent of the British rule”. 


President’s Summing Up 

After discussion on the subject, Prif. Thompson, in his summing -up, said: “The 
papers this afternoon hive been except! )ii ally interesting to in so far that they 
seem to prove conclusively that depression very similar to Jthe present one was 
troubling both Madris and Bo nbiy jmt lOO years ago. Toe price curve in Prof. 
Thomas’s paper- seems to show great fluotuiriona after an average period of 7 years ; 
but it. is very evident that there was a long fall and rise in prices, covering the 
full 50 years. Mmtiou is made that the change in prices was pirrly due to the 
fact that formerly the money spent on soldiers went back to the village. It has 
often seemed to me that one of our chief dii&culties today in bringing about econo- 
mic inaproveinent in the villages was the fact that so much of the revenue came out 
of the villages and never went back to the villages. Not only are the cities partly 
supported by revenues colljctel in the villages but the rents pud to the absentee 
landlords are spent in the cities more thin formerly and in the United Provinces 
we also have> octroi duties levied in the produce of the villages, which prevents the 
proper ezdiauge bn. ween town and village mentioned in one of the papers. We 
also fi id it stated that Indian industries have suffered because so many people who 
bad formerly patronised Indian art began to copy British fashions and bought 
foreign g lods and foreign cloth. Again, we find recounted that currency an 1 tpeeie 
were going out of the country which reminds us of the recent ezporu of gold, 
it miy be that private impiris of specie exceeded exporis : but it is probable that 
this itnp)rt was on account of b inkers, merchants and mooey-lenders who were 
inoceasiug their wealth at the expense of farmers who has been ia debt to them. It 
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most be ibmembered that if one oUm grows poorer, another nenallj grows rioher. 
The demand for land rerenne in cash la similar to the demand for the pa} ment of 
debts in cash which so often results in selling ont farms. Probably in any snob 
eriaia, wealth is becoming more nnequai and the creditors are gaining at the expense 
of the debtors. 

*The information collected by Prof. Kale in the srohives of some old lamiliee 
amoonring.to the complete anrrey of a eillage, more than 100 years ago, is of the 
greatest ralne. One of my students disoofcred in hia family record rates of insu- 
rance for cargoes oh the Ganges, rates of interest for rarions kinds of loans, prices 
of farions eropa, rents and eren complete budgets of the family extending back 
more than hundred years in aome oaaee. 1 am anre that aome of the aiudenta now 
sitting in this hall could find ralnable information of this kind in their own honass 
or in the bouaes of their friends. Such infoimation will ne?er be svailable to the 
public as it is considered a secret of the family, but can only be obuined by a 
member or a friend of the family. 

**Ait this eridence taken together seems to show that there may be aetnat eyelei 
of about 60 an 100 years ; cy<‘le8 of Jheae lengths bare been indicated in some 
meteriological phenomena and in records of the floods of the Nile. Moreover the 
records of great families in India seem to show that they have orearred at intervals 
of about IW years. Any such change in weather would be comparatively amall bat 
eodnomio and politieai changea appear to be added to those changes so as to greatly 
ioereaae the fluctoations. There seem to be wars, after about 50 years. Daring 
every war there is necessarily a great increase in prices and after war, a great fall 
in prices ; when prices fall far enough gold becomes relatively mneb more valnable. 
Then new gold mines are discovered as happened in California in the fortiei and in 
Sooth Africa and the Klondyke in the ninittea. 

‘Then pricea begin to rise sgain and apparently this rise in prices at first 
Btlmnlates prosperity and trade bnt in the end increases competition to auoh an 
extent as to canse a great war again, aa soon as the production of gold slat kens. 
There is some indication that the greatest foreign wars ooenr after one hundred 
years while there is more tendency towards civil wars halfway between. Much 
more reaearoh needs to be made on this question. The period for which we have 
figures is too short to be sure ; but the papers presented today lend oonsiderable 
support to the possibility of such cycles. 

*We have fixed economic plaiioing as one of the subjects for next year and I 
trust ihst the problem of planning for the villages will then be coiisicfered. The 
village people can by no means be described ss those who know nothing. They are 
waking np and if any planning is to be done it must be done for them.’^ 

Summing up over, Prof. Thompwn congratulated Or. Nsidn, the local Secretary, 
the Vice-Ohancellor, Raja Sir Annamalai Ohettiar, and the students for their 
efficient organisation of the conference. He hoped that many rich ci ixens of ^ India 
like the Rnja Sir Annamalai Chetiiar would come forward to endow universities. 

Prof. Kah propKised a vote of thanks to the president and on behalf of the 
delegates and associatioii thanked the organisers of the Univeraily. 

Prof. C. AT. Vakil, General Secretary, associating himself with the above remarks, 
socondid the vote of thanks. 

Pri>i' 0. N. Vakil occupied the ehsir iu the place of the outgoing president. Xbn 
piooecdioga of the Oonlereuee then came to an end. 



A. 1. Provincial Co-operative Banks* Conference 


The following; in the openinn; addreos delivered by Mr. K Ramadai PaniulUt 
Pr<*nident, Indian Provincial Co-operatite Banks’ Aennoiation, at the third All-Indit 
provinrifli Co-operative Banka* Conference held at Amraoti (Berar) on the 24lh. 
Jnoa 1934 t— 

The interval that has elapsed between the last C mfereneo (which was held in 
1931) and this baa been a period of ftreat trial to the Co-operative Movement. The 
year 1928-29 was the peak year in the prosperity of the Co-operative Movement la 
all provinces in India. The unpreeedented economic depresHion. which aet in to- 
wards the closinp' months of 1929. marks the be^rinniiifr of the decline in the 
fortunes of the Movement. In the quarter of a century since 1904, when the 
Movement was officially inaup'iirated iu India, it made marked progress. About 
IjOOtOOO primary credit ^ sooieticR, 600 secondary instiMitiooa known as Central 
Banks and a dozen Provincial Banks with a working capital of abont Rs. 50 crores 
(excluding loans msde by the secondary bodies to the primaries and deposits msde 
by the latter with the form^T) sprang up in India (British India and the Indian 
States), in that pi'riod. Out of thU sum, about Rs. 14 crores represented the 

owned capital of the institutions themsilvcs, that is to say, th<ir share capital and 
reserves. The membership of those institutions reached the hgnre of -.about 3 
millions and on the usual computation that an average rural family consists of 5 
persons, it means that about 15 million people were brought into the movement. 
The cooperative credit insiirution had not only come to occupy an important place 
in onr credit agencies, but also secured a recognised position in the regnlir banking 
system of the country. This is borne out by the fact that the Co-operative Banks 
are definitely brought into the scheme of the Indian Reserve Bank. Since 1929 
however not only there hss been no further progress but there has been an aotual 
setback. In almost all provinces registration of new societies is not enconraged, 
while large numbers of bad societies are being liquidated. There has been consider- 
able curiailment in the crtKlii dispensed to the members of the primaries partly 
because the borrowing power and repaying capacity of the members have gone down 
and partly because they became ineligible for fresh credit having defaulted largely 
to discharge their previous obligations to the societips. There has b«*en a shrinkage 
in the working capital of the credit institutions, mainly because they have ceased 
to borrow afresh from the investing public, there being no outlet for the monev. 
Portions of the working capital which they still possess are either invested outside 
the movement in securities which biar low rates of interest or are idle. The profits 
of the instituiions have naturally gone down With the fall in the net profits of the 
primary and the central institutions, their capacity to make adequate finance 
contributions for supervision of societies has decreased, with the result that the 
supervisory agencies have also suffered. Efiort is now largely concentrated on 
effecting recovery of overdue loans, securing old loans by additional or fnesh 
rity when they cannot be collected, and in rectifying such of the societies which 
have any vitality left in them still. 


Credit Movement 

The question is sometimes put to me now whether with the^ improvement of the 
economic position or in the wake of “Recovery**, the co-operative credit movement 
will revive. My answer is that it will, but it can no lonfi^r be usefully or sneoess- 
fnlly ron on old traditional lines. We started our credit movement on two mam 
assumpiions, both of which experience has shown to be fundamentally errooeoui. 
It wae believed that the rural credit society would be a snitobie agency to supply 
all the credit ne^s of the agricultarist so as to complrtely w«in him sway from 
the money-lender. Oo-operatora were eventually disillusions and found that while 
the credit society was best suited to provide short ind intermediate jotns for pro- 
duction and marketing of agricultural erops, it was wholly nnanited to provide 
BUbstantisI long term credit, which ie as much a necessity as the otto varletiea 




operative credit has now — — 

iatermediate and long term) of eredit oaonot be inppited b7 f^o oaiiio type t 
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coopmtive orfrunisatloii and that two different txpea of them are indiipensable^’. 
The other aosainp'ion that was a fi;tiiding faetor in oar eredU morement waa that, 
the indebtedoena of the agrienltnriat waa the main cauae of hia poverty and that 
hia eeonomio rehabilitafhn could be aeoompitahed by liquidation of hia prior debta 
thronph co-operatiTe credit aoeietfca. The truth aeema to be that the poverty of 
the Indian peaaant ia doe to other canaea and ia itself largely the caoae and not 
the reaulr of hia indebted neaa. There haa bef^n an enormous increase in the prior 
^bt of the agriculruriat in the Inat ffw doeadeo, and it ia at ill growing with the 
inereasinfr dt^pendence of the popnlntion on agrieoltaro, .the d'cline in village and 
domestic iiiduatri«*8 which oneo furnished subsidiary ocenption, constant fragmen- 
tatioA of holdings, increase in biird<*nR of taxation, rent and revenue, fall in the 
pricea of agriciiltural proda<rt8 and other economic faetora. Thia procesa of the 
growth of rural indcbtrilnesa cannot i>e arrested by the Co-operative Movement 
alone, nor can the chronic prior indebtedness of the peasant be liquidated or 
aubatantially ri*diieed by the Cooperative Credit Soei*'ties. 

The iinea of devi-lopmer.t of -.cooperalive credit in future mnst, therefortN msrk 
in my humble opinion a definite departure from the methods hitherto tried The 
lead in regarfi to this reform must naturally come from the Provincial Co-opera- 
tive Biliks and much ^oi the future of the irov^ment will depend ^upnn that lead. 

1 feel that, the time hss come for segregation right from bottom to top of “long 
term credit*' from ^^short and intermediate credit** and to develop distinct types of 
institutions to deal with them separately. It does not follow that these types of 
organisations need not or ran not co-operate inter se to supply the different varieties 
of the credit necNia of co-operators. Indeed such co-opera<ion between them is 
essoiitial for the sueeess of the iMovement. Hitherto the Punjab, Bombay and 
Madras, and to a certain extent Assam, have b»eD endeavourtog, with varying 
degrees of aiicc^'ss. to develop land mortgage banks. Ot these four provinces. 
Madras is the only province which has established its Provincial Bank to deal with 
long term finance and we are glad, to welcome that new Prorincial Bank to our 
Conference and to affiliate it to our Association. In this respect, I eommend the 
example of Madras to other provinces not because of my partiality for the system 
in my province, but because of the manifold advantages it has. I am glad to 
find that Bengal has takm up the question of estiblshing land mortgage banks Id 
eari.est and 1 hope that ere long Bengal will be able to go ahead with the scheme. 
The possibilities of a similar line of dt^velopment in the United Provinces and 
Bibar and Orissa, may. in roy opinion, be usefully explored. I am fully alive to 
the impediments that stand in the way of developing land mortgage banks iu 
these provinces^ the roost important of them bsing the system of land tenures 
and the statutory reatraint on alienation of agriiMiitural land. The Central Pro- 
vinces and Berar stand on a somewhat different footing in thia matter. Whde I 
fully realise that complicated and delicate poiirical. social and even communal 
issues are involved in the reform of the laws regulating, holding and alienation 
of agricultural land, 1 urge that something rnaist be done to permit transferability 
of sufh land in conuectiou with the operations of co-operative land mortgage 
banka. . . 

The future development of co-operative finance through rural credit aocietirt, 
central banks and the provincial banks roust maiuly aim at supplying the credit 
needs of agrieulturists for seasoiial operations and for marketing their products. 

1 am in entire agreement with the views expressed by the Registrar of Oo-opwa- 
tive Societies. Ctmirsl Provinces and Berar, in bis report for the year 1932, when 
be Bsys that providing the Rgricalturi'tt with short and medium loans for^ raising 
bis crops would result **iii the general improvement in bia material condition aaa 
standard of life**. Another sphere in which co-operative credit institutions can 
play an important part consists in the revival and reorganisation of some ol 
our village and domestic industries. This question was carefully examined by 
several Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee and on a survey of the materials 
collected and the opudo is recorded by those oommittces, the Indian Ceiitraj 
Banking Enquiry Committee came to the conclusion that by the 
of those inouatries much can be done to provide the cultivator with a 
suitalde suhi^ldiary oo<mpatioo for his spare time and that co-operative 
trial hanks or w^lf organised co-operative urban banks are the best 
mei't ihe financial requirements of these iudnstrtes satisfactorily. Here tberecon 
another useful line of developoient el co-operative credit for truly proaucuve 
purpoH io future. 
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_ J to to^*^*^** opportunity of expreMing my mtefnl thanks to the 
Indian Prorincial Co-operauve Bhi&kV Atftoeintion for having nominated me as 
Hi«» KpreMDtaUTe to the IndiaD Central Baiikins Enqairr Oommittee, for depating 
S* <0 IPre rTidwM on their behalf before the Joint Select Oommittee on the 
Beeerre &nk of India Bill, 1933, and for aendiug nfe na iheir delegate to. tho 
Berenih Begietrar’a ^ference. I hare tried my beet to place the riewe of the 
Aesodaiioti and of the several Provincial Banks - before those bodies, and I am 
fflad to state that many of the suggestions put forward by me on ^alf of the 
Association and the Provincial Banks have been accepted, It is true that the 
Indian Reserve Bank Act does not contain any specific provisions shout Rural Oiodit 
escept providing facibties fi^ the re-dmcount of agricultural paper by the Raerve 
Bank. Provision for Rural Credit through the Reserve Bsnk is, however, left for 
future legislation. I hope that thia Conference will be able to formulate certain 
specific lines, on which such legislation may proceed. 

Before I conclude, 1 desire to convey to our Mlow-co-operatora in Bihar the 
sympathy of the Indian Provincial Co>operative Banks’ Associati m and of the 
co-operators all over India in the terrible suffering they have undergone by the 
devastation caustd by the earthquake. The task of reconstructing the affected areas 
will be long and Btreiiuous, and 1 have uo doubt that co*operative organisations 
and co-operaiora all over India will help Bihar in this matter. The Madru 
Provinciiu Co-operative Bank has offered a loan up to R<i. 25 lakhs to the Provin- 
cial Co-operative Bank of Bihar and Orissa if it requind the money to fiiiauce 
the relief operations. But 1 am glad to hear that the Government of Behar and 
Orissa are themselves contemplutiiig te lend the necessary funds to the Provincial 
Bank at Patua. 

Opening Address 

In his opening address to the Conferonce. the Hon. Mr. B. G. Xhaparde, 
Minister to the Government of the Central Provinces, said 

The Co-operative movemeut in almost every Province is fsced with 

more or less troubles due to iiirernal as well as external causes. This is sp- 

f arent from the fact that the Government of India resolution on the recent 
rovincial Economic Conference mentions that ‘bn most provinces the co-operativs 
movement is in difficulties, and in several cases the difficulties gave cause for 
anxiety.” There may be just an exception or two, but the general remark holds 
good. I shall not take upon myself to speak aliout other provinces, the represen- 
tatives of which are here and should be expected and allowed to state their own 
cases. At the same time 1 meotion this to find a consolation in the thought that 
we are not the only sinners in this respect. Though I shall deal with the movof 
meat as we find it to-day in this province, yet i cannot refrain from lUiMitioniog 
to you that this movement has been so widely affected in all parts of India that 
we cannot avoid concluding that the exieriial causes affcctiug thia movement lu all 
provinces should have a great deal in common. 

If you pardoo me for beginning this address with a simile, I should liken thia 
movement to an aqueduct which serves as a disrrtbuting pissage between the stor- 
age of water and a thirsty world and the pirched land. Just as we have a largo 
store of water and we consU'uct mains and sub-mains, and other ^ passages for dis- 
trinuting water amongst those who need it, and for tho land that is waiiing fertilisa- 
tion ; so is this rooveioent stationed between the money of the capitalist at oue end 
and the needy peasant and farmer at the other. Just as the isy stem for eotiductiiig 
water may be affeettd by defetive engineering as well as by exiernal weather, so hat 
this movement been affeetifd by mistakes that crept in, and also by causes which were 
b^ond man’s control, it should be realised that taking the system as a whole, the 
affection of one conrpooent part of it can not but tell on other parts, and if we want to 
work the system as a whole, you cannot afford to neglect any oue part at the 
cost of the other. The interests of the capitalist, who stands at one eod and supp- 
lies the deposits to our banks, need being as much guarded as the luterwis of the 
peasant and the farmer, who stand at the other end, and the machinery that secvei 
these two cn^ needs to be kept clean and well protected. 

The mistake of using short-term deposits for long-term loans ts now commonly 
admitted. Deposits were received in banks on express terms of their being returnM 
after a apeeified time, and out of these deposits were dealt out loans which were 
calculated to t nk e longer than the time at the end of which the deposits were eo 
retarnable. Either il wee hoped that the depoiiton wiU not want the moaqr baek 
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and will noew the depoeite, or the iairh in the borrower wee undaly optinietie* 
Whatever the canae which led to the adoption of this coarse, the fact remaina 
that it haa affected this moremeot adversely. ^ 

Inexperience in the conduct of a in‘>venient of this kind perhaps led to the 
concentration of debts so that a laree sum of money was locked up amonest a 
email namber of debtors. Unduly large loans, such, as were not cootemplated by 


needy cultivators who wanted small debts could not be attended to, not perhaps 
because the necessary funds were not available^ but because attention was dispro- 
portionately concentrated on large loans. Ttie borrower was not very careful in 
using the capital for productive purposes aud fouud it difficult to make it up after 

Tike*?nski1fa1 generals we conquered new regions without caring to keep a hold 
on the ones already ours and extended the movement at the cost of firm hold and 
organization. 

Voluniary work waa accompanied by its usual concomitants, viz, sincere devotion 
and rlaHtic discipline. All hnnoar to those who gave their youthful energy, matured 
indgmeot and pr^iotis long periods of their lives to the organization and betterment 
of thia movement. Let ua however . recognize our ahortcomings and learn from the 


coDirquenccB. 

I Miail not attempt an exhaustive catalogue of what I term internal cauaea of 
our present aii nation and 1 think I have sufficiently indicated the direction in 
which I would like to lead your thoughts. 

The external causes that affected this movement are too well-known to be men- 
tioned in ^tail. 


Daring and after the war the prices of field products happened to be so favour- 
able and familiar that it toox strong imagination to foresee that these favourable 
timet may not continue long and the reacti)n to the extent tnat we experience 
would inevitably come. The lending banka under the circumstances lent freely 
hoping that the money would flow in as easily as it was flowing out, and the 
borrower borrowed without reserve hoping that he will be able to repay the money 
under tbe most adverse eiroiimstances that he could then imagine. Unfortunately 
the calculations and the faith of the leader and the borrower proved aniisa and the 
long aeries of years yielding bad crops idlowed in contiDuous succession. The 
general depression of trade all ths world over added to tbe difficulties and abnormal 
mnomic aituation created bv the war subsidies brought about world conditions 
which no human mind could foresee. 


The co-operative movement, which was started to help the cultivator by increas- 
ing hit power to produce the wealth of nation, could not fulfil its misaiou under 
th^ adverse circumstaooes ; and not only this, but the irony of tbe situalion so 
worked that the movemeut came to be looked upon as something against the inte- 
losts of the culiivaiors. The central banks were bound to pay baok tbe depositors 
their money when demanded and keep up their credit, and therefore, they took 
recourse to coercive measures against the agriculturist which could not possibly be 
appreciated. While the banks took their stand upon tbetr right to get the money 
back that they had lent, the borrower came forward with the plea of equity and 
humanitariao considerations, which had their own force and gained ground on 
aoeoaot of the wide sympathy they commanded. For sometime past, therefore, 
the co-operative movemeut in this province has been torn between these conflicting 
loroes and hovering between life and death. Tbe advocates for its existence, 
correct and logical in their theories, could not point out to many tangible benefits 
the movemeut had brought and the cry of the misery which surrouoded us 
immediately was so loud that the voice of logic and reason could not be audible. 
Tbuee tbal decried the movemeut were helped by the facts as they existed, while they 
did not bother either about the theory or the logic of tbe movement or tbe 
laerifice made so far (or keeking it going. Allow me to quote a few figuies from the 
gonaai report of the Oentral Provinces and Berar lor 19B2-33 

"At the close of the year tbe total number of awards outstaudi^ were 3,321 
involving an amount of fit. in the Oentral Provinces aud involving 

an am^ut of Rs. 3^.638 to Bevar. There were ^ societies under liquidatioa and 
the amount due from them waa Bii , 

Ihia naiurally reauited in the properiiee of the borrower being brought to sM 
mi u movemeni devised lor enabliiii the p eeaant to eaia e better livelihood seemea 
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to Kialt in deprifing him of the meani of it Up to the aOth Jane 1933, the benki 
end ■oeictiee in Berer nlone came to own 17,531 acres of land and the mana|mmM>t 
of those fast areas of land created fresh problems which have not yet reached 
solution. The banks themselves could not cultivate these lands and it was not easy 
to bind either lessees or bataidars to cultivate them. 

There is yet another problem to which I must r^er here in this oonneotion. The 
acute economic distfess through which we went lent force to the contention that 
relief to the agricnltariat should be given at whoseover and whatsoever cost it be 
and one of the measures the Government were induced to adopt for thus rendering 
help was to delay the execution of decrees pass^ against the debtor in the civil 
courts in usual course. The effect of this was that the short-term debt incurred 
for raising a crop was spread over a series of years, being mtde repay- 
able in small instalments and thus was converted into a long-term 
loan. The loan was outstanding after the crops for whieb it 
was raised was gathered, sold and the money spent. The well-defined margin 
between a short-term loan and a long-term loan was thus perforce made very hazy. 
This coupled with the mistake that was made in gaining long-term loans out of 
short-term deposits, to which I referred some time ago, made the margin between 
the assets and the debts so thin that it became really negligible. Oonsequently, 
the insistence of the conference held in 1928 about the necessity of keeping short- 
term loans for crop purposes, and long-term loans for land improvement lost its 
retl use, significance and meaning. Further, are we sure that we, by an; means, 
took precautions to prevent the debtor from incurring further debts while be pro- 
cess of realising the old debt, which was spread over so many years, was in pro- 
gress ? This had a far-reaching effect, as I shall endeavour to point out a httle 
later on when speaking about the land mortgage banks. At the present moment I 
must confine myself to the course of events that has led us into the situation in 
which we find ourselves today. If you have followed the debates On this subject in 
the Provincial Legislative Council you must have observed that opinion was ex- 
pressed from some quarters that it was time to think verv seriously if the whols 
edifice of this movement should not be pulled down. This aebate, to which I am 
referring, set me thinking about the situation in a new light, and my studies in 
this line have made me a confirmed optimist, and I have arrived at the conclusion 
that not only the co-operative movement must continue to exist, but further, that 
if any good is to be done to the landlord and the tenant this co-operative move- 
ment is the only means of doing it, and we must make every effort to keep the 
edifice standing and strengthen it. A crisis in the movement which by itself was 
by no means unsnrmountable so synchronised with the misfortune of suceessive 
failure of crops and the world depression that auring the severe stress we felt we 
had neither the mind nor the leisure to think out and determine the share of our 
plight we owed to each of these. Indeed the inter-mixture and, may I say, the 
inter-dependence of these causes was so complicated that it was not practicable to 
do BO. The only solution and saving lay in firm optimism and faith and reliance 
in one’s power to resist depression. In this perhaps we did not come up to the 
required level and political capital was allowed to be made out of the situation by 
responsible men. Let us turn away from this distressing thought. The present 
circumstances are not going, to last for ever, and the future has, I am sure, many 
blessinga in store for us. The acute depression of trade all over the world, the con- 
sequent lowering of the prices of the field produce, the redaction of the purchasiog 
power of the cultivator and the consequent depression in trade and his liability to 
pay his dues, the redaction in the value of his assets and the swelliug np of debts 
and the thinning of the margin between the short and long-term Toaos coupled 
with the UDconsoious mistakes, the responsibility for which we may not deny and 
ue oonaequences of which we may not shirk, all these have brought us to where 
we find ourselves to-day. All thie has to be faced with courage aod optimism and 
mt with with a firm attitude. 

Befnaal to face the problem, or the adoption of temporary palliatives, is not 
WOiug to help UB ; about that I am certain. To be deluded with temporary pallia- 
hves ia ooe of the effective ways of shutting out from our minds that fnsttnot of 
pooetfitiDg in the future which God gave to man, A deluded mind refuses to 
ladise on Impending danger. Refusal to recognise a danger is oot the aame 
svQ^ng itt ^lifiaatroas eonsequenoes. 1 sbonld much like therefore to put in a 
word of eautum against men pallistives. ^ 
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The OoTeroment at present is adopting all possible measnres to gi?e the needy 
all the relief that can be given. Tbev have shifted the temporal remedies from 
the permanent cure, and while they hare not been slow in adopting the former 
they have never lost sight of the latter. The Government has now decided to acoept 
the advice of the Conference of the office-bearers of Berar banks and to allow the 
reserve fnnd to be utilized for writing off bad debts. 

Land mortgage banks, if iudiciously used, will, I consider, be of great use in 
relieving the j^esent distress. The problem, however, is not ^ simple as it loob 
to a casual observer or at first sight. I quote from the latest resolution of the 
Government of India on this subject : ^......tbe essentisl problem in connection with 

such institutions in India lies in the realization of their security^land Conditions 

in this respect vary greatly from province to province, and the representatives of 
several provinces were quite definite in their opinion that the dangers of tampering 
with the land laws and increasing the facilities for the alienation of land wore so 
great as to outweigh the advantage for improving -the character of the security on 
which credit couldTbe obtained. Whatever the possibilities of future development 
may be, it is clear that, in view of these opinions and the differences In conditions, 
the responsibility for policy as regard establishing land mortgage banks must rest 
with the provincial Governments.... It is for the provincial Governments to face the 
fundamental issue, and to decide, if they desire to have such institution, how far 
it is possible to provide them with a realizable Stcurity ns a basis for their loans.” 

Our Government has recognized the steady presure of public opinion in this res- 

n it and have now decided to establish land mortgage banks. Here again, however, 
eel it my painful duty to utter a word of caution. I have, a few minutes ago, 
told you how the margin between the short and long-term loans has born exhausted 
by the forcible conversion of short-term into long-term loans. The natural and inevitable 
result of it is that the margin between the assets and debts of the debtors has been 
considerably narrowed down. Already the margin was so thin that its furcher di- 
minution has now practically balanced the debts and assets. These cases have ceased 
to be ezeeptiODS'—they are now the general rule— and when the land mortgage banks 
begin to operate, it may be that they will not find their path strewn with roses, be- 
cause even then they will want a fair margin to be secured between the debts and the 
assets. It is very essential for the skilful working of the land mortage banks that 
there should be thorough co-operation from the borrowers in repayment of the debts 
borrowed. This really means a well disciplined life and a real recognition of the res- 
ponsibility 10 pay back what has been borrowed and a sense of ease and gratefulness 
at being allowed to enjoy certain privileges, not obtainable elsewhere. Horrsoever 
regrettable it be, the fact remains that the debtors are not as keen as paying back 
the debts as they are on receiving them, and w'e need cultivate a keen moral sense 
in this respect. 1 think it will not be out of pLsce to quote here n passage from 
the report made in January 1929 by n committee appointed by the Co-operative 
Department. The personnel of this committee was settled in consultation with the 
Berar Co-operative Institute and the Executive Council of the Central Provinces 
and Berar Co-operative Federation. Great weight must, therefore, attach to the 
opinion this committee bas expressed. In view of the importance of the opinion and 
the subject on which it is expressed, I make no apology for the Length of the 
quotation—^Some agriculturist s are in a state of bop^dess indebtedness, and it is not 
likely that any measure can save their lands in the long run. Even in the case of 
those whose indebtedness is not excessive, relief from debts will not by itself 
improve their economic condition. If the advantage from a land mortgage bank is 
to be permanent and not merely ephemeral, the agriculturist must regularly pay the 
annual instalment out of his income, and must also determine to live within 
his earnings. He must take steps to improve his methods of cultivation ; be must 
curtail to the greatest extent possible his expenses on unproductive objects, e. g- 
social ceremonies, litigation and the like ; be must Icaru to save in good 
in general he must practise thrift and develop prudence and self-restraint. If he 
does not do this, he will either commit default and his land, which is bis most pr^ 
cious possession, will have to be sold, or he will meet his obtmtions to the lanu 
mortgage bank by borrowing from outside, and he will incur fresii debts for un- 
productive expenditure* In such circumstances, the object of a land mortga^ bsu^ 
will be frustrated, for after a certain period the agriculturist, whose iudebteaness 
was redeemed, will agaio have unproductive debts outstanding agam» 
him. Credit can only he beneficial to those who can make gm use 
of it; and wise spendiog <8 more important than borrowing made easy- The lauu 
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m^gMB.buln. will be expected to work md edranee loue within oerUin weli> 
dewM manins, ana thoa^h they may start by ezteDding their help to small and 
mediam onltiyators ttor scope in time may enlarge and; things going well, it 
shonM be fonnd possible to put it within their means to help large proprietors and 
gi?e fairly larM loansi 

The^Debt (%neiliation Aet is now in force and the experiments so far made 
iMve^gryen room^for argument on either side. I am afraid we are not yet in a posi- 
tion to call It a decided success so far as the credit of the enUirator is concerned, 
r refer to it b^anse it corers co-operative debts and indirectly affects the depositor. 

I now lay before you a suggestion for your consideration without expressing 
my own opinion about it. The suggestion has come from quartjn^ competent to 
express pul)lic opinion. The suggeadon is that the distraat so far exhibited 
against the^ Goreroment should wear out in face of the fact that- the oo*operative 
department, is a transferred department and, further, that the provincial autonomy 
should command complete faith in the Ministers to come. It should, therefore, 
be msible to the Registrar with powers which have not hitherto been 

vested in him. We nave tried a ^ kind of democracy in this movement, and we 
might as well toy a benevolent dictatorship to a certain extent for a time and see 
if we cannot improve upon the things as we find them. We all know that there 
are societies which persistently refuse to adopt disinterested advice given to them. 
The societies should be made more efficient by an external pressure exerted on 
them. For instance, servants who have been found incapable of carrying out their 
duties and inefficient in administration should be liable to have their liceuseB can- 
celled ; and it should not be within the competence of an objeciionable servant 
to keep himself in office by gaining favours, strategies or otherwise. The manage- 
ment of a society should be liable to be superseded if they, that is to say, the 
management, are found to persist in mismanaging their affairs. This is calculated 
to secure uniformity and discipline. Allow me to bring it to your notice that 
similar and such like powers have been granted by the Madras legislature, and 
they are under contemplation of the Bihar and Orissa Government on a recom- 
mendation of a popular coiamittee. Of course, these are suggestions, the value 
of which you may like to determine during the course of your debates. 

In the end allow me to say that though the co-operative movement may not 
seem so far to have fulfilled its high aims, ideal and mission, in co-operation alone 
lies the salvation of this country, the large population of which consists of culti- 
vators. On the whole 1 tbink the movement has a sound heart. Paillativos, 
however, will not prove to be cures, and if the cultivator is allowed to drift to 
bis doom no other profession or vocation is safe in this country. 

Resolutions 

The foIToving see amont; the reBoIulions passed at the Conference 

This Conference req^uests the Provincial Governments to take necessary action 
either under Section 32 or under Section 46 of the Indian Co-operative Sociciics Act 
to enable Co-operative Societies to take shares in the Reserve Bank of India and 
urges the Co-operative Societies and Banks and individual co-operators to become 
members of the Reserve Bank by taking prescribed number of shares to qualify 
themselves to vote at the general meeting oi the Bank. 

This Conference is of opinion that the provisions of Sections 54 and 55 of the 
Reserve Bank of India Act for the constitution of an Agricultural Credit Depart- 
ment of the Bank are very unsati-ifactory and that the Department should not be 
merely an agency for advice and consultation but should be a machinery for actu- 
ally providing agricultural finance to the co-operative banks somewhat on the lines 
adopt^ in South Africa, Australia, New Zealand and other countries. 

This Conference requests the Standing Committee to draft a Bill indicating the 
lines bn which the Agricultural Creuit Department of the Reserve Bank should be 
established. 

This Conference recommends to the Provincial Co-operative Banks and Institutes 
U> interest themselves actively iu the organiaatioa oi Co-operative Sale Societies 
for the sale of the produce of the members of affiliated societies, preferably as 
commission agents. 

Xhia Conference urges on the Provincial Government to take action on the 
xolllowing recommendation of the Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee : 



OO-OPEBATIVE INUriTUHttr ASBOObtXKar t n^mm- 

"PMriMalOotmamtt tboiM ooMiia« the dMinliili^ of advneiDg loutm 
IMM It eoDocMioml nta of intotMt to OO'OpentlTi BoeietiM tobdH^SkwM 
ud isentns which provide f^eod merkets.” 

« the attentioo of the Provineial GovemmeDti to toe MheoM 

of Debt OoDcilIiatioD reeommended by the Indiao Central Bankins .Enaniir Com* 
mUue in Darapeaiib 91 their f^rt and nxm upon the Oovenmeot the neoe- 
le^latioo to nve dfeet to *die eame .aa early m Boaeihle. 
_ Tbn Oonferenoe le of ooinion that wlme Iona term ereditBh^ld be nroeidedlvv e 


leoMiatioo to mve eoeet to toe eame .aa early m ooeeible. 

Tbia Oonferenoe le of opinion that while longterm eredHah^M beprovioed iv .a 
di^ioot type of ^operative organiaation, vis^ uoid mortage bank, there ehrala be 
ioffloient eo-o^inatipn between sn^ banks and the ordioaiy tiiral credit 
aoeietisB to s^efy all the final needs of the agrienltarist. Ihis Obnferenoe ie of 
opinion that 20 years period is not sufficiently long to prove eeonomieally beneficial 
to the borrowm and that the maximum period of loans by land mortgage banka 
may be extendM to 40 years. This Oonferenoe is of opinion that separate provincial 
land niortgw banks shonld be established to finance primary land mortaun banks 
and that the Provincial Co-operative banka ehonla not be entrualMiiitli this 
bnsioM 

This ^ferenee requests ths Provinctsl Co-operative Banka and inatitiiiss to 
mta sneh an earnest dTort to develop subsidiary occupations of the agtieultnfist 
and to make suitable arrangements by fiusneing and marketing. 


A. L Co-opentive losHtotes* AssodatiM Cssfeinics 

A sepmte session of the third Conference of the All India Co-operative Inatitn- 
w Aiapeiation met at Amraoti on the 2Stb. Jane 1934, under the prasideney of 
8%r LalliMai 8amalda$, President of the Association. The fiollowiog sre extnaoti 
from toe Ptoeidential Addreee 

At ta onteet, 1 wonld like to oonv^ on my and on yonr behnlf oar heel thanke 
to H. tile Governor of the Central Provineea for hie message which takes proper 
note of the existing crisis that faces the co-operative inovenient dne to larioas pan- 
Mi, chief amongst them being the slump in the prices of agricultural produeti. 

message hints that one of the reasons for the present nnfortnnate position of 
the movement is that it has strayed away from the true principles of cooperation ; 
a atalar oritieism has been made in other Provinces also, as for instance by the 
- L- . « . ^ Bihar and Orissa Co-operative 


Bombay- Be-organisation Committee and by the Bihar and Orissa Co-operative 
wqni^ Committee. Such criticisms should receive serious consideration at onr 
.muds and you will all forgive me if I examine this question at some length, and in 
doing so take up some of yonr valuable time. 

At the time of the introduction of the Co-qperatiye Societies Act in 1904, when 
effloials were appointed to the new posts of Begistrars of Co-operative Soeieties, 
wm few officiius or non-officials knew even the *A. B. C’, of wnat the Oo-pperative 
Movement had been in the West and what good resnlts it had achieved. Tne loos) 
Beveone Officials of the time were apathetic and in some instonces even ansympa- 
thetio. The soil in which the movement was to be planted was not leady to 
r^ve the se^, as illitersey was and Is even now rampant in tlm Tilbges, The 
old * money-lenders were hostile to the movement as they felt tiiat it would Uks 
away their bread from their months. The then political leaders thooiAt that this 
movement was takssn In hand by Ooverament to cover the skeleton in tiw oopboaid 
bfomfba were irnt piepuedto follow the preeedent of the Egyptiao Agrieohaiil 
Bank. Add to dl thecc; the varying land tenores inm the fall peaaant peepiicfiiT 
ttohto in Bcnnltoyand Madiaa to the tenants with none of theae ibshiata Beimaf* 
dbar and in the IMtod and Oenkal Ffeovtoees and yon will reaiiae the dIffieiiiMS 


and in the IMtod and Oentaal Ffeovtoees and yon will reaiiae 


aow the seed in mpif 
dieamstaiiees. They 
the plant Aalha im 
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Uie ^amp in prices began the moTement was, on the whole, progressing on 
rigbtjiues to extent that any good movement in onr poor and ilmerate oountrj 
coultt be expected to m . If and when there have been mistakes of omission or com- 
mission th^ are due firstly to the snfroundings in which the work had to be carried 
ooi secondly to the desire on the part of. officials and non-officials to register as 
many mieties as possible without preliminary propaganda, thirdly to Governments 
expressing their approval M sneh notion and lastly to the mistaken ideals of some 
of the ^opaabirs both officials and non-officials. Speaking for myself, 1 acknow- 
ledge that 1 did not realize till very Lite that the illiteracy of the masses would 

g rove such a very great handicap to the progress of the moveincut on correct lines. 

ut even when I and many others realized this fact, wc were not able to render 
an^ material help, as the task of removing illiteruey^ of the masses is too big for 

5 11 vole individuals and must be an ended to by the Government of the country. 

ly friend— the late Sir Vilhaldas -during the last years of his life turned his 
attention to educating the members of the co>operativc societies and made a hand- 
some demation for the purpose. Saccesstul as the work was within its limited scope, 
it could not cope with the vast, ignorance of some 85 iw cent of the village 
population. 


Whilst it was not possible for cooperative institutions to tackle the larger problem 
of removing mass illiteracy or providing facilities for mass adult education, these 
institntions have been doing a fairly large amount of work in various provinces for 
the diffusion of a knowledge of co-operative principles and practice amongst the 
members of co-operative societies and their officiata through schools and training 
classes. At the fast (^nfcn^nce, too, i bad stressL'd the importance of mass educa- 
tion aa the main problem confronting the co-operative movement. But the 
importance of the subject and the continued neglect of the same arc my only excuse 
fur reiterating that the full success that we desire and earnestly strive for the co- 
operative movement will not bo attained, unless il literacy is removed, ignorance is 
wiped out, general knowledge widely diffused, and an intensive programme of adult 
education in villages is seriously taken in band. This important and necessary 

piece of work is the legitimate function of the Btate which must, at all costa, and 

without caring for the difficulties that face it introduce immediately a system 
of free and compulsory education fur the young and also of uduli education in rural 
areas. 

The subject of rural reconstruction of which adult education, to my mind, 

is the most important part was in a way (»ii ilic agenda of the Regisirars* con- 
ference at Delhi in Jtniuary list. They dealt with the question of the place of 
co-operation in rural reconstruction. That Conference cntrusicd the work of 

rural reconstruction to village Panchayats, or in their absence, to better living 
Reties or rural reconstruction societies and si the time said *hat the staff of 
the Co-operative Department should be strengthened. There appears to be a 
fundamental difference in the outlook on rural reconstruction of that Conference 
and of most of us. Rural reconstruction can not merely mean cleaning of village 
struts, or having a few lamps in the streets or having a small night school or a 
medicine ehest in each village. It is true that oil these amcnitiea are useful in 
making the lives of the villager s lit tie more comfortable and cheerful than now, 
out no plan of such rural reconstruction will succeed unless and uutil the eco- 
nomic needs of the ngricult Uriels who form the bulk of the village population, 
■uch as cheap, adequate and immediate financing, co-opcratiyc marketing, 
irrigational facilities and consolidation of small holdings etc., arc satisfied. In my 
opinion, the improvement of the. economic condition of the agriculturists should 
form the groundwork of all kinds of' rural reconstruction sctiviiics. It is, there- 
fore, the duty and the basic function of every co-operative society in a village 
or every co-operative institution working for rural areas to concentrate on thia 
problem to the best of their abilities. .. • 

Anomr important matter which deservee our earnest consideration is tae 
wrrelation that should subsist between loans and the repaying capacity of ine 
porwwer.,The problem of overdoes is like a grim spectre hanging with outstretched 


during the last thirty years and no efforts at conquering this spectre will wcceea 
until the Provincial Governments realise their duty to the sgricnltnnst aod make 
«n earnest effort with determination to drive away the epectre by the help not M 
up lympathy but of hard oath. Almoit all natiooal gofernme&U have addpted 
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■peeial metrafea to uiiat the co-opetatife mofemeDt and the agrrealtatil popa- 
mUm to tide over the existing tempoiai^ diffieoUies and we .have everj right h> 
ex|^ oar Miniiten and Governments to do the same. 

The movement in its early stages confined its aetivities mainlv to the formation, 
r^stration and fnditing of rand credit societies. Looking to the heavy indebt- 
mess of agricalinrists and their financial reqairemeots for agricnlturai operations, 
both official and non- official workers were fully jnstified in concentrating their 
attention on providing credit facilities to the agricultorietB. Later on, urban credit 
speimies began to grow up and thereafter the work of starting non-credit socie- 
ties both iu rural and urban areas was undertaken. It was only in recent times 
that ^e attention of co-operators was directed to the formation of purchase sale 
speietim and a few producers' societies. Xhe repaying capacity of an agriculturist 
deprads upon the rMuction iu the cost of production, upon an increase iu the 
P|[Maotion and upon obtaining better prices for crops produced. We have been 
able by our co-operative credit organisatiou to enable the agriculturist to save a 
decent sum by way of reduction in interest which the woula have otherwise ' had 
to pay to the Sowcar for his loan. Similarly, by the starting of sale societies in 
certain areu, the movement has tried to help the sgricnlturists to get a better 
Pp®® his products than he would have realised if he sold his crops individu- 
ally. In the cotton tracts of Gujarat and the Karoatak in the Bombay Presideuey 
good an^d satisfactory results have been achieved ; and there is no reason why 
such efforts should not be made to extend this extremely important side of the 
®®*^®5®tive movement in other parts of the country. 

, I- ^ cannot deny that the organisation of co-operative marketing 
18 likely to meet wiih considexsble difficulties and is liable to risks and losses, yet if 
we are genuinely convinced that the economic regeneration of the agricalturUts 
depends as much on the development of co-operative marketing as on the co-opera- 
^ 9'^®®l8ation of credit, we need not be daunted by the dangers and difficulties 
ahead but should make up our minds to create or help to create the conditions ueem- 
saijr for the success of the sale movement. Why cannot we, officials and non-offi- 
cials, then similarly join hands and work with a will to inaugurate a chain of co- 
operative sale societies federated to central purchase and sale societies iu the Presi- 
dency towns ? It is, however, gratifying to learn that Government have, after all, 


|,w aivwvvwai fi^acavsa aw avs»*aa vasaav v wa m AMvaa v 

realised the extreme urgency of the question, as evidenced in a recent resolution on 
the subject in which they refer to the great marketing drive which they propose to 
towards the achievement of whose success they have appoint a Cen- 
tal Marketing Officer. Probably, this step will be followed by the appointment oi 
provincial Marketing Officers for the pur^e of making a consolidate effort to 
improve the organisation of the marketing of agricultural produce all over 
the country. We, as co-oporstors, should come forward to participate in this most 
important work and should be prepared to offer our assistance to the new marketing 
organisation. 

Whilst this movement has done useful work, as regards providing adequate and 
timely financial facilities at a reasonably low rate of interest to awksulturists and 
■mall industrialists like weavers, metal workers, tanners, sandal-wood workers and 
others and has also helped in the formation of sale and purchase societies and co- 
operative stores, practically nothing has been done till now to organise producers 
Bocietiea OD a large scale. The time has come when we should turn our attention 
to this aide of co-operation, for it is more important that the agriculturist ahould 
get greater and. better returns from his land than that, he should merely save money 
in interrat charges or get a slightly higher price for his marketed crops. In this 
connection, I may briefly refer to the necessity of our paying attention to the sub- 
ject of BUbsiditry cottage indastrira which could be benimcially worked on a co- 
operative basis. It is not very difficult to provide facilities to villages for carrying 
on their subsidiary occupations and facilitating the sale of their products. Assis- 
tance for technical improvements may be sought from the Departments of Indus- 
tries and the Department wiil,"! feel eoufidcot. bo perfectly willing to render all 
powible assistaoce in the matter. The agriouitural industry is not a very paying 
industry in our country, though crores are engaged in it, and yet the agriculturist 
maintains himself ;and.liis himily 164 12 months on the profits of the work done by 
him during 8 or 9 months only. He has a long vacation -such as even college 
professors and high Court Judges might envy, but for the hict that unlike them be 
oora not draw his salary tor the period of the vacation. A subsidiary occupation 
which tends to increase his income is in absolute necessity lor the agrioulturist in this 
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emta and it ia op to^ oa to take op ioteoBiTe work for the de? elopmeot of 
BODBidiaiy oeeopatiooB in mral areas. 

Ihe raeatiim as to who ahould condoct the Buper?iBion and aodit of co-operati?e 
^etiM » per^pa the mwi important one that needs an early reaBooed-oot solo- 
***!IL.i**2I neceasary to have a solation which is academically correct and is in 
wseortonee witk jMreeedenU in tfe* or that country. What U needed ia a praetioal 
f”®* for oar^MK on thia work in an efficient manner beat anited to local condi- 
tions and reqn^wfo It may intereat yon to learn Ufiat a Committee had been 
reeemly apmnted by the Bombay Goeeroment for the purpose of ezamininir the 
Joi^tioD S Buperlision^***^ method of carryuig out this very important 

■ I®*** °lt***'B “S’*??"* is the systematisation of co-operatiee education, 

‘be s'?rti‘>K Of colleKes and traininK 
lostiti d and the holding of all-India examinations. The advantages of such sys- 
temat ation will be obviouB to all co-operative workers and it is necessary for me 
to sa^ anything more than that the Central Banking Enquiry Committee have 
recognised this necessity. This is the last occasion on ^ich I shall have the 
privilege of addressing my co-operator friends from this chair. I am getting older 
eveiy day and am feeling that 1 am ageing. The Association needs at the helm 
of Its affairs a younger co-operator wno can devote more time and energy and 
cl^rer brains than an older man with senile decay facing him can do. I want to 
take this opportunity of thanking you one and all and through you all my co- 
omrator friends, young and old, wno have always loyally helped the movement, and 
who have evinced personal regard and kindnesB for me, which shall always remain 
engraved on my heart. ^ 


Resolutions. 

nmwSlii of the Government of India on rural economic planning was 

examined by the Conference and snggeBtions were made that the contem- 
piaiea action should mainly be undertaken through co-operative agencies after con- 
sultation with the All-India and the Provincial Co-operative Organisations. A seven- 
™ consolidation and expansion of the movement was decided upon. 

Cxinference laid considerable stress on the development of subsidiary occupa- 
to increase the earning capacity of the agriculturists, 
me Institutes’ Conference, like the Banks’ Conference, stressed the need for the 
registration of new societies for marketing and for development of cottage indus- 
tries. Another resolution was devoted to the spread of co-operative education and 
me creation of facilities for training the employees of co-opt*rativc institutions. 

Much interest centred round the resolution dealing with the nature o£ the oflS- 
mi control over the movement. The Hon. Minister of Education, who inaugurated 
nm invited it to express its opinion on bis proposals to strengthen 

omciai control over the movement. While the Conference did not pass any resolu- 
tion 10 favour of relaxing the existing statutory control, it expressed itself against 
increMiiig official control, in other directions, especially in regard to the new powers 
Claimed tor the Registrar to appoint and dismiss employees ox non-official co-opera- 
and to supersede the managements of central societies. The Con- 
*^nce, however, expressed itself in favour of the Registrar being vested with 
powers to suMTsede managements of primary societies at the instance of the super- 
visory or of the financing organisations concerned and with the concurrence of the 
bank to which the societies are indebted. 

Oir Lallubhai Samaldas, having retired from the Presidentship of the All-India 
^-operative Institutes’ Association, the Conference unanimously tlected Mr, V. 
Pantulu as President of the Institutes’ Association also. 

Y^® ^Merenco passed a resolution unanimonaly electing Mr, V. Rnmdas Paolala 
M me delegate to the International Co-operative Congress to be held in London in 
to represent the All-India Provincial Co-operative Organisations. 


The bdian hsoraiice Confanice 


The Indian Insurance Conference met at Lahore on the 3rd. April 1934, Sir P C 
Roy presiding. The folioiFing are extracts from the address * ' 

The idea of insurance was not absolutely foreign to the Indian mind. The 'sinni’ 
of Satyapir was a crude system of insurance. Cases were not rare when widows 
used to retire in holy pilgrimages handing over all their belongings to some rich 
neighbours on uondition of monthly allowance for life. The scientific principles of 
annuity were, of course, unknowu but there is no doubt that these arrangements 
were bonafide attempts for achieving benefits akin to annuity. Life insurince is 
really a perfected system of annuity (intoresr) payments for which families and 
persons are known to invest, in the hands of large financiers or businessmen, their 
life BRviDin which cannot find a good investment on account of the Bmallness of 
the capitid. 

The last quarter of the 19th century saw the establishment of regular life 
insurance offices in India and severat cninpanl's were promoted in Bombay 

In the wake of the Bwadoahi movcinont a number of insurance offices were inaugura- 
ted in Bengal, grndually companies were promoted practically in every part of 
India. It is during the first decade of this century that Indian offices have reall 
asserted themselves as until rccLVitly the non- Indian companies had been in the 
forefront and the cream of the business passed into their hands. The following table 
will dearly prove that iudigenous offices are rnoking ^satisfactory progress ana have 
before them a bright future : 

Year. Premium Life fund. New Business. 



Income. 

crores 

crores 

crores 

1924 

2 

Hi 

6} 

1928 


IVX 

15>i 

1931 


22^ 

17} 


Non-Indian companies, who for long predominated in the field of iusuranco 
business, are gradually being pushed in the background and wo find that in 1931 
their share of new business was about 9 crores, but owing to heavy accumulation of 
past business their premium iiic.)me yet stood at 4 crorcs. These offices are not 
required to keep any separate necount of their Indian businrsB, and so we are not 
in a position to assess their liabilities in respect of this branch. I do not really 
understand why Governmc.nt have not yet found it possible to do anything in com- 
pelling non-Indian offices to keep records of, and value separately, their Indian 
business. Our countrymen who have insured their lives with nou-Indiau life offictns 
can legitimately demand it, and it is but proper that Government should do the 
needful. 

While in lifc-iusurauce Indian companies have gone ahead it is much to be 
regretted that in roBi}ect of non-life business indigenous enterprises are far behind. 
The net annual premium income of all companies in India under non-life business 
during 1031 was Rs. two and a half crores of which the Indian companies share 
was only Bs. three- fifth crore ; 123 non-Indian companies coming from the different 
parts of the world such as America, Great Britain, Europe, Japan and Java are 
writing non-life business while their Indian rivals in the field number only two 
scores. There is no denying the fact that the big financial institutions and commer- 
cial enterprises being mainly under the control of non-Indiana, it is very difficult 
for us to mai:e any rapid headway in non -life businesa. But even then I believe 
that substantial progress may be made iu this direction if we join bands together 
and decide that Swadeshi should be the guiding principle in all onr business 
organisations. , . . . j 

it is a matter of . common knowledge that our country is very much under- 
insured. Perhaps one person in every five hundred bolds an insurance policy on 
his life and the per capita insurance in India is only Bs. 5. In America two out 
of avery three persons hold policies and per capita insuraaoe is Rs. 3,fi00. 1 sm not 
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•wm of the extent to which properties of Indinn basmessmeo are eorered by insiir- 
anee bm there is no doubt that it is very stniiil. That ereu the edaeated and well-to- 
do pemoof hafe not as vet realised the utility of insurance in all its branches is evi- 
dent from the very little amount of motor-insurance. So far as 1 know, the 
eonntry boats that ply in the rivers of lower Bm^al laden with valuable 
goods are not insured sKainst storm and other eventunliiies. Here, it seems to me. 
Sea a big field aud our insurance companies will do well to devote attention to- 
wards it, before the enterprisinK bufinesitinen from ouiside capture it. There are 
nnmerons other kinds of iiisuraneo which are absolutely unknown in our coaiitry 
such as Health Insuraoce, Unumpl iymenr. Inniirance, &$iekness Insurance, Insurance 
against loss in business, Insurauci! ugnin-t failure in Piirliumeniary elections, etc. 
Pnotically in the modern world there is no risk whi ‘h is tr.i great or tnO‘ small 
to be covered with one or other form of insurance. Only recently we were faced 
with a calamity of no small magnitude mid 1 wouli n >1 bo erring on the wrong 
aide when I say that perhaps none of th'> valuable houses, properties or farm lauds^ 
ifi North Bihar were iusured against earthquake. 

1 do not mean to say that ah the branchea of insurance can be or should be 
introduced ioto India immediately. Bui 1 am of opinion that experts in the litre 
should encourage and arrange proper investigations and studies ia these branches of 
insaranee bueiiiees with a view to dct Tmine their scope and possilrilities in our 
country. 

1 am not blind to the innumerable dilficiilties which beset the path of progress 
of insurance business in this country. Indiiin companiLS st-ixied their business 
under the formidable hand . cap of being late-comcrs in the fie ld. St; 1 1 k is be ier to 
be late than never. When they appeared in the field, ii was already under the control 
of foreign insiitucicuis which were strongly entrcnchedi and the indigenous 
euterptises found it extremely difficult to make headway against the competition of 
those otticeB whose resources were comparaiivcly enormous. However, patriotic 
instincts ot our countrymen, aud their growing desire to buy Indian have renoerim 
considerable help and la their punoiic iirsdn'-ts I appeal again for continued 
support to the Indian insurance companies so that they may grow in strength 

* We^have to carry on our eooim *rcial enterprises under the aegis of an alien 
Qovernmeiit,. who are not and cannot be syaipathetic to our veniu res, when »iicli 
sympatbies affect the iuureats of their own peofile in this country. The existing 
insurance law cannot save the ladiaii iiisuranci companies from unfair loreigii 
competition, and even if some of tho risourcutul insiirunce tnsututions of the 
West result to dumping insnraiieo buomi'.^s in India fur paralysing the exwtiug 
indigenous tiitw‘rpriai;S. th:; liidrun In^^iiraiii-e Liw w ll not h; able to rurse rs tingers 
to save the Indian orapanici from absulntj rum. ‘h Itgislation r.qnires iminctlmta 
f^yigiQQ and 1 believe luai tU- lime has come wuiii iho Hovernmeut should Ds 
SDDroacbed for taking action in this direciiou. _ ^ 

Besides these extraneous diili rulfie-, In li-ui c»mpuii.*s have internal prob- 

lems of their own which requ,rc to bj imni.-dwi ly i.ickled in order to casure the 
The pngrc.ss of our ousin-ss dunng ih*? last dooade hat 


progress^of^busine.^^^^ quarters and have lei pt-r-sons with no knowlddgs 


pr »gro.ss 

eiet^d wild euihusiasui in ccrtuii • • e j.. 

of iDSanince work to uke up of in.-irmce olBre.. J* 

aMDliid neueuiiy in e»cry biaiicli of tiade. comineice niid “ 

iataniiae wiih.it. iminausBly leali iioiil u itore of iiiisine... WuU the 

the field Of .0 many insuranre .oaipamoa we mo now in 

number of trained worker* in ili- line irnd for iha; parpoae etfor » "Iwoid ue ma^ 

Is nil well-wiebete of Indian insurance tj oiuanise euiUDle centres whew people 

maT be eJucuied and trained in in.ur.nice. Beconily we have atarted in Ben|{ai an 
SIutMiou (of which l hat“ the honour tn he ihe Resident) where etudent. ate 
tS for A. T. A and A C. 1. L. Esaiuinallms I hope .■m.lar .netitnuon. ehould 

also be Started ill Other imporiunt Cities at ail early date. , . , . Ind an 

Insaranee iournalisni has pbiyed no mean part in the development ot lim.an 
iusarauce Inaurauce being profession like any other does require constant cul- 

1 eau never ovor-esiiniiite the iiiiportaiicc ol a first class insurance journal lo a 

man in the profeee.ou or to any one i.iierwt^ m »>*“«»««• ‘,‘,^*Jho‘M»"d«ioe 
that recenUy acme fiiat-daaa iueurance periodical* hare bewr tiarted, who m uoiof 

their bit of work in the field. 



no IKDUN INStJEAlTCSI rOl!7FEBEN€S: C labobb- 

I bm hcAid tbftt uitvsiuLeB eompanies tie finding it cxtnmelj diffienlt to cMtf 
on tbelr iHn^nnw wiUini rconired leienfeifie umiU owing to the infins of n anmoer 
of WMften wJm> Often introdnoe bniinew of my inferior qnnlity in order to obtein 
eome monettij gakii for tbemeelfei. If ininedinte attempte are not made to ebeek 
tbeee etile, tne lotaie of the indian ineiirance odSoea will be in jeopardy. So far M 
life inennboe offioee are eonoemed, tbeir meterial prosperity largely restn in tbe 
banda of agents and medicid examiners, if they are not enfficiently zealous to protect 
the interest of the insoranee offices, the werj scientific principles of business wiU 
be affected and eoBspanies coneerned will rna the risk of severe losses. I am told 
that Indian lifs Assurance Offices* Association is trying to set np suitable machi* 
aeriea for detection of unreliable agrats and medicsf exssiiners. fiat this Associa- 
tion comprises only a small aection of Indian companies and eonseqnently it ia 
nnfortnnate that aQ Indian Life Offices cannot oontribnte to the ancoesafal comple- 
UoD of this machineryi nor can they get the advantnge thereof. 

The boom in latuiance basiness has brought in its wake a number of persona 
who try to defraud the insurance offices and wrest money from their bands. ' Such 
cases of fraud are frequently found in newapapeni. I do not know how this evil 
can be suppressed, but I think that it can be checked to some extent if there is 
jndicial selection of agents and medical examiners together with proper scrutiny of 
insnranoe proposals. In this connection another feature of the insurance business 
presents itself with great force for our consideration. We have to be very watchful 
over what takes plsM when the time for payment of claims arises. Without be- 
eomiiig extra-snspiciotta or imbued with the spirit of over-caaiiousness we moat in- 
culcate the habit of scrutinising claims so that no fraud is perpetrated on compa- 
nies by a large infinx of fraudulent claims. 

The present financial position of the market has confronted the insurance offices 
with another baffling problem. The rate of interest which was abnormally high 
alter the close of last World War has now considerably come down. The bank- 
rate in England is now 2 per cent, while the Indian bank-rate is 3 and half per eent, 
and 3 and naif per cent Qovernmeut Securities which fetched the price of about 
Be. 60 three years back have now gone up to Rs. 87. The net yitld on theae gilt- 
edged aecnrities comes to a little over 3 per cent. The rate of interest which is 
assumed by insursnee offlees is rather high io comparison with the existinji; rate 
and this has rightly set tbe insurance offices thinking as to other modes of invest- 
ment. If hi|;her rate of interest cannot be earned, 1 am afraid inaurance offices 
may find It difficult to continue their high bonuses and perhaps in some cases 
revision in the rates of premium will be necessary. I do not claim to be able to 
suggest any solution and my only desire is to invite experts in this line of busi- 
ness to take up tbe matter immediately for careful consideration. 

I have given expzeasion to all the ideas that have occurred to my mind. I 
have ipoken to you as a layman speaking of insurance and my expression of opini- 
ooa is based on informations that can only reach a chemist dabbling in 
Ininranee. 

Bdore I cocclnde my speech, I wish to emphasise once more that what I have 
said ii purely from the angle of vision of a layman. I frankly confess that I had 
not paid any serious attention to insarance in my younger days, although I took 

care to have my life insured for a limited number of years. It ia only recently 

tfoit I have had the romance and utility of loaurauce revealed to me. My recent 

connection with a newly started insurance company at Calcutta has made me a 

mofe ardent student of iusuranoe. I have been a student all my life and in the 
evenlojg of my life, I am very happy to include in my curricnlum of studies one 
more important subject of study for degree in the University pf Lite. 

Not only risks sgainst life and property are covered by insurance but it is also 
the security of the very foundations of society inasmuch as insurance is social 
service per excellence. Indians are proverbially improvident and there is no doubt 
that the institution of insurance has helped a great deal to induce tbe average 
ludiau to make some provision for uncertainties of the future. 

Tbongb I claim no expert knowledge in this direction, still, I venture to sty, 
that insurance companies in other lands are veritable rocks on which the founda- 
tions of the industrial coneerna are built Many public utility ooneeros are 
able to transact bneinese through the help of funds subscribed by insurance com- 
panies. The modern* world k bssed on co-operation. 8o it is meet that tM 
deserving industrial eonoerns, whoso busineis is carried on honest lines, should be 
helped by ioiuranee compuniee. In tbie connection I am tempted to quote e few 
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liM from the speedi of oar oationAl poet Rabindn Nath, which he dditered 
while prestdinff oyer the Silver Jubilee Celeoration of a well-known Indian inaarance 
company. Said he ; I had always felt that the attainment of human welfare and 
proapenty, in the true sense of these words, by means of mutual aid and co- 
operative striving was the very essence of eivaised life”. The most precious wealth 
that man has attained is the consciousness of his fundamental unity, which is more 
and more impelling the human world to work together for the service of every 
individual born in it. This conaciousncfs, which is gradually gaining ground In 
our economic life, because it represents the highest truth of man. is the only 
mMD. thrt can leitd to the true wealth of the people, the wealth born of the fruitful 
meetine of the individual will*. The huge mi<.Kttheriam of o.pit.li.m with it. 
stnpendou. taU of bouftht up worker, will naturally become extinct when individual 
men come to realise that their real well-being can be achieved, not throogh an 
exaggeration of their exclusive wealth, but by the associated endeavour of their 
individuslities based on mutual trust and help”. I am dreaming of that event, 
which, 1 am sure, will gradually materialise and in the not very distant future 
insurance companies will be able to give the life*bIi)od to many indigenous industrial 
concerns and thus add immensely to the amount of social service they are already 
renderiojg. 

Not IMS encouraging is the fact that insurance companies have incidentally 
affb^ed a splendid field to young men who have shown themselvs capable of 
seizing the opportunity that thus came in their way and of filling with credit and 
efficiency the controlling positions of large and expanding business concerns. The 
field of insurances is thus a vast training ground for themselves and the genera- 
tions to come. On a modest estimate at least 5,030 men are employed in the 
various Indian insurance companies as salaried members of the staff. Besides 
there are about 50,000 field-workers who ,are earning a good amount through 
insurance. Moreover, there are medical examiners, auditors, actuaries, etc., who 
are also finding insurance as a good source of income. Insurance has played no 
mean part in encouraging journals and news-papers by widely advertising in them, 
indeed many conductors of journals have frankly admitted to me that advertise- 
ments from insurance companies are one of the chief sources of their inooma 
Truly, the institutions of insurance business in India has brought about a 
business habit in many people where it was lacking a few years ago. 

Today, when I have journeyed the major portion of my life. 1 am not a bit 
sorry to admit that I have taken special fancy for insurance. True it is that ever 
since my youth I have been lured by the love of my energy in the cause of chemis- 
try. But I am convinced that the secret of the alchemy of life and happiness, 
security and prosperity lies jin insurance. 

I do not wish to deal at length on the various useful services rendered by iosu- 
rsDce. I am extremely glad to find that our people are getting themselves more 
and more interested in this important branch of industry. Before concluding, I 
would like to request you all who have assembled here today and my ^ eountrymsn 
St large, with all the emphasis I can command, to take more interest in insurance 
and to help In the progress and prosperity of indigenous insurance concerns. 

Resolutions 

The Conference passed the following resolutions on the 4tb. April 1934 

The Conference inter alia opined that while Indian life assurance offices had 
made great progress, there were still many difficulties under which they were 
labouring ana it was considered that Government should take immediate steps to 
eliminate competition from foreign companies by making suitable amendments in 
the existing law in this direction. _ . , 

The (inference consider^ that, in view of the fact that State Iimuranee was 
likely to prejudice and hamper private enterprise, the Postal Insurance Fund should 
be abolished. 

By another resolution, the Conference called on Indian Insurance Companies to 
use only Swadeshi articles, wherever available. . . 

The Conference resolved that the Indian Life Insurance Act of 1912^ was defw- 
live and Government should immediately take up its revision with a view to safe- 
snardiog the interests of the public as well as the work of Indian losuranoe 
Uompaniei. 



Ik hdo-Japanese Trade Agreeiaeiit 


The fonowing Is the record of the proceedings of a meeting between the Japanese 
and Indian representatives on the 5th. January 1934, at the OoviTiiment of India 
Beeretariat, New Delhi consHtinii; of hi4 Es'vsti^nty Mr. S ^tsnz ) Bawad i, His Imperial 
Majesty's (Japan) envoy extraordinary and MiiiHter plenipotentiary, Mr. Snsumu Terao, 
Director of the Bureau of forriirn Trade department of Commerce and Industry, 
Mr. Tetsuichro Mtyakc, C >a9ui-On'*neri1 for Indiii. and the hou. Sir Joseph Bhore, 
Member of the Executive Oounci), loduetries and Labour, Govt, of India:— 

His Ezecllenoy Mr. Satoada spoke as follows : I am happy to state that an agree- 
ment ha'4 been reached between the Jii|>anese and Indian delegations on all impor- 
tant problems relative to the commercial relutiotis between Japan and India inclnd- 
ing (1) the most favoured nation rreatmeiit to be accorded reciprocally to the goods 
of the two countries, (2) the n<'gotiations to be h*dd concerniiig the modification of 
outtoma duties that may adversidy affect the trade interests of the two countries, 
(3) the measures to be taken to correct the rff rcts of the exchange fluctuation, (4) 
the duties applicable to the Japanese cotton piecegooda imported into India, (5) 
the quota to be applicable to such Japanese goods and (6) the enforcement of the 
prcaeiit arrangements. 

I take the liberty to state my understanding of the agreeraonts of views .arrived 
at between the del gations on these problems which, I trust, will be concurred in 
by the Indian delegation. 

(1) The most favoured nation treatment : In respect of customs duties Japan 
and India shall reciprocally accord the most favoured nation treatment to any 
article which is the produce* or manufacture of the other country. 

(2) Negotiations to be held concerning the modification of customs tariff: 
Subject to the reservation by both the countries of the right to make such changes 
in their own interests, Japan and India agree that should any modification of the 
customs tariff by either country result in the trade interests of the other being 
adversely afflicted in ainy apppeciiible measure,, they shall upon ibe request of the 
country so afl^cted enter iiita negotiations with the object of reconciling as far as 
possilde the interests of the two countries. 

(3) Measures to correct the eff cts of exchange fluctuation : Notwithstanding all 
other agreements that have been ont<>red into, the Government of India shall have 
the right of imposing oc varying from time to time special rates of customs duty 
Ott articles which arc the produce or manufacture of Japan other or higher than 
those levied on similar articles which arc the produce or manufacture of any other 
eottotry at such rate as the Government of India may consider to be necessary to 
correct the effects of any variation of the exchange value of the yen relative to the 
rupee subsequent to December 31. 1933. lii imposing or varying or on being 
requested by the Government of Japan to vary such special rates of customs duty 
tbe OovernmeDt of India undertake to give fall consideration to rilevani factors 
which tend to raise tbe export prices of Japanese goods such as the purchase by 
Japan of raw materials in markets outside Japan and the adjustment of internal 
Japanese prices and to limit such raua to what is necessary to correct the effects 
of the depreciation of the exchange value of tbe yen relative to the rupee on the 
duty paid value of Japanese goods imported into India. The Government of India 
farther undertake that no change in any sueh rate shall be made until it has been 
in force for at least five weeks. Kcciptocally, the Government of Japan shall have 
tbe right of imposing or varying special rates of customs duties similar to those to 
which reference has just been made on articles which are the produce or manufat^ 
tore of India under similar circumstances and subject to similar conditions provided 
that such right should not accrue- to the Government of Japan nnlcas the ex- 
change value oi the rupse relative to the yen shall be depreciate below the value 
of 1732 (? ) yen. 

(4) Customs duties on Japanese cotton piecegoods imported Into India : Without 
prejudice to the agreemeota eoneerning the most favoured nation treatment and the 
measure to correct the effeots of ezchange fluciuatiou the customs duties to be iffl* 


»5 inoo-japanese trade AOBBEUENT 4U 

P®**** Oowrnment of India on the Jtpaneie eotton pieeegooda ehooM not 

eioeed the foliowinf; rates 

Duty on plain Rreya— 50 per cent, ad valorem or 5 and one fourth annas per 
pound. Duty on others— 50 per cent, ad valorem. 

It is understood that the G iverniuent of India shall not impose on the Japanese 
cotton piecefi^oms other than plain Rreys a specific dnty exceeding 5 and one 
fourth annas per pound subject to the agreement concerning the most raxourea nation 
treatment. 

(5) Import of Japanese cotton piecego)(ls into India: (a) Calculation of 
the qnota ol Japanese cotton piecegjoda. The quantity of Japanese cotton 
pi^'*good8 to be exported to India in the period of one year* b*'ginning from April 1 
shall be limited within a quota which sliall be fix-3d in accord'Uicc with the quantity 
of Indian raw cotton exported to Jipm in the periol of one year b.*xinning 
from Jan. I of the same yoir. It is t i be noted that the p'friol of one year for the 
purpose of fixmg the qiio>a of Jnptnese cinttn piecegooas ( fir piccegoods year ) 
■hall be from April 1 to March 31 of the fallowing year, while the period of one year 
for the purpose of calculating :the qna.ititv of Indian raw cjtton exported to Japan 
(or cotton year) shall be from Jan. 1 to Dee. 31. 

(b) The basic quota and the modification of the ba«iic quota : (i) Tlie basic quota 
of the Japanese cotton piccegoods to be cxportc l to India in a piecego^s ?ear shsill 
be of three hundred and twenty-five -million (:>25*000,000) yards and it shall be lin- 
ked with one iniliion (1,000,000) lialcg of Indian raw cotton exported to Japan in the 
corresponding couon year, tii) In esse th'* export of Indian raw cotton to Jkpaii 
in any cotton year should fill b^low one million (1.000,000) bales the quota of Japa- 
nese cotton pii5cegoods for the corresponding ptoc ;g>)ods> year shall be determined 
by reducing the above lusic quota at the rate of two million (2.0GK),000) yards for 
every ten thousand (10.000) b lies of deficit, niii) In ea^p, however, sneh export in 
any cotton year should exceed one million (1,000,000) bales the quota of Japanese 
cotton piecegoods for ihe corresponding piccegooU year shall be detrTini««d by in- 
creasing the above basic quota at tb*^ rate of one miliion and five hundred thousand 
(1,500,000) yards for every additional ten thousand (10,0(X>) bd(% provided that the 
quota should iii no case exceed four hundred million (400.000.000) yards, (tv) In 
case ilic « xport of Indian raw couoii to J man in arrv cotton year should exceed 
one million and five hundr<d thousand (1.500,000) bales the quantity thus exporttnl 
in excess of one million and five iiundred rhnisand (1,500,000) bales shall be for the 
purpose of delcnniniiig the rclcvuot quota of Japanese cotton piecegoods added to 
the quantity of raw cotton exocrtod to Japan iu the following cotton year, (v) In 
respect of both the cotton pieergoods and ra.r cotton re-exported the quantity shall 
be deducted from the imported quantity. 

(c) Two half-yearly instalments of the quota: (1) A piecegoods year shall be 
divided into two half-yearly periods, the first hal^ycarly period running from 
April 1 to Sept. 30 and the strond half-yearly period from Oct. l to March 31 of 
the following year, (ii) The quota for the first half-yearly period shall be two hiif^ 
and million (20),00'),0 0) yards, (iii) The qao'a for the s»je.ond half-yearly period 
shall be provisionally fix-d at the qnanf»t,y which'will be derived by deducting two 
hundred million (200,000,000) yards from t’le yearly quota calculiiied on the basis of 
Indian raw cotton to Japan. In the c'»rrc»p<mding coUon year the adjustment of 
the export of Japancs.^ cotton piecegoods to India shall be made by the end of the 
said |;>eriod on the basis of the exact quantify of Indian ww cotton exported to 
Japan in the corresponding cotton ye.ir subject to the rules of the allowancos wt- 
ween the periods, (iv) A transfer from the q nta of the second half-yearly i^nod 
shall be permitted up to a maximum of tw.iity million (20,000,000) yards. From 
the second half-yearly period to the first half-yearly peri id of the 

goods y^ar and vice vjraa a transfer up to a m iximum of twenty million (fiOiOOOfWd) 
yards shall be permitted. 

(d) Classification of the qnota into categories. The quota of piecegoods 

shall be classified into the following categories in coiiformity with the following per- 
centages Plain greys : Forty-five per cent (45 p. c.). a»rdered greys : Thirteen per 
cent. (13 p. c.). Bleiiched : Eight per ceut (8 p, c.). Coloured aud others ; 34 per 
cent. (34 p. c.). 

The percentage allotted to caeh of the above categories may be modified subject 
to the following conditions 
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(1) Hie iheretie in the cAteatovy dther of bordered greyi or blenched ehnll not 
esoeel twenty per cent. (20%) of the qnnntity allotted to that 
the iooreaee in any other category elMtl not exchange ten ^ 

of the quantity allotted to the category. Cii) The quantity traqaferablo from the 
category either of bordered greya or bleached ahall not exceed twentjr per cent. 
(20%) of the quantity allotted to that category, ahall not excera ten per 
eeiit. (10%) of the quantity allotted to that category, (iii). The total djota of 
cotton piecegooda for any piecegooda year ahall not be inereaaed by the above 
modification of the quantity allotted to each category. 

(e) The quota for the period intervening between the enforcement of the arrange- 
ment and the commencement of the firat piecegooda > ear. (i) The -quota of cotton 
piecegooda for the period between the date on which the percent Indian cuatoma 
duty on cotton piecegooda will be -reduced to 60 per dent, and April I on whieh 
the firat piecegooda year begina to run ahall be the proportionate fraction of the 
qoaniity that would h«ve been allotted to the whole piecego«?d8 year from April 1. 
1933 to March 31, 1934 on the baaia of the quantity of Indian raw cotton im^rM 
into Japan in the cotton year of 1933 (from Jan. 1 to Dec. 31).^ (ii) The quota for 
thie ptTiod and the firet half-yearly inatalmeut of the firat piecegooda year quota 
ahall be conaoiidated into one for the period of approximately 9 montha ending at 
the end of September 1934. . • » t* u 

(6) Enforcement of the uew agreementa : (a^ Separation of Burma : It has 
been agreed upon that the terma of the new treaty ahall remain in force throughout 
its full term, whether or not Burma ia aeparated. ^ 

(b) The duration of the new treaty : The treaty shall be aigned aa aoon as 
posaible in London by the respective representativea of the Japaneae Govern inenl 
and the Britiah Government. The treaty ahall come into effect immwiately after 
the eschange of ratiffcationa and ahall remain in force until March 31, Iv37. 

I have above stated the substance of the agreement of views that baa been 
arrived at between the two delcgatrooe in- the course of the negotiations aince 
September last and I trust that the Indian delegation axe ready to concur that this 
agreement of views has been reached’.. 

The hon. Sir Joseph Shore replied aa follows : have great pleasure la infor- 

ming your Excellency and your Excellency’s colleaguea that the Indian delegates 
find themselves in full agreement with the subsrtance of the statement which hw 
just been made by your Excellency. I would, however, offer the following remwk 
not by way of modification of anything, which your Excellency has said but iu order 
to secure the elucidation of a point which might otherwise be ambiguous, and in 
order to remove an apparent inconsistency I refer to the provision that the allql- 
meiJt for the first part of the cotton piecegooda year shall be 200 million yards in 
the event of the purchase of raw cotton by Japan, being leas than the quantity 
which would justify a total yearly quota of this amount. I assume that your 
EvccPeacy agrees that the necesaary adjustment should be made from the next 
year’s quota’. . - ^ 

B, K Mr, 8awada,-~l am happy that my atatement has been concurrw m by 
the hon. Sir Joseph Shore. I wish, therefore, to propose that the two delegation 
proceed immediately to the actual' drafting of the new agreement to be formuiaiea 
upon the basis of the agreement of views that has been reached. 1 trust that tne 
Indinn delegation are ready to accede to the propoairioo. 

The hon. Sir Joseph Bhore,^^t Indian delegation agree to the auggeation put 
forward by your Excellency. The agreemeut to be drafted will, of 
include eoncluBious on minor subsidiary detaita which still remain to be filled in. 


B, E, Mr, iShtcada.— According to information just received from my 
ment the Gotton Spinners* Association of Japan at the committee meeting * 
Osaka on Jan. 4 decided to withdraw on Jan. 8. 1934 the resolution concerning tne 
suspension of the purchase of Indian raw cotton. . . 

The hon. Sir Jo*eph Bftore,— In view of the withdrawal of the resolution rtierrw 
to by your Excellency and in tiew of the agreement of views between the tw 
dde^tions referred to above, the Government of Indian will reduce . 

duties on Japanese ^tou piecegoods import^ into India to the rates 
been agreed upon between the two delegations from Jan. 8 the date ogJoS 

resolution of the Cotton Spinners Association of Japan 

of the purchase of Indian raw eottoa le withdrawn, and wi I im- 

favour^ na'.ion treatment in respect of duties on Japanese cotton piecegooas 
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wM into lodii from the 
beiireev the two delegations 
into India. 


■ime date. Such conditions as ha?e been agreed upon 
will be applied to the imports of Japanese piecegoods 


POINTS OF INDO JAPANESE AGREEMENT 


Followlog ts the detailed statement isined by the Commerce Department, Go?t. 
of India, on the 6tb. January 1934, on the pojnts on which agreement wu 
reached between the Japanese and Indian Official Trade Delegations at their meeting 
yesterday » 

(1) ^ Subject to reserration by 'both conntries of-the right to make such changes 
in their customs tariffs as may be necesBary for the protection of their own 
interests, Japan and India agree that ahould any modiftcation of the Customs 
tariff by either country result in the trade iiiteresta ox other country being adtersely 
affecteo in any appreciable ineaaure, they shall, upon the request of the country 
so affected^ enter into negotiations with the object of reconciling, as far as possible, 
the trade interests of the two countries. 

(2) In respect^ of customs duties Japan and India shall reciprocally accord 
most-favoured- nation treatment to any article, produce or manufatnre of either 
country. 

(3) Notwithstanding all other arrangements that hare been entered into, the 
Qorernment of India shall have the right of imposing or varying from time to 
time, special rates of customs duty on articles, produce or manufacture of Japan, 
other or higher than thoae lived on similar articles of any other country at such 
rates aa tne Government of India may consider necessary to correct the effects of 
any variation of exchange value of the Yen relative to the Rupee aubsequent to 
DMember 31, 1933. In imposing, varying or on being requested by the Govern meat 
of Japan to vary auch special rates the Government of India undertake to give 
fnll consideration to the relevant factors which tend to raise the export prices of 
Japanese goods auch aa purchase by Japan of raw materials in markets 
outside Japan and adjustment of internal Japanese prices, and to limit sudi 
rates to what is necessary to correct the effects of depreciation of the Yen. 
The GoTernment of India further undertake that no change in any 
anch rate shall be made until it boa been in for'^e for at least five weeks. Recipro* 
cally the Government of Japan shall have similar rights against Indian goods if 
the rupee be depreciated. 

(4) Without prejudice to the agreements concering tne most favoured nation 
treatment and the Uieaaurca to correct the exchange fluciuationa, customs duty to 
be iropoaed by the Government of India should not exceed the following rates 


Duty on plain greys, 50 per cent ad valorem or 5 one-forth annas per 
pound. Duty oo others— 50 per cent ad valorem. 

(5) The quantity of Japanese piecegoods to be exported to India in one year 
beginning from the first of April will be limited within the quota which shall be 
fixed in accordance with the quantity of Indian raw cotton exported to Japan 
to one year beginning from tne first of January of the same ysar. The piecegoods 
year shall be from the first of April to the 3lBt of March. The cotton year ahall 


The basic quota of the Japanese piecegoods exports shall be 325 million yards 
linked with one millioo bates of Indian raw cotton. In case the export of Indian 
cotton fall below one million bales, Uhe quota of piecegoods shall be determined by 
reducing the basic quota at the rate of two million yards for every K^COO bakw 
deficit. A transfer from the quota of the first half-yearly period to the second* half- 
yearly and vice versa shall be permitted upto a. maximum of^ millioo yards. 

Tne quota of cotton piecegoods shall be classified into plain greys 45 per onit, 
bordered greys 13 per cent, bleached 8 per cent and coloured and otbers 34 per cent. 
The percentage in above categories can be modifi^. u ^ ^ 

(6) The terms of the new treaty shall remain in force ^roughont its fnll term 
irrespective it separation of Burma. The treaty shall be signed in London by a re- 
presentative of each of the Japanese and British Qovernmeiits. It operstet tmme- 
oiately alter ratification and holds good until the 31st. of March 1^7. . * ji 

Hii Excellency 8awada tononneed withdrawal of boycott of lodian 

cotton from January 8 and Sir Joseph Bhore aunonneed reduction of customs duty 

If Se^nim!?^cotton in any year exceed one million bales the quota of pleei- 
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goods sludl be increased at the rate of 150,0000 jde/.for every additional 10.000 bales 
anbjeet to a roaxiniiom of 400 million yards. If the export of cotton exceed 150.0000 
bales the qnantity thus exported in excess shall be added to the cotton exported the 
following year. In respect of both piecegoods and cotton re-exported the quantity 
lhall be deducted from the imported quantity. 

The pieergoods year shall be divide into two half-yearly periods, the first half- 
ydrly pericid running from the first of April to the 30rh of S<*ptember and the se- 
cond from the first of October to the 21 st of March of the following year. The 
quota of the first liaif-yearly period ehali be 200 million yards. 

European view on the Agreement 

That the Indo-Japsnese agreement will tend in the near future to increase the 
purchasing power of the ryot which will repay the millowner, the yarn spinner 
and the handloom weaver for the sacrifices they are making today, was the opinion 
expressed by Mr. J, Ramaaay Scott, in the course of a press Interview. He said 

The Indo-Japanese agreement will have world-wide efftct, for. it will tend to 
maintain the peace of the world and lessen the rension which existed between the 
United Kingdom, her ^lonies and Japan after the abrogation of the trade treaty. 
The good feeling which used to exist between the United Kingdom and Japan 
will now be renewed and its existence is guaramecd for a further period of three 
years. To obtain this object India has made great sacrifices and I hope that the 
firitish emmre wtll remember this as India is qualifying to become ehort'y a self- 
governing Domiiiton within the empire and has shown again that she has the best 
interests of the empire in general at heart. 

*Jn India the agricultural interests such as the cotton growers are now well 
protected and in getting this agreement through, the industrialist has had to make 
his sacrifici'B too. The miliowner, the handloom weaver and the spinner have 
generously abated their claims fijr adequate and thorongh protection in order that 
3ie cotton growers may be assnred of a ready market for a third of the cotton 
crop grown in India. The long view has been taken and Government have started 
on a really constructive policy to increase the prices of one agricultural product. 
Ootton prices have already risen as the result of this agreement and it is hoped 
that such an increase will tend in the near future to increase the purchasing power 
of the ryot which will repay the miliowner. the yarn spinner and the handloom 
weaver for the sacrifices they are making today. In the progress of negotiations 
the agriculturist and the iiidustriaiiat were brought into close touch and interests 
which distrusted each other have come to see each others point of view and are 
now on the best terms and have come to realise that their interests are identical. 
Such coo ieren CCS have been so useful that I think that Government ought to take 
steps to see that they are continued yearly conferences and perhaps this oouid 
be done through the medium of the ImperiHl Council of Agricultural Bcsearcb. 

There are, however, many of the minor industries which still feel unhappy and 
disappointed and alihough Government in the new Indian TarifT (Amendment) Act 
of 1934 have definitely stated and acknowledged that they have established a case 
for protection the assistance which Government has given them is hardly adequate 
and the country does think (hat more generous treatment should have been given 
now. especially eo as it has been so long in coming that the bulk of these indns- 
tries have been badly hit by Japanese com petition in the last 18 months. The 
revenuee of the Central Government should benefit very considerably by the 
increased customs receipts through the new specific duties but if they do so it will 
ihow that the protection is inadequate for the industries. I only wish that Ja pan* 
own meihode of dealing with the subject had been more closely followed for sb:; 
has realised that proiection is required for the expansion of her trade. The Govern- 
ment of India has collect-d all the information it requires and has all the facts at 
its disposal. The iudustries themselves have enpplied all such details to Govern- 
ment so that it seems unnecessary to compel such indnstries as require farther 
protection to go to a Tariff Board, as a Tariff Board is a long and costly procedure 
for Government and the industry. The needless delays before Governmeot 
•eta is very galling and calls for immediate reform. 1 hope that the three vesrs 
which Government has at its disposal before .a new agreement comes up wiU be 
used by Government in patting its house io order and iu endeavouring to get that 
eioae coutaet and unity oi pnrposo which was so noticeable betwesa the Govern- 
OMBt ol Japan and ite fiofumefuiil intcicete*. 



The Associated Chambers of Commerce 

ANNUAL MEBTIIfa—CALCVTTA—Stk. As eih. JANUARY 1934 

The annnal meeting of the Associated Chambers of Commerce wai held at Cal* 
cotta on the 8tb. and 9th. Janua^ 1934 under the presidency of Ifr. J. H. Bendtr- 
son who refereed to the visita of the Lancaahirc and Japanese Delesrat^ 
As r^ards the former, he aaid it was a matter of extreme re>;rct that an agreement 
which had ^ch far-reaching conacqucnccs on the relations between Great Britain 
and India snould be subiticted to so much misrepresentation and adverse criticiam. 
ne expressed the hope that India ^ might soon have reason to be grateful to those 
whose goodwill and statesmanship bad rendered possible the conclusion of the 
agreement. He characterised the successful tciminaiion of the Indo-Japancse trade 
negotiations as welcome inauguration of the new year, and hoped the terms agreed 
upon might prove beneficial to India as a whole, and to cotton -growers and textile 
industry in particular. Finally, he referred to the evidence of the Chamb^jr’s rep- 
resentatives regarding the coming constitutional changes, and ssid : ‘*Our hopes 
arc^ now concentrated on the Joint Select Committee’s report, and on the Bill in 
which we confidciitiy hope to find that adequate expression bad been given to the 
able and whole-hearted advocacy by Sir ficrbert Carr and thf‘ Association’s 
witnesses of the European aud Commercial communities’irights in India”. 

H. E. the Viceroy’s Address 

The Viceroy, addressing the Associated Chambers, observed 

The past year has witnessed certain very important developments connected with 
road and rail communications. Following upon the publication early in the year of 
the report of the special enquiry which my Government had instituted into the 
whole position, a conference was convened in Simla in April at which were represen- 
ted the Government of India, the Local Governments {and the various interests 
concerned. After three days’ discussion, the conference was fortunate in being able 
to arrive at certain recornuicudations embodied in eight resolutions which were 
subsequently discussed round the table by my Government and the representatives 
of the Local Governments. The rccoinmcndations of the ConfiTcnce have since been 
the subject of corrcspoudeiice with the Local Governments which is still proceeding. 
I think, I may say that we have grasped the nature of the difficulties oi the prob* 
lems with which we arc faced, and we hope to discover methods for their solution. 

It is not, of course, to be expected that these difficult problems which have been 
exercising almost every civilised coantr> m the world will be immediately and 
nnally solved, or even that the problems ihvtnsclvcs will not present different aspects 
as time goes on. But, whatever the eventual outcome, the Conference has already 
clearly shown the need for the closest contact aud co-operation between the Central 
and Provincial Governments in administering the whole transport system of the 
country. If, as I suggested when opening the Congress, that the fact is recognised 
aud acted upon, I believe that we shall be able to evolve a common policy and a 
co-operative course of action. 


Civil Aviation 

In a year in which financial stringency has hampered progress in almost every 
diction, the progress of Civil Aviaiion in this country has been one of the few 
bright spots in a somewhat gloomy picture. Until the cod of June 19J3 there were 
only two air mail services iu India, one between Karachi and Madras operated by 
Messrs. Tata & l^ns, Ltd., and the other between Karachi and Delhi run by the Didbi 
Flying Club, both of which services have been worked with an cfiicieticy to which, I 
^ glad to nave thia opportunity of paying a well-merited tribute. Wneot however, 
the latter aervice ceased in July last, the Indian Traiis-Oontinentai Airways, in 
conjancUon with the Imperial Airways, inaugurated a weekly service between Karachi 
53 
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ftoA Oilentli. lnii Mffloe hat aiooe been extended to Bengoon and Bingapose. 
mm Deoember let the tadian Katioael Airways hare daplieated the serriee on the 
important and diflicnlt part of the route between Oaleutta and Bangoon. The Indian 
National Airways ha?e also started a daily aerrice between Oalientta and 
Daeoa. This serfiee, the firat daily air serriee in India has, I undmtand, 
made a fery promising begtnniM and its progress will, I am anre^ be 
waidied with keen interest in this OUy. Proposals are also under eonsideratbn lor 
the extension of Messrs. Tata’s Earadii-lladras Air Mail Ser? ioe to Oeybn, and for 
the operating for an air mail serfiee between Oaleutta and Madru by the Madras 
Air Taxi Serfiee^ a firm whieh has recently come into being. India has been des- 
eribed xery brequentiy but ?ery truly as a eonntry of fast distances. It is in such 
a country that the derdopment of speedy communications ia of special xalue in 
linking up its farions parts, in breskiog down partienlarism and by so doing in 
p^oting political ana economic development. Yon may reat aiaurad tbat my 
Goraniment realise^ to the full, the potentialitiea of Civil Aviation and will do their 
beet to exploit them ae opportunity oito, and when finaneial conditiona improve. 

Ottawa AaBEEifXNT 

It k Jnet over a year ainoe the Legialatnre gave effect to the Agreement conclu- 
ded at Ottawa between the reraeaeutativea of the Government of India and Hit 
Maieaty’a Government in the united Kingdon. It is not yet possible properly to 
evaluate the beneftta that have aeerned to the one party or to the other throujA 
the grant of mutual preferenoea. Many economic foroea are at work, and it ia dim- 
onlt to eatimate the preciae eftect of any particular factor on variationa in trade. 
Tbia matter, however, will be the aubject of apecial investigation, and in due oonrse 
a report on the effect of the preferences on the trade between India and the United 
Kin^om and the Colonies will be placed before the Legislature. For the time be- 
ing. I content myaell with drawing attenUon to the significance of the Agreement 
ItMif marking as it does a new departure in India’s tariff policy. 

Lamgashibb Djelxgation’b Visit 

If the Ottawa Agreement was evidence of a new and closer trade relationshipf 
between the two Governments concerned, we have lately witnessed an example ole 
negotiation of another kind. I lefer to the discassioDB between the cotton textile 
InonstrialistB of India and Lanoashira It ia inappropriate that I should comment 
at this juDoture upon the meriia of the Agreement whiob has been reached. That 
Agreement will, in due course, receive the full consideration of my Government, but 
I may be permitted to express the hope that the visit of the Lancashire Delmtion 
has ushered in a new era in the commercial relationships of India and the United 
Kingdom. Such personal contracts must inevitably lead to a greater degree of mu- 
tnal underatandiog and goodwill between the two countries, which can only be 
fraitfnl of results beneficial to both. To those who were responsible for opening 
this new avenue of approach to the solution of controversial trade problems I offer 
my congratulations. They have shown a breath of vision, a courage and a spirit of 
mutual undecBtaoding which are specially valuable in these troublous times. 

Indo-Japaxebe Agbebment 

As you are aware, an agreement has been reached on the main points which have 
been the subject of discussion between the representatives of the Government of 
India and Japan who are engaged in the negotiation of a new trade agreement bet- 
ween the two countries, and immediate effect has been 'given effect to some of the most 
importaot of these in advance of the formal conclusion and signature of n treaty. 
1 venture to express the hope that the final agreement will generally be fen^ra 
M n settlement, fair and equitable to all the parties and interests concerned. In a 
year that has been remarkable in more ways than one in the oommereial history 
of India, no event has greater slgnificanoe than the negotiation, by India’s own re- 
presentatives and in India, of an agreement governing her rmations with an import 
tant Foreign Power. As head of the Government of India, I ihonld like to take 
this opportunity of paying my tribate of gratitude and appreciation to fittr Joseph 
Bhore and his two oolfeagues. Sir Fsxl-i-Hassain and Sir Frank Noyoe for tbs 
Buecessful manner in .wAmh thgf have conducted these n^tiations, and for the most 
satisfactory rssnlts that hate been obtained. 
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Ecovomio Exquut 

So br I iMre been conoeroed with metten of extenwl doHm. I wonM now 
refer briefly to a few matters of more purely domeetio intereit whieh hi?e a 
bearing on me commerce of India. You will remember that as a result of the 
recommendations ^ the Inchcape Committee, the collection and publioations of 
statistics of rail and river-borne tiade were abandoned.^ Eiperienoe has shown that 
a serious lacuna in our knowledge of internal trade movements was thereby created, 
and some two years ago it was decided to remedy the defect Financial stringency 
forbade immediate action, but from the beginning of the present financial year, 
the collection of statistics of internal trade movevent has been revive^ and pub- 
lication will shortly be commenced. It has also been jrecognisi^ that, if any 
programme of planned economic advance for India is to be undertaken, it » 
necessary to have In existence a trained organisation for the analysis and interpre- 
tation of economic facts and phenomena. A step has been taken towards the 
creation of such an organisation by the constitution, at the headquarters of the 
Qovernraent, of a branch of the Department of Commercial Intelligence and Statis- 
tics. This Statistical Research Bureau under the Director-General of Commercial 
Intelligence and Statistics, has been in operation since July last. Besides collating 
and analysing; material for the use of the Indian Delegation in their negotiations 
with Japan, it has carried the preliminary work in connection with the examination 
of the eflects of the Ottawa Trade Agreement and it has now under preparation the 
material for a monthly survey of business condition in India. 

In order further to improve the statislical material on economic matters we have 
just invited to India two distinguished economic and statistical experts, Professor 
Bowley of the London University, and Mr. B. H. Robertson, University Lecturer 
on Economics at Cambridge. Three Indian economists will be associated with them 
in their work. Their visit this winter is of a preliminary nature, and may pave the 
way to further enquiries and possibly to the undertaking of a comprehensive 
census of production on the lines which have been carried out in England and the 
United States. It is our intention that this farther work, if uudertsken, will be 
entrusted mainly to Indian economists and local organisations. Apart from this 
possibility for the future, an important and immediate task is to consider not so 
much the establishment of new machinery and the collection of fresh materials as 
the devising of better methods for putting together, for the use of ourselves, of the 
local Governments, and of the public the material which is already collected. Care- 
ful and scientific, study may not always lead to the spectacular results which are 
often clamoured for by those who are dissatisfied with present conditions and think 
that it is in the power of Governments to remedy them, but they are very necessary 
and are becoming increasingly so as the iiiteniational economic system of the world 
is becoming more and more aficcted by the deliberately planned national economic 
policies of all countries. 

Accountancy Board 

From the first of April 1932, there was constituted by an amendment of the 
Indian Companies Act, a body entitled the Indian Accountancy Board. The 
functions of this body, which consists of persons representing the Accountancy pro- 
fession or having a special knowledge of Accountancy in India, are to advise the 
Governor-General on all matters of administration relating to Accountancy and 
to assist him in maintaining the standards of qualification and conduct of person') 
enrolled on the register of accountantB. The Board has just held its second 
annual meeting, and it may be said that the new scheme for the regulation of ^ the 
Accountancy profession in India is now well under way. Though control is at 
present yested in the Governor-Qeneral-iii-Council, it is too much to hope that, 
within no long period of time, it will be possible to transfer to the prefession itself 
the task of regulating and maintaining its own standards of professional training, 
qualifications and conduct, and that the Indian Accountancy Board will take its 
place on an equality with the older societies and institutions which have in the past 
raised the Accountancy profession to so eminent a position. 

Mercantile Marine 

My predecessor. Lord Irwin, in his opening address to your As^ation in 
December 1928, referr^ to the establishment of the training ship ‘Duflfenn in 
oomnjf whidi has for its object the provision ^of facilities for the trammg of 
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Indiao bosrs as offioera in the Mercantile Marine. Thia year the firat batch of 
cadets harinfs; completed their sea service presented IbcmselveB for their second 
mate’s certificates and I am ^iad to be able to say that seventeen cx-cadets of the 
'‘DuCerin” have snccecded in obtaining; that qualification, and that all of them have 
been provided with employment, and have now embarked on their careers. Ten of 
theae cadeta m serving as {unior officers with various shipping companies, while 
the remaining seven have joined the Bengal Pilot Services as leadsmen apprentices. 
I would like to take this opportunity to acknowledge the assistance given by the 
shipping companies towards making the scheme of the training ship a success. 

Opening of Vizag Harboue 

As yon are no dou1)t aware,. I had the privilege of performing the formal open- 
ing ceremony on the 19th December last of the Vizngapatam Harbour. The project 
for the provision of a fully equipped harbour at Vizagapatam was undertaken some 
years a^, and as the result of the work of construction which has gone on unin- 
terrimtMly since then, the new Harbou** was informallv opened to traffic on the 
7tb October 1933. From this date, it was found possible, as a beginning, to admit 
into the Harbour vessels of a draught not exceeding 26 feet. It Jr, however, hoped 
that in the not very distant future, it will be possible to admit vessels of much 
larger dimensions into the Port. The opening of this Harbour will not only supply 
a long felt need for a safe anchorage for ocean-going traffic on the east coast of 
India between Calcutta and Madras, but will assist greatly in the development of 
a hinterland rich in natural reRources by providing for its produce a convenient 
outlet to the markets of the world. 

[Economic Depression 

Now for a few momeuts, I wish to turn ^our attention to financial matters. 
During the past year, the world economic crisis has continued to dominate the 
situation ana until it abates it is impossible for India—a country whose prosperity 
depends so largely on the world’s demand for its agricultural produce— to make 
anV Bubstaotial advance towards prosperity. India was strongly represented at the 
World Economic Conference in June and July, but as you all know, that Conference 
failed in its primary object, which was to co-ordinnto international action in pro- 
moting a recovery in commodity prices. Looking back, we can rcc that failure to 
achieve that particular object twaa inevitable. The new President of the United 
States of America was beginning one of the widest and boldest attempts at economic 
reconstruction through monetary action which the world has ever seen and was not 
in a position to tie nis hands by any international agreement, while bis abstention 
made a general agreement impossible. There are also substantial dificrcnces of 
policy between the group of countries linked with sterling and those that still adhere 
to the gold standard. At the same time, the conference bad a valuable indirect 
result. It brought the world more closely face to face with realities. There are few 
now who think that the whole trouble is monetary, or that it cab bo cured by 
monetary manipulation alone. If the experiment in America is proving anything, 
it is that the trouble is*duc to innumerable causes which must be examined and 
dealt with Bcparatcly, and that the mass of human transRctioiis and interactions 
which go to make the web of economic activity arc extremely hard to guide or 
drive into an artificially created prosperity. The sane and businesslike attitude of 
the British Government and the Bank of England has provided a shelter to those 
nations which arc within the Sterling ground, and has enhanced immcaurably the 
prestige of Sterling os a rock of slnbility in an unstable world. It is difficult to 
contemplate what might have happened to the world if the stability of London as 
an intornatioual banking centre had broken down, or if the example of British ad- 
herence to sound methods had not remained as a guide and foundation for conn- 
denee. There arc signs verv definitely in London and even hero in India that tnis 
policy is meeting its reward. All the reports from London indicate a stronger sna 
more widespread feeling of confidence in the future, this Christmas, than there nas 
been for many years past, and I have no doubt that this will spread to all parts oi 
the Empire. It is not a policy which will produce dramatic results. . Hard work ana 
facing the situation with courage, these ace the qualities which have led to success in ine 
past, and will so again. As S^aiid is the nerve centre of tbo sterling- using DSti^Ri 
It was the first to led the (ktms^n.atid so it is the first to experience 
even in India there are alrcacty signs of improvement. Our balance of trade is acnni w 
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better, the* to to •»;, impoito end esperta an Doming bnelc to. th«r jM 
tboad both are Bacfly smaller in quantity owinit not only to the fall: in me priM 
of our export stapU'S. but the decrease in the world demand for them. Our nna- 
cetary position still needs great care, but we hare always preserved such hign aian* 
dards in financial policy, that we hare more a margin than most countries to 

^*It is**wonderful, lookuig back, that we hare been able to stand up to the •t»lo 
as we have. When trade improves, our revenue position must also necessarily im* 
prove and even now there are dofiuitc signs of improrcmeiit in our great commercial 
departments— the Rails and the Posts and Telegraphs. But if 1 spenk 
an optimistic tone, I and my Govrmment do rtcognise that the 


of deprtbsion has put a strain not only on public finniier, but on the P< 5 **tioo Ol 
all those who work for their living in India. Their position and especially that y 
those who are engaged in agriculture on which all our trade and industry dopeno, 
must deserve our careful consideration. 

Reserve Bank Legislation 

The year which has just closed has been marked by one t vent of great impofj 
tance in the financial field. 1 refer to the passage in the Legislative A ssemuly of 
the Reserve Bank legislation. The setting up of an Indian Riiserve bank ana the 
transfer by the Government to it of the control of currency will be a step of ex- 
treme significance. 1 doubt if many realise how gnat a change it implies in the 
direction of self-government in India. It is a change which we should perhaps not 
normally have contemplated in u time of such instability as the present, if it dm 
not been a prelude to tho constitutional changes. For this reason, in making 
we need tne support and co-operation of all sections of the political ana 
business community in India. I am glad to be able to record that till now 
we have received that co-operation. The members of the Indian Legislature ana 
the represent ativcfl of the Banking Interests have worked hard, and with • fj*" *®“?® 
of the public interests. The co-operatioii between Indians and British rcjsiUenta in 
India and the subordination of racial jealousies has been a mw^ed and welcome 
feature throughout the whole of the discussions. Here I would like 
thank the Chambers, which you represent, for your constructive and helpful enu- 
cinm and co-operation in framing our plan, without which it would 
possible to have placed so well-balanced a measure on the statute J 

short time. This co-operation of the European Chambers is also a ®*PPy J 

for the future and 1 hope that it will be continued to ensure the popularity 
stability of the new institution. , .i. x . ^ in iia 

Before 1 conclude I would like to say a f .w words on he future ."J 

bearing on the interests your Association nprpimls. 1 have made it n ^ 
during my Viceroyalty to keep in close touch with the currents 
European business community on the Constiiutionnl (Jinngcs 
by the Joint Select Committee. It has given me the greatest saiisf^^^^^ 
that your leaders, while insistent upon due rccogni lion of your own * . .. 

identified themselves with the legitimate political ubpiiniions of thur India 

{jlentlemen, it is my confident opinion that, a gnat and jjS 

before this country. India is not at the cross-roads, doubifiil and 
choosen her path, that of progress, and on it her feet ^ o* 

congratulate you on the wisdom and stait'smanslnp of y®®**, J Iq 

rapidly changing conditions. Your Association bus a direct and of 

l]. .1 1X71.:*,. nmnAUialM. Iiuniclv. ihc rcDtCBl fUai lOn Ql 



mercial Discrimination. You am all aware oi me ^vomnicrc a. 
legislatures suggested in the appcnoicts of the ^ “P®^* ^ L the 

designed to secure the special representation J A* ^ 

Provincial Legislatures, the estimated distribution of tommcrec w als bt w . 
and European interests is described, but the composition cf the bodi s mrougn 
wbich election to those seals will be conduclcd, though in . giatute. 

dominantly European or predominantly Indian, will not be ^ 

It is Ihirefore noted that it will b® 

with certainty how many Europeans and Indians nronosed an 

in the Federal Legislature. His Majesty’s Government have proposed an 
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imrartut ^^BM. At pnsent EoTopMa Oommeree, u (oeb, it repKMnted odIt in 
toe Coancjl of etete. The Indian commercial interests of Madras and ^mbay hare 
two seats in the Assembly, but the elected European members of the Assembly are 
in all cases returned not by special commercial constituencies, bat by constituen- 
cies formed of members of the Euro))eaa community. The need lor the special 
representation in the Lower llouse of Enropesn Commerce has already made itself 
felt. ^ It has tht^refore been our practice for some years past to give one of the 
nonrfnatcd seats in the Assembly to a member of your Association. Having regard 
to this coiwdcratioii, His Majesty’s Government have pro|)Oscd that the Indian and 
European Commerce should both be given direct representation in the Federal 
Aasembly. Of the throe stoats set aside for that purpose, one has been allotted to 
your Association. The scheme now awaits the rccommciulation of the Joint Select 
Committee of Parliameut. Without iu any way prejudging the view which that 
committM may take, I draw the attention of your Association to the proposal 
which will give it the right to return its own elected member to the Federal Legisla- 
ture, in order to remind you that your claim to direct representation has not 
passed unheeded. 

Commercial Discrimination 

The appropriate Constitutional provision on the subject of commercial discriminatiou 
has proved a thorny and ditficulr problem. But ns its disscuesion has proceeded, 1 have 
discerned, both in the evidence given bcfore'the Select Committee and in the recent 
mention of that subject iu the Assembly, a growing tendency, apparent on all sides, to 
meet the problem in a generous spirit of accommodation in which a most encouraging 
feature has been the genuine goodwill shown and expressed, u recognitio?i on the British 
side of Indian sentimeut, and a quick response on the Indian side to the interests 
of British Commerce in the new conditions of the future Constitution. 1 was 
struck by the happy phrase used by one of the witnesses of your Association before 
the Select Committee, when he expressed the hope that the safogiia-ds would be, 
like a good contract made, put in the safe and never referred to again, since refer- 
ence is never necessary. All who have the interests of India at heart will share 
that hope, and all can make their contribution to secure its fiilfiltnent. So much 
depends on the spirit in which the system is worked. While the new Constiluiion 
is bciug disenssed, attention is fixed bn the provisions it will contain, but it is the 
daily contacts of business life that will give their character to your future relations 
with Indian coinmereo and its leaders. 

Filially, I should like to striae a note of a rather more personal character. I 
remember very well that, on the eve of my depurture from London to India, I was 
the guest of the rilgrims Club, and iu a speech that I made at that dinner. I rem- 
arked that 1 was going out to India full of hope and confidence to undertake my 
difficult task and that I felt that 1 should receive in a full measure the support in 
my work of all right-thinking and law-abiding citizens in this country. After over 
iwo-and-a-half years’ experience here during which we have all passed through a 

E eriod of stress and strain in our varied occupations and interests, I am full of 
ope and confidence still and my gratitude goes out in full measure to every loyal 
citizen in this country from the highest to the lowest, for their steadiiiess and 
staunchness, and their loyal supimit of (he Government and its officers during 
these most difficult and trying years. In wishing you all everything of the best 
during the coming year, my confldent hope is that if we go forward with a deter- 
mination to co-operatc together, peace, goodwill and prosperity will soon come to 
all those who are unitedly working for the welfare of India and her people. 

Proceedings and Resolutions 

Burcharge on Air Mail 

Rai Bahadur P. Muhkcrji (Punjab Chamber) moved the first resolution regarding 
reduction of surcharges on Air Mail traffic. In the course of his speech, Mr. Mu- 
kberji wished that ho was wrong but he thought the Govcriinient still looked upon 
the Air Mail as an abnormal and unessential altcriialivc method of conveying mulls. 
He wss led to this conclusion by the fact that they charged extra rates for this 
method of transit to cover the expenses iiiVidved, whereas in every other means ot 
transit the mail expeuse was poplra and averaged. The ordinary postage rates, he 
suggested, should be ultimately charged and all mails should be given to air earners 
where such carriage existed. 
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Sir Fra^k Kojfee, ladnstries member, replvinp^, rcp^retfced that he could not accept 
the resolution in itfi present form. He repudiated the charge that the Govern meot 
were making money on Burebarges. If it was so. he would have been the first to 
take off BurchargcB. It was not fair that those who wanted speed, should not have 
to pay. He expressed the hope that the Punjab Chamber would not insist on using 
the words ‘^and ultimately eliminate/’ 

Mr. Mtd'hcrji accepted the amendment. The resolution was carried ns amended. 

Mr. T. K Cunningham (Bombay Chamber) movi^ a resolution regarding conces- 
sion rates lor commercial documents. 

Mr. Cunningham explained that except in very urgent cases, use would not bo 
made of air service for commercial documents as the cost of despatching commercial 
papers was about onc-sixtcenth of the cost of an equal weight of letters, whereas 
(he cost of both by air was practically the same. 

Replying to Mr. Cunningham, Sir F, Noyce said that at the present moment, 
ho could only express the hope that as air transport further developed it would bo 
possible to reduce the charges. The resolution was carried. 

Postal Insurance Fees 

Mr. Sen (Punjab Cbambcr) moving a rcsoluLion regarding reduction of postal 
insurance fees, regretted that the unanimous view of the Chamber on the qtUHitioii 
expressed last year, did not find acvicpUnco with the Government, who contended 
that the public would not be inconvenionced if notes W(Tc never cut for remittance 
by post ill view of the facilities for cheap remiilanecs oficred by the Government 
and the Imperial Hank. Mr. Sen examined the Government's .attitude and refused 
their assertion. Considering the paucity of banking institutions in the country the 
need for devdopment of post office banking was apparent, and by giving (he facili- 
ties asked for, they would provide every 74 square miles of the country and every 
14.039 of the population, now served by a post oifiee. with, if not exactly a bank 
at any rate, a substitute performing one of the important banking functions. 

Replying, on behalf of the Government of India, Sir Frank Noyce said that the 
system of postal iiisuraiicc W'ns disliiietly an expensive busincHS, so far as the post 
office was concerned. He promised, hiiwcver, to get the qutslian examined. 

The resolutioo was put to vote and carried. 


I N !• lu N(J i:m ext of I) j:si o ns 

Mr. 0, J, Winterbotham of the Hoiubay Chamber of Commerce, moved a resolu- 
tion on infringement of designs. lie K;i;d (hiit he had brougltt forward this 
rcsoinlioii again this year, beciiisc it was the opinion of his (ihamber tb.at it had 
not been adequately dealt with by the Goveniment rif India. In the piiblislied 
proceedings of the last meeting of the Assoeinled Clianiluas of Commerce, the 
reaolniioii appeared under the heading 'infringeinent of designs on pieeegoods’. 
Hut it was not theit proposal that any action taken in pursnaiuv of tlini resoluiion 
should apply only to this class of goods. The reason why pieeegoods were parti- 
cularly mentioned, was that it was in coiimeiioii with those goods that the most 
numerous and must flagrant infriiigemeiils had come to their noiiee. JJe submitted 
that the action proposed by his Chamber could and should be made applicable 
equally for the protection of registered designs on olluT goods. The only reply 
which the Government gave to that re.soIution passed last year was a letters from 
the Department of Comineree, in which the Government ngrettid that thiy were 
unable to accept it. His resolution did not contemplate any alteration of the Merc- 

‘'““-I— • ' • • i-.i:—..;-,.. ..r .i.i| 

year 
bearing 


handise Marks law to make compulsory any indication of the country of origin und 
conditions not already provided by the law. All that they asked last year and this yc 
was that the Customs authorities be given the same power In respect of goods bcari .. 
designs which were alleged to ho infringements of designs registered by others un- 
der the Indian Patents and Designs Act. That power the ^(Justoius nuthoritics did 


not possess at present, and liii Chamber was quite unable to sec that any rtjl 
difficulties stood in the way of the power being granted. They only wished the 
law to provide that goods which were the subject of such complaint, might ije 
detained at ports of entrv. oendintr the complainants proving _ their cnee. An 



ture if the applicatioo turned out to be frivolous. 
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fllr. J, A, Biward Evans (Bengal Chamber), anpportiog the leiolotioo, leCmil 
to a recent case when goods of Japanese origin, bdng exact copiei of Britiah design, 
had been imported through Calcutta and despatchea to Nepal. 

Beplying, jS^iV Frank Noyee said that ho had not enough time to examine the 
question more fnliv. Discussion on the 8nb]eet in the Chamber had thrown eon* 
siderabie. light, and he promised farther examination of the snldeet. The resolution 
was carried. 

Conditional Sales Agbbeiierts 

Mr. A. Aikman (Bengal Chamber) moved a resolution on hire purchase or 
conditional sales agreements. He criticised the Government attitude who adhered to 
the opinion that there was no inherent defect in the existing law which would 
Justify legislation. He said that in a country, whose people were mostly litigious, 
be conld not but feci it was most unfortunate that the Government should have 
viewed the problem from one angle. Hire purchase could fill a tremendous need 
both in social and commercial life, but would not do so, unless the rights of the 
vendor were properly protected. He asked lor a codifying Act setting out and 
defining the rights of various parties, as well as the effects and limitations of 
agreements. 

Sir Joseph BhorSf replying, said that it was difficult to say anything at the present 
stage. He promised to fully examine the case, when it would come before him, and 
would then consider whether in the light of the discassion, it would be possible to 
modify the Qoveriimont’s attitude. The resolution was carried. 

Railway Risk Notes 

Mr. T. E. Cunningham^ (Bombay Chamber) moved a resolution on Railway risk 
notes. 

Bir Joseph Bhore, replying, regretted the absence of Sir Guthrie Russel, but pro- 
mised to bring the Ghambers views to the notice of the Government. He asked 
the Chamber to await the result of the communication which the Railway Board 
had made to the different Railway Administrations. 

The resolution was kept back on the suggestion of Sir Joseph Bhore until the 
result of the communication sent by the Railway Board was known. 

Lettebs Patent of High Courts 

Mr. (7. L, Winierhotham (Bombay Chamber) moved a resolution on '^Letters 
Patent of the High Courts of Judicature at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and Rangoon^ 
He said that a difficulty arose from the fact that different interoretations had been 
placed on the words "in case of suits for land” in clause 12 of the Letters Patent 
of the Bombay, Calcutta and Madras High Courts, not only by the various courts, 
but by the same High Court at various times. It seemed to them extraordinary 
that where there were conflicting interpretations of the same law not only between 
the different High Courts, but between diflerent judgments of the same High 
Court, the Government should not bo willing to take steps to remove the confusion. 
It was hardly less extraordinary that they should take five years to make up their 
minds. They felt strongly that there should be no further delay in putting an end 
to the present state of uncertainty. He sincerely trusted that the Government 
would now be willing to take steps to that cud, or if no^ they would at least 
furnish them with an explanation as to their reason for taking no action. 

The resolutiou was carried. 

Food Adulteration 

Mr. F. E. Jafnes, on behalf of the Cloimbatore Chamber, moved a modified resolution 
on food adulteration. He said that everything, milk, sugar, tea, coffee, perhaps with 
the exception of whisky and beer, was in some form or other adulterated in this 
country. His Chamber was particularly interested in tea and coffee. There had been a case 
in l^nlh India where in samples of tea 50 per cent of bran-husk was found. Similar 
was the case with regard to coffee. He knew there were Food Adulteration Acts, 
but they were defective also because tbev did not penalise the man who indulged 
in adulteration and provide for an adequate fine. He suggested some means for 
forfeiting and destroying food which contained a large percentage of adulterated 
stuff. In order that peoffle might realise the provisions of the Act, he also sashes- 
ted the distribution (» pamphlets containing the proTisions of the Food Adulters* 
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tion Act He MMCtted that the 0^^ PabUc Hetlth. Ooferoment of 

Jodw. ehoald take up the qaestiou iq cousultatioa with the Loeal Goterumeoti. 

The nodified reeoiution was carried. It read as follow! : **Tbii Aamiatloo 
calls the attention of the Oonstituent Ohambers and the Qofernment of India to 
the conUnued and widespread adulteration of food throughout the eouotryt and 
urges upon them the ne<jaaity of pressing upon the Profinoial OoTernments the 
importance of dealing with this evil, more efiectively by means .of suitable legisla- 
tion, adequate administrative action and ledueation ofpublie opinion.” 

SECOND DAY-^ClLQVTTA-^m. JANUARY 1$S4 

Duty on Aden Salt 

At to-day’s meeting of the Associated Chambers of Commerce. Mr. A. R. Liitk- 
man (Chittagong) moved a resolution that the duty on Aden salt be increased to 
the level of the duty now levied on foreign salt. By quoting figures, he showed that 
Aden salt had a preference over other important salts of Rs. 15-10 per hundred 
maunds, which was quite sulBcient to permit of its predominating the market to the 

E ractical exclusion of other imported salts. He contended that Aden salt should 
B treated as foreign salt, in as much as it was imported into India by ooesn 
steamers. He hadT been approached by an Indian salt concern who assured him 
that his Chamber’s resolution had the full support of their principals. 

Mr, H, 8, Biggwither (Karachi) observed that as salt had considerable loeal 
interests, and was capable of an output of 250 lakhs of tons per year, naturally, he 
would like to vote for the motion, but he doubted whether it was possible or desir- 
able to do so. Politically speaking, so long as Aden was under the India Oo?ernment, 
to do so would amount to discrimination against a particular section of the indige- 
nous industry— a policy against which the Associated Chambers had set their face. 
If his doubt could be removed, he would vote for it, otherwise he would abstain 
from voting. 

Replying, Sir George Sehueter suggested that as the matter would come up be- 
fore the Assembly Salt Cbmrnittee, the mover might put up the matter before it 
The Government policy, he believed, had achieved its object, namely, stabilisation 
of salt prices. The present duty would be in force up to lUst March, and if aoy 
change was to be made, the Assembly Salt Committee would recommend what le- 
gislation was necessary. He, therefort*, promised that he would place before the 
Committee a copy of the mover’s speech. The resolution was withdrawn. 


Duty On Foreion Raw Cotton. 

Moving a resolution on the abolition of the import duty on foreign raw cotton 
Mr, G, L, Winterbotham (Bombay) said that it was generally agreed that the 
import duty on raw materials required by the industry was unfair ‘.in principle, 
and in this particular case, a definite handicap to the Indian textile industry. The 
Qovernmeut argument was that they would need revenue and hence were unable 
to abolish it. If such was really the case, the Government should find ways and 
means of obtaining their full share of the revenue derived from thia dnta by pre- 
venting diversion of trade in imported raw cotton to Bhavanagar. The «udia 
Government stated, replying to the representation of the Bombay Chamber and 
the Bombay Mill-owners’^ Association, that the adoption of their propMals would m 
fraught wiin various difficulties of a serious character, but gave no indication of the 
nature of the diffioultics and the obstacles. He trusted that the rc’^'lntion would 
be adopted unanimously in order that the Government might be imr-.^essw with 
the urgeDt,\neci'BBity of giving this very vital issue a more sympathetic consideration 
than they had hitherto done, . . . . ui 

Mr,J,C.Ryan (Upper India) and Mr. P. C. Afttfcbcrjee (Punjab) were unable 
to support the resolution, as they had to look to the interests of the agriculturists. 

Sir Qeofge Schuster said that is was a pleasure to him to find the representatives of 
at least two Chambers speaking againt the resolution, which clearly shiwea taat 
there were two sides of the case. He had convincing evidence to the effiwt, that 
the duty had improved the position of long staple cotton, to the use of which 
Indian mills had giyeo great encouragement. Ao regards the replacement of the 
import duty by consumption the idea, though nice, did not appeal to him. As 
K^ards the Bhavanagar difficulty he held that there are 

With it. The suggestion of Mr. Winterbotham, if accepted, would iiiteriers with ths 
54 
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Medfie firofiiioM Mviir4li»|i; most-fatoared-attion trettment, a poaition which the 
lodia Gcnrernment could aot accept. 

Beidjio^, Mr. WinterMhaw aaid that he waa fi;Iad to find hia indaitrial fnenda 
fron CawD^re, lookiag to the interests of the cnltiTsiors. It was Impossible to 
npntik on the resolution with calmness, and he would ask the Finance member to 
look at. the problem from the Bombay point of riew. The resolution was withdratrn. 

Import Duty ox Suoar 

Mr. i. fV. Goodyear (Helical Chamber) moved a resolution on the import duty 
on aafpir. Ke contended that the indiamous industry could not riahtly regard 
rtaelf as cntillod to the additional bcnolit fortuitiousiy aivcti to it by the imposition 
of the sarcharj^ and that as the enrcharac had iiuTcnsed the rate of duty to the 
point of dimioisbina returns, the staae had been roached when the removal of the 
snreharae became a matter of urgent necessity in the finaiicid interest of the 
country. The case for remission of the surcharf^e was that it hod sianally failed to 
obtain the object for which it was temporarily imposed, nanu^ly. an increase in the 
revenue to the Government from the duty. Failing some relief from the crushing 
bnrden of tazatioDi which it was now bearing, the import sugar trade was faced 
with extinction. 

Mr. 8. R, Biagtcither (Karachi Chamber), Mr. A, R, Lcighman ( Chittagong 
Chamber) Mr. 7*. K Cunningham (Bombay Chamber) supported the resolution. 

The resolution was opposed by Mr. J. IF. Tjownic (Upper India Chamber), and 
Mr. P. Oimt (Northern India Chamber) on the ground that it would interfere 
with the consumers’ interests. 

Sir George Schuster^ replying, said (hat he was unable to make any observation 
at that stage. Whatever he had to say would be said ou the 27tb February. 

The resolution was carried by a majority. 

Taxation & Income-tax Surcharge 

Mr. IF. 3f. Brownina (Madras Chamber) moved a resolution on the burden 
of taxation while Mr. J. 0. Ryan (Upper India Chamber) moved a resolution on 
income-tax surchange. 

Mr. Browning observed that in the budget speech for 1033-34 the Finance Mem- 
ber spent considerable time in explaining the reasons for the Oovernnn^nt actiou in 
restoring half of the cut in pay in eoniuetioii with which Associated Chambers had 
strongly protested that they had takiMi the view that tlnro should be no further 
restoration of the cut in the pay u( the Services until soiuo rc‘li(d from taxation was 
also possible. It was clear th.'it iiiiiess the revenue position improved, neither 
course was possible. The purpose of this resolution was to emphasise the point of 
view which they bad made before the Finance MembtT and to obtain from him an 
assurance that no new expenditure from the ordinary revenue would be undertaken 
beyond what was absolutely necessary for carrying on the administration until the 
recjuircd relief eould be given. 

Mr. J, 0. Ryan emphasised that the restoration of the second moiety of the 
salaries cut, should not be provided for in the coming budget, unless at the same 
time some substantial relief was given in the matter of income-tax surcharge, which 
would be shared alike by the Services and the public. 

Mr. R, A. Towler (Bengal Chamber) s.aid that they had full admiration for 
the men in the Services, who were in no way overpaid, and all of them regretted 
that finnnrial stringency should compel the (lOvcrnmeiit to cut their salaries. 

Mr. 0 , L, Winterbotham said that as far as he cotdd se<*. there was no justi- 
fication for the restoration of the cuts in salstries,. unless relit'f was possible in the 
case of Don-oflicials. He did not believe that the i^erviees as a class would wish to 
treat the matter as a separate subject concerning themsi'ivcs. 

Mr. F, E, James (Coennada aud Cochin Chanibers) said that as far as he could 
gather, the general opinion was that, having regard to all the circumstances and the 
fioaooial position of the country, it was uiijustitiable to restore the cuts in salaries 
unless the situation was such as to enable reduction in taxation at the same time. 
He thought it was not inappropriate to spccitieally stress the universal fee ing 
among the members of their coiuniiinily, that the siinatioii should not bo allowed to 
bo such as to place them in the unfortunate position of having to oppose measure 
which the Finance Member might have re(*oiirse to. ,, 

Replying, Sir George Schuster said that the two residutions were not at aU 
embarnssing. On the coutrury. they were put in a form which would strengthou 
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^ Finance Membw’t hand. Ho p^ieuUrly appreciated the modecation of Ihe apeedua. 
A? *?S*f^* *®*®*’*^®" which waa to the effoet that no new expenditnce 

•hoalu bo andcrtakon^ by the Govuramcnt from the general re^enne until uie erner- 
Rcncy turchargM on mcome-taa and customs duty and the emergency cut in the 
My of the ServicM .are romoFed, Sir George said that it represented the policy of 
the ^▼ernmont of India. They made it a rule that no new item of ezpcnditare 
ehonld be adinivtcd unless it was productife. This rule had been rigorously lotto- 
jted. It was a hard atragcle to keep down the I6»e! of expenditnw There were 
inevitable expenses like salary bills, which amount^ to nearly twenty to thirty 
lakhs. A new standard had been set up in several of the Government departments, 
particularly Posts and lelcgraphs, where big retrenchment had boon effected. Aa 
regards the Mcood resolution, the country was getting back to the normal balance of 
trad& Sir Gleorge Schuster concluded by saying that the position requir^ careful 
watching, and he felt that India a financial p.>8itioii w is estromcly sound, and they 
would be able to bridge the gap and land on solid ground. 

Both the resolutions were carried unanimously. 

Export Duty on Bides and Skins 

Mr. Miller (Bengal Ohaniber)^ moved a resolution on the abolition of the export 
duty on hides and skins. He said that the first and easential fact was that a trade 
which twenty years ago was one of India's foremost trade, had year by year 
diminished in volume, till it had become but a shadow of its former self. He 
emphasised that one ^ could not explain away the situation by the expression 
''economic depression'’. Xo other country in the world levied an export tax on 
hides and skin trade, and indeed, one country, namely, South Africa had subsidi- 
sed this trade by a large bounty. India alone, stood handicapped by its own 
Government, and under that handicap, a great trade was dying. India had never a 
monopoly of hide trade, though some twenty years she held a very strong position 
in that trade. Her position, to-day, was a very weak one. It was obvious no 
indigenous business was deriving any benefit from the export tax on raw bids, 
while at the same time, this tax was rapidly killing what was once a great export 
trade. They believed that the prosperity of India depended very largely on the 
prosperity of the villages, and here was one type of village, who was rapidly losing 
bis ancestral trade. 

Mr. J. Ryan (Upper India Chamber), opposing the resolution, said that the 
number of shoe-stores in practically every city and town of India was much greater 
than before the War. He, therefore, maintained that the real reason for the decrease 
in hides export was not the effect of the duty, but the increased consumption in 
India. He would almost venture to predict that before many years had passed, 
India would consume all the hides she could produce. Cousideriog the amount of 
employment this would affbrd, he did not consider that the Government should do 
anything to retard this very desirable consummation. 

The resolution was carried by a majority. 


Levy of Taxes on Trades by Local Bodies 

Mr, W, K. M, Langley (Cochin Chamber) moved a resolution on the levy. of 
taxes on professions or trades by local bodies, which ran as follows : "This Associauon 
considers that to local body should be empowered to levy a profwion or traaea 
tax based primarily on the income of the individual or on the profits on busipMSi 
on account of the necessity of reierving to the Central Government, the impMition 
and administration of suen taxes : and recommends that the Government oi 
should conduct an enquiry into the existing provincial legislation, authoring siwu 
taxation with a view to its modification or abolition”. It was amended by Mr. 
Winterbotham of the Bombay Chamber, by the addition of the following to tM 
original resolution ‘*and calls the attention of the India 

that the Ooverument should impress upon the British Government I 

of making proviJiOQ in the new Constitution for the reservation to the Centra 
Government of this form of taxation”, 

Mt. F. B. Jam$» said that pethapa the delegatee 
this tax eould be extended in Sooth India. It way not only dangerona lor tne 
future Government, but even at present it was tyrannical. 

The amended reoolution was adopted. 
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Caebtiho FoEWAiD OF Bdbihebb Loesn 

Mr. RfM Kajf (Bongtl Ghambar} mofad a iwolEtioD oo ‘'crrrying forward 
of bniloew loaiet.’* Tbe mofer said (bat (he Bengal Chamber nrged on (he Go- 
vernment neceMitj for reeogniaiog (he eqoitj of making proviaion lor bnaineM loia- 
ea when oompntibg tbe ioeome tax. The ■(nmbling block had been excinaively the 
revenne poaition. and in thia oonneetion (hey reeogniaed that (he Government 
view point, for (hie laat few yeara. had not offered much ehanoe for the introdno- 
tion of a ehanga of thia natnre. But the oollook for tbe fntnre waa mneh better. 
He earneatly aaked tbe Government to give favonrable eonaideration to the 
xeaolniion. 

Sir Gecrgt 8^u$Ur, replying, aaid that they ahoald eonaider the present econo- 
mic d^reaaioo and also the coat of giving relief of this natnre. Did th^ really think 
that it waa right that a particnlar cliiaa of people ahoald have relief given to them 
at the expense of the general tax-payera ? 

Tbe reaolntion, which urged (he Government to permit an aaaeasoe to carry for- 
ward basioesa losses for a period of three years, was carried. 


SUBCRAEOB ON COAL FeEIOHTS 

Mr. J, if. LowtUe (Upper India Chamber) moving a resolution on the surcharge 
on coal freights said that to them it aeem^ as if this fifteen per cent surcharge 
waa the last straw. If it had not had the effect of breaking the back of their in- 
dnatriea, it had certainly added to the burden they carried. It ‘was their opinion 
that the indications were such as to justify the removal of this surcharge, or if its 
total removal was not possible, at least a redaction. He hoped that the Railway 
Board wonld come to a favourable decision, and it would be announced at an 
early date. 

The resolution, amended by the following addition to the original rosolution. “the 
abolition of or any redaction should not involve any increase of the Railway 
Charges in other directions” was carried. 

By a formal resolation, the Chamber pat on record its deep sense of apprecia- 
tion of the services renderra to it by Sir George Schuster, by attending its meeting, 
and listening to their views. 


Calcatta lodian Chamber of Commerce 

In the course of his presidential address delivered at the eighth annual general 
meeting of tbe Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, held on tbe 2 Id. February 
1934, Mr, Amnilal Ojha, after referring to the salient events of the past 
year, remarked that **^though it is obvious that on balance, 1933 left us 
in the throes of a depression, it is generally felt that the corner towards prospe- 
rity has been turned and the outlook for 1934 is brighter. 

"India also shared to some extent iu the world improvement during the last year. 
The export trade of India during the calender year 1933 went up to Rs. 148 crores 
as compared with Rs. 138 crores during tbe year 1931 During the same period the 
imports have declined to Rs. 126 crores, is compared with Rs. 133 crores daring 
1932. Tbe export surplus is thus Rs. 22 crores in place of Rs. 4H crores in 1932. 
The index number of wholesale prices is more or less stationary ; from 88 m 
December, 1932, and in January. 1933, it has gone up to 89 in December, 1933 
aud to 90 January, 1934. But with all that tbe memories of 1933 cannot be charac- 
terised as pleasant. We had to witness the passage of the Reserve Bank Bill through 
the Legislative Assembly in spite of the most strenuous oppositioo of the oommeroiu 
eommunity, particularlj in regard to the question of the rupee-pound ratio. In 
spite of there being practically a unanimity of opinion in regard to raising of prices 
in India as being moat imporliDt frmtor for bringing about an improvement m 
the economic eondition of the peo^e, all attempts at securing higher pf1e« 
baffled. The overvalued rupees as is generally admitted, has bean respousible lor 
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Biost of the emnomio ilia in the onntry nnd hti rery adversely ana seriously 
afflHSted various infant and budding itiduatrics of the country. 

"An(^.her outstanding matter which affi'cted India was the competition 

from abroad, parti^Iarly from .lapaii with its depreciated c»iTrenf*y wh»eh 

various industries. The Japuncse competition was 

ra telling that it was n^essary to pass tho Safeguarding of Industrii^ Act 
for protecting indigenous indnstrics which were threatened by the import of goods 
from countries with depreciated currencii^s. For doing this the trade convention 
behreen India Japan which was three decades old had also to be abrogated. The 
Indo-Japanese trade negotiations, howevert have resulted in the conclusion of a 
New Agreement which has been generally considered satisfactory and mutually 
beneocial. Duties on various^ articles which were bfing imported from Japan 
and which were coming into vtry serious competition with the indigenous 

products have been increased and geiicr.slly an attempt has been made to 
revert to the position of 1931 by imposing requisite additions! duties. A 
large number of industries have thus been afTordtHl protect’on after consi- 
derable and protracted ^ ncgt'»tiations, and I hopo that the Government of 
India will continue to give them effective protection as long as it is necessary to 
do SO, and will not hesitate to increase it even if circumstances necessitate it. I 
must need refer in this connection to the very sympathetic interest which the 
Hon'bie Sir Joseph Bhore hss t»ken in the dcviltpment of industries in the coun- 
try. I have no doubt that under his able guidance the Government of India will 
at all times willingly consider the question of protection to those industries which 
have been left out, in order that their interests may not suffer. I also trust that 
the conclusion of the treaty after friendly nccfotiaiions will help in maintaining the 
cordial relationship between India and Japan.’’ 

The lecturer then briefly referred to the conditions of a few roa}or industries of 
the counti^, e. g., coal, cotton and lute. 

OoneluQing, Mr. Ojha dwelt on tie imperative necessity of diverting the pressure 
of population from land to industries, ^*as it is absolutely essential that some 
occupation should be created for tha middle class u*»oplc. There are sovt-ral indus- 
tries which are suited to this province and which do not even require much outlay 
of capital. Aloog with a policy of aftording protection to indigenous industries, I 
hope the Government of Bengal will also take concerted steps for development of 
industries, small and big, bearing in mind tho goal of self-sufficiency. As I have 
stated above, the modern trend of thought is towards securing national self- 
Bufficienoy and I trust that the Government of India will also endeavour and take 
suitable aetioo aloog those lines instead of buying themselves with consideration of 
measures for improvement in the export trade of the country only. Intenial market 
in India is greater than the externa! market and situated as we are, there is no 
reason why we should not be able to supply a major portion of the requirements 
of our people. With a little co-operation from the Government and a little help, 
much can be achieved as can be seen from the instance of the sugar industry 
which has develop^ so well that within only two years of the grant of protection 
to the industry, the country has become sclt-sufficieiit in regard to supply ot sugar. 


The Bengal Chamber of Commerce 


Presidiug over the annual meeting of the Bengal Chamber of 
CalcutU on the 23ra. Fdwuafy 1934 , the Hon^ble Jfr. J. 8, 
reviewiojg the year’s activities, dealt with the quejtions rj:lfting to ‘J®. 
Mostitutional o&ingeB.the Reserve Bank of India Bill, *’**® 

Japan Trade negotlat/ons, the E nployers’ Federation o* 

Enquiry Oommittee’s Kport, matters rdating to Income Tax and fioaiiy ine « .w 
Hoi _ -.LI - 1 _ _ ” 7 * 

OnniDK tteir tboaihte bM^ over the put jwr u (Im g enet,} 

dw pcu&id tetmo, the PmldeDt *2d > *I tUnk it niU be ep^ thet Go* 
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Tenimeiit hu eoniinned to govern, that political horizon baa bceomo clearer, and 
that the economic situation is brighter and more hopeful to-day than it has been 
lor several years past. 

**He would indeed be a bold man who would be prepared to say that the bottom 
of the financial depression has been reached and that we are now on the high road 
to prosperity, but I think it can at least be said that the stage has been set for a 
welcome recovery 4nd that signs are certainly not wanting ox a return to better 
times.” 

The President thanked members of the Chamber for their ready and substantial 
rc«poose to the recommendation made in regard to contributions to the Mayor’s 
Fond lor the relief of the sufferers ii the distressed areas in Bihs«* consequent on 
the disastrous earthquake and its calamitous results. 

Belerring to the Reserve Bank of India Bill the President gave the Chamber his 
assurance as a member of the Joint Select Committee of both Houses and he felt 
confident that the Bill as finally shaped and passed was a sound measure and one 
which should be found to work successfully and well. 

Speaking on the new Howrah Bridge, he reminded them that the Committee of 
the Chamber expressed the opinion that provision should be for trams on the new 
Bridge, seeing that the tramcar had not now regained much of the traffic which 
was lost to the bus. 

Recently revised estimates for a single span bridge were obtained by the Bridge 
Commissioners from itheir Consulting Engineers, and it was believed, that if b^ 
tensile steel was used, the cost of financing a new bridge of ample width for 
all future requirements could be financed from the sources of revenue provided 
under the new Howrah Bridge Act of 1926. These sources of revenue were the 
taxes on railway goods traffic at Howrah station which now went to the present 
bridge ; taxes on passengers arriving at or departing from Howrah, a tax of 
>4 per cent, on the annual valuation of lands and buildings in Calcutta ; a tax 
of U per cent, on the annuaf rateable values of holdings within the municipalities 
of Howrah, Tollygunge and elsewhere : a tax on passengers by the Port 
Commissioners ferry steamers and a substantial contribution of Bs. 4 lakhs per 
annum from the Bengal Qovernment. There was also the power under the Act 
to levy taxes on vehicles. 

The Consulting Engineers were now inviting tenders for the construction of the 
new bridgt^ and toe President hoped that the order would be placed for the work 
of construction to begin sometime in 1935. It was passible that the new bridge 
would be completed in 1939. 

The following office-bearers for the current year were elected : President : Mr. 
S- H. Gladstone : Vice- President i Sir Edward Bcnthail, Members : Messrs, H. F. 
Bateman, G. R. Campbell, R. D. Cromartie, Sir Hugh Hanuay, Messrs. J. Reid 
Kay, C. C. Miller and R. A. Towler. 


The Burma Chamber of Commerce 

"We have not attempted to influence the wishes of the people in the country in 
arriving at any decision in favour of Separation or Federation”, said Mr. 0. O, 
Wodehouse, Chairman of the Burma Chamber of Commerce, at the annual meeting 
3f the Chamber held at Rangoon on the 28th. February 1934. He also pointed out 
that if the existing trade relationa between Burma and lodia were*not preserved, sepa- 
ration could be effected only at the cost of aeriously reducing tfa» material prosperity 
of Burma and, therefore, he believed that the Joint Parliamentary Committee would 
be coDVfnoed of the neecssity of eoraring that any deoision to aeparate must provide 
for equitable financial •ettlement. He trusted that the Joint Select Committee would 
reoognisa their elaim to have 10 per oent of total seats in the eoming reforms instead 
of seven seats. He also dwelt on seme aspeete of trade, eommeroe and industry. 

"The objeet of the Oqvernmeot ia the same as that of your Chamber, namely, 
the beet ioteceets c^^Bifraxa and thh detdiioo whether the best interests ii Baima 
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lie IBtaptianoa or Fedmkicm ii now In the handii of Perliement’'. deeUred B. S, 
Ihe 0ov«iior ^dra^ne; the Ohamber. He added that the work which oonld hardlv 
be bMWi nowl the deaeioo wm made must ineolve qaeetiooa of triule Ihtereate. Thie 
workThe ftimed, rouid only be tockled bT workinfi: together irreapeotive of the 
flMtion of Sepwatiqn or F^eration and laying aside ideas of racial boatility. Re- 
to 1^ wnditiona and ootl^k in Burma, he obierred that the most serious 
problain bo^ to the oount |7 and the Qorernment was the question of rice. He 

the form it would take. He also 
poioted out the cunqqs hostility ' in a certain section of politicians to Burma Oil 
interests and made relm^e to the recent attempt made in the Assembly to deprive 
Burma of • ^®*7 small differentiation between excise and import duty, a course 
which would have most serious ^ects especially upon the smaller companies. As 
regards EnropMU representation in a new Council, the Governor was convinced that 
Europeans had a jcreat ^ntribution to make for the welfare of Burma in Council 
and therefore he did not hold the view that they (European representatives) were a 
minority political party. 


The Bombay Chamber of Commerce 


Speaking at the annual general meeting of the Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce held at Bombay on the 19th. March 1934, H. E. the 
Qovemor, Lord Brahoume, referred to the value and the importance of 
the p^ played by the European community in the development of India 
and said he would work in closest co-operation with the business community in 
Bombay. Dealing with the problem of trade diversion to which the president had 
devoted a good deal of his speech, His Excellency said that even witnin the short 
time he baa b^n in Bombay it had convinced him that it was one of the out- 
standing questions of the moment. Although it was primarily a question for the 
Government of India to decide, the Bombay Government had never taken a narrow 
parochial view of its responsibilties and had always done its utmost to press the 
claims of Bombay city and Port on the attention of the Government of India. 
To pursuance of this policy, continued His Excellency, he took special measures 
before his recent visit to Delhi to obtain all information on the subject, for he 
should have failed in his duty if he had not taken the fullest advantage of the 
opportunity to press upon the representatives of the India Government both the 
dangerous position of Bombay and the feelings aroused thereby among the 
mercantile community. Because of the difficult nature of the problem and the 
conflicting interests it involved, His Excellency hoped they would not unduly 

g et disappointed if he was unable to tell them of any immediate results All 
e coula say was that he had given every possible opportunity of staling his case 
and he had done his utmost in the matter. As regards the diversion of cotton 
trade to Humbra he hoped the measures recen^ announced would bo successful 
and as a result cotton trade would benefit. He expressed hie apreciation of the 
co-operation between the Railways and the Port Trust in this matter. He expressed 
complete agreement with tlw President's view po the Mody-Lees Pac^t as he 
personally attached the greatest importance to putting bnsiness relations brtvreen 
Bombay and Lancashire on a friendly Rioting. The value of such negotiations 
went deeper the immediate terms of the agreement for it had startra a new 
method of negotiations which he hop^ would be the b^inning of new and a belter 
spirit iu busineta lelationa between ^mbay and Lancasbire. 


Dealing with the Government of India’s budget proposals. His Excellency said, 
that the Bombay Government agreed with the Chamber's view on the QovernmMt 
of India not nving any share of the additional taxation to Bombay, Bombay had 
always claimed that she bad suflTered equally with Bengal from the Mwton SetUe- 
ment. As soon as Sir G. Schuster's budget speech was published, the ^bay 
Oovmment lost no time in pressing this view once naore upon the attentlon^of 
the Government of India and as he himself happened to be in 
anbject was being discussed iu the Assembly, he naturally did what he could to 
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mipport Bombay’s esse by a pri?ate diseussion with repieseotatises of the Ghifeni- 
meot of India. 

His Excellency regretted the tendency in Bengal to take exception to ‘'this 
rery natural desire of ours to do all we could to ensure that Bombay’s case did 
not go by default.” Some quarters attributed a sinister significance to his visit 
to Delhi and even went to the extent of saying it was arranged for a purpose. 
His £.*oellenoy repudiated this suggestion and said the invitation to visit Ef^i 
was extended fo Aim by Lady Wiilingdon sometime before he had even seen the 
shores of Bombay. “Our friends in Bengal”, added the Governor “need not have 
disturbed themselves unduly for I am afraid all representations we made to the 
India Government seem unlikely to obtain for us anything more tangible than an 
expression of sympathy.” 

In conelusion, he referred to the Ohamber’s demand for relief with regard to 
emergency taxation and said : The presentation of a balanced budget is the first 
step in establishing financial equilibrium. Even that step which they had hoped 
they had achieved this year appeared to have been retraced in view of the decision 
of the Government to abolish the town duty on cotton which meant a loss of ten 
lakhs. Therefore, until the Government had consolidated its position, he could 
not commit himself to any indication of the steps which the Government 
would take. 


Sosthern India Chamber of Commerce 


The twenty-fourth annual general body meeting of the Southern India Ohamber 
of Commerce was held on the 2Ut March 1934 evening at the Indian Ohamber Buil- 
dings, North Beach Road, Madras with Mr. Jamal Mahomed, president in the chair. 
In moving the adoption of report, Mr. Jamal Mahomed said inter alia 
All of us Know that we are still pasBiog through very difiScult times. Oommen- 
dng from the close of 1929 the whole world has b^n under a spell of economic 
chaos and as sure as hopes are entertained at the beginning of a year they are dis- 

S led by the end of it. In this way we have entered upon the fifth year of the 
iression. 

We may see, so far as statistics can show, how much our trade has suffered 
during the depression. Imports of private merchandise into India declined steadily from 
Bs. 9&6 crores in 1929 to Bs. 116 crorea in 1933, a decline of more than SA per cent 
and exports from Rs. 328.9 crores in 1929 to 147.4 crores in 1933, a decline of more than 
55 per cent. As between 1932 and 1933 the imports fell from 133.6 to 116 crores and 
exports increased from 138.3 to 147.4 crores. The visible balance of trade in mer- 
chandise declined from 80.3 crores in 1929 to 4.6 crores in l932 which however has 
increased to 3L.4 crores in 1933. The decline in imports was chiefly contributed 
amongst other things by cotton yarn and pieoegoods, oils, etc^, and this decline can 
give us an idea as to how seriously the purchasing power of the people has been 
impaired. The only bright feature about the imports is the increase from 9 crores 
to 11 crores in machinery which shows the limited stimulus given to erection ^ of 
mills, specially textile and sugar, during the year. The increase in exports is chief- 
ly contributed by raw cotton, jute, liusM and tea. In respect of tea the volume 
of export was smaller but the betterment was due to higher price resulting from 
the Export Restriction scheme. Raw cotton prices throughout ruled very low and ^ 
low American parity and even then the exports did not reach the levm of 1931, but 
would have been much worse if the Japanese boycott had continued. In the esse 
M linseed not only Britain but also France^ Itmy and other countries increasM 
their taking beeause of the quality and price being favourable as compared to the 


sports of mer^andise into Che Presidency have similarly declined tern 27 
emes in 1929 to HA mofea in 1^38, wMIe the exports have declined from 46 erm 
to 24 and half emes, the deelliie In bodi cases is 47 per cent. As between 1932 
and 1222^ the impoKls Ml from 144 esoies to 14.4 crores while the eq^orts have 
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w— 1x4 crow wiAmt ntUetioK Um inecwie In nspotin bom 

^ ^ 5?f®'S? S! PtMidenw hu baan ahown hj 

od M al dgntea anpHed ^ tto Hoal^ tho Flaanee Mambar at tha tima ol tha faat 
Bndgat to h*va baan tom 180 lakhs in 18S8-80 to 89 laka in 1938-33. Fifty- 

fif6 pcioBiit of our ftg^ioultucal inoome is mado up by paddy and you can ima* 
^a whatanffermg baa been Mosed to the ^ple of thia Pnaidana/ bf ito fUi in 
>?a® ®SP‘«“‘»er ud laat Uareh tom whidi Motion 

“ 8aa a light wao wwil i ww. naaing torn paddy to gronndnnta, wo And that tUa 
•”> P. ol.ont agrienltnral inaoma and thia amp 

too DM detoriOBaleil m value during the laat four yeara by 60 Mr cent. The eon* 
dttiw of •■up path^o that it haa to be exported at whatever price It 
latehee. fto fl a r m tbd oaee at our agrieultural eropa. With a 60 per cent to 60 
per oeat feu to the meo me of toe praple, haa there been any r^noUra to tan^ 
not to ip^ of pjopoftionato leduetion ? Land Revenue haa inoreaaed to aome dia^ 
trM ^ 18 ud llme-lonr per eont at the reaettlement to the laat two or three yeace 
and a u ^ Ma^haUper or reduotion of tax againat that toereaae 

and againat a nil in ptose of 60 per cent la a mockery of rdieL Other taxee like 
toi^Mw^ eapa^.itamp dnto^ regiatratlon chargea and exeiee 

and enatoma dutiea niaain equally heavy aa before but repreaent in reality at leaat 
twice the quantltj of gooda that they formerly did. One can imagine towhatml- 
m dm avtfue man to reduced under toe pteau burden of toxation with only 
leae toau half toa ptevioua ineome. You Imow how the mercantile claaaea are alao 
gg antog under thia burden of taxtation looking forward in vain to obtaining any 

The dep re a ei o n ia todeed a worldwide one. Joint deliberationa by nationa have 
not been wanting. Vital remediea like reduction of tariffa, depreciation of cnrren* 
dee, writing off of war dtota and reparationa and diaarmament, all thme have been 
diacnaaed threadbareb but toanka to* mutual auapioiona and too excluaive nationaliam 
ao international action hM vet been decided' upon and each nation ia left to ahift 
lor itaelt Individnal oountriee and gronpa of countriea have bMn trying indepen* 
dnt metooda at rieoovety. So far aa our country ia eonceroed, the Ottawa agree* 
mint came into being and Imperial Preference was given to Great Britain au the 
Ooloniea. Xhia hM duturbed our relation with other oonntriea, and tariffii have 
grown m to them against our goods especially in France and Germany. The 
United StatM of America have already raised a stiff tariff wall. Japan followed but 
hM just been brought round by negotiations for a new treaty. 1 am happy that 
this treaty wm discussed in India ; and this is the first time in Indian nistory 
during British rule that a treaty wm discussed in India : but if the Treaty were also 
to be sigped in India it would have added to the value of the innovation. Though the 
terms might have been better, the treaty hM been appreciated by the people M 
securing economic peace and a workable arrangement with our important Eastern 
neighbour. India dm also entered into an agreement with the silver producing and 
silver using countries with a view to prop up the value of silver. 

The Government can very well carry the silver policy still further for the 
infinite benefit of this country, such, for example, as by opening the mints for the 
free coinage of silver. On the contrary, the Government have now gone the wrong 
way to reduce internal prices of the country’s stock of silver accumulated over a 
long period by lowering the import duty by two and half-annas per ounce to a false 
hope to promote imports. This is likely to curtail the wealth of the poorest classes 
in the country. While the idea here is said to be to bring in new silver into the 
country, the gold that was already in the country hM bMn freely allowed to go out 
of the country. The attitude of the Government of India in the matter of purchase 
and sale of gold and silver always remains a mystery and^ would always remain one 
of the darkest spots in the history of the present administration. Nothing would 
have been more natural for a Government to do when it has gone off* the gold basis 
and hM no ambition of posing m the world’s supplier of gold, than to put at leMt 
a duty on the exports ox gold even if it cannot see its way to stop the 

g w altogether and keep it within the country for the benefit of the country. But the 
ovcrntnent of India seems to be above such sound principles m 
of other civilised countries and has coqjly watchW 175 

diotea in the coune of the brief period liter Septembw, IMl. We hwe M 
denie oar entire oonsolation for the drain of thw pmions 
gave to the Britiah Government to strengthen their gold rewtves and to th e Opv yn- 
ttwnt of Indie to maintain their pet ratio and obtw plentiful anppliea of aterling to 
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lnq> Um Bemttiy of State'e panphoroallt isoing. Bat what b tha efteot oo thb 
mntxy 7 W« bafe seHonsly oartafled onr credit zesoarcei, serioosly impaired oar 
poioiiaaiiig power, aad ha?e been comfortably li?ing on oar capital by paying lor 
oar imports from oar aeoamalated cimitai and thaa crippled onraeirea lor oar rotate 
banfchig, <^fflerelal and indaatrial -.d^eiopment 

Qoioff Ithroagh ;aaeh important legblation paaaed aince we last met as affect the 
mereanine cpmmnnity. the place of honour ahonld, of coarse, be gi?en to the Reserve 
Bank Act. The pnbllo opinion of the coantry differed violently from the Govern- 
ment on many points in the Bill. Oar Oommittee snggested various amendmenta 
in the Bill from a national point of view. Bat the Government had their own way 
and got the Bill passed by the Assembly as drafted by themselves in spite of the 
earnest and strong protests of the coantry. 1 mast however emphasise here that the 
most iniqnitons claase in the whole Act Is that perpetnating the I8d. ratio. 

It was pointed oat to the Government from all sides or the country how inerea- 
idngly harmfal was the present exchange ratio to the vital interests of the country 
and how argent and snpremely necessary it was to devaluate the rupee suitable for 
raising the internal price bvms and for rehabilitating the pnrchaaing power of the 
masses. If there was one thing within the power of the Government which would 
go a great way in picking np the vitality of the coantry from the miserable dmths 
to which it has fallen, It was the devalation of the rupee. This the Government 
refased to do in spite of the earnest and well reasoned importnnities of the people. 
They let slip one more opportnoity of giving a supreme satisfaction to the people 
of roe country. We find that the present Budget proposals completely ignore this 
Important question. 

Another important legislation daring the year was the Saf^uardiag of Indus- 
tries Act which was passed as a precautionary measure primarily against Japan. 
The Government maae some amendments in the tariff in pursuance of the statute 
bat since then the relations with Japan were examined at a Conference in greater 
detail and farther tariff changes have been either made or proposed. Some of our 
smaller indastries stand in real danger of extinction if proper protection is not 
forded from the onset of countries which have wisely depreciated their currencies. 
For example, the widespread hosiery mtablishments, the umbrella factories, the 
boot and shoe Indastry and so on stand in need of argent help. Early notice 
ought to be taken of oar dwindling trade in lungies with the Straits Settlement 
and Other coantries. This dwindling is primarily due to the competition of 
cheap mill-made colonred cloth from Japan. So long as the Government are 
impervioas to the national demand for derating the rapee in pursuance of a policy 
DOW followed by every important commercial country, the outcry of industries and 
otiier enterprises against such undue competition would never cease to be 
hei^; 

la . the Provincial Legislatare the most important event for us was the passing 
of the Gommercial Crops Marketing Act for the organisation of markets for agricul- 
tural products. The Government are entirely mistaken if they think that by res- 
tricting the freedom of people to market their crops they are *going to enhance 
the reputation of Indian crops or enrich the ryot. There was widespread opposition 
to tito measure bat the Government had it passed. Under the Act the Tirpur 
eottou market has been recognised but it is feared that the ignorant ryot is put 
to much incQovenience and loss. No legislation can ultimately succeea if it is uu- 
practical and unpopular. 

Coming down to the most recent proposals of the Government of India, one or 
two of which 1 have already referred to, we find the aame indifference to the 
growth of indigenons indastries, to the crying economic needs of the eonntry and 
to ^ great Deoessity of affording relief from the heavy harden of taxation. 

The Bagur industry has hardly had saflScient timet to develop itself under the 
shadow of protection granted to it and the excise duty proposed to be leviro on 
sni^r wiU lerioasly affeot thb nascent inJastry and through it the sagircana cnltiro- 
tofi. Owing to the delayed starting of the cane-sugar industry in this poit of ^ 
ooODtiy, the new duty will partieolarly hit South India. Moreover, another P^^har 
tetwPi of iiih provinoe^ b the manufaeture of sugar from palmyra jaggery ; ana toe 
making of jaggery b on nneleat oecupation conducted on cottage indastry welo 
Even u It is, the jtggery-iqgir hidastry has got its extra difficuitiei owing to uw 
hii^ ooet of jaggery. An exebe daty ou top of this will serioasly check ana xras- 
bate the devdopmeit ol thb branch of sugar mannfactuiei 
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rtiOD of the matoh indaetry is carried on a email and more or leea oottm 



toi, oeing innuencea oy T-ne agiwwiou cuKiuiwreu uy 

>poBmg the abolition of even this email duty eo ** Sndv 

AB an excuse for this injurious step, the Hon ble S'J Su if £ 

ivta avnnpfa nf i>ft» hidfM tn the exDort cinty, wniie is la 



Germany uirougn raar unas wvuut k«« . in#ln«triML Due to 

hides and efcins as against out tanned stuff and thus . JfJP {g 

depression and the extra foreign coimwtition^ and nreeariooe 

eurrounded, the indigenous tanning luAstry is "^irn^y^of^cvcn the emS^^ 

position. It will bo very cruel at such, a juncture to knwk ofeven we e^ii^ 

ithas. and that too, without even having the qaestion ewuit^ into by w 

Board. I earnestly hope that the Government will stil Ibnk ^ut 

iaoMiM the duty end thereby eave aod atrengthen nduoe the biIbIoiboi 

oonutry. It to iedeed a good tW ftat the.CtoyaDmwt projgw^to 

rate for lettere to one mbb ; but by '“S" ;SSt ShmM (£i«fore be 

wou’t g^re much advan^ to the PJJPT^ rate^UBdarirable ai It 

~rii."irs;'Sa- ^ fe»»^-{S.s.riS“ j"SSjs 

mostly contrary to the interests of the 

and they are even more injurious to the oountry. ^ htog pi«. 

Ihe commmi^ “*** ^ Ineomb te 

for the abolition of Bupjrtax and Sui^arge ana ^ ^ direction ; Oiren 

Bat no relief is proposed to be industry of the oenntry leto 

the surcharge is MtnnSsturbef ^ tame of the 

Btaito go a long way to attain to the lev-i of devetopmeM acmeveu uj 
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•dfiooed mntriti of Iha woM Ibo pmet^ letd of taaCioii nktidf their pfoipceM 
ano etvote their groirthi iMStieiilarly eo doriag the preBent period of de pr eee i oa. ft 
ie thoKlim highly neoeoHUy that the ^TemiiieDt aMotd giro eobiitaatial rdtaf in 
this ooooeotioo* 

1 spoke a while ago abont the nnwiltingoess of the Government to arrest or 
check the drain of onr hard-earned and long-saved stocks of gold. Another serious 
Instanoe of omission is that the Budget proposals are quite innocent of even any 
hints as legards riia vital question of esdhange ratio. The rnpee most be devaln- 
aM if at feast the Ihrther ebbing of riie vitality of the country Is to be cheeked. 
If they won’t move in nnison with the other big eonntries which have depreciated 
their enneneies. then what else the Government have done or are going to do for 
tE^ot&the ^ conntryy we don’t know. Any way, they can’t say 

Ite Qovenunent wonld have the position of onr country challenge comparieon 
with that of any other conntiy in the world and seem to derive some aatithmtion 
from giving eueh a ohallenge. Bnt wo know that this position is mainly based on 
the cheap ateriing loana and the export of gold and ia not a thing to be so warmly 
eongratnlated npon. 

llioagh the Government of India would not adopt such measures as other eonn- 
tiiea have adopted for fighting the depression in our country, certain signs of hope 
are apperent in the general atmoephere of things, signs which are due to certain 
world oauses. I laia at the outset that hopes which were entertained at the begin- 
ning of a year need to be frnstrited at the end of th*) same year. But this timcb 
1 tmok thm aigna are different and more anbstantial. The trade of Great Britain 
is now steadily improving. The persistent continuance of the great activities of 
America continues to engender hopes of better things. I hope that these eigne will 
hereafter firmly entrench themeelves and steadily thongfa gradually expand into the 
actual drawing of normal times. 


The Bihar & Orissa Chanber of Coonerce 

At the annnsl meeting of the Bihar and Orissa Chamber of Oommereei which 
was opened by Hon, Mr, Ahdul Axit, Minister in charge of the Oommeroe Department, 
at Fatna on the 20lh. March 1934, the President Mr, Srinarayan Arora^ in a lengthy 
address reviewed the position of the trade and finance of the country and the ptovinc^ 
Referring to the earth-quake damage he said : "The loss to the economic life of 
the country is inoalcolahle and will take all to make it up. Stocks in hand have 
been damaged, offices and places of business have been destroyed with all reeoras, and 
the owners themselves have been in many places killed. The chain of credit has 
been broken, brinuinx loss far and wide.” 

He stronb condemned the levy of the excise duty on sugar and said : ”While 
Government is quick enough to taxe away what it calls excess and unreasonable 
profits it remains inactive when qoestions of helping and developing industry com& 
unlike the Roman Emperor who strnck off the tallest popies, their memben. he said, 
cannot wait till the poppies had grown up and bis scissors must clip tender plants 
thou^ they may ahrivel up in the operation. The speaker also condemned toe 
excise dnty on matches and said the reduction in postal and telegraphic charM 
was too parsimonions to be of much benefit to any large section of the people. Bo 
said that the maximum taxable capacity of the countir nad been reaohea and that 
onrtailment of expenditure should he enforced which Government for various rea- 
sons were unable to do. 

Regarding protection to industries and the enquiries conducted by the Tariff 

^ard the speate referred to the growing body of public who take the view 

the results are not eatisfeotory ano that unfair advantime waa being taken by manu; 
faeturers and that the oonaumet is not unoften saddledTwith an unfair burden a^ 
that there ie nnfeir diemriminatton. He, therefore, euggeited that the Tariff Boara 
should be a peimanent supervising body over industnes and oonoeme enjoying tue 
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Ttm wwiatiBM idoplrf cwdeaaad the Mody>Leei Pad at nol , being in 
intanUn of Indln. nnd vgod tha Oorernmanl not to pant the legielntk» to , 
flMot lib eondwinnil the piOMfMd meiM dnty on Mger. diMippiofed the pol^ of 
kneeing in ftunn the. eynlem of poet oftoe inanrenoee in oomp^tion wiu 
lila onean. oaggaBlad that before granting protection in any ■nape to the Tata Btetf 
Indnatry* GofennMnt ahoiM inaiat that the oompaoy ahonld aeil ita prodneta to all 
at the intaa withont allowing any diaeonnt, reoate or conceBsion and alao thw 
the Oonpnny ahonld not eiport ita pmneto to foreign mtrketa at lower ratea ua 
that in no enaai ahonld the ratea of the prodneta exceed the pre? ailing export pnoea 
of andi nuiteriala. Other reaolntiona nrgM that the Railway Board ahonld remore 
the enreharge on fteighta, the Qofernment ahonld adranoe long term loana on eaay 
mtea of interaat to email me^anta and petty ahopkeepera whoae atock in trade M 
been eompleteiy deatipyed by the earthqnal^ to enable them to atari in trade again. 


Tie Nertheni India Chamber of Commerce 

*The Pnnlab Gofomment hare under conaideration legialatipn dealing with rnrd 
indebtadneaa, the qpeation of proring better marketa for agrienltnral prodnoe and 
the qneation of nulway Mghta, improrement of the preaent ayatem of preparing 
aUtiatioe, end the poaeibUity of the Goremment undertaking with borrowed money 
aehemee of derelopmenl direotly or indirectly remnneratWe. « . .tl - 

Thia ateteemt wee made by the Acting Governor, 8%r 8%kan^r mat Khan, jn 
the oonraeof hie epeeeh et the Annual General Meeting of the irorthern India 
Chamber el Oommecee held at Lahore on the 24th. March 1934. The 
that thwe were general meaaatea designed to increase the efficiency of the adminia- 
tratioo, pnt money into oirenlation and put the province in a position to {»be we 
beat adfaotage of any natural improvement in the economic^ situation. They naa 
ilao on the an?tt a new Bill dealing with State aid to industries. 

The Governor pointed oat that Irom causes outside their control, tney nM loac 
marketi for their sorplns food grains outside India, and 

to lose many of their marketa in India. This had affected their “.f 

ExcelleDoy obaerved that in the Punjab four out of five wraona made th«r 
hood from land, and he added that the .first aim of any G®^®^““®“5 *“ !“® 
moat be to save agrioalture. But he saw in the {development of induatnei support 

siml^iog the Gkiveroment’a policy the Governor aaid that the 
be to maintain and if possible to improve the purchasing 
Government were attempting, in a modest way, to broaden the basw J” 

The onmniative effect oi this and their other measures would ^ to leave in the 
hands of the people more money which would help to keep trade going. 

t.at.a Ram Saran Dab's Address 

The following mo extracte from the epeeeh ddirered by the Hob. fiof. Bom 

Saran Daa, President of the Chamber Iam irloomv in the 

The paat year haa, I am sure you will agree, been somewhat ^ 
r rnlm. ffeommorcfc inWtry and trade than its prede^aora, wd it wou ld apgmt 
^t the very aeriona depression of the past few X®*” which, Tf 

One of the greatest dangers we have to face now is unbounded 9P .. * ta 

allowmi taU^;^''reUrd our 

coaiageou cShzt. 



lodicfttions of the better times which we look for thead are contained in the 
npoechea introducinx the Badfi:et estimates for 19^35, bnt we regret that the 
financial position of the country has not made it possible to give any relief from 
the g:reat bnrden of taxation, which has the effect of redneing more and more the 
imsible trade level. The following fignres will illustrate this During the year 
1923*24 India's balance of trade excluding gold and silver, i. e., the value of exports 
over imports was Bf. 144crore8, a figure which* steadily diminished to 7 croros 
In 1931*33, the corresponding Index figure of wholesale prices being reduced from 
173 to 91. I understand that for the nine months ending 31st December, 1933 
imports into India decreased by 17 per cent and exports by India increased by 12 
per cent compared with the corresponding period of 1932. Agricultural income in 
India during the years. 1938*29 to 1931*32 contracted by nearly 50 per cent, the 
percentage being slightly higher in the Punjab. The volume of taxation, extracted 
from agriculture and trade, has remained at approximately the same level during 
the past ten years despite the fact that the overseas and land trade, as also the 
price of agricultural produce, has fallen by approximately fifty per cent. 


A great deal of the present taxation was initiated as an emergency measure but 
we fear that as in the case of super-tax, and surcharges, for instance, the taxation 
will become permanent. I have mentioned Buper*tax and would also like to draw 
your attention to the present exceptionally high rate of income-tax. Even the 
poorer classes have now been brought in whilst no allowance are made for the 
maintenance and education of wives and children as is the case in the United 
Kingdom. Another matter we consider a most unjustifiable burden— business losses 
in any ooc year are not allowed to be set off against the profits for any succeeding 

f ear or years for income-tax purpose, whilst in the United Kingdom the Board of 
uland Kevenne make provision lor losses to be carried 'three years forward. 


The Budget of the Central Government does not make entirely pleasant 
reading, as the discerning reader will see that accounts have been balanced 
only at great cost to India as a whole by the additional taxation imposed, 
whilst for the coming year still further taxation is contemplated, despite the grant 
awarded to India by toe Capitation Tribunal. In many cases the sources of taxa- 
tion have become almost atrophied and the operation of the law of diminishing 
returns is evident on all sides. On the other hand, the Government of India and the 
Railway Board have taken practically no advantage of the cheapness ' of mon^ to 
embarx on a bold programme of far-sigbted capital expenditure, which would give 
a much-needed im^tus to commerce and industries. 

A review of the financial pisition of the Punjab is less disappointing. In the 
face of great difficulties ana with little increased taxation it has still been found 
possible to continue capital expenditure on the hydro-doctric scheme, to make remi- 
ssions of land revenue, and then to end the year with a not inconsiderable surplus. 
At the same time there has been no reduction of taxation in any direction, and I 
feel that reduced court fees and stamp duties on commercial documents would have 
been a step in the right direction. 

I have lust referrra to the Mandi Hydro-Electric Scheme, and I would like to 
touch on the question of the rates charged for the supply of electric energy for 
power purposes by the undertaking. It would appear that rates arc fixed entirely 
without considering what charge wonid be an economic one for consumers to pay, 
I refer here to consumers for industria] purposes. I feel that, for the scheme to bo 
really successful, the Government must approach the qiicstion of charges with a 
more open mind and adopt a far-sighted poUcy of competition with other forms of 
motive power of the latest type. 


For some years, the Chamber have been urging the setting up of some sort of 
economic machinery in India. Therels already a board of Economic Enquiry for the 
Punjab, but what appear to be required is a permanent body in each province and 
a central body to co-ordinate the work of the provincial centres. It would appear 
that no action Is to be taken on the Salter Report, and we now have to await the 
result of the labours of thei economic experts who recently visited India to initiate 
a comprehensive economic review of fodia and* to advice on an organisation for 


economic intelligence in the future. 

I would like to see a five years industria programme mapped out for the Pun- 
jab, and I trust that Your Excdtoncy's Government will give their consideration to 
the possibility of fnangaratlbg such « scheme. It is unfortunate that the Depart- 
ment of iudustrMil handicapped through paucity of funds, and it appears to me 
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i **!•. b®, P«»ed for a Rrett deal o! lndMte|»l expantion, wen the 

proviBi^l Dwartments of InduotrieB endowed with a certain amount of executive 
power ip addition to their reeponaibilitiefl to enable them to function efBoiently, and 
(;uide induatrial development along the right lines. As' at present all the larger 
question affecting mdustries, such as tariffs, taxation and railway freights are rigidly 
cootrolled by the Central Government, whilst minor taxation such as terminal tax 
and District Board rates are in the hands of local authorities, who pay little atten- 
tion to the imperative needs cf growing industries. A system of municipal bonded 
warehouses would also aid the freer development of industries and the cheap distri- 
bution of goods. For the same purpose, municipalities should charge no terminal 
tax on coal machinery and similar industrial requirements. The system I have in 
mind would not only mean bonded warehouses outside the municipal limits but 
would also include treating the premises of larger industrial undertakings as bonded 
warehouses, where it would be an easy matter for the municipality concern^ to 
place one of their terminal tax staff to watch the movement of incoming and out* 
going goods. 

One of the most important questions before us during the past year was that 
of unfair competition from other countries due to subsidies, depreciated currencies 
and other economic factors, and we arc glad that Government have recognised the 
necessity for definite protection of indigenous industries against such competition. 
The Punjab at present is not a great manufacturing area, but manufactures go band 
in hand without neat basic industry of agriculture, and nothing should bo allowed 
to interfere with their already shown development. Take the case of textiles and 
hosiery goods— this Chamber represents important manufacturing interests in North- 
ern India, and whilst it was agreed that the Indian Tariff (Amendment) Bill provi- 
ded a certain measure of relief, the Chamber on more than one occasion urged their 
view that the pressing needs of the indigenous industry were not adequatelv met. 
We are grateful for the protection given against the absurdly cheap goods flooding 
the markets throughout India, but more timely action would have stemmed the 
flood. The view that such uneconomic competition could only be a passing pheno- 
menon has been proved to be not altogether correct. 

However, despite what we may consider to be legitimate grievances, we are guar- 
dedly optimistic for the future— indeed it is the will to win through which has 
brought us thus far on the road to recovery. 

The terms of the A agio- Soviet Trade Agreement are not known to us but we 
trust the Government will take all necessary steps to see that the eiport of Punjab 
produce, especially wheat, is not adversely affected. It would be a tragedy to this 
province were Soviet wheat given a sheltered market in the United Kingdom. 

Another important matter has been the final stages towards the creation of a 
Reserve Bank, and in that connection I would take the liberiy of urging on Your 
Excellency the need for a branch of the Reserve Bank at L^orc. I trust the 
Punjab Government have made representations in that connection to the Govern- 
inent of India, as it would undoubtedly prove a financially successful proposition be- 
sides filling a definite need for the Punjab and Northern India. The (Jommittee to 
report on agricultural credit will be sitting soon and I trust the Punjab Govern- 
ment will urge a recommendation that the Reserve Bank bo empowered to give long 
term loans for commercial, industrial and agricultural purposes. 


The unemployment problem is acute in the Punjab. The jUniversity and Schools 
are turning out thousands of young men every year with little prospect TOfore them 
of earning a bare living, although that excellent institution, the Hailey College of 
Commerce, and the Commercial Schools are doing theis best. I feel that Government 
Departments and the Railways do not offer sufficient encourgemeut to Bachelors of 
Commerce from the Hailey College of Commerce and Engineering students from the 
Maclagan Engineering College. There should be many openings for the class of 
young men I have just referred to and I hope the question will receive constant 
attention. Unfortunately the undercurrent of antagonism between urban and rural 
interests is very real, and until it can bo broken down it is useless to expwt 
agriculture to absorb many of the unemployed— rather the tendency is in the opposite 
direction. I believe that with a certain amount of help and encouragement from Govern- 
pent an ever-increasing nnmbor of the unemployed would take up ■mal l wale 
industries. The potential field is vast and I trust everything possible will be done to 
en(^rage the movemont on the right lines. . .a i.. .. 

There is great scope for the Cooperative Movement in the Punjab, but so fw as 

Co-opetMve Rent, ue concetM, I would urge tiut only petiona who havo 
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idMoata qnalifleatioDi. iiidi as gniuatei from tbs Hallsf €Mlc|S of OonBma^ aad 
slttiiar ioiUtQtiODti with some praoUoal experieDoe, be mAgtd, 

De^te theneonmendatiott of the OltU Jaatiee cSimiiiittes that aaitaUe mem- 
ben of the JadieUry ahouM be given praetioal trainiim fai menantile law and 
Mooednie, I understand only two offioers were so trained. 1 am afndd we etill 
retain our grievances in oonneetion aith the tar^ disposal \a the Court of corn- 
mereial snits, and J trust Yonr Exoelleney’s Qovernment ^mpauiise with onr viewsi 
The present eoonomio depression makes it most dilBeab m the mercantile corn- 
mnnity to resort to appeals and we have before expressed the opinion t^t the 
oreation of an ori^nai side to the High Court would aid In meeting modern 
requirements for sjpeMy settlement of commercial suits. Here» ^n, however, owing 
to the exceptionally long time which is often taken Iqr the High Court In the dis- 
poaal of cases, dne apparently to the increase and complexity m criminal and civil 
suits, the needs of commerce are not iuliy met, and 1 trust it will be found possible 
to still further increase the number of aaditional Judges in order to ensure that 
commercial suits suffer no undue delay. Before I pass on to other matters, I would 
like to mention a further cause of dday. 1 refer to the frequent transfer of the 
taior Sub-Judge at Lahore^ which often causes great inconvenience to firms with 
suits pending in the Court. 

The outlook for agriculture during the past year, although none too bright, was 
better than in 1932. As business people we are of course deeply concerned in the 
general prosperity of the province which means to a very great extent the prosperity 
of the agriculturist, and we trust that the question of effectively raising the price of 
agricultural produce will continue to receive the constant attention of Cfovernment 
Much tf I would like to, I am unable this afternoon to do more than merely 
mention this important matter on which the whole future prosperity of the Punjab 
rests. I do feel however that if it is not found possible to raise prices to any 
kpprceiable extent, there should be a reasonable proportional reduction in land 
revenue and canal water rates. Although the price of agricultural produce has fallen 
by over 60 per cent ths revenue realised from Agriculturists in 1931-32 is only about 
6 per cent less than Land Revenue in 1923-24. The position in 1932-33 is estimated 
to be 9 per cent worse. 

1 unuerstand Your Excellency’s Government have under consideration a seheme 
for rural broadcasting in the Punjab, which could prove an immense boon in the 
direction of educatirig the ryot as to markets and prices. 1 trust that nothing will 
be allowed to stand in the way of the maturing of the scheme. 

A link of importance was recently forged when the Punjab was placed In direct 
telephone communication with London, and it is trusted that the coming year will 
see Lahore a terminal of the Imperial Airways system. 

To turn to matters of domestic interest, I would like to refer to the representation 
of this Chamber in the Lahore Municipal Committee. We regret that the Govern- 
ment have not yet found it possible to allot the Chamber a seat on the 
Committee, to which the Chamber would be allowed to return a representative selec- 
ts by them. We are unable to see why the important and widespread commercial 
and industrial interests represented by the Chamber should not be granted the right 
of selecting their own representative on a body which derives the major portion of 
their revenue from taxes on trade. Chambers of Commerce and similar associations 
In other 'parts of India are given that privilege, and I take this opportunity of again 
urging that this Chamber should be granted representation on the same lines. 

The Chamber have continued to urge the claim of commercial interests in the 
Punjab for increased representation in the Central and Provincial L^islatnres under 
the proposed new constitution, and we appreciate the consideration and support our 
views have received from Your Excellency’s Government. 

T^ proposal contained in the White Paper under which the representation of 
Punjab commerce and industries in the Provincial Legislature is reduced, is a 
letngnde step, and we trust we may look forward to your continued support \t 
our eudMvours to have the matter put right. We shall use every endeavour to 
dbtdn the lepieientation to which we feel the important interests represented by the 
fSiMMiuf ate entitled. There are many oihet matters to which 1 wonldlike to draw 
your uttsulott this afteruooo, but I must not keep* you longer. 
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Conmerce aod Industry 

mw UARCH and M, APRIL 1934 

One of the boat attended seaaions of the F.-d. ration of I ndian Chambera of Oom- 
mcrce and Industry opoiied at Now Delhi on th.-31tt. March 1934, with Mr. Malini 
Banjan Sirear in the chmr. A Urue number of di8tiii)r,iiAhed visitors were present. 
Among those prespnt were : 8ir R. K. Stianmukhani OUetty, Sir D’Arcy Lindsay. 
B«ia Bahadur G. Krishnamachan. Mr. F. E. James, Mr. Arthur Moore. Dr. Ziauddtii 
Ahmed, Mr. Araaniaih Dutt, Pt. Sen. Mr. Ramsay Scott, Mr. Harbilas Sarda and 
Mr. S. R. Pandit. No Government member was present. 

Preoidential Addresi 

The Presidential Address ran to over 50 papces of foolscap folio in which the 
President covered a wide ran^e of subjects. After a survey of the word situa- 
ation, the President held that in future it might be that co-ordination of world eco- 
nomy couli be based neither on economic internationalism nor economic nationalism 
but on a number of organic national ci'Oiiotnies based possibly on trade agreements 
negotiated separately between various countries. 

Government’s Financial Pouct 

The President critically examined the Government of India’s policy at great len- 
gth. He stated that while the economic position of other countries had improved 
that of India was not encouraging. He scverly attacked the Government’s financial 
and economic policy. Tliu Ot<awa A<;rccment only diverted trade and did not give 
any stimulus to India’s exports t) Empire countries. The Lancashire agrcemenl 
did not result in much gam lo India. LanciiHhirt? had not definitely agreed to do any- 
thing. The policy of balancing budgets, Mr. proceeding said, at all costs while 

the country was thereby asked to hear a burden beyond its capacity, was not in 
accordance with modern conceptions of sound finance. The GoveniiDcni’s remitt- 
ance programme was such as militated against cheap 'noney ratio. The President of 
the Federation of (Jliainbcrs cluiins that if only the G ivenimeni worked for cheaper 
money rates and udupicd a big borrowing programme, production might have been 
stimulated by embarking upon useful public works as in the United States and 
Russia. What was requested was .economic planuing. 

Mr. Barkar, *prouccdiiig, oaamined the various types of plans.. He dismissed tbs 
Russian type as opposed to the Indian tradition and philosophy. The tiiate-aided 
deveiopmeut in Italy, Japan, i'urkey and America, all of which had adopted econo- 
mic planning, appealed to him and ho advocated the co-ordination of biaie assis* 
tance and individual initiative. 

Planned AaRicoLTURE and Industry 

Proceeding Mr. Sarkar suggested economic plans for particular sections of 
•conomic life— agriculture, industry, transport, currency and exchange and so on. 
In regard to agriculture, India, he said, should make herself self-sufliciciii in res- 
pect of food and produco much for export markets as she had to discharge large 
foreign obligations and reduce them in future. That meant the improvement of the 
peasant, his education through travelling, dcmoiisirations, Icciurcs, ciiiruia and 
radio, as educaiion through school will take a long lime to be enectivc. I he quality 
and yield of crop hud to be improved, fragmental ion of holdings avoided, cuUivablo 
Waste reclaimed, irrigation extended, halanco in produc'.ioii by provision for al^r- 
native crops and avoidance of overpioduction cffcoicd, markciing problems atieiided 
to, ittbaidiary occupation found, rural indebtedness problem solved by rural insol- 
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— — ^iildc^ and pravMon of tiiitable credit mcehiDCiT ud the 
oMenltorcl anoeictioM la regard to indaatiy, tlie Preaiaeat 
for ta iflTOftriil varnf, a Mrrey of raw naterials, exploitailoo of water power aa 
weB aa otber forma of power ana rationaiiaiog of coal laduetry and pattiog eoil to 
moat eoononieBl oae, the detdopmeDt of lodia’a capital resoorcea through 
torm atioa ^ laaeataMot IVast Companica and Indaatrial banka, caationa nae of 
loreigQ capital no aa to enanre the oountry'a ecocomic freedom, improremeDt of 
eompanj law, nviae of training to Indiana in managerial and technical departmenta, 
improfement of condition of labonrera and the aecnring of Gorernmental asaiatanoe 
n reapeot of finaooeb Ireighta, atorea porohaaea and ao no. ^ 

Tbadb 


Piooeeding, Mr. Sarto refe^^ to trade, currency, finance and politiea. The 
following are eztraeta relating to theae : 

AJt^ngh foreign trade generally reeeirea greater attention in economic ditena- 
alona, it la neceaaary to realiae that, aa far aa India ia concerned, her internal trade, 
like that of America, ia of maeh greater value and importance. 

At the ontaet, 1 muat any that the Government have paid very inadequate 
Intention to the developinent of internal trade. The fact that they are vitally 
IntereMed in liidia’a foreign obligationa baa induced them to pay almost ezeluaive 
atfontion to foreign trade to the neglect of the problem of the ezpanaion of inter- 
nal trada Thia was, perhapa, also due to the fact that the British busioesa 
eommuniiy have much larger intereata in the foreign trade than in the internal 
trade of the country. 

After Btating that lack of finance, trade plan and wrong transport policy which 
beatoww graater attention on ezternal trade were reaponaible for neglect of iuteroal 
trade, he observed 

It should be fully mliaed that our internal trade, important as it is oven to- 
day in tolume and value Klatirely to our external trade, muat still be very much 
mom develops. Foi\ Indian industries must grow at a fairly rapid pace and their 
•necesa would depend largely upon exploiting the internal market to the fullest 
extent, in other wma, upon the development of facility for the movement of goods 
from one part of w country to another. In our country, happily enough, natura 
isema to have provid^ some excellent opportunities for the exchange of commi^itiea 
Mtween one part of the country and anotber-^that is, for natural division of labour. 
Juto, Cotton, Oil-seeds, Wh^t, Tea, are all grown in fairly well-defined separate 
mgions, and any facilities given for the mutual exchange of these commodities are 
bound to increase the internal trade of the country. Similarly, the major indastriei 
of India like cotton, cement, iron and steel, etc, are located in accordance with the 
pos^sed by certain areas, and the encouragement given to a 
wider distribution of their products in India would ultimately iucreaae the volume of 
internal trade. • 

What ia necessary, therefore, is to plan out the development of internal trade. 
Its present volume requirps careful calcutaiion, and having ascertained thia, the 
Bcope of its further development should he investigated. 

Having decided to expand internal trade, our next, attempt should be the remo- 
val of the existing obstacles like high freight rates, differential ezeiae duties, etc. and 
the eatabliahment of eonditioos conducive to its steady development. 

While it is obvious that we should seriously address ourselves to the task of 
creating conditions for the steady and unhampered development of the internal 
trade of the country, it ia well to remember that we might, at the same time, 
develop and expand our foreign trade, particnlarly our exports, in view of the 
fact that we have heavy annual external ooligationi to meet. An expanding export 
anrplna ia conaeqnently a necessity for India not only to meet our immediate re- 
qniremeota of foreign goods, bat also for the purpose of steadily diminiahing the 
volumeofour foreign obligations. The growth of our foreign trade during the preaent 
centuij ia certainly encouraging bat the ahnnkage in India’s percentage share of world's 
trade in recent years, which can hardly he explained by the present depression, ia a 
disquieting feature of her foreign trade demanding organised efforts for ito redrem 
and improvement. By far the preponderating proportion— not less than two-thirds 
—of our export trade consist of raw nateriaui and *Tood, drink and tobacco. 
It revcala India’s predominantly agricultural economy, Indicating bow any senoui 
diminution in the volnme of her exporte wonld react disutronsly upon the mtfi of 
Xndin’e egrienltnml population. 
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AootfMT Qoir^eome featore of Jodia’s foreign trade it the prepondemtiag impor- 
tance of t few^untrw. England, France, America 4 od Japan^betwM 

them awoot for more than half the total value ol India’s foreigo trada The dan- 
ger of that putting too many eggs into a few baskets ahooid be obvious. 

The problems of our foreign trade thus pertain to both the maintenaoee and ei- 
pansion of ^r markets abi^d and it requires closer study and the oontinnons atten- 
tion of Government, rte volume, the direction, the competition encoaotend, 
and Ac facilities nei^ded-— all rrouire careful wat'sbing. At the present moment, the 
functions of the Government of India -in this respect cease with t^ collection and 
publication of foreign trade ngures. There is no organisation whose duty It is to 
watch the tendencies revealed by those figures and take necessary steps in the natioo. 
al Interest. The prewnt Departunont of Commercial Intelligence is iH-equipped for 
that purpose, and without any further delay, machinery should be set up oonfof- 
miog to a real Board of Trade. Until such an institution is set up, the plaooed 
developmeot of our foreign trade would be almost impossible. This is all the more 
important in these tini<‘S when the fiscal and commercial policies of foreign eonotries 
are undergoing rapid changes with their inevitaide reactions apon our own foreign 
trade. During the last few years, the development of foreign trade by trade agreements 
between countries has become a widely accepted m ethod. Xearly every Enropesu 
country of any importance has entered into one or more of these agreements with 
their customers. The main features of such agreements have been the most-favoured- 
nation treatment, export, and import quotas or exchange clearing arrangements. 
They have not only led to the lowering and simplification of tarifl’ barriers between 
the countries entering into such trade- understandiiigs, but also tended to increase 
the volume of trade between them, by facilitating the exchange of goods mutually 
advantageous to them. An approximate approach to such methods was made in the 
series of Agreements entered into at Ottawa between the various parts of the Empire. 
While the method is unexceptionable, it must be said that, as far as India is eon- 
eerned, the actual agreiments were hastily concluded with insufficient knowledge 
and preparation by persons whose greatest handicap was a basic misconception of 
India’s foreign trade position. This has been proved by subsenuent events. The 
Ottawa Agreements were only the starting point for the United Kingdom and other 
parts of the Empire to enter into a net-work of economic understandings with non- 
empire co'iQtricH. England took the lead and concluded a series of carefully planned 
agreements with a large number of other countries such as Argentine, Germany, 
Norway and Sweden, while a similar agreement was entered into by Canada with 
France. So far as India is conceruecl, the possibilities of evolving such agreements 
have so far been practically neglected, and this bears an eloquent testimony to the 
absence of any real trade policy on the part of otir Government. The recent Indo- 
Japanese Agreement makes a departure in this respect but even this Agreement 
was not, 88 I have already pointed out, the oiiicomc of a predetermined plan calcu- 
lated to expand the foreign trade of India. The Borabay-LancasBire Pact is worse 
than futile, judged by the criterion of trade expansion. 

The most important part of a trade plan for India would, in the present circums- 
tances, consist in the negotiation of commercial agreements with her foreign cus- 
tomers on a strictly scientific basis, securing real advantage to the interests^ of 



trade outside the Empire than within it should be kept in view, and mere poUtical 
affiliations should not be allowed to stand in the way of its realisation. 



in the F»r' E*Ht, the MWdlo Eafit^ EMt'’AlrW and Americ,. A definite policy 
should be laid down for developing a really, efficient Consular Service, maooed by 
well-trained and experienced people. 

, One discouraging feature of India’s foreign trade is the pma'l share of^ Indians 

in it. Apart from ignorance of foreign conditions and traditional economic cMMt- 

yatism, the absence of an Indian exchange bank is the most serious handicap. There 

»• no dearth of Exchange Banks in India, but they are all foreign 

it® merchants cannot hope to, and do not, get the ume 

•he British, American or s Japanese gets from the Bank of his own nationaiitye 
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that, 00 ideotieal monde, ao lotfhui eiehaof 
with adequate aeaiatoooe from the Gofeiomeat. 



baok ahoold be 


Tsavspobt 

'lo a larite country like India ioCereal treneport ie of mooh greater iaportaaei 
than to a email country. The traosport problems of a eoootry of loog diataatoM 
tmoafiat mainly in the carriage of goods and paaMngera qniokly, and ebeapfy, eon* 
B»ieot with efficiency. The ayatem and methods ci transport now aerfing India 
•hould be tested by this standard, and It would be generally found that they would 
not come out of the test quite well. 

^ In the machinery, policy and organisation of India’s transport there are fl^ng 
inwnsistenciea and anomalies. Nowhere does one find a unity of purpose, a eo> 
ordination of Mrrioes or desire to obtain the maximum benefit out of whaterar 
natural facilities the country may profide. Railways compete with railways, and 
railways combine to compete with waterways. Water-ways compels with railways, 
and coastal sea transport agencies try to take trade away from railway. An unholy 
war IB farther waged between nil ways and road motors. While this struggle 
IS in iull swing the country looks on unconcerned and the Goremment are 
■1®^ 10 moving. Every day of inactirity adds to the confnaion and renders the 
establishment of a co-ordinated internal transport system more and more diffienlt. 

A survey of the transport map of India, to-day. betrays a lamentable lack of 
policy, and impresses the urgency of a co-ordinaM development of all the variooi 
tranaport systems with a view to avoid waste and ensure efficiency. For this par- 
poae, a Central Ministry of Communications should be considered, and every Pro- 
▼tnee should have a Department of Transport working under the general guidance 
of the Central authority. 

CUBBENGY AND EXCHANGE 

By far the most important feature of economic planning is the planning in mone- 
tary matters. In the absence of planned money, prices of commodities will be sub- 
jected to fitful influences, trade and industry could not have the assurance of ade- 
quate finance at reasonable rates, and confusion would prevail in the capital, gilt- 
edge and exchange markets. The wi^ll-belng and psosperity of all the sectiuns of 
the community are profoundly afiected by the way in which the currency authority 
controia the standard aupplies or withdraws currency and otherwise undertakes 
varied operations which affect the valuA of money and prices of goods. The curren- 
cy mechanism can either do great good or great barm according as it funciions in 
a wholesome fashion. The good, it can do, embraces the entire country and no sec- 
tion of the population remains unaffected if harm accrues. It. is for this reasou that 
the utmost emphasis should bo laid on a correct and scientific plan for money.' 

In the evolution of a proper currency standard our authorities should reviie 
their ideas as regards the proportion of gold iu our external reserve. Conservative 
^ every other respect, and fighting shy of experiments in every other sphere, the 
Finance Member has, however, professed ultra-modern ideas in r^ard to gold. Gold 
is a fetish to him. It is sterling that ia the br-all and end-all. m visualieea a day 
when countries which have been grabbing all the gold that they could lay their 
hands on would be sorry that they did so. Iu this view. Sir George Schuster has 
no use fpr even the policy of Great Britain. While England has been rapidly 
Btrci^theuiog her mid reserve in the period following the abandonment of gold 
standard, the Indian Government have allowed gold to flow out of the country, 
without any att'mpt on their part to secure a portion for the strengthening of 
their currency reserve. From the published figures in the Bank of England returns 
and from the reported accamulations of g^d in the Exchange Equalisations Fund, 
it may be said that Britain has gained an additional £ 150 millioda of gold within 
2 and a half years. India, op the other hand, haa exported gold to the amount of 
Us. 175 crores. Our currency reserve has not gainra one ounce of gold during 
all this period. We are asked to feel very pleased with ourselves as sincerj 
philanthropists who have helped international finance by exporting gold witboot 
let or hindrance, if it is certain that the important eonatries of the world woniu 
go back to gold standard aa soon as conditions permit ; and if, therefore, it is essen- 
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M tbrt Mte toothaoM tyttoMkh goU staiiduil, Um pwie rti tt l taJt ol tte 
Oa««rn^ te iwirt to grid mint U eoaridoad otrcMly datriMotal 

fiom^ tl» point of pUniiM money. Them mnil be Mnite plaiif lor tbo 

•oqoiBilipo of gold on Mooant of the currency reserve for each nmonnts as would 
ensnre the smoom fanotion of gold standard in a country which hu two kind ol 
notes in circulation, namely, paper notes and silver notes : and which has an 
annual wcnmng liability ot about £ 30 million by way of overseas oommitments. 

In this, as “ the currency policy of India has been fs^kmed at 

the dictation of White-hall and in the interests of the City of London. It is o^i* 
gfinee of the Indian mtercsm and tlm policy of drift which have most adveiedy 
affected the ectmomio life of India ; what is worse, it has seriously Jeopardised tte 
prospects of satislaptory reform in the future. The conflict betwcM the currency 
system of India ant^t he larger economic interest of the country has become more and 
mcNW pronounced. Oonsiderations connected with our foreign obligations have eaer* 
ted undue influence over the outlook of the Government and they have failed to 
resUse that the best frnarantee for a proper discharge of such obligationa can be 
provided by stimulstioo of our export trade and expansion of our favourable bal* 
anoe, to both of which the high ratio has proved a aerious impediment. 

From a su-nrey of the hiatory of tthe past, it ia obvious thni: ^e have had 
BO plan or deflnite aim in onrrency and monetary affairs. Those who hive been 
shaping the entreney^ and exchange policy have been content to live for 
the day. Th^ have evmced no desire to >plaee it on a tunable and permanent 
basis ; yet, of all issues affecting economic destiny of a country, nothing requires 
more urgently and more imperatively to be placed on a deflnite and permanent 
basis than currency and monetary poltry. 

jklthongh the canons of a tonnd cnrrency system are universal in their charae- 
ter and are fairly welKknowu, the principles which in the eircumstsDees prevsilinjg 
in India, should be regarded as most important to the policy best suitM to this 
country, need to be fnlly emphasised. We should aim, in the first place, at a oompara* 
tive atsbility of internal price level. As 1 have already stated leas attention has been paid 
to this most important consideration, and, not infrequently, it has been absolntelv 
ignored in the anxic^ of the Government to maintain a stable exchange value. A 
fair measure of dastioity should be one of the essential characteristics of our future 
exchange and currency policy. Sf^ial attention will have to be paid to the fact 
that seasonal variations in economic conditions are very marked in India. Lsstly 
our currency and exchange plan should be entirely under our own nstional control ; 
in its management interference from abroad and international influences should be 
eliminated as completely as possible. 

Further, we should aim at a co-ordination of the currency and credit policies of 
the Government which are now conspicuous for their complete divorce from each 
other, not infrequently reacting most dissstrously on the internal price level. The 
Mtablishmeiit of the Beserve Bank is expected to solve the problem to some extent, 
but with very little effective control of the Beserve Bank over excBan^ its com- 
plete control over the current policy will be doubtful. Besides, the influence of 
the Treasury Bills policy of the Govern meot over the volume of money in circula- 
tion cannot be ignored. Money is at present pumped out sod pumped into the 
market at the discretion of the Government, often with scant regard to the effect 
of SDch actions on price level. The plan for our fntnre currency and exchange 
policy of the country will have to provide for safeguards against such nnaetUement 
of the market. 

So far as the wider questions of banking development and the credit poljcy 
^ncerned, the Beserve sank, even if it bad been an ideal institution,^ could do Pttto 
in the matter of acting as the monetary authority, without there ^tog, • network 
of banks in the country. The number of cities having a banking office is too small 
as compared with the total number of cities in the country. A considerable numoCT 
of towns, not to speak of villages have no modern banking institution and it is 
necessary to establish a large number of commercial banks spread throughout the 
country. As 1 have already stated, banking development of the country, meagre as 
It is, has been entirely lop-sided. Industry and agriculture have “rj? 

neglected. The need is at present keenly felt for devejoptng a more divmiM 
oystem of banking by the establishment of banks of all kinds, 

‘"dnsiry (both for long-term reqairements , . m well as for Aort pen^ ), and 
Ijjfde ( both internal and foreign ). To bring all these banks 
effective influenee of the Beserve Bank, it will be necessary to estabhsh discount 
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hoQiet tnd lioenied warchoaset. The absence of a bill habit has resulted in the 
popularity of the syatem of cash credits wb^eh is at present a weak link in the 
• M ^® ^ttiitry. The problems of loan offices in Bengal and Nidhis 

in Madras and the problem of indigenous bankers remain also to be solred. Reform 
of these agencies roust be made an essential feature of planned money. 

Finance 

The logic of oircumstaDccB demands that the new sources of reteniie should be 
tapp^, the need for which is also evident from a review Of the poaition of the 
Provincial OovcrnmciitB. Land reTciiue» their principal source, is extremely inelastic 
and baa shown considerable resistant'e to any substantial increase ; the receipts from 
excises also have not in all the provinces yielded the desired result, leaving stamps 
as the only important dependable item. But as in the case of income-tax, dependence 
on a single source for a considerable portion of the revenue rcceipta is .extremely 
precarious, and suggests the necessity for making the tax system more broad -based. 

At the same (ime, we have to take into consideration the limited taxable capacity 
of the people. The f^ple of India are admittedly very poor as compared 'witn 
those of other coaotries, and the proportiun of the total tax revenue to the total 
national income cannot nattirally be as high as in other more fortunately placed 
countries ; which leads to the conclusion that not much can be raised by imposing 
new taxes or increasing the present rates of taxes. Wc cannot ignore, on the other 
hand, that if the present practice of expending larger sums on the primary services 
of the Oovernmciit to the exclusion of the more important developmental works is 
sbandoned or even modified, and if, in future, increasing sums are allotted for the 
latter, the conB(*queiit improvement in the economic condition of the people will 
enable them to bear the burden of increased taxation to a greater extent than is 
possible at the present moment. 

The ininimum total amount of additional revenne to be placed at the disposal of 
the Provincial Governments for making a fair beginning in regard to the nation-buil- 
ding Bervtcea has been estimated by Sir Walter Layton in his Financial Report 
appended to the Report of the Simon Commission at between B«. 4(H50 crores. It 
is extremely problematic whether it is feasible to raise this amount of additional tax 
revenue, while it is equally doubtful whether the money thus raised will bs available 
for being spent for the secondary services of the Government in India, in view of 
probable shrinkage in Customs Revenue— a loss which will also have to be made up 
from the new levies. 

These facte inevitably lead to the conclusion that to rnable the Provincial Govern- 
ments to adopt bcoeficiHl measures, it will be necessary not merely to tap new 
sources of revenue but also to exercise strict control over items of expenditure, 
particularly those relating to the maintenance of internal and external security, in 
order to leave a larger margin for productive purposis. It is, however, well to 
lecognise that this economy in expenditure will not dispense with the necessity for 
additional taxation. 

As regards the new sources of taxation which can be tapped, careful enquiries 
will have to be made into the equity, incidence and the probable yield from taxation 
of igricultural income, the institution of a tobacco monopoly ( and, for that matter 
national monopolies in regard to other commodities of similar nature ), excise duties 
on certain sp(>cific commodities, stamp duties on railway receipts, etc. 1 do not pro- 
pose to deal with these specific suggestions here, but I would suggest that possibiliiies 
of raising additional tax revenue from these and other sources aoonld be carefully 
investigated. Simultaneously, steps should also be taken to increase the productive 
power of the existing sources of revenue by varying the rates. Besides, attempts 
should be made for making Post and Telegraphs Department a revenue-earning 
department instead of being a burden on the general revenues aa is now the ease. 
ThiS' principle has been widely accepted in countries like Switzerland and Canada. 
But while State revenue is to be the objective, full and aympathetic iDvestigation 
sbottld be made of the taxable capacity of the people before any scheme of indir^t 
taxation is undartakeir through the regulation of postal and telegraph rates. The 
existing financial positioa of the department aa is now administered by the Govera- 
ment of India, is extremely unaatisfactory. Year after year it ia being run with 
deficiiB and for the. last few yvara it has been almost a faahion to make of in® 
general depreaaiou a acape-goat and put the whole blame on it. The oryiug necessity 
is, however, greater economiea la adminiatratioo, for which there is a vast scope. 
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Hie qsMtion of iDdk’s debt burdens will slso have to be tecUed in a aoieDtifle 
inaDDer. The iuflaence which our cxternHl debts and Home ebarf^cB ha?e on oar 
Balance of Accounts with foreif^n conn tries esn hardly be exsfoierated. In spite of 
the' fact that we ha?e ordinarily had a larire vinible balance of trade, our huge fore- 
ign obligations hare not infrequently catisid serious anxiety to the Oorernment in 
meeting the annual charges. 

To <^y mind the best method of meeting these obligations is to create a separate 
Fund, into which should be annually allocated sums determined in accordance with 
certain fixed principles ; these annual allocations should be utilised not merely for 
paying interest charges but also for redeeming portions of the original debts, in 
such a way as to wipe off the entire amount of our external debts at an earl/ date. 

A similar provision made for our internal debts would facilitate conversion of loans 
bearing higher interest charges into those bearing lower rates, thereby relieving tlie 
burden on the general revenues. 

As regards future borrowings, I would snggiHit that a Central Loan Council or a 
Council of National Debt be set up to accord sanction to the floatation of all loans 
and also to co-ordinate central and provincial borrowings. For the purpose of 
raising loans abroad, India ^must shake ofi* her exclusive dependence on toe London 
market and should tap other markets as well. 

Allied with the question of our external debts is that of the Home charges which 
are a source of immense concern to the country. The reduction in these charges, 
which mainly consist of pensions and allowances to the past and present Govern- 
ment officials recruited from England, baa become imperative ; and while the 
stopping of further recruitments in England altogether will in course of a number 
of years result in the ultimate extinction of these charges, the question of regula- 
ting thtir payment by paying an annuity for a fixed number of years to the British 
Government in rctnrn for their undertaking the entire liability on this account 
should be carefully considered. 

In view of the fact that the provinces are to secure greater autonomy with 
greater responsibilities for their own development and advance, the question of an 
equitable allocation of the resources is of primary importance. While the question 
has been discussed by a number of Government Committees and Commissions and 
settled to be only unsettled again and again, the solution still remains remote. The 
fuodameatal defect of the system, which has persisted since the Meston Award, is 
the allotment of comparatively inelastic sources of revenue to the provinces. Land 
revenue is an extremely stationary source even in these provinces where permsoeDt 
settlement of land tenure does not prevail ; excise is one in which diminisoing retu- 
rns have sec in with the growth of an eiiligbiened public opinion. Irrigation and 
forests are likewise mostly unproductive, mainly due to the fact that Governmental 
expenditure in these direetioiia is quite meagre. It is, therefore, iicressary to make 
a satisfactory re-allotmciit of sources of revenue with full consideration of the needa 
and potentiality of respective provinces before the Federal constitution is actually 
inaugurated and fresh burdens and respousibiliiies devolve upon the provinces. 
Financial justice to the federal units will constitute in itself not only a source of 
strength to themselves but also a leseive of potential support to the Federatlou. 

That the administrative machinerv iu India is exceptioually top-heavy is an 
admitted fact. A poor country like India can ill afford the luxury of such expen- 
sive administration, which has always hampered the prosecution of sebemes for 
national development. Reductions in Government expenditureB are also urgently 
required for releasing adequate funds to help in the launching of a consirucUve 
economic plan for India. I would suggest in this connection the establishment of a 
CommiSHioD ou the lines of the American Efficiency and Economy Gommissioit 10 
thoroughly examine the whole question of government expenditures and auggest 
necessary economies consistent with efficiency. I am firml/ convinced that Govern- 
ment expenditures can be considerably curtailed without in the least impairing the 
efficiency of ^admintstratioo. 


Machinery for Planning 

The work which faces ns reoukes a regulating or planning body in pt^seHion M 
eil^relcvani and accurate statistical materials for a correct aasessmeot of eeoooBilfl 

. The ceotraPSdea if*to set op a Supreme Economic Cooocil or a National Plano- 
teg Commieaton which will in no sense supersede either the exemitive or Imp^iiTe 
limit of the Government. From the working of the Tariff Board, a Inutlnl adi eme 
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|pr Mcb a Ooaodl or OomriMoo mid be diawo. U ihoald be mipoeed of a 
penaanent penoaoel ol eiperu with the rigbi to co-opl feoB tioM to tiaM aMabm 
hatlaf oapert aad epowiMied kaowkdte ol partiealer probleme wbea the 
Ooaoeil will btfe to deal with taeb matters. 8neh a prooeaora will eosare the 
atailability ol specialised koowMge lor special problems while gaacdina emost a too 
dreamsenbed oatlook or nawieldioess on the pan ol the Ooandl Itself. In the task 
ol plaaoing each partioalar iDdnaur, maoafactariDg, agricaltnral or eitractite. 
mast be dailt wilh as a whole, aad the aeferal onite la anj one iadostij mast ofga- 
Biee itsell lor oo-operalive work. The Beat et^ woald be the cetabliahmeat of 
omoieatioDS lor the whole ol ludoeup. Agriealtaie, fietail Tcade» Forte Ttadb 
Bsakiiig etc.* which shoaid be eble not onij to repreceot ee orgtoised faaetioael 
bodies udr respecti? e eases to the Ooandl bat also to earrp oat aaeb sebeoMS ^ 
work aa may be eatraeted to them. Where each embradng organisaitoac lor the 
whole or any particular eoooomie aspect ol life or lor the seperste unite ia any one 
iodneli 7 do not esist, the eetting up ol each aaaoeiatiooe elioald be eetifdy 
eaeoanigisd. 

la reepeot ol the provisoes, too, we sboald have similar Economic Oonndls, 
eltlioa^, in so far aa the aervioea of ezpeita will be needed tc dnddate partiealer 
problems, it will be open to them to draw on the experienosa ol the Oeatrai Coaadl 
in addition to tbdr right to oo-opt membert with speeidiaed knowledge of mainW 
profiadd matters. An important Inoetioa which the provineial coaodla wiu 
sabswvc la the oompilatioa at ail relevaat data in regard to the varioas aspects of 
the economic life ol the xespeetive ptoftnees. Towards this end. votnatary co- 
operate of aalverdtiee nod colleges on the one hand and of Ohamben ol Commerce 
OB the other, would be found extremely vduable. 

While laets and dguN* beailng on iheeUnation in eadi provioee will be gathered, 
lifted, analyaed and compiled by the pro? ineial bodies, the Central Coandl will have 
to co-oedinate the icsaltc of the provineial inwestigationa and, what te more impor- 
tant, to take all thoae measnies lor the expanaioo and enlargement of the eeonomie 
etetisiice of the country, so ec to bring them into line with the etatisties mdotdoed 
by pregeesaive oonotrim like America. Ihe Economic Intelligence Bureau will have 
to he organised on a thorough aad efficient basis. It would be neoesssry, in this 
mneetioo, to ascertdn how far the exictiog machinery of the Department of 
Commercial Intelligence and Statistics admits of enaodon and stren^bening, so 
as to make the kind ol Economic Intdiigenoe Bureau which it will be the 
prime purpose ol the Centrd Council to provide iteelf with. I ebonld 
again like to impress npon you a point which I have alresdy stressed, 
that the basic necessity of onr plan is for developmental pnrpoaes. And India 
s^nld be developed mainly in the interest of Indisus. It is therefore inenmbent 
that in any machinery we may set np lor the formulation and czeeation of the 
plan, we uioald constantly bmir this fact in mind. 

Ueoihot of Acnon 

In examining such vast problems within the limited time st my disposal, I bava 
necessarily bad to content mysdf with a reference to some of the principal •abjeeta 
only, omitting reference to a lot of other connected subjecta. An economic plan 
itsdf ia only part of national planning, and the latter comprises the co-ordination 
and harmonisation of a number of other hamaa activities which go to makojinp 
the physical, mentd, moral and material well-being of the people of the 
country. 

The great need of the moment is not only a policy of action to deal with a pic- 
siing diuation. bnt also the provision ol a new couoeption of social and eeonomie 
organistiiOD which will facilitate the evolution towards a healthy and stable economic 
system. Soeh a system need not involve a radical reoonstrnotion of the economic 
struetore. Nor nied it eliminate from business the motive of personal reward. Onoe 
we have laid the foundations of a plan for economic betterment of the country as 
a whole, there wilt still be a large field of useful work for even the most hardened 
individnalist. Bat naless lomelhlog is done quickly, I feel, there is a limit ;io the 
sufteags that will be borne by even a tradUiooally patient people; and whin their 
halanee of mind has been aps^ by coatinnad privationa and their ]adgmcat warped 
by seven ceoaomlc ddvacstty, they may develop into the most Isrtilc soil la whish 
tSs violsBt and ratUsss coiud sow Iha sssds of rtvoiatioa. 
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Political Outlook 

I hife oonfioed myself so far to the consideration of economic problems with 
which as bnsineosmen we are so intimately concerned. The political situation also 
aflTeeM ns no less fitally. Frequently, we have experienced how political conditions 
baTB thwarted eeonomie objecto, and the impending political changes will affect our 
business aotifitles to a greater extent than wc imagine. I need not therefore apolo- 
gise to you for making certain obaervations on the political situation. 

The country had been following a certain political programme in accordance with 
a poligr that was laid down by the most dominant political organisation of the peo- 
ple. The whole nation for a time aupported it and the commercial community, eren 
while it could not as a body actively participate in it, genuindy sympathised with 
it and helped it in yarious ways. It did not bring ns that measure of success that 
was nnifccsally hoped for. The very nature of the programme is such that there 
are serious practical limitations to its continuance for any length of time. An extr- 
eme programme of non*?iolent direct action imposes severe sufferings upon and 
demands great sacrifices from its adherents. The stringent measures adoptra by the 
Government have also seriously affected the chances of its continuance as a mast 
movement. In an atmosphere of intense inter-communal clash and sectional differ- 
ences, the continuance of such direct action of this kind may easily become a dan- 
Iterous method. To continue to use such a weapon and at toe same time prevent 
Its inevitable reactions require a degree of national unity and discipline that is not 
found in India to-day. Civil resistance as understood and practised in India, by it- 
self, need not necessarily be a dangerous method. But among its advocates is a 
group of people who view it merely as a preliminary to further extreme action for 

'hich there is 




short, their ideas appear to favour a social and economic revolution, if necessary, 
when we examine Civil Disobedience as a method, we should not be too greatly 
infiuenced by the aims of its saintly originator, but we must also ponder deeply 
over what is likely to be the results, if its control and direction passed into the 
hands of those whose ipurity of motives and selfless devotion we may admire, but 
whose reckless disre^rd of consequences cannot be defended. And who can say it 
will not happen ? As businessmen we cannot risk the creation of an atmosphere of 
national contusion and disintegration. It is not that Indian businessmen are^afraid 
of financial loss. If they could be sure of achieving the aim, they would never recoil 
at sacrifices. But if they feel these sacrifices will not bear fruits, they cannot in 
fairness to themselvea support that policy. This is the simple and underatandable 
position of Indian busineasmen. 

At the same time we are quite aware that the Government, by their lack of vi- 
sion and sympathy and the adoption of harsh and indefensible methods may be 
adding^ fuel to the fire of national resentment, which might at any time blaze forth 
again into the terrible conflagration of revolution. We are powerless to prevent it. 
The zeaponaibility for it, if such a position occurs, must rest entirely with the Gov- 
ernment We have warned against it ; but warniug go unheeded, for what does 
Government care for the opinion of the people of this country? 

Now the old programme ia. for all practical purposes, suspended, and no new 
pre^amme has been adopted in its place. But as far as it can be seen the feeling 
18 wide-apread, not merely among the commercial community but even among erst- 
while active adherents of the policy and the country in general, that a definite 
change in the political programme, and the political methods and tactics is necessary. 
It ia a feeling that ia fully shared by businessmen all over India and I fully trust 
it will be given due consideration when the time for decision arrives. 

Govebnment’b Attitude 

Apart from the transformation in popular fediim and ideas, there have also 
OoeuiM percwtible changes in the situation of the Government. After the anoeess 
which th» feel thqy have achieved in checking the nationaiiat movement, they are 
nstuelly saeliDg more confident of their own powers and less inclined to respect 
um oouDtry’s wishea. The Aaaembly and Oouncils everywhere have ceaaed to lone- 
as gniuNliaBa of netionai rights or champions of national interests. The 
Oovernment have been eUe to persuade them to pass the most reactionary meaauna 
with indeoMt haate and aorprinog ease. The most UDwamnitbie intarlsrinaa with 
57 
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Mhiduil freedom hat beeo opettly ezeceiiedt Abo? e all, mibkaalj oppreiaife aMamfea 
hife beeo laoorporated into the frame*work of the admioiatratioo, while a eloak of 
iMtifiortipn for them, however thiu. miaht have been provided 1^ the eonditiona 
that csited some time Bgo, their IndeflDite Gootinaanee and the eontiDnal addition 
to thebr number are not warranted by the present cirenmstonee. Bnt the Govern- 
ment are arming themselves and strengthening their defences, lest under the pst^ 
eoneession that they contemplate in the White Paper, real power and eflhetive con* 
timl should slip out of their hands. Under the next regime It may be dilBenlt lor 
the Government to fdree the legislatnres to accept sndi measures ; bnt under 
extensive and undefined powers that will certainly be vested in the Goveraoni and 
the Governor-General, all attempts at their repeal can be effectively thwarted. 

Faiadozfcal as it may appear, simultaneously with the strengthening of the 
bnieaueratio buttresses, the Imperial Gtovernment are also considering the extension 
of some political concessions. The wearisome delay which marks the progress of 
their proposal! through the Interminable stages of Gonferencea and Oommitteea, 
befoce they are finally placed before the Parliament, signifies the seriousness with 
which the whole question is viewed ^ Britain. India's own opinion of the con- 
stitutional proposals embodied in the White Paper and the snbseonent disonssiona 
in London, which constitute Britain’s prescription for the solution of the Indo- 
British problem, has been given franx expression. Even the moderate-minded 
representatives that gave evidence before the Joint Parliamentary Committee did 
not consider them as acceptable. 'India desires’, they say. 'to snake hands with 
Great Britain in token of friendship based on a recognition of equality. A proposal 
that she should be hand-eufied before she is allowed to shake hands, lest she be 
tempted to strike, is hardly the most expedient method of beginning a new era td 
cordiality and mutual understauding.’ The spirit that runs through them is one of 
open mistrust and the proposals themselves are grossly inadequate judged even by 
the declaration of policy made by the Prime Minister at the end of the first Bound 
Table Conference. They are characterised by a carefully concealed nnwillingneaa to 
part with real power. Wherever there haa been any concession of power it has been 
efteetively nullified by artfully contrired checks and balances. The Governor- 
General’s extraordinary powers and 'special respoDsibilities’ will overshadow what- 
ever powers may be delegated to the Ministers. The Defence Budget will bedetermin^ 
by the Governor-General and the Commander-In-Chief. In matters of currency, credit 
aud exchange the previous sanction of the Governor-General will be necessary for any 
substantial change in the present order of things*. That the Governor-Generiu 
should have a special Financial Adviser (a function which in all countries is fulfilled 
by the Finance Minister, is an unmistakable indication that the Finauce Minister 
is not expected to share his confidence. The constitution and powers of the new 
Beserve Bank have been so devised that real Indian interests will still find it 
difficult to gain influence. The proposal for a statutory Railway Board is another 
measure that has been devised to diminish the powers of the legislature and aegre- 
gato ^e transport organisation from popular control. The provisions relating to 
commercial discrimination have been so framed that, in the form which they gnally 
aasumo, they may prove a powerful impediment to India’s economic progree^ and 
freedom, and the strougest guarantee of the economic control of India by foreign 
capital. Under the plea of preventing commercial discrimination Britain is r eally 
attempting to force India to confer upon the British businessiDan every ri^t, 
every privilege that an Indian businessman can over enjoy. Even the idea of so-called 
rceiprocity is receding to the background, and nobody in India can enjoy greater 
rights than a British busioessmao. This is a position which may lead to a future 
economic conflict many times more severe than the present political struggle. 

If the situation does not improve and if the present struggle is continued, India 
will remain a aource of increasing weakness and troubles to Great Britain. While 
her apparent control and the outward forms of political domination may continue, 
her real infiuence over India’s life, ideas and outlook is fast dwinding. The anti- 
pathy she hu aroused cannot be eradicated by 'strong measures', politieal 
mlliatives or half-hearted concesalons. While these facta suffice to show tiiiA 
under the new constitution the position will .remsin subetintisny unchanged 
Britain’s attitnde towards India has not undergone any basie alteraljon. 
There is not even an indication as to when the tutriage will end. The 
position is both unsatisfactory and uncertain. But the Goveroment assn to 
be changing their tactics. New methods are under their contemplation. The 
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^ l8e new regime to leiaiD eootrdi of the eoantrj iHII 

jftem weapont. Fbr thia teaaon, ageio, the coaotry alao would 
» lo ehMBge ita methods and inetramcate. 

“0^ belere knowing the eiaet 
rST-i2r ***^?^l«?*j*“ Brit^ Go? eminent : and neither is it p^Ele immedia- 
■A towards them nnder the nest r^me, and eren.if it were 

w Vp^\ itage. It would be eminently inadvisable. There is time yet 
mlStiS ‘Ji ^hat shape the Bill will finally emem ai^» 

ftEmm Alw ”** ** would not be wise to enter into speeniation aEout dhr 

?! ^ esprcss their williognes 

tt will be worth. They do not even know 
®a“®ftM»tured and patented in England, but th^ are 
JS “y ladgmeut each an attitude is not warranted 
I2L ^ !• ootbing to jnstiiy or support the assnmp; 

unequifocal dMlaration tf co-operation wlW 
i“®*^® change in their policy or concede greater 
aOtt will pardon my inability to undorstand those whose zeal ror eo- 
opmtion under all or any circumstances still remains unabated. 

Duty op the Gomuercial Community 

i.do ^nk ^e time has yet arrived for the commercial community to make 
any immeffl i t e deeisipn on the question of council entry. Our readinesa to go to 
the^Oottn eile ca nnot be of any avail unless the country also decides upon sm a 
pouey. Repnaentotives of the commercial community may go to the Councils to 
onpoae unaeceptable measures aud help the Initiation of beneficent ones ; but unless 
the n ation also deeidm to enter them the lew representatives of Indian commeree 
M apeet m do neither sueoessfully. Some of tnem are in the Councils to-day. 
Are tbm able to prevent the enactment of any uninstifiable measures, even in the 
eoonpmie sphere ? Are they able to influence legislation for the benefit of our eeo- 
nMw progress? The Councils can be of some advantage to ns only if they consist 
w tiM real rwiesentatives of the people on whom our representatives can rely and 
with whom they can work in co-operation. Until, therefore, the country decides to 
enter the Councils, it will be premature to make any decision ourselves in this 
matter. What we really ought to do is to express our views frankly so that they 
m» exercise due influence upon the leaders when they assemble to make the final 
demion and. having done soi to await the decision before adopting any definite 
poliqy ouneives. 

^ I have already stated, the general feeling is growing that a review of our 
poliUeal situation and resources and a reconsideration of our political methods and 
tactics are necessary. The great lesson brought home to us by the events of Ihe 
past lew years, as I read themi is that too great a sanctity should not be attached 
to one particular method. Political tactics often necessitate the adoption of several 
weapons at the same time. The value of a method is sometimes so exaggerated, 
and invested with almost divine sanctity that not infrequently there is the danger 
of our losing sight of the goal. There may grow up an impatience of any other 
methods suggested for the attainment of the same goal. A tenacious loyalty to a 
given method is often a political asset of great value ; but when you mistake it for 
an unalterable political principle, it may become a terrible handicap to political progress. 

The soundness of a given political method should be tested not merely by its 
Uieoretical excellence, but also by its adaptability to the conditions actually prevai- 
ling and which are necessary for the achievement of success. It might be eminently 
desirable to have an army composed of men, every one of whom is six feet high ; 
but by prescribing this condition as an indispensable qualification for entry into the 
army you will hardly gather more than a few hundred men. 

SUPPOBT FOB COUNaL ENTRY 


We have in the past employed certain political methods. We should not be 
afraid to admit that they have not bro^ht us the success we had hoped for. Or- 
dinary prudence demands a change. There is nothing derogatory to a change in 
pouHcai methods. Cousiderations of false political proMge should not deter ns from 
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leraipiDg; the realities of the ■itoatioD which call for a change, so long as onr goal 
remains nnehaoged and our ideals unaltered. A riyer in its conrse to the sea 
encounters many an obstacle. If it enoonnters a hill in the conrse of its pro* 
gresiy It drenmyents it and continnes Its coarse to the sea. So sbonld it be with 
onr 

Within the bonods of the principles of morality and the tenets of the philoso- 
phy Of onr life, we ehonld hayc no hesitation in adopting any method that is likely 
to lOrther onr ends and strengthen onr cause. I do not belieye Chat we shonM not 
approach an eyil thing eyen to mend it, not .eyen to end it If the leadess 
tomk that the Connells can giye us strength to aehieye our goal th^ most 
oaptnre them and work them. If they believe the Oonncils are impraiments 
In the path of onr political progress, they must oaptnre them and break 
them. In any oircnmstaoce we must preyent others from nsiqg them to 
pass bad laws and ntilise the support of these black-legs as jnstifi^tion lor 
their black laws. As instruments or self-goyernment these Oonncils may not excite 
onr enthusiasm ; but when they are filled with unworthy men, they have been fteo* 
ly utilised as weapons against national economic interests and political aepiratione. 
There are men in the present Assembly and Councils, who merely to win the ap* 
planse of the Treasury Bench and gain the fayonr of the Oovernment haye deriyed 
great national institntiona, political and commercial. There are yet othera who 
conld not haye reached theee bodies except by exploiting cornmnnal diBsensions and 
who could not have retained their seata except by fanning the same hateful flame. 
The opinions and aetiona of these men are being paraded before the world as (hose 
of the country. Should this at least not be prevented from happening again ? 

The Indian commercial community has always helped the political organisations 
in all legitimate endearours to attain Swaraj, and will, I am sure, continue to do so. 
But the national leaders ahoald take into consideration all our circumstances and li- 
mitations so that our humble co-operation and services may also be naeful for the 
advanoemeut of the country’s cause. Our future political methods ahould be luoh 
that every man who loves his country will have an opportunity to make eome con- 
tribution, however amall, towards its advancement. We the commerciid community 
desire to march with onr countrymen. Do not exclude ns by taking a route wa can 
not follow or prescribing methoas we cannot use. 

Conclusion 

Gentlemen, I have now abont done, but before I resume my seat 1 must extend 
to you my sincere thanks for the honour you conferred on me by electing me your 
President for the year. It is an honour which I highly covet, it is a privilege to 
have served you and this is the happiest moment of my life. There are few 
more honourable positions to which an Indian may aspire than the presidentship of 
this important body representing the vast interests of Indian trade, commerce and 
indnatry. I would ask you to pardon the length of my speech but I thought^ it 
necessary to bring to your attention these matters which are so greatly exercieinjg 
onr minds to-day, and also what urgently calls to be done to improve the oonntry’a 
economic condition, I hope, therefore, that the proceedings which follow will be 
really constnictive and helpful. It is hardly necessary for me to nrge upon yon, 
that a tremendous responsibility rests on the Indian commercial community ; lor, 
on them devolves to a larger extent than any other section of the peoplcb the doty 
of sailing the economic vessel past the shoals and quicksands that threaten a aare 
anchorage. 


RetQiation* 

Fonowiag is Um fsH text ct Um leiolations whieb wen adopted at the open sass* 
ion of the JradonthM cd Indian Ohsmben of Oomnwoe nnd Indnstiy held on Mar* 
oh 31 and Apdl 1 nnder the pnsiden^ of Hr. Nalini Banjan Sitkar 


. tasAt IterABXAnoa 

1. Ihe FedentioB pfaMB aw raoonl its prafoi^ aann.of honor at tha d wa ^ 
tion eauacd hy the neent aaxthiinaiw in fidiar and cxiendaits deep ayapallv to ^ 
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pi^ of tho pTOfinoohi gml oalm^ mVA Urn 
to dM oomnml^oommiioiti to. com tew«d to ^ 
cQOitniotioo oti Bihor* 


Devaluatiosi. 

2. F^emioii i^tmies its enpiialle opioioB Uist tke nUlinr If. €d. ntio 
is eiticmly detrisMiitsl to the best interests it the eoantrj nod that the positkm 
hfM been ferj^ mwik sgitraTsted bj the depreciated ennrenoies of other eonatries and 
that eariy aetioo shonla be tsken to devoSnate the rapes with Um oltiaiiite objeel of 
fisioa the eiehaoge at the natoral lefel. 

Gold Expoet 

3. This Federation fiews with alarm the oon tinned outflow of aohl ftom India 
fslim at om 171 ciores of rupees since September 1931 and regrets the poliey of 
lOMtion on the part of the Govern ment of India inspite of strong protests by the 
Indian Iferm^^ oommnnity. This Federation re-aflflirins the nseessity of alma 
being taken forthwith by the Government to put an embargo • on the eaport oi gsM 
and ony gold in India at the rates equivalent to sterling rates of gold In London. 

Sale of Silver 

4. The Federation regrets that the Government of India should oontinne their 
ppliey of silver sales in spite of the eontinned protests from the public. The 
Federation is of opinion tnat since the recommendations of the Hilton. Yonng 
Report are not now operative Government should stop farther sales of silver. 

The Federation welcomes the redaction of the import duty on silver and hopes 
that this will be the first step towards the nliimate abolition of the dnty in the 
near future. 


Bankiko Services 

5. The Federation urges the Government of India to rive immediate oonsidera- 
tion to the recommendations of the Central Banking Enquiry Oommittes with the 
object of preparing a definite programme to secure the extension of banking services, 
particularly for the aid of industry and agriculture, to improve the organisation of 
banking in general in India and pass banking legislation to facilitate the expansion 
of joint-stock banking in the country. 


Indo-Jap Agreement 

6. The Federation places on record its appreciation of the services of the Indian 
delegation and the unofficial advisers in successfully concluding the^ Indo-Japanm 
Traae Agreement after arduous negotiations and under the most delicate and diffi- 
enlt circumstances. 

The Federation also places on record its appreciation of the services rendered Iv 
its representatives and expresses its gratification at the complete support accorded 
by the representatives of the Federation for the protection of Indian industries. 

The Federation while appreciating that an opportunity was given to the Gfovnn- 
ment of India for direct negotiation with a foreign I Government reg^s to Mte that 
though the terms of the agreement were settled in Delhi between the Indian and 
Japanese delegation the Agreement itself has to be signed to Ixindon. 

In regard to the terms of the agreement the Federation is of opinion that in 
effect they impose a check on the full and free development of the Indian cotton 
textile industry and involve the recognition of certain principles and^ methods 
which are prejudicial to the industrial and commercial interests of India, in m 
mn<ffi as the agreement entails, among others : (a) an arrangement for basing m 
import of manufactured goods into India in return for exports of nw maten- 
als from which the manmetured goods into India so imported _ could m made 
within the country itself : (b) and evaluation of the reciprocity of interests in regm 
to the epedfie eommoditiee excheoged bdween l;di« ud Japu nndn wnv 
degrees of necessity rather than in accordance with the more equitable and seientifie 
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taSto^SSJSSM ““ «rt“* 

Tha Fcteation Noommends to the Qovernmentt tbat in tny Intnre trade neffo- 
^ione thii country ahould not be committed to import menu&ctured goods in 
return lor the edFintage of exporting raw materials from this country, particularly 
sueb manufactured goods as can be made in this country from very materials 
that are so exported. 

The Federation approves of the provisions made in the agreement to reconcile 
the operation of the Most Favoured Nation clause with the exigences of ordinary 
foreign exohanM situations that have developed in recent times and the necessity of 
protecting Indian industries therefrom. 


. Federation recommends to the Government that in view of the serious econo- 
mic disadvantages arising out of the preponderating dependence of India upon certain 
voreien connirica as outlets for the exports of her raw materials and the severe 
mdicM it places upon the country in her negotiations with other countres, imme- 
diate enorts be made to remedy the same, and steps be taken to encourage the 
larji^r use of Indian raw cotton in India itself and the more extensive cultivation of 
suitable and necessary variety of long staple cotton. 

Federation, while appreciating the fact that Indian cotton mills are the larg- 
est buyers of Indian raw cotton, requests them to take steps in order to ensure ue 
^ greater quantities with a view to reduce the dependence upon foreign 


7. The Federation is of opinion that whereas the new specific duties introduced 
as a result of the agreement with Japan would afford some relief to the numerous 
struggling smaller industries of India, they do not ensure to them adequate protec- 
tion against Japanese competition. 

nie Federation draws the immediate attention of the Government of India to the 
parlous condition of small industries in India and is of opinion that the new duties 
am not adequate and effective in the case of a number of industries like hosiery, 
glass, enamel- ware, starch etc., especially In view of the fact that these mdustriesare 
comparatively in nascent condition and have still to acquire financial strength and 
technical peiieotion to meet foreign competition. 

The Federation urges upon the Government the fact that many of the aforemen- 
tioned industries deserve substantial protection to foster their growth and develop- 
ment in India, and suggests tbat the relief given to these by the emergency measures 
provided for by the recent Tariff Act should be replaced by an adequate measure of 
protection. 


Stores Purchase Poucy 


8. The Federation caresses its dissatisfaction with the Stores Purchase Policy 
pursued by the various Port Trusts in India which do not take into consideration 
the wider economic interests of the country and have often acted contrary to the 
accepted stores purchase policy of the Government of India and Provincim Govern- 
ments and requests the Government of India to direct these statutory bodies to 
follow the stores purchase policy and adopt the stores purchase rules of the Govern- 
ment of India, 

In order to realise the benefit of the centralised stores purchase and to pot 
Into operation a common and co-ordinated Stores purchase policy of the country, 
the Federation also urges the Government' to direct that the Port Trusts and 
Improvement Trusts and such departments of Central and Provincial Governments 
that have pot yet adopted the stores purchase rules should purchase all their 
requirements through the Indian Stores Department. 

The Federation welcomes the decision of the Calcutta Port Commissioners in 
framing the speeifleations of the proposed new Howrah Bridge in such a way as 
to admit of the maximum use of Indian materials, and trnsto that the Government 
of India and the Governmento of other provinces will follow this policy in regard 
to ail future works of magnitude and importance and that it should also bo laid 
down as a matter of policy that pnfsieace diall be given to materials manufactured 
in India and that the work should prelBribly be carried out through the agency of 
Indian firm. 
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He Fedmiion farther reqaeiti the Gofemneat of lodie end ferione piofineiel 
memeiwli to take effeetWe itm for oerr? ing oo end enoonraging an eitenaife 
^Bny Indian” eamndgn on the finea of the **Btty Rritieh” and ’Wy Ameiiean” 
moMgandaa earried on by the Britiah and Ameriean OofemMnte leepeetitely. 
The Federation aleo teqaeeti all Indian Ghambera of Oommeree and Oomneieial 
Aaaoeiationa to inatitnte a aimilar **Bay Indian” oanpaign. 


Economic Bbcupbbatxon 

9. ^ Federation tegreia to note tiiat inapite of nearly ionr yeaxe of eeoooaaie 
deiMeaaion the Gofemment of India bate not yet nndertalm any meaeniea oal- 
cnlated to help economic recnperatioh and to reliere the wideapiead economie 
diatreaa of the Mopie, particnlarly among the maaaea and atcongly nigee the 
Goremment to direct their immediate attention to thia matter ana ao oonoeit 
neceaaary meunrea in conaoltation with representatiTea of commercial Inteieeta. 

The Federation ia further conyinced that any meaanre for economic reeofery 
to to reidly and effeetifely enceeaafnl must be baaed on a definite plan nnd tore 
aa ita object the raiaty; of commodity pricea, particularly of primary prodnctai and 
for that pnrpoae the Fraeration would atrongly urge upon the Gofemment the 
adoption of a bold refiationary policy by undertaking a aeheme of public worka 
expenditure eapeeially in rural areaa and by actifdy aaaiating, and afiordiag all 
poaaible anpport to a comprehenaive aeheme calculated to ineieaae all ronnd 
prodnetifity of the country instead of merely waiting for improfement in the 
world economic eitnation. 

The Federation Is farther of opinion that the Government of India shonld 
proceed on a ayatematie and scientific investigation of all the material resoaroee 
of the conotry with a view to chalk out a plan for the achievement of the goal 
ontlined in the preceding paragraph. 


Income-Tax Policy 

10. The Federation records its sense of deep dissatisfaction with the entire Income* 
tax policy of Government and recommends to Government to amend the Inoome 
Tax Act as early as possible so as to give effect to the following demands of the 
Indian Mercantile Ck>mmunity immediately 

fa) To abolish the surcharge now levied on Income Tax and Super Tax. 

(b) To raise the minimum taxable limit from Rs. 1|000 to Rs. 2,000. 

(c) To amend the Inoome Tax Act so as to allow carrying forward of lossea 
sustained in any one year against profits of subsequent three years. 

(d) To provide that appeals from Income-tax Officers both on points of law aa 
well as 00 fact should lie to any independent tribunal. 

(e) To amend the Income-Tax Act in such a way that Indiah law may beoome 
with per with Eoglitii law. 


Mutilated Gubrency Notes 

11. The Federation regrets to note that the operation of the present rules for 
refusal of value mutilated notm is causing unnecessary loss and inconvenience to 
the public and requests the €k>vernment of India to revise them so as to restore the 
position before 1^. 


ExasE Duty 

12. The Federation protests u^nst impositions of excise duty as it will endan- 
ger expansion and stability (» this infant industry. 


Goal Industry 

The Federation notes with regret that inspite 


^ of repeated representatioM 
producers aa well 



urges 

on coal frei^t and also by adopting 
Industry to rehabilitate it. 


restriction 


put forward ^ the 
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THE 0HA1IBEB6 OF OOHMEBGE 

Satutobt BmwAT Boabd 

14. Ite Fedmtioo it oppoi^ to formation of Stalatorj lailway bond and ita 
inoorporation in this new Conttitatioo Aet bat In cate it la ao eonatitvled the Indian 
Ugithtun ihonld poMett the luilett right of oonliol both aa ngarda initital and 
aatending legislation. ^ 

Vi. The Fedmtion is of opinion that tbs Indian Cbrnmnlss Aet 1013 is ont of 
date and ineffeotire ^^r the purpoM of regalating Joint stock Cfompanj on aonnd 
and health; iin^ and the Federation therefore urges the Govemmeot of India to 
**^j*9Pt^* wision of the Aet at an earl; date and for that imriiOBe leeom* 
mended the appointment of a Committee to consider and report npon the ehanaes 
^ar; in the Act. a 

16. ne Federation draws the attenUoo of the Gofernment of India to the im- 
ports of foKign goods without an; marks origin, oimUar in form and design to 
corrraptmdin^g Swadeshi prodnots and , urges that the laenna in the Merehmidise 
Bforto Act be remojed b; prorision imposing an oUigatfon for the eonntr; of 
origin being distinct!; shown on all imported goods. 

17.. The Federation deepi; R»rets to find that e?en though there is no Justifica- 
tion, the Bailwa; Oonlerenoe Association stiii maintain an nnsatiafaetor; and 
unB;mpa^etic attitude with regard to the treatment of gnmnd-nots in a manner 
different from other oilseeds inspite of several representations from interested trade- 
bodies making out a strong ease for doing awa; with the separate classification of 
the said commodity. The Federation therefore draws pointed attention of the 
Government of India to this question and requests them to move the Railway 
Conference Association to do awa; with the existing treatment and classify ground- 
nuts in its proper place with other oilseeds in the category of Grain and Seeds 
Common. 

18. The Federation views with apprehension the growing nnsatisfaetory finan* 
cial position of the Port Trusts of the major ports in India and the diversion, of 
traffic from these porta to other centres either through the creation of new maior 
poru or greater economic facilities granted to the trades elsewhere and deplores the 
absolutely inadequate representation of Indian commercial and industrial interests 
on these bodies and the extremely slow progress of Indianisation In their superior 
services. The Federation, therefore, urges upon the Government of India to insti- 
tute immediately a thorough and impartial inquiry into the financial and other 
affairs of the Port Trusts of the major ports in India and to take steps, without 
an; further delay, for revising the constitution of these bodies, their powers and 
functions, with a view to secure predominant representation and control to Indian 
interests on all such Port Trusts in their own country. 



EDUCATIONAL PROCRESS IN DOHA 
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Edicatifoal Progress ia ladia 

Record of PkogroM b 103142 

Tlw Mfiew of the Qoferainent of Indie of the fnoKieie of edaeeUon in India end 
in adminiateKd ereaa wee poUished by the Government of Indie from New Delhi on 
the IM. Pebromry 19S4, ea e aUtement by enthorily of the Government of India. 
It made interesting reading end showed e record of steady progress. 

The year 1031-32 closed with 223 erto colleges in India, 2,801 high schools, 3.875 
EdiM Middle sohools, 5,804 Vemecnler middle schools end 1,68.835 primary schools, 
wiua strength of 78^044 scholars studying in colleges, 8,62.513 in high schools, 
4,10^459 In Esogliah middle schools, 7,54.521 in Vernacular middle schools and 73,77, 
W scholars in primary schools respectively. 

The percentage of male seholara in recognised institutions to the total male popu- 
lation of 1,40^4^18 living over an ares of 1,094 152 square miles in the country 
worked up to 6J96 per cent of the population. The percentage for female scholars 
worlc^ up to 1.8 per cent and this figure had increased by 5 per cent from what it 
was seven years ago. 

The tbtal number of aeholars in recognised institutions in the country daring the 
year whilst scholars in all recognised and non-recognised institutions 

The ’expenditure in thonssnds of rupees from the Government lands amounted to 
124,601, from local funds 28,001 sod from munieipal funds 15,817, making s total of 
Bs. 1,681419,000. Fees and other sources brought in the grand total of expenditure 
on edfttMtioi In India to Bs. 2,71.857,000. 

The percentage of male scholars to the popnlation in Madras, which was ahead 
of sU provinces in India to its total popnlation was 3.1 and expenditure amount^ 
to Bs. 56,762,000. Bangalore’s figures were higher still. The percentage in the me of 
males was 14.5, whilst in the case of females it was 9.9. Hyderabad too had 12.52 
per cent for ita males and 7J54 per cent for its females. In Baroda, the pereentage 
of men worked up 13 per cent and females 7 per cent. All other provinces came 


TIm Teath OnaqaeBaial Review— 1927-32 


The pKMrreaa of education in India (1927-32) and the tenth quinquennial review 
the auQeot by the GovernmeBt of India which Government released 




ve appear disappointing. Economic (tiatress far exceeding in magnitude and intenaily 
even that experienoed in the post-war years, stated the review, had intervened : the 
of expansion had been retarded ; political life disturbed ; expenditure had been 
cat down in all directions ; and communal bitternees had been accentuated. 

. This sad atate of affaira baa been brought into prominence in most of the provin- 
i^rta received by the Government of India. 

The attitude of gloom, however, is relieved by the observation that the foroea of 
oonanvatiam are gradually weakening and that cuangea in the aocial outlook of the 
Pmle, aueh an iouad oxpreaaion in the Sarda Act, have done much to enconrage the 
oiffasion of education, eapeoially of girls. 

58 
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Nod 09 A OoHTunious P^ucnr 

Is ilt Nfitv of Um edscstioosl poiitioB Is 192S, tho Assilisij Oomsiillao of llie 
IsdiiB Btatst^ Oommiition (oomsooly ksovs m tbs Hartos CkssadllN) wpbs- 
■M tlM f itiil Usportaiiee of deOsfoK o woU^ooseeitad and oMifa polief of ad- 
fasaa. (P. 846). 

Jkt asddCD and diaaatfooo oliaoM Is dsaoeial asd other oooditioiia, the adftna 
cffaeCa of vhiah btOEas to belelt is 189% waa siiez|ieeted: and thoaa laaposaibla lor the 
diaiga of edsaatioo. maisl9 is aoaoeqscoce of the weakneaaea io orgaoiaatiOB whidi 
weia daierlbed bf lha Hartog Oomsiittae asd whfoh atill remaio lari^y soaonaoladi 
ha?a looBd it dlmeolt to adapt theaiaelf ea to oew aod oneonacnial eosditiODB. Thoo- 
gh than an akoa of inpcotcmeot in eertais diieetioB§» it » aooa tha laaa diftealt 
to 6od io piofioeial raporta a laafooed aeaooot of the priaei^ whiah ahonld hare 

G Mad a poUi^ of retnoehanot. In a apirit alnoat ol paoie. wholeaala ndsetioBa 
ta beeo mada bj role-of-thiiiBb metboda aod bp penentain redoetiooa with the 
reaolt that good aod bad together haTo beeo thrown IndiaenmiDatelj ioto tha ahiM. 
A wall-direetiooed policy of racreoehment would hare leaolted in tha oottiog away 
of tha dead wood and inaffeotifa fspaoditore, which baa hitherto obatrooted the aaln- 
tanr aod ecooonical arowth ol adocatloo. 

jidaDy of the pnvineial reporta ha?a daelalmad, for example, againat a raeUeae and 
impetnona mottiplieatioo ol primary achoob. The Bengal report ia ampbatie on thia 
point : *'The number of aehooia hate inaraaaad, largely aa a reanlt of iodiridoal initial 
life, but there baa been no effeetife control over them by local aothoritiea, and 

then an aboot twice tha nnmber of primary achoola aa are aetnaily oeoeaaary. 

Sohoola of a im low grade, achoola with only one teacher, teaenera without a 
lifiog wage, teaobera without proper training, achoola under no adequate control, 
aehooia with no effeetife inapeetion«-theae an the problema we ha?a to face.” 

Yet the report doea not rereal any reaolnte or organiaed attempt to deal with 
thia alarming wute of money, even at a time when effeetife meana of apreading of 
education wen being rutblcMy cut down. 

Efen mon waatdul ia the continuance of the three-claaa primary achool afen 
during a period of relentleaa ntrenehment. 

Another illnatration of unregulated waate ia the rapidly increaaing number of 
atudanta who throng the collegn and the upper claaaoa of high achoola, many ol 
whom an incompetent to benefit bv auch inatmction ; hence the alarming ineiean of 
uhamploymeot among the middle claaaca. 

Apparently no prof ince haa oonaidered the preaent time of acute financial depiea- 
aloB aa auitable for diferting atudenta from the uniferaitiea. 

There illuatrationa of unregulated waate ahow that the path of an edneational re- 
former ia baaed by many obataclea. A reform which may appe&r obfioua ia not 
nee ea a ar ily eaay of attainment. Education ia an integral part of family and nation- 
al life : it ia linked to, and bound by, forcer ofcr which it haa little or no controL 
Political and communal conaideratione, fcated intcrcata, intenae and often miagnided 
loyaltiea, poferty, diaeaaea, aocial cuatoma, religioua controf eray, all atand in the way. 

Perioda of proaperity and of adferaity bare each their peculiar problema, but 
there rapid alterationa between comparatife wealth and abiect poferty, between com- 
paratife peace and violent diaturbance, add very conaiderably to the already difficult 
taak of adminiatering education. There ia alwaya a danger that, in timea of proa- 
perity. the ruah of expanaion will be ao overwhelming that there ia little time in 
which to think out correct prin'ciplea of advance ; that, in timea of adveraity, the 
outlook will appear ao unpromiaiog that it aeema almoat futile to ponder over pro- 
poaala for the next advance. But timM of adveraity aa well aa thoae of proaperity 
demanda a well-thought out policy whether by retrenchment or by expanaion. Tha 
timea are critical ; great and far-reaching achemea of political advancement are In tte 
making. The educational ayatema of India need to be recaat and adjuated to the 
cequirementa ol new couditiona, India will need all that her achoola and nniveraitim 
can give. Deeper thought and more atrenuoua effort are required to eliminate ''waatagr 
from the primary ayatem. Literacy may not be eaaential to the recording of a 
vote but none the leaa a repreaentativo form of Qovemment dependa for ita aneoesa 
my largely on wideapread literacy. It ia alao for achoola and oollegea to provide 
auitoble and inapiring training. Ibr thoae who will be expected to taka a lerang 
part in moulding the deatiuiea of the India of to-morrow. India needa an ednea- 
tional policy, which, can be adapM to changing conditiona aod will be atrong 
enough to withitand the attain alike of rapid expanaion and of financial curtailment. 
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Schools and Pcfilb 

Ibe IftHM nvmerieal adftooe in respect of both papUs and sebooli whieh waf 
snticipated ft?e years agOjJias not been retdise^ l&onffh the nnmber of additional 
institutions amount^ to 38.158 in the 19^-^ qainqneaniuni and to 15*351 in .the 


pceriw 4 «iii 4 uouuiuui, n ww wuiv ii^o Quring HM qntnqueoi 
Bat an inorease m the number of institutions is not neoeasarily 
tad economic progresa j it may be the reterse. Them should at least be n 
eommenaiirate inoieaae in the number of pa{dis. 

The times ha?e been so abnormal* and conditions at the end ha?e diffeiad so 
fitaUy from those at the beginning of the quinquennium that the figures for e^ of 
the fire yean are of importance. 

Year Institutions Pupils 

1^27 246^ ll*157d80 

Iflg-g 254,724 11,775.222 

19^ 258.018 1^86404 

l«9-a0 MO, 046 18 ) 05,126 

lS»0-» 262,068 12.680/186 

1031.38 , 257,702 12.766.537 

The rate of increase in the number of institutions was thus comparati?ely uniform 
during the first four years of the quinquennium. Then, all of a sudden, an annusA 
inciease of between two and three thousand schoolls was ro^aoed by an aetnal de- 
crease of twice that amount. 

These figures indicate both the magnitude and the abruptness of the decline. 
What is even more significant (and welcome) is that in spite of a reduction of orer 
four thousand schools in place of an increase of 3,000 schools, there was actually an 
increase of orer 77,000 pupils during the last year of the quinquennium. In other 
words, the development of the belter sdiools ontpaoied the elimination of the weaker 
^ools. The abruptness of the decline suggests, howe? er, that this measnne of consoli- 
dation was dictatM by financial necessity rather than by any premeditated change of 
policy. This concrete illnstration of the value of consolidation should rsanit in a 
farther strengthening of the system in the years to come. There is evidence that in 
many provinces this hopeful and helpful indication Is being appreciated. 

Urn total number of recognised educationa] institutiono in the ^iimnenninjn 
under review was 222, M and the total number of pupils, 12, 122, 456. Ae total 

the pupils in these 


uodm review was 2^,804 and the total number of pupils, 12,l22,4w. fte total 
number of unrecognised institutions were 34,988 and the pupils in these 
msUtutions 644,071. 

The deduction to be drawn from the disconcerting variations indicated by alter- 
nate increase in nnmber of pupils and decrease in the number of institutions in this 
Mpeet would appear to be that though unrecognised schools possess little edneational 
value and their elimination need not cause any anxiety, a certain nnmber of them 
nre appreciated and should receive enoouraiiement. 

^ Ihe^ provincial figures disclose conside^e variations, not only in the actual rate 
of progress but also in the general trend of policy between the provinces. 


Eduoahonal Expenditubb 

Financial shortage has reacted adversely on edneational ptomM. Whereas 
educationid expenditure of all kinds was increased approximately by Ks. 7 crores in 
quinquennium of 1917-22, and by Ba 6 crores in the quinquenninm of 1922-27, 
the inorease during the quinquennium under review dropped to Bs. 2.6 crores. 

^ The quinquennium nnaer review like that of 1917-22 has been a period of neat 
nnanctai strain, but for reasons ddmetrically opixisite to those whicn obtained ten 
ym agOb Low prices have had even mote unfortunate effect than did high prices 
of ten years ago. Parents, especially those belongiog to the agricnltural cuases, 
have found it more and mote difficult to support the education of their children 
Provincial GtovemmentiL with their depletad revenues, have to contract seriously 
their financial snpport ol education. 

_ The total annual expenditure on education in the quinquennium amounted to 
2^18^6,622 of wmih Be. 1246^03^ were derivd from Gownmwt fon^, 
4^,18^35 from Board funds, fie. 6,22^434 tom fern, and Bs. 4,11,64,M 
tom other aouroes. Hadras spent in all Bs. 5,67,61,851 on education in tto 
quinquennium and the most notable feature In the pnmm ci prorinees was the 
aontinuona and almost wneheeked p rog r ess shown Itylfadias wUoh vsemded m 
^B unMed expenditure of Bs. Lll la& in 1827 and one of Bs. 145 lakhs in 1932. 
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HUfu Gofernmrat alto iaentted ito eontribiiticm frm Bt. 202 to Bt. 
aKlakht daring th« qaloanenaiam whemt moit of the other ptorinoei fedoccd 
their mtribnhont. Tlit united Profineet epent 1A82 per cent of their total pro- 

®?RJp4j^®re on edoMtlon. The Pnnjab eame next with a pereentage of 
15^xod Madras eame third with a pereentafm of 16.74. 

X R? C*P*L*® oolleaea in Madras eame to Ra. 210.47, 

in 62-13| in Enf^h Middle SelMla Ra. 4A65^ in primaip sehoola 

Ra. ^ arerage eoat of edneation for eaehpnpil in that preaideocy worked 

oat to Ra. 20.04. 


Vabutiohb Bstweex Pboyinces 

D bn* been a^mtod^ that there ia much variation in the rate of progress and 
In m meaanre of nnanotal support in the several provinces. 

In the pre-Reform days before 1921. when t^ Government of India played a 
prominent part in financing education and In defining edncational policy, these 
financial incgnahties were lessened to some extent by subventions from the Govern- 
ment of India ; but with the steady growth of provincial automony. the poorer 

E rovmces have bad to depend more and more on their attenuated resourcea. Thus, 
1 the preset circumstances, there most necessarily be a grave lack of uniformity in 
the speed of educational advance throughout British India, especially in primary 
education and the removal of illiteracy. 

^ There are also wide variations between the provinces other than those of finan- 
cial lorauality and of the speed of advanca The old-time criticism of Indian 
raucatioD as ceing of a lifeless uniformity is now by no means Justified. Since the 
time when in 1921 the Government of India divested itself of its control over educa- 
tion each province has tended to go its own way and to develop its peculiar 
characteristic ; and this tendency will donbtleas be developed further. 

Ttoe is. first, considerable variation in the general scheme of school clasBcs, 
and the nomenclature by which each of tbetm classes is known. The length of the 
course culminating io the Matriculation Examination, for example, Is by no means 
uniform in the provinces. Whereas there are twelve classes in some provinces, there 
ue only ten In oerUin other provinces. This disparity explains why Punjab students 
lu l^rticular are able to enter their university at a very early age. 

There are also ^ variations in the policy regarding the use of the vernacular 
medium of instruction aud the stage at which the study of English as a subject 
should be introduced io Anglo-Vernacular of Engliui schools. 

The main point of difference in the provisional systems, however, lies in the 
neglect or encourageipent of vernacular schools. The vernacular system of education 
diffem from the English or Anglo- Vernacular system, not mcrrly in the medium 
which IB employed, out even more in its objective. Its aim should be to provide a 
sound general raucation complete in itselfi which, if properly regulated, would do 
much to build up a spirit or leadership and initiative in the countryside. 

Thwe are also wide difiTereocee in the general organisation of schools. In Madras, 
Bengal. Assam, and Bihar the vast bulk of primary schools are under private 
management consisting solely of a school teacher, who regards the school as his 
personal property and may or may not receive a small subvention in grant-in-aid. 

The Insistence of this system is largely responsible for the grave difficulties en- 
conntered by these provinces in making an equitable and economical distribution of 
schools throughout the province : and also for the ephemeral nature of many schools. 

distinctiouB have arisen between provinces in the university system as 
well. There is thus a pleasing variety of experiment, but there are some discon- 
certin^ features in these iunovations. Each uoiversity now tends to be self-contained, 
ambitions Ip provide teaching up to the highest grades in a large number of sub- 
jMts, regaralesB of the eontnontious niade by the other neighbouring universities. 
As a result, there is much overlapping and extravagance. 

^ Xhis rapid ^owth of prqviircMi particularism is calculated to develop a spirit of 
inquiry and initiative, but should not be carried to excees. It is scarcely conducive 
to the right development of education in India that some parts of the country 
should be making rapid strides, while others, as ai^ result of their poverty, have no- 
even the opportunity of makiiig any appredable advance. Provinces are also becomt 
mg more and mpre exclusive in their sctivitles and the experience of one province is 
not really avaiteble to other provineei. A rigid and narrow provincialism is a dan- 
ger to proper developtpeot 
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GOVKRNAKCE and ADMIN16TBATI09 

The GoTcrnment ol Indit Imvo been impresied by the force of some of 
pretions mtdo by the Hertoft Gommittee that the Central Goremmeiit shoiiia not be 
rcHcrod from all rcaponHtbilily for the attainment of nnlTcrBal primary eoncstlpn 
and (hat the Central Government should devise means whereby those Provioelu 
Govemmeuts which were not in a position to meet the cost of developing compnl* 
sary primary edneation might be given aid from central revenue and that the spbm 
of tnflncnce by the Central Governmenl should be enlarged through the afmn^ of a 
lliirenu of Edneation and they fonvarded tin sc suggestions in Provincial Govm- 
ments for their opinions and advice. The reftponse received from the proving haa 
been distinctly favourable and there is a clear indication that a spirit of aloof neaa 
and exclusiveness is giving way to a kt>c« desire for increased co-operation ana 
iiilcrchanm of tbonght and expcrieutc. Uiiforfnnately, the financial stringency hat 
hern such that the revival of the proposed Hoard and Hiircan of Edneation baa not 
yet been finally settled and tuny hIiII be df scribed ns b» ing “under consideratlpn. 

Had the Bun an and lb ard of Kdncc.tion hi cn coutiniud and developed wey 
would probably by new have (sinblishcd n firm ittflnciicc in the proriners, bnt there 
is danger that a great opportnnity has lieen lost and thai it may now be difllcnlt 10 
regain contact with the provinces. A prcparalory step wa« however taken m Inla 
direction in separnting the effee of the tSopiTintcndcnt of Edncatioi»i Ajmcrc- 
Merwara and Delhi from that of the Edticationul Commissioner. 

It is felt by the Governmtnt of India that the abnndonmfnt of further TeeTUil- 
ment to the Indian Educational Service will however bring into greater prominence 
the spirit of provinetnl particniarism. Though mcmhirs of this service have been 
confined in their activities almost exclusively to the provinces of their ortglnai 
apiioininicut, there has always been a wide fi«ld of si b et ion in making appointments 
ana, in consemieuce, many of the oflieers now holding higher educational posts are 
by no means limited in their (xitericnc'' to the (Conditions of the particular province 
in which each is serving. With the Hul)“Jiriiiioii of provincial sorviccs there is uuu- 
gcr of a narrowing inbreeding which will be fatal to the application of a wide stand- 
point to broad edueatioiiiil questions of policy. ^ . 

in recent years much concern has been expressed, states the review, at ibo 
wenxness of most provincial hcadqnartors staif. , . , 

In certain directions, however, there are signs of improvement. In many provincial 
reports there is evidence at hast of n realisation of many of the exampU'S ol ^®r® 
and incfiTcctivencss throughout the synteni. to which poinleJ reference was made by 
the Hnrtog Committee five years ago and (he desire for improvement has ^ bew 
spurred by the urgent necessity for ex» reining the strictest economy. But the rnsb 
for retrenchment has been attended by unfortunate results similar to those wnicn 
attended the ‘rush’ for expansion a few years age. It is premature to suggest wnai 
will be the final effects of this policy or rather link of policy of retrenchnwnt, but 
it will undoubtedly be a long time b: fore provinces, hucU as the Central Provinces 
and Bihar and Orissa, can ncoviT from the drastic manner in which the axe oi 
retrenchment has been wielded. It is also iindoiibtcd that, in the long run, more 
money will have to be expended. Ketrcncbnient dors not nlways entail economy; 

It is also a matter of Kgret that many of the wenknesst's in the organisation 
which were brought to notice by the H.irtog Committee, are even more pionounocd 
than they were five years ago. , . , 

In some provinces th(* position of an Education Ministi’r has been extremely 
insecure. He nas been liable almost at any moment to an adverse vote in tne 
Legislative Councils ; and this fedrng of insecurity has sometimes led to a policy ot 
laisscz fairc. There have been frequent changes so that Ministerti have "*‘0 

office only for a brief period. 'Thus continuity of policy has been rendered very 
difficult. In the Cenlral Provinces, four Ministers held office during the quin- 
quennium ; in the United Provinces there have been three Ministers ; and in no 
province has a single Minister been in office during the whole period. In Bragal 
three Ministers hem office during the quinquennium and in addition during a larn 
portion of Education was administered by His Excellency the Governor and 
the Executive Council. .. 

Similarly (be provincial rciiorts contain no account of an attempt to strwgtnen 
headquarters* staffs ; in some provinces, indeed, there is evidence of even a reduction 
in their efficiency. The omission to efiect improvements in this respect has; probably 
b^n the main cause why the work of retrenchment has been carried out with so 
little regard for guiding priuciples and without a concerted plan of aetiou. 



M MNRU.TIOHAL FBOOBHB8 IN INDU ( auk- 

^ ^ Kcnenl nffleieoey and cffleieBej of die fanpastonte ii of Tilal impoitanflo 
to Om mU-beiiiK of edneatkm. 

PneHeally dl prorineU repotto nfer in •otfama tenu to a lUll futhar ndnaUon 
bm io the qaality end in the qnentiiv of infpectfm; eteA. In the Pnnjeb end 
madiee Q^imilerj the letter i^inoe) eume fortbr eflorteieem to hefe been mede 
to inprate the edldeney of die inepeetorete. The work of inepeetione hee not 
•nflhrcd merely from the Inedeqneey of the inepeeting eteA ; it imi eleo eoAied 
nom the onietieiMtoiT poeition of ihe inepeetbgeteA In reletion to the edminietii- 
tion of primery edneeuon by loeid enthoritiee. 

LHtle ettempte heTe been mede to remedy the defects which were referred to ii?e 
yeere ago by the Her^ Oommittee. 

Efen more diaeppointing is the ‘eonsidmble decline in the effideney of primery 
edncetion since the treosfer of control. The jbustor which hes militetM more then 
uy other egeinst effideney hes been commnnelism. Ihe mejority of ediool boards 
here derdoped commnoel tendendes end this ettitnde hes ioflnenora the selection of 
the snpenriaing end teaching steA and their transfer end promotion”. 

There is e constant reference in the profinciel reports to e fealty distribution of 
schools, to the feet that in one year large numbers of schools ere started end then 
in another year equally larpe numbers of schools ere closed, eppereotly in both cases 
without discrimination ; to long delays in the payment of teaeWs’ salaries ; to the 
unnecessary number of transfers among teachers ; to their lack of discipline and to 
the nnfortnnate influence which many of them bring to bear in local elections to 
wasteful eztraraganoe ; to the appointment of untrained and unqudifled teachers 
when trained teachers are arailiabie : to commnnal and local dissensions ; to grave 
irregularities and neglect of the rules. 

An inspector is by no means omniscient and should not therefore claim to be 
omnipotent, but it is his du^, as the agent of the Government, to take all possible 
steps for ensuring that the development of primary education is carried out on the 
best possible lines and that irregularities are not committed. 

Most of the opinions received from the provinces support the contention thit the 
strengthening of the inspectorate, both in quality and in quantity, providea the best 
means of connterioting these dangers. 

Ihe position is infinitely more difficult, however, in those provinces where the 
duties of iuspeotion have hieu transferred to local antboritics and where, in eonse- 
quenoe, the etaA of Government inspectors hsve been redneed to a minimnm. 

Tee Educational Bekviceb 

Many of the grave defects reported by the provinces have been doe v^ largely 
to the cessation of recruitment to the Indian Educational Service and, still more, to 
the long delay in substituting anything in its place. It was the intention of the 
Lee Commission that a new Provincial ^rvice (Glass I) should be created in each 
province without dealy, and that as the posts in the Indian Edncstionsl Service 
mil vacant, similar posts in the new sor vices should be created and filled. Had 
these essential steps been taken at once the higher cadres would have been kept up to 
strength il|id.|!dncatioa departments would have been reinforced the reornitment 
of men and jmmen with anequate eiperieoce and qualifications. With the failnre to 
do' lor, Ir will be a long time oelore toe work of edfacation in India can recover from 
so serious a setback in the efficiency and competence of the higher personnel. A 
serions factor in the sitoation is that the vacant posts have been filled for so many 
years by makeshift arrangements with the resnlt that it will be difficult to pass 
over the claims of men aid women who, though deficient in the necessary qnali- 
dcations, have at any rate done iheir best in trying cirenmatanoes. Thna, the stand- 
ard cd competence in the i^ services has been jeopardised from the outset. 

It is some consolation liowever to note that in certain provinces like Madras 
final orders on the institntion of the Bnperior Educational Bervioes were passed in 
1980 , hot no efibet had been given to theae orders in the qninqoenninm. 
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. UtUe 8eemB to hafe been done towude enenrinn tint 

unotftiii and «pert adfiee liinll be a?ailable to Minieten in their difBonlt aod 
infic&MB of fllhi^ np yaoanciee in the new anperior servieea. It would be 
diBMMua to the wdi-^ng of Indian education if theae aeryieea became tainted :by 
political or personal lofluenoe. 


The Legislatubes and Education 


Sie OenM l^rialature ^ continued to erinee keen iptereat in educational matters. 
A numte of reaolntlona bearing on edncaliottat tc^ioa haye also been moved 
and have led to valuable and intereating debatea. A few bills relatiog to educational 
matteca were moved in the Oentral Legislature during the quinquennium. 


Provinmid mrta speak hopefully of the continued interest taken by the sevenl 
legislatnies in India in matters educatiocal. A pleasing developmeDt is that the 
legtslatnrea, in genera], are tending to confine themselvea to disonssion of broad 
qumtions of wicy, whether by means of resolutions or by token cuts in budgets 
rather than to dislocate arrangements by making aerlous and sudden deductions in 
budget allotmenta. On the ouer hand, referenoe is made in reports to ihe very 
large number of questions asked in some eonndhu The preparation of answers to 
many of theae questions involves an immense amount of time and labour, and 
therefore indirectly of ezimnditnre. A large number of committees have been appoin- 
ted during the quinquennium to consider educational questions. 


Univebsity Eduqaiion 

Eighteen years ago, there were but five universities in the whole of India and 
they were the affiliating Universites of Galcutta, Madras, Bombay, the Punjab and 
Allahabad. Much eriticiam has been passed against and on behalf of affiliating Universi- 
ties. The publication of the report of the Galcutta University Oommission was the fore- 
runner of a large number of universities being instituted. A certain numto ii 
theae have amnmed affiliating functions over comparatively large areas. Others of the 
unitary or semi-unita^ type have been brought Into existence. 

There are now in India eight universities (Galcutta, Madras, Bombiqrt Punjab, 
Patn^ Nagpur, Andhra and Agra) which are of the affiliating type and there are 
ten (Benares. Aligarh, Dacca, Allahabad, Lucknow, Rangoon, Delhi, Hyderabad, 
Mysore and Annamalai) which are to a greater or lesser extent of the unitary 
type. The Indian University system is still overburdened by an excessive number 
of students, often with inadequate qualifications. This weakness has been accen- 
tuated by the removal of the age-limit lor Matriculation with the result that the 
more competent students, who might be expected to raise the standard and tone 
of the universities, often enter a university prematurely and render even more 
complex and difficult the teaching and other arrangements. 

Many efforts have been made to improve the condition of affiliating uoiversities. 
Belief niu been given in certoin eases, especially in Galcutta and Madras, by the 
creation of new universities within their onginal sphere of jurisdiction. 

Unitary universities in India can be divided into two, catmries. The first 
category consists of those universities which are strictly unitary in type, in which 
all teacning of a formal nature Is conducted by the university and not by colleges; 
the second category consists of universities which, though they do not possess the 
power of affiliating colleges at a distance, have associate with them constituent 
colleges in close proximity. In such instances, the university has considerable 
powers of control over its constituent colleges. ^ 

Most universities of the first category are in the United Provinces. Thos^f 
the second category belong to the type of universities like that of Rangoon, pie 
latest addition to unitary universities In India ia the young Annamalai University, 
and this university seems to have made praiseworthy efforts to reoJer its teaching 
more efficient than usually obtains in India by introducing a tutorial system, the 
distingnishiog; feature of which is that small batches of not less than three studenM 
are committra to the ctoge of members M the staff. 

There is a wealth of experience drawn from experiments in many places and in 
many direetiona. UniUry universities in India have not been successful in 
affording relief to the already overstrained affiliating universities. ..... « 

Unitary universities have often risen through a process of annihilation of 
tolleges and Uttle is said in the reports about ^ the acturi working of the con^tu- 
t^sl machinery in those universities, but there are indications mt the prooednre 
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it nniieoeiiirily eomplietted with the 
diverted from the pfirntry foBotioot of 


wwilt that time and eneriQr am too oiteii 

^ „ teaching to the leet importaot tonetiOQ of 

jdte^ing m^ipgi. Anthoiity it often unduly eentralieed and insufficient scope 
ie given to heads of university department and to other importaBt odieeis. 

In every univenity them ,^is ^nger of power passing into the hands of a small 
olique of interested persons, hht the danger is greater if a university is loeated in 
a smsil eentm whem there is il .paneity of interesU and which is aloof fmm the 
wider enrmots of public lifa vJp such cases the best remedy is to vninlfl 
provision for the representatioti of outside interests and persons; this ean best 
affiaeted by preserving a sufficient measure of nomination. An almost inevitable 
concomitant of the affiliating sj^tem, unitary universities would be mom economical 
But such is far from being the case. 

One of the main causes of the high expenditure is the unregulated competition 
which now runs riot between . universities, affiliating as well as unitary. Fi wffh 
university seeks to be a sdif-cofitained unit, bent on providing ample i^ilities for 
h^r education and research Jm^^lmost every conceivable subject, heedless and 
often ignorant of what is beinBW^in other nniversities. The danger of overlap- 
ping is partlcalarly great hi 'sine domain of science in consequence of the higb 
mitisl and annual expenditum involved. 

It is difficult to suggest mmOdies to prevent this insidious form of extravagance. 
India should have a university system which will promote higher learning and 
research, which will provide snitaole training for her young men and women, imich, 
above all. will be within her means. 

Considerable improvement has been made in this direction in the United King- 
dom by the agency of the University Grants Committee which keeps in close tonmi 
wiUi universities and is thus in a position to give authoritative and experienced 
edvice not only to grant-giving antnoritiee but also to nniversitiee themeelvea. The 
sucoeim of this Committee should be a valuable guide to India in determining this 
difficult problem. 

Anotberrbontributory cease of extravagant dnplieation is the provision of wider 


scope so4i 
aesdemic 


bnsibiiity for university teachers to exercise a graater control over 

^ in by the reconstruction or the insiitntion of aotdemio authorities, 

aosdemle^^nneils. faculties, and the like. There is reason to fear that these Mies 
have sometimes trespassed into the domain of finance. Univenity administration as 
it exists at present seems to be very complex. Institution of Standing Finance 
Committees is a move in the ri^t direction but Stadding Finance Committees need 
assistance by the preparation of complete memoranda showing the implications of all 
such proposals from every aspect. 

It IB also doubtful whether much farther relief can be given to affiliating univeni- 
ties by their being split up into a number of similar universitiea. 

Another matter which haa given rise to a keen controveray is the asaumption of 
teaching functions by affiliating universities. It is also of doubtful value to build 
up teaching univeisUies by periodical withdrawal of teaching functions from the 
ooUeges and by vesting them directly in the university. University teaching should 
tnppTement and not supplant, the activities of colleges. While on the one Imnd the 
university should be prepared to admit the colleges as such into partnership its 
governance on the other band the colleges should be prepared to aurrender to the 
univeraity an effective measure of control so that the resources of all shall be used 
in the most effective and economical manner, which condition thus leads to the ides 
of a f^eral university. In the mattet of finance again, it was suggeated that 
n Meral university in addition to its constituent colleges handing over 
to -the university an effective measure of control in respect of finance and appoint- 
ment!. would conduct negotiations on behalf of its colleges with grant giving bodies 
cegaraing proposals for farther financial assiatanoe. For this purpose, a univentty 
in India would forward to Government all applicationa for additional grants whether 
for itielf or for its constituent colleges together with a reasoned atatemeot of the 
pteaeot poaition and of futnra requiitments. Such procedura would be ealenlated to 

oMmISi* making appoinmeuta, especially senior appobtments, 
in conatitnent eoHegee. It ia not mereTy a matter of enwiring tM leer^ to 
odll«» atafik shall* poasesa a4eqnnte qualifioationa ; anch objective m^ be obtained 
bv & recognition of individuaTteacheta. thongh the mesne of eanying out such a 
oliey miSS be diffieult, It Ie more important that new xeemita shall « 

. ^ qnalifiontkma which ace moat lequiied by the nuiTeisity aa n 


wholes 
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'^S**^*f**l^*®^*¥®V***^^.*^ mwini of filling np arid aol, •■ §0 often hnppene, 
ol diipiMUing of what it already available. A nniveraity ahoald therefore have an 
efMlfoev in the mafang of ajmiotmenta, thongh preeantion ahoald be taken to 
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in a oaattw of vital imporlanee. It ia the teachera who make a nniveraity 


whieh will enable them to do their beat worki it mnat have aome aay in their 
appointmenta and in maintaining for them aonnd oondiiiona of work and aervioe 
Xbeae anggeationa lor bringing about a better co-ordination of teaching revonroea 
nnder the eont^ and anperviaion of nniveraitiea, however, will be bat palliativea 
of the preaent diaemtent so long aa nniveraitiea eontinne to be overburdened and, 
Indeed, overwhelmed by fanetiona which ahoald not come within their scope. The 
root of the tronble is, as has been suggested, the ever-increasing oamber of atndente, 
many of whom are an fitted to benefit by nniversity education. 


It haa been saggeated by the Calcutta University Commission ae well as by other 
aatimtiea and persona that a mmedy for this defect would be to remove the inter- 
mediate elaaaea from the jurisdiction of universities and also to strengthen the school 
fonndationa by the formation of intermediate colleges. Attempts have been made to 
Carry oat, thongh incompletely, this proposal notably in Bihar, the Punjab, the 
United Provinces and at Dacca. The root of the trouble, however, lies deeper. It ia 
not suflleient merely to remove the intermediate classes from the jurisdiction of the 
University and to substitute similar classes either at the top of an already over- 
bnrdened school or in combination with a couple of classes wrenched away from 
existing high schools ; it is even more necesarry to reconstruct the whole system of 
school education. 


The problem will not be solved merely by the arbitrary removal of these pupils 
who are not really keen on ‘university career. It is not equ table that boys should 
be denied all facilities for education, merely b^ause they have no bent for a lite- 
rary education. Effective substitutes more suited to their needs and responsibifitiss 
are required. 

Buch a substitute would be a type of higher vernacular education in rural areas 
whieh will be capable of expansion, which will be in harmony with vilia/te conditions 
and requirements, which will train up boys and girls desirous of remaining a part 
of the village and of spending lives of service to the countryside ; in urban areas 
it would take ordinarily the form of vocstional training of various types, imparted 
in separate inetitutioua aud properly adjusted to the general scheme of education. 


Becondart and Primary Education 

The qalnquonnial* review then traces the main causes of drift of boys to colleges 
and states tmit this drift is due to the three-class primary schools and aiates uie 
result of such a drift. Rural areas are impoverished with the towns facing an ever- 
increasing tide of unemployment. As a remedy the review suggests a five olasa 
primary schools and facilities for vocational training at the end of this course. 
Secondary schools, their management, the machinery of control and expenditure are 
all dealt with in their turn. As regards primary education the report states that better 
results ought to be achieved from the present expenditure xm primary edneation. 


Education op Women 

looreasing interest and inadequate support characterised the education of girls 
and women in the quiiiquenniuiu. Provincial reports gave hopeful indications of 
prcMms and the graduiQ disappearance of social customs and prejudices. The report 
of Madras in this respect of women’s collegiate education were bright. 


Professional and other Education 

The report then concludes with additional chapters on the record of professional 
edneation, vocationid training, education of special classes aud communities and 
has an interesting note on education of defectives, reformatories and adult and 
mass edneation. The Seva Badan couducted by the Servants of India Society for 
the education of adult women finds an honourable mention in the report. 

Much credit ia due to Sir Qeorge Anderson, the Educational Adviser to the 
Government of India lor this fimeiaating record of five years’ educational progress 
in India. The review which is published in two volumes each ruouiog op to about 
50 
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In ipiln of tkcM hudiMps aome pragiwi wu made and Oa paaitfon aoucd^ 
ted for • farther advance at toon at finanelal 'eonditiont improve. The oattrandiofE 
featare of the period wat the eonotment in 1930 of the Benipil (Raral) Primary 
Edaoation Act, which providet for the ettablithment of Oittriot S^odl Boaidt M 
the eentral anthority for primary education in each dittriot, and afTofdt the 
machinery for the eventual development of free and oompultory primary edaeation 
thcooi^hoot the province. For iit financinfi; the tcheme dependt in the main ajm 
the impOBitton of a primary education cest, and it it a 'matter of regret that owing 
to the prevailing d^ pretaion it has not been found pottible to impote additional taxa- 
tion on the rural population. 

Another tign of the timra was the amendment of the Primary Education Art 
of 1919, empowering Government to authoriae muiiicipalitiea to enforce the eompul- 
tory attendance of girls on the same conditions as boys. 

The only other raucatioiiHl legislation wss the Dacca University Amendment Act, 
1928, one provision of which gave the £x«'cutive Council final and definite authority on 
matters affecting the emoluments of teacbera. 

While the Kurai Primary Education Act baa been placed on the Statute BmKi 
DO further progress has been made with the proposed Bills for the reorganisation 
of the Calcutta University and the establishment of a Board to control seeonda^ 
education. The time has come when the whole future educational policy should 
be carefully reviewed and the different grades of education— primary, secondary, 
vocational and University -co-ordinated into a single comprehensive system, so 
that the various educational agencies can apply tbsi energies in the most econo- 
mical and effective directions and that duplication aid waste of effort may be 
reduced to a minimum. 


Jo all directions and particularly in the sphere of priasary education, uniniatab 
able evidence is forthcoming that the quality of the work done and the results achieved 
do not repay the expenditure of money and effbrl. Better train^ and better paid 
teachers are essential. The inaistence by the Uiiiversity on provident fund provi- 
sion in high schools is a step in the right direction, but until the finspees of the 
schools improve, it must in many cases be of doubtful advantage, as it is to w 
feared that there are too many schools which can institute such a fund only at the 
expense of the teachers’ salaries. 

The period under review is notable for the far greater insistence laid on tM 
health and physical welfare of students and a Physical Director was appoints 
during the period to work out schemes of physical training and organise the acti- 
vities of the schools throughout the province. The scheme involves the establisbment 
of a physical training centre for the instruction of teachers, and it is boped tbrt 
the gradual replacement, at which the scheme aims, of the old type of drill and 
drawing roaster by graduate physical instructors will help to infuse new vigour into 
this important part of school life. . . u 

There has bwn a roost notable advance during the quinquennium in the numnor 
of members of the backward classes and Muhammadans receiving education. 

The increase of female scbolara during the last five years has biyn 81.6 per cent 
against 16 per cent, of boys while the profmrtion of expenditure on female education 
to the total expenditure on education has increased by 9 per cent only. 

The educational expenditure showed an increase of 25 lakhs only or o.3pcr cent 
during the five yqars and indeed in l9iJl-32 it was^ 21 lakhs less than in 1929-30. 

No further progress was made duriug the quinquennium in Ae reconstructiqn 
of the Calcutta University on the lines laid down by the Sadler Commission Jif 
the development of the Secondary Education Board. The^ outstanding x®® 

period, so far as Calcutta was concerned, was the appointinent of the University 
Organisation Committee. Their report formed the basis of i he financial settlement, 
which was eventually reached between Gnvernment and the University and 
on certain conditions assured the University of sn aonnal recurring grant 
3,60,00a This has enabled the University to balance its budget and to make iU 
plans for the future with some degree of stability. . .. n n u 

At Dacca the most important event was the completion of the palimulIsD Musiiui 
Hall, which was constructed at the cost of Goverument and which • 

residence for Bfoslem student. Reference has already been made to the Dacca 
Univertity Amendment Act of 1928. 

The resolution issued in 1928 commented upon the marM fall in ^ 
of BtadenU in tlw post-graduate classes of the Gslcntts Unifertlty. The number 
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teflfWMd Irm 969 in 1926-27 to 1,483 In 1929-30, bnt fell min to 1,144 in 1931-% 
tht daoveiM oorntpondinfl; to tlie period of eemioiiiie end political tronhlea 

Thera wae a grraMon ioereaee in the nnmber of women atndenUi in the poit- 
fiadnate eleaiee. 

Another eatielietory faatnre hM heen the growing realliation of the importanee 
of the extra-aoademio aetifiries which Unifereity life oifers ; greater attention is now 
paid to the physical welfafa and medical eaamlnatton of the stodents, and the 
faiioQs athletic aetifitles of the Unifereity have been co-ordinated jwider the 
anwices of the Oalcntta Unifcrsitf Athletic Olnb. 

No new college was opened during the period bnt 4 Anglo-Indian schools 
adopted the Uniferalty coarse, and there are now 33 first grade and 16 second 
grade or Intermediate Arts Oolleges of which 4 are tor women. Of these 12 are 
managed by Gofemment, 21 are aided and 16 nnaided. The total namber of stndents 
decreased nom tt,430 to 19,744. Nearly all the eolleges shared in this decrease ; 
bnt the Calcutta colleges natnrally suffered less than those in the mufaaaal. which 
were more immediately affected by the depreciation in agrienltoral prices. 

The decrense in the nnmber of studente Hfing in hostele from 5,802 to 3,780 
and the fall in the number of M3Bl«m students from 3131 to 2566 may be attri- 
buted to the same eanaea; the decrease in the nnmber of hostel boarders is a 
derelopmeni requiring careful attention as it means that more stadents are lifing 




The difficnUiea of the college authoritlee were increased when Goremment found 
iteelf compelled to enspend toe Imperial grant of Rs. 1,29.000 on which prirate 
oolleges had become accustomed to depend for the purchase and renewal of labora- 
tory and library equipment 

Increased rates of fees in all colleges appear to profide the only means of 
effhetiog a general improfement in college finances and in normal times would be 
completely Justifiable, but whether at the present time such increase would impose 
undue hanishipe and resolt in decreased roil strength, thus defeating the object in 
?iew. is a matter that requires consideration. 

The Moentage of passes in the Intermediate and Degree Esaralnations has again 
inereased. There has been s more general recognition of the fslue of games 
and physical exercise, and it is gratifying to learn that more intensire tutorial work 
is being done in some of the colleges. 

The number of high schools increased from 985 in 1926 27 to 1,076 in 1931-33 
and that of middle English schools from 1,616 to 1.815, whih rhe nomher of 
middle cernactilar scho'Ws fell from 74 to 51. The number of pno'l^ in- 
creased from 233.343 to 256,524 in high schools and from 142.684 to 177.103 in 
middle English schools, and it decreased from 4,803 to 3,980 in middle Vernacular 
schools. Most boys who pass through the high school are aiming at the Unirersity, but 
only 41 per cent, of those in the highest class sueceeded in passing the Matricula- 
tion daring 1931-32, while 63 per cent of those who passed that examination joined 
arts eolleges. The other function of the high school, to provide a sound all-round 
training complete in iuelf as the requisite preparation for life, tends to be oversha- 
dowed by toe obsession tost Matriculation is the only goal. 

In Bengal, nnlike other provinces, the very large majority of schools are private 
schools, sod of these private schools shout half receive no grant from public funds ; 
during the quinquennium under review more than fifty new unaided schools came 
into being. The existence of so many schools, over which little effective control can 
be exercised, must be regarded as one of the factors responsible for the low stand- 
ard of secondary education in the province. Another contribating cause is the 
amalt proportion of trained teachers ; only 19 per cent, of the toacher in seexindsry 
aebools were trained, and, in apite of a considerable increase during the quinquen- 
nium, there is, on the average, not even one trained graduate teseher per senool. 
The pay of the teachers in private schools is inanfficient to attract toe best tyne of 
men. and it it not strange that the teachiog shonld lack vigour and inapiratioo. 
Higoer fern would go far to remedy this and would lessen toe neoeesity for private 
tuitiOB. 

.VgBlIACITLAB AS MbDIVM 

Sinee 1980 the veroieularliaf been used as the medium of instruction and 
examination in nil elnaaa below class VI 1. The Univeraity has now decided defini^ 
7 in favour of its use as the medium of axamioation for toe Matriculatioo, and the 
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ngMkm /dving efitet to thU are now under the eontidertlion of Qofernroent. 
The fegolatioiM alio provide for the introduelion of vocational aabjActe aa compal- 
aory : ooe problem will ^ the co-ordination and reconciliation of vocational and 
general edneation. The introdooMon of elementary science as a eompnlaory anhjeet 
for the Matrienlation is another important departure provided in the rrgalationa. 

The total expenditure on aer^ondarv education, which amounted to B^. 1 ,07,37.075 
in 1036-27, rose in 19‘U >82 to Bs. 1,32 Ot 803 of whiifh about 18 per cent, eame 
from pablic aoarees, 67 per cent, from ftica and 15 per cent from other sources. 

The number of boy’s primary sehooU increased from 38187 to 43,718. the rate of 
increase being twice as rapid as in the nreviona quinquennium. The total number 
of papil4 rose from 1,398,942 to 1 682.375 The number of Mosi<?ms iu the primary 
sta^ inoreaaed by 2().4 per cent, in the period. 

The apread of primary education, however, ia not as satisfactory as the 6gures 
would imply : the waatag * waa very great and the number of those who read up to 
eiase IV was comparatively small : in fact according to the census dgures of 1921 
and 1931^ the percentage of literacy actnafly fell during that period. When, however, 
the conditions under which such education is earned on are realisiKl, it is hardly 
surprising that so little real advance has b'^en m ido. The village environment and 
public opinion generally are not such as to niconrage. edneation and there ia no 
immediate induc<*meiit to the attainment of litrraey. On an average there ia 1.5 
t^^acher to each primary school, so that any individual aitention is impossible even 
if the teachers arc willing to give it. Most, of the tcich^rH are ill paid and untrained 
and there are no counterbalancing amenities to attract them. 

It is indeed time that a systematic effort was made to remove the prevailing 
illiteracy, and it is hoped that it will be possibic before long to use the machinery 
provided by the Primary E lii'^ation Acjt for this purpose. 

There has been a remarkable expansion of primary education in Calentta where 
the Corporation has extended its sebeme of fre*; primary education and now has 146 
boys’ schools with 17,415 pupils. The totil number of primary schools was 229 with 
30.061 pupils. The expenditure rose from Rs. 3,17.262 to Rs. 11.44.075 and the 
Corporation has now received sanction to introduce a system of compulsory educa- 
tion in one ward. 

The number of girls’ schools increased by 19 per cent., and their enrolment by 
28 per cent., during the quinquennium. There were 770 girls in colleges in 1931-32 
against 364 in 1936,27 ; 106,55 in high schools against 300,050 in primary schools. 
The increase was again most pronounced in the college and high school stages. 
The progress still appears to be slow in comparison with that of boys and the 
wastage even greater. In the primary stage there are 3 girls to 10 boys, but the 
proportion falls to 1 to 24 in the middle stsge and 1 t i 30 in the high stage. The 
number of women in arts coll**ge8 in 1931-32 was 712 against 20.012 men ; only _ 41 
women were in medical schools and colleges and no more than 277 were undergoing 
training in normsl schools or training colleges. 

In spite of these 6gnres, however, there are indiesHons of a growing interest in 
the spread of women’s education and of gcnersl appreciation of its importance. 
Apart from ita direct effect upon education, the passing of the Ssrda Act may be 
regarded as symptomatic of the new attitude towards female education, and n very 
great increase in the demand for fncilities may be anticipated ; ihc problem hence- 
forth will be not so mneh to create the demand as to satisfy it. 

There are four colleges for women and in addition several men’s colleges ha^ 
classes for women students. The number of women candid ites, who passed 
University examinations, doubled itself at every stage. Eighty-eight secured the 
B. A. and 10 the BL A. degree. . . . , , u- 

The syllabus in girls’ schools has been revised to include snch subjects as 
music and domestic science, and games and drill have become popular I'jaturcs oi 
the curriculum, . . • 

In 1931-2^ there were .303,830 Moslem girls in public institutions forming 50 W 
cent, of the whole as against 54 per cent. 6vc years previously. The progress tw 
has been made has been mainly in the lowest, stages and only one in a hnndrM 
SMuirea literacy. There were 8 girls in coHo^ms, 92 in the high stage and 225 in 
the middle stage. The Sakhawat Memorial Girls’ School was raised to the status of 
n high school. , . , , - • 

The establishment of more Government girls* school and of a women s training 
cottage, to. which reference is made elsewhere, has been held np by want of funds, 
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bttft the demand for each faoiJUiea will eompel an earlj eolvcfam of tlmo |iiobleaui» 
and It is still not too late to organise the whole seheme of women’s edneaiion on a 
systematic and comprehensive baaia. 

The total expenditure on girls’ institutions rose from Bs. 22,07,483 in 1236-27 to 
Bb. 2933 jOOO in 19:U-a2, 57 per cent of this came from pnbiie foods. 

The number of Mohammadan pnpits rose from 1.139.949 to 1,437,655^ L e .9 by 16 
per cent. They now provide 51.6 per cent., of the total number of pupils. Although 
the wastage is much greater among Muhammadan pupils, the perceptible increase 
in their proportions in the high and middle stages indicates that the commnoity is 
realining the value of higher education and it is perhaps signiheant that 1.455 
Muhammadans (or 12.8 per cent., of the total nnmber of suceessful eandidatea) 
passed the Matriculation Examination. in 1931 as against 817 (or ]0 l 5 per cent) In 
1927. The number of maktabs increased by 5.108 and their roll strength by 231,067 
during the quinquennium. The numbers attending high and junior madrasahs were 
5,004 and 51,852 in 1931-32 against 4,204 and 44.475 in 1926-27. 

The most noteworthy events during the period were the completion of the 
Mnslira Hall in the Dacca University in 1931, the raising of the Sakhawat Memorial 
School to the status of a high school and the appointmeot in 1931 of the Moslem 
Education Advisory Committee. The Muslim Hall was eonstrueted at the coat of 
Government to provide a residential hall for Moslem atudents : the Bakhawat 
Memorial Girls’ School, Calcutta is the first and only Mnslim Girls’ High School in 
the province : the M oslem Education Advisory Committee was appointed to adviae 
on the right lines of development for Muhammadan edaeation and much beoeflt is 
expected to result from its recommendations. 


Government Report on Public Inatruction in Bengal 1932-33 

‘^The year 1932-33 witnessed slow but steady work by the Department of Edaea- 
tion in the direction of the spread of education. The advance in the namber of 
schools and pupils showed that the wave of political unrest had spent its loroe, at 
least outwardly and educational affairs were adjnsting themselves to mote normal 
conditions,” stated the Govern meut report on Public lustruction in Bengal tor the 
year 1932-33. 

The acute financial and economic depression through which the ooaotry was 
passing prevented the introduction of the full scheme of Beitgal (Bnral) Primary 
Educaiion Act. 1930, but the District Boards of Mymensingh^ Chittagong, Pabaa. 
Dinajpur, Noakhali. Birbbnin and Bogra agreed to participate in the optional 
BcbemG worked out by Dr. \V. A. Jenkins. 

The scheme for the introduction of free and compnlsory primary education in 
Ward No. IX of Calcutta without levying any education cesa and wiihout receiving 
any subsidy from provincial revenues which was prepared by the Corporation was 
sanctioned by Govern meot and will come into operaiion shortly. 

In modification of rule 4 of the rales for the award of free-atadentships to pupils 
of the backward classes who used to enjoy free places up to 5 per cent., of their own 
enrolmenr, they are now allowed such concessions up to 15 per cent., of the 
enrolment. 

Many secondary schools started agricultural classes while some middle Eoglish 
schools extended the course above the middle stage with departmental sanction and 
aid. As a measure of retrenchment the grants to secondary schools and oollqges had 
to be reduced. 

A general cut ranging from 10 per cent, to 15 per cent, from the salaries of 
Goverumeiit servants holding permanent and officiating appointments respectively 
above a prescribed minimum was in operation. 

Deputation of Government servants to the Training Ooll^ea was stopped. 

Twenty-five posts of Sub-divisional Inspectors of Schools were rq>iaM by Snb- 
lospectorshipa of Schools 

Towards the end of the year the Parliamentary White Paw oontainiog prop^ 
sals of His Majesty's Government on coiutitutionai reforms in India waa pnbiislm 
The proposals in many respects are far-rcaching. As one of the proposals was tM 
iptmductiOD of an educational qualification for franchise, the whole question of the 
location of the massee has assumed great importtnoe. 
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The vog nm made Ip education in Bengal dnring the year can be meaanred by 
the lollowiog tablea which gife comparatife figures for 1038-33 and the preceding 
year- 


Recognised 

Unrecognised 


i 931-3« i93a-33 

Number of institutions 
67406 68,773 

«»63o 1,554 


Total 


In recognised institutions 
In unrecognised institutions 

Total 


Male 

Female 


69*036 

70,327 

Number of pupils 

2,720.061 

2,797.387 

63.164 

65,704 

2.783, **5 

2,863,091 

Number of pupils by sex 

2,223,513 

*.* 55 . 55 * 

559 . 7 I 2 

607.539 


Total 


2,783,225 2,863.091 


The following table girea comparatire figures for the various kinds of institutions 
classed as ‘‘recognised” ( recognised, that is, either by the University of Calcutta 
the Board of Intermediate and Secondary Education or by the Department of Public 
Initruction ) : 


Becoguised institutions— 


1931-32 

68 


1932-33 

70 

1,186 

*,935 

62.7:9 

2,863 


Colleges 

High schools 1,157 

Middle schools i, 9 ^ 

Primary schools 61,162 

Special schools 3,050 

The source from which these iDStitutions draw their support is noted below 

1931-32 1932-33 

Maintained by Government 322 322 

Maintained by district boards 4^204 4,230 

Maintained by municipalities 357 365 

Aided from public funds 52,?95 53*666 

Unaided 10,128 16,190 

There was a decrease in the total expenditure on public instruetiou in the Presi- 
dency compared with the previous years 

1931-32 1932-33 

Expenditure on public instruction from— Rs. Rs. 

Provincial revenues 1,44,46.851 ii 35 - 2(433 

District board funds 16,48,662 17,09,215 

Municipal Funds 15,04,943 I 5 i 57 «*<’* 

Fees 1*80,02,579 1,82,65,177 

Other private sources 66,84,001 66,9^*625 

Total 4.22,87,036 4 ,i 7 , 5 «. 55 * 

The work of the various missionary societies— both Indian and uon-Indian— and 
other organisatioDS also deserve special mention for their whole-hearted endetvourii 
especially for the spread d education among women and the members of backward 
eommuDitiei. 

UuiVEBBITY AND COLLEGE EDUCATION 

Tbs ioUowiug comparative table shows the number of studmts (both pwt- 
gruduatu and undergraduate) reading in the Uaiversity of Oaleutta during the last 
« yens— 
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*93*-3 


as6 

89 

26 


193S-33 

89« 

*47 


108 

5* 


ImVLX, claitet 
la M. Sc ciaiMf 
TInder-gtmdiuue itudeat (ta Com- 
awrce cUmet) 

Women etudems 

It if miifyiofs to note that the namher of womea etadentf doubled itedf in 
eoaiae of the jeer.* 

The number of stadents beltmidog to the 3 faeoltiei of Arte. Science and Law 
at the Daoea UoWeieHy declined ilightly from 710 to 716 (inelnding 28 leaeareh 
ttodentf and 84 women etadents). Beeides thia number there were 35 
•tadenta reading in the B« Oom. claaaea. It it reported there waa a marked deereaae 
in the number of Law etudeota of Dacca Uaiveraity. It is not likely that there 
win be apnreciable improvement in the number of atudenta while the pieaent acute 
eoonomte diatreaa contiauea. 


Colleges 

The total number of aria oollcsm rose during the year from 49 to 51, of which 45 
were for men and 6 for women, ihe enrolment of arts colleges increased from 19.744 
to 20JM* The total cost of maintaining arts colleges fell in the year under report 
from Rs. 35;^9,60i to Rs. 34,67254. 

Of the 45 arts colitfges for men 10 were, aa previously, maintained by the Oovern- 
ment, and the rest were maosged by private associations and in many cases with 
grants reemved from Government. 

A sum of Rs. 19,93,30 was distributed by the department in (he year under 
report in giving grants to private colleges ; on account of financial stringency, 
however, tue distribution of the grant of Rs. 129.000 which is given on the recom- 
mendstiun of the Calcutta University to non-Ooveroment colleges for the improve- 
ment of libraries, laboratories and gymnasia was not made. For the same reason, 
the maintenance grants of private colleges were reduced by 10 per cent. 

The number of Government colleges was 10 aa before : theae colleges registered 
3205 aiudents on Slat March 1933 aa compared with 3245 on the corresponding 
date of 1932. The maintenance of these colleges cost Government Rs. 13,36,032 in 
the year under review of which Rs. 9,16,984 was provided from provincial revenues ; 
ao that the average snoual cost of educating a student was Rs. 417, of which 
Rs. 286 was met from proviociai revenues. 


Segondaby Education 


The following table gives comparative figures for all secondary schools in ths 
province for the years 1931-32 and 1932-33 
Numbtf of schools 


High 

Middle English 
Middle Vernacular 

{lumber of pupils ,, . 

Cost of maintenance Rs. i49t09i77o.i48,So,iS9 

The average annual coat of edueatiug a pupil 10 a seonodary school in 1932-33 
was Ra. 32-6-0 and that of maintaining a school Rs. 47,762. 


*93a-33 

1,186 

ifiJS 

62 

456.175 


I93*'3* 

X .157 

1.904 

62 

451.67a 


Schools and Pupils 


The total onmber of seconds^ schools for Indian boys fell during the year 
under review from 2,975 to 2966. High schools iucreuM from 1B76 to 1,103, 
while middle English schools declined from 1,845 to 1,809. ' Middle Vernacular 
■chiMls on (lie other hand remained atationary at 54. Pupils reading in high schools 
rose by 7,560, while middle English and middle Vernacular schools reported * loss 
of ZflSJ and 198 pnpUa leapeeUvely. 


Expenditubb 

Ibe total direct expenditure on secondary sehoola ior Indian boys amounted 
during the year under . review to Re. 122,96,193 aa tmmpared with Ra. 122,01208 
In the ptevKKii year. Of the total ^pe^itnee Ra. 20,46296 came from public 
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fandt Mid Jto. 1,02.49,297 from privoto ooiireei •giinit Bs* 21.73,136 Mid Bi, 100, 
29,653 mpeotifely in (he prcvioas ymr. Bedueiiou of the allotmente tor depart- 
meotel p;reiits-iii-aid by 10 per oen(. owing to fioaocial atringeoey and inaotlity 
of Bome of the district boards to pay granta-in-aid to middle sohoola regalarlv 
througlmt year are reapontible for the decrease io ezpenditnce fioai jMiblio 
tonds. High English aehoola coat Ba. 94A6.3I0 and middle Eogliah schools 17, 
^136, against Ra. 92.77,423 and Ra. 28.6b,776 respeotWdy in the prefions year. 
The oost of maintaining middle Vernacular schools decreased from Bs, 55l09 to 
* measure of economy the grants-in-ald allotment was reduced by lU per 
cent The managers of some schools had in their torn to reduce the salaries *02 
teachers and to snspend other necessary items of expenditure. 

Experiments in Education 

There was nothing in the year under report which deserves special menttoiL An 
experiment on merit method has been adopted ki class VIII of the Jamalpur 
Qovernment High School. The aim of the method is to infuse a spirit of competi- 
tion in the boys and bring the backward boys up to the mark by gradually ronaing a 
willing activity in them. The result it not yet known. The new method of teaebmg 
Eoglish as devised by Dr. West following the alternative ayllabuB of studies in 
seooudary sehools was introduced in some of the high and middle aehoola in the 
Bijahahi Division. The method is still in its experimental stage. The prpjeot 
method which was in operation in Rhimpore Sonthal High School in the dietriet of 
Mldnapore did not bring in very good results and apparently has been given up. 

The condition of secondary schools particularly of those in rural aieaa eontinnes 
to be nueatisfactory. In many cases the salary of teachers has fallen into arreara. 
The problems whioh face secondary education to-day are chiefly those of control, 
onrrienlnm and finance. At present the schools are under a dual control and the 
sooner it is unified the better for the schools. The ourricnlam also needs revision so 
that It may be of more practical utility to boys. Thirdly, sufficient funds, without 
which no improvement is possible, are urgently required. There is not the slightest 
doubt, however, that there are many secondary schools of very indifferent qaality 
and that there ie ample room for amalgamatloa of some of the sehoola which might 
lead to greater efficiency in the remaining achools. 

Primary Education 

During the year 1932-1933 the total nnmber of primary schools for boys and girlo 
in the Presidency rose from 61,162 to 62,719 or by 2.5 per cent. Popila attending 
primary schools of all types also increased from 2,116,278 in 1931-1932. 
3,193,130 in 1932-1933 or by 3.6 per cent. The total oost of maintaioing primary 
achools amounted in the year under review to Bs. 31,81,709 as compared with Bs. 
81.C6,541 in (he preceding year. The average annual cost of running a primary 
school was Bs. 1,344 ; the cost of educating a pupil was Bs. 3.S. ^ ^ ^ . 

Primary schools for Indian boys rose from 43,718 in 1931-1932 to 44,633 in 
1933-1934, the increase being shared by all the divisions except Ohituigoog. 

On the Slst March 1933, there were in Calcutta 483 primal schools for Indian 
boya attended by ^,0l7 pupils as compared with 477 aebooia having 37,852 pupils 
in (he previous year. Of these pupils 24,507 were Hindus and 13,113 were Muha* 
mmadana, the rest being of other oommuoittea. Boya reading in primary schools 
and in the primary department of secondary achools together namibered 51,020 on 
Slst Mar^ 1933, against 49,396 on the corresponding date of (he previous yw. 
The totid cost of maintaining the primaiy schools in Caleu^ amonntM to Bo. 
7,27,^ as compared with Bs. 6,82,278 in the year pweedioa Of the total expen- 
diture Be. 641 ,^ was met from publio funds and Bs. 1,15,990 came from prtvato 
Bouroes. The Corporation free prima^ sehoola for boys whioh are included In the 
above tores rose in number from 146 to 147, , - . . ^ « 

The Oorporatioa of Calcutta have prepared a idieme for the ipMuefoon of 
free oompuuocy primary education in Ww No. IX of the city wiii^t levying 
sny edneatlon oesa and withont any subsidy from proving revenues. The eoheme 
wsB — ee tioned by Qoferument in January 19 m and will come into operatioii 
shortly. 

Night Schools 

OaflieSUtlltteh 1933 the Pwddeoej lijd UW ni^ iAnoU wWi 
Mdiait in thm. Hm night Mhooto wUeb nranl^ Mndh Iht iomt pmuf 

00 
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oomt, m bald in Ibe efeniog lor nbont two bonn daily and aia attandad moail j 
by adnlti wbo an nnaUe to attand day olaaaea owing to thair ooenpationa. 

Law OoLLMEa asd diABan 

Faeilitiea for tha atn^ of Law were profided, u in preriona years, by tba 
Uniteraity Law OoHage, Oalcntta and the Law O^Mrtinenta of tha Bipon Ooilage, 
ang the Uniferaity of Dacca. Tha nnmber of atndanta reading in the three 
invtitntiona fell from 2,527 to 2,334. Of the total enrolment 1,945 wen 
Hindna and 368 wen Muhammadana ; the reat belonged to other commnnitiaa. 
The total coat of maintaining tha Uoiferalty Law Oollege and the Law Department 
of Bipon Gtollege amonnted in the year under npott to Ra. 2,21,160 aa compared 
with Ba. 2,7^060 in tha prefiona year. Of the 1,460 atndenta who appeaiM in 
Final B L. Examination from the three inatitntiona 726 were aucoeaafnL 

Adfanced medical ednotion was provided, aa before, by 3 inatitutiona in the 
Preaideney. via., the Oalcntta Medical Oolite, the Carmichael Medical College, 
Belgachia and the school of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene. The three institutions 
tomther had 1,331 students (including 17 women) on Slat March 1933, as minst 
1,318 students (including 15 women) on the corresponding date of 11^. Of the 
total roll strengui 1,182 were Hindus, 85 were Muhammadans and 64 were of other 
creeds. The upkeep of the 3 inatitntiona cost Be. 8,81,311 during the year under 
report as compared with Bs. 9^,723 in the previous year. In the Final Examine* 
tion of the three institutions 1/8 students passed out of 515 that appeared. Prac- 
tical hygiene work of D. P. H. students is now being done in the All-India Institute 
of Public Health and Hygiene, which was offiicially opened at the end of 1932. 

As in the pervious year there were 9 recognised medical schools in the Presidency 
attended by 2,387 students (including 30 women) as compared with 2,418 students 
(including 26 women). Of the total enrolment 2,104 were Hindus and 241 were 
Muhammadans, the rest being of other creeds. The cost of maintaining medical 
schools amounted in the year under report to Bs. 5,51,871 as against Bs. 4,91,355 
in the preceding year. The Medical schools presented altogether 959 students at 
the Final Examination, of whom 496 were declared to have passed. 

On the Slst March 1933 the Bengal Engineering College, Sibpur, reported an 
enrolment of 289 pupils (viz, 167 in the Civil EDgineering classes, 74 in the 
Mechanical and Electrical Ewneering elasses and 47 in the Industrial 
classes) as compared with 307 in the previous year. Of these students 
239 were Hindus, 39 were Muhanamadans and 10 were Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians. The cost of maintaining the college amounted in the year under review 
to Bs. 3,60,495, of which Bs. 2,96,058 was borne by provincial revenues ; the corres- 
ponding amounts in the previous year were Bs. 3,98,599 and Bs. 3,39,310 respect- 
ively. The average annual cost per student worked out at Bs. l,234, of which 
Bs. 1,014 was met from provincial revenues. 

On the 31st March 1963 there were 5 art schools in the province as previously, 
the chief of which was the Qovernment School of Art, Calcutta. Of the four other 
schools, 3 were in receipt of aid from public funds. The Government School of Art 
had 254 students in the various departments as against 237 in the previous year. 
Of these students 236 were Hindus and 8 were Muhammadans, the rest being of 
other creeds. The cost of maintenance amounted in the year under re^rt to 
Ba. 42,625, of which Bs. 30^197 was borne by Government ; the corresponding 
amounts in the previons year were Bs. 44,880 and Bs, 33,400 respectively. Of the 
23 students, who appeared in the Final Bmmlnation 22 were successful. On finan- 
cial grounds the Commercial Art Section attached to tha school has been allowed 
to oontinne on a temporary basis ; the Principal considers that the students Joining 
this section have a very bright future. 

The number of music schools in the Presidency rose from 8 to 10 during the 
year under report of which 6 received 504 pupils oo 31st March 1933 as compared 
with 900 on the oorrespouding date of 1932. The increase in numbers is due to .the 
iimt that the Oslontta Bohool of Mnaio was not shown under this head in previous 
years. 

Eduoatxow OP IwoiAH Qxxlb A Women 

At the dote of the year 193M8 there were in Bengal 18^ educational 
tutlona of ail grades and* types te ludisE girls having a total snroimeut M 
907 pupils; tbs osciispoBdiai nambiis In tbs ^cflons yssr wscs 17^ 
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MiM mpeeUfd^ Thai the number of eohoole 
girls dnnoff the period under report is ts follows 
OhM of institutions 
Arts colleges 
Professional colleges 
Secondary and Primary schools 
Special schools 
UiireoogniBed schools 


meant lor Indian bofs and 

Boys Girls 

1JSS5 1 

844 

3,51,229 66,459 

9,422 478 

6,390 1,382 

ToU1...3,€8,950 63.780 

March 1033, there were in Bengal 1A54 unrecognised schools with 
65,704 piyiils compared with 1,630 schools attended by 63!l64 scholars on the 
corresponding date of the previous year. These schools do not adopt any of the 
course of studies prescribed by the University of Oaloutta, the Board of Beeondary 
Eduoation, Dacca, or the department. 

The up-keep of the hostel reserved for the Nizamat boys costs Government Ba. 
5.440 during the year. 

The figures quoted below show the number of boys and girls belonging to back- 
ward communities that were under instruction in the various grades of institutions 
in the Presidency on the 31st March 1933, and will give some idea of what pro- 
girls increased by 640 and that of pupils attending them by 35.457 daring the 
year under review. Girls reading in girls’ schools together with those who wetu 
under instruction in boys’ schools numbered 6,02.361 on 31st March 1^3. Of 
this total 8,56.097 were Blndus and 3,35.105 were Muhammadans ; the test were 
of other communities. Altogether 8.633 boys were attending girls’ schools during 
the year. 

There were as previously 2 Inspectresses and 12 Asst. Inspectresses of Girls’ 
Schools in the Presidency ; these officers .were distributed equally between East aod 
West Bengal. 

There is no spedal institution in Bengal for the education of the sons m 
wards of chiefs and nobles, but in the Nawab Bihadur^s Institution at Murshida- 
bad there are special arraugemonts for teaching the boys of the Nizimat ffimily. 
These boys reside in a separate hostel uoder the enpervision of the Head Master 
who is assisted oy au Ataliq. The number of Nizamat boys under iustrnctioa on 
Slat March 1933 was 26 against 24 in the previous year. 


Edncatm ii United PhniiKes 1932^ 


“The number of educational iostitutioDS has decreased by 480 moiUy under 
bead, district board, namely, village school. However, there »» total inermae in 
the number of pupils under instruction amounting to 17.220 . Xm above obaerva^ 
tion was made by the director of pnbtie instruction in we geimral report on pnblie 
instruction in the United Provinces for the year ending Mum 31, 1933, issued from 
Lucknow in February 1634. , u * xu 

These village schools were closed as a measure of economy but tim edneationu 
effect is probably small as the schools closed were mostly redundant uneoonomio 
schools with an enrolment under twenty much of which was poMimy nctitioi» 

An increase of 1,837 and 1,809 in boys primary and SMOndary mbools 
were recorded while students studying in university showed a deereaM of 271 aufi 
increase of 8,479 was noted in girls’ schools. _ . , j. , 

There was also an increase of roughly 6,000 girls raffing in 
these were counts under boys education. The Mlanoe of the inwease 
oriental institatioDB. training schools aod other epwial schoola. I^t veutbera wm 
a total decrease of 3,760 in the numbers under instruetton so thrt rt uat 

the fall in number has now been arrested. Yrt this is ehicfly doe to the lorn 
in the number of girls under instruction which mciesse 
•odden spurt in the rate of ineresse in the number of fprls under 


taoMy aOOa 
derlnstcootioB 


The 
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^ apliinad hj the grater ioterat eow taken, the speoiel efforte of Gofimmeot to 
apd the moD^, the inereMe in the namber of teaebere arnlable and the rapid 
ebiwge in pobiic opinion. 

Ibe expeoditare has oatnrally deereaeed, meet narkedlj expeoditare from Go?- 
eromeot Inoda owing to the retrenchment ent in salanee and other eeonomiea. 

The eorreeponding percentages to total last year were Ooxernment foods 56b 
distoiot board inods 9.5, manictiml board 3.9, fees 17.3. other sources 13.3. 

Out of the 86 mnnioipalittes in the province 36 have introdnoed eompol- 
SMT primary ^ ednostion. in whole or part of their area. Oompoision wu 
withdrawn from Farrukhabad as the hoard could not proceed with the 
■eheme. Lucknow is the largest municipality. Compulsion has been 
applied to five wards ont of eight In 1929. &d organisation, bad attend- 
ance and bad teaching to use the words of the director <n public ins- 
tmotion, are stated to be the reasons for the pr^igious figure of 50 per 
cent of boys who have stagnated in their infant classes for over a year, 
while in many eases, it is stated there are boys who have lingered hra- 
for over three and even five years. This deplorable state of things is said to be due 
to the board V complete antagonism to the department in the past when it was under 
ra influence of Congress politicians’. There has been very tittle honest work and no 
disciplinary inflnence for the most of the teachers were too closely bound up with 
local polities’. ^ Of late however there have been tendencies towards improvement. 
The huiUings in which schools are held are all insufficient ; only nine out 39 schools 
are Imld in hoard buildings. Of other large municipalities Cawnpore has compul- 
sion In four wards and 7,224 boys of compulsory age are under instructions. The 
resnits to date are disappointing. Oomputsion in municipalities is easy to enforce 
owing to the ease with which a census may be taken and the compact nature of the 
area, but progress has been slow. 

Altogether the scheme is in force in 24 districts ; Farrukabad district alone 
having to abandon the scheme due to financial difficulties. The inspector of Maho- 
mran schools considers that compulsory education has been more of a success where 
It had been operated by district boards than in a municipal area’. 


Edocation in Bombay 1932-33 

’’The Government are pleased to note that discipline is on the whole satisfactory 
that school and college authorities were alive to their duties and responsibilities and 
dealt with occasional cases of insubordination with tact and firmness”, stated the 
Government resolution, issued from Bombay in March 1934, reviewing the annual 
report of Public Instruction in Bombay Presidency for 1932-33. 

Beferring to the University Education, the Government note with satisfaction 
that the University has taken steps for orating a department lor post-graduate 
education in technology. Despite the economic depression, it is> notewomy that 
the demand for bigaer edncatloo is inorasiDg as is clear from the increase of 
University stndents by 758 daring the year under review. 

Of the total expenditnre on Secondary Edocation, 23 pec cent was met from 
provincial funds. As regards primary education, which shows a dedine, Oovm* 
ment regret that grants bad to be cuctatied owing to financial atringenoy. The 
total number of primary schools decreased by 133 and tho number of pnpus 
receiving primary eaucstion by 3,449. The Government point out that this ent in 
the grants to pnmary seboois has been partially restored during the enrrent finsn- 
eiui year. 

Touehiog on female eduoatta, the resolution sayi the progress is ve^ 
glog. The numbw of pupils from backward claases uiowed a decline of 7,411 
wImAi is attributed to eeouomie iMtors, namely, poverty of the backward ebbi|J|f9 
and trade depression * resultiug from low prices for sgriouUnral produce. W 
resolntiob, however, mentions that special faoilitiea have been provided by w 
Government for the anoouragemeut of education of backward classes. 



ia>rOATK>N IN OTHER PBOV1KOE8 W 

OoadlidiBK tha GofOBmcat note with MttafaeUoa that, da^ila « bU of 17 and 
hidf lahha in tha adncation azpanditnie, owing to Snanoial atriaganM, Oa aalbaA to 
edoeation in tha PtaaidaDey waa eomparatiTal; amail dniing tha yaoc nndar nriaw. 


EDQC&TiON IN MADRAS 19S243 

Bet^iewine ^ Anunal report of the Director of Pablio Inttraetion, Madne lor 
the year 19^-33 the Gorernmeot passed the fOIlowinfr order Id March 1934a 

The year 1932>33 was a result of the prevatlioK fiosneial .striogengri marked by 
retrenchment ID yarioita directions. With a view to effect eoonomuta the three 
commercial institutions and the School of Eng^neeriofc VtasgMNitamg under the 
manairement of Oovwnment were abolished ; and some courses oi study in certain 
Arts Colley were discontinued followed by a eorrespoodina reduction in the 
number otjrazetted posts. Stipends mnted to teachers underfemng training in the 
L. T., B. £d., and Secondary training classes were abolished, and Uie rates for 
elementary-grade teachers were reduced whilst, on the other hand, in order to 
augment receipts, tuition fees in Oorernment Colleges were raised and a system of 
lerying rwistratioo fees from pupils payable on admission was introduced. 

In the field of University and Collegiate Education there is little of note to 
record ezcept the rapid progress made in the building of the University College of 
Arts and the Jeypore Vikramadeo College of Science and Technology of the Andhra 
University, Waltsir. 

As compared with the year 1931-32, there was a fall in the number of reocm- 
nised elementary schools for boys and in their strength. In the review lor the 
quinquennium ending 1931-33 the Government observed that local bodies were slow 
in formnlsting schemes in accordance with Mr. Champion’s proposals for the eoo- 
soUdation and concentration of elementary schools and the question how to give 
more r^id effect to the recommendations in this report was under the conslderanon 
of the Government during the year. Since the close of the year under review, 
Government have accepted the suggestion of the Director of Public Ins^netion mX 
sehemes lor the conoentration ana amalgamation of elementary schools should in the 
first place be drawn up in the districts by the officers of the Department 

As a result of a departmental investtgation into the working of night lebras 
and other part-time schools very many of these schools were closed down during 

^e Government note with satisfaction that in spite of a decrease in tlm numjmr 
of institutions intended for girls the number of girls in all stages of instruotiou 
including those studying in wys’ schools showed an appreciable inerem. 

Notwithstanding the decrease in the number of institutions ' chiefly intended for 
Mahomedans, their strength showed a slight increase. Since the close of ttoyow, 
orders have been passra on certain ox the recommendations contained m the 
Mahomedan Education Committee’s Report. , , 

There waa an appreciable fall both in the number of public ustitnttas mainly 
intended for the Depressed Classes and in their strength, as also in m Uw 
numbmr of pupils of these classes studying in schools not specially inteudM wr 
them. This is probably attributable to the fact that while separate schc^ for 
Depressed Classes are being gradually abolished, the pupils formerly iwing in 
these schools have not yet round their way in any large numbers into the genWM 
village schools. The Director of Public Instruction baa been ,aakra to eaamine tte 
eauses loo the poor attendance of pupils of these classes in the general schools 
and suggest measures for removing them. .... 

^ Not^hstanding the retrenchment referred to above, the 

Department during the year under review was satisfactory and the Gqvernment 

congratulate the Director and the officers subordinate to him on their work. 


Education in the Punjab 1932 ^ 

Ike annual leport on tha working of the ^nea^n Deiwibmt to 
tor the /ear endug the Diet Matd^ iDffl. i*ned in FArmar, I Wf Jjto to 
•Pite Or udusuM economic depression the department has made steady progress in 
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cerUiio •pbara of iti aoUiifitiflt. Althonicb the total niimber xd ioititotioiia of all 
kioda had decreaaed, it waa doe to the olodog doirji of a nninber of ineffieieBt and 
waatefnl primary and adult adioola and to a oeomae in the nsmber of " nnioeogniaed 
seboola for girla. 

The problem of rural education haa been enf^aging the attention of the depart- 
mmt for a number of years and it is hoped that the new point of view from which 
this problem is being tackled by making education ai organic part of the life io 
the villages will* produce more eulin^teoed; more effiicient and more contented 
villsgers. 

Mpite many adverse circumssnccs, the areas under compulsory ednestion have 
inereasra by 95 and it is necessary that an intensive propaganda be lannched to 
create strong public opioioo in favour of the enforcement ox compulsion. 

During the year under review a great number of students of Vemacnlar Middle 
Sdiools with farms have begun to settle down on the land and have started agrienl- 
tnre on modern methods with satisfactory financial results. This indeed promises 
to offer a partial solution of unemployment among the rural population. 

Although the figures for girl students still compare unfavourably with those for 
boys, fvmtle education haa made considerable progress and there has been a notable 
increase to the number of girls under instruction. Notable among institutions for girls 
opened during the year is the Stratford College for Women, Amritsar. It is hoped 
that this will meet the increased demand for collegiate education among girls to 
some extent. 


The Piayas Mahila Vidyapitha CoDVOcatien 

The annual convocation of the Prayag Mahila Vidyapitha (Allahabad Women’s 
University) was held on the 20tb. January 1934 in the Vidyapitha Hall, Allahabad. 
Dr. Kaihh Naih Katju (chancellor) presided and conferred degrees. 

Pandit Jawdkarlal Nehru, who waa to address the Vidyapitha graduates on the 
occssiou of the convocation, was unable to be persent as he could not return from 
Cklcntts. Uis address was, therefore, read to the convocation bjf Babu Sangam Lai 
Agarwala, vice-president of the Vidyapitha. In the course of his address Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru said 

Many years ago— so much has happened during recent years that I have almost 
lost the exact count of time and even a few years seem long ago— 1 had the honour 
of laying the foundation stone of the hall of the Mahila Vidyapitha. Since then I have 
been engrossed in the dust and tumble of politics and direct action, and the straggle for 
India’s freedom has filled ray mind. I have lost touch with the Mahila Vidyapitha. 
During the last four months that 1 have been in the wider world outside the prison 
walls many a call has come to me and I have been invited to participate in a variety 
of public activities. I have not listened to these calls and have kept away from these 
activities, for my ears were open to only one call and all my energy was diiected 
to one end. That call was the call of India, our unhappy and long-oppressed 
motherland, and especially of our suffering masses, and (hat end was the complete 
freedom of the Indian people. . j 

1 have refused therefore to be drawn away from the main issue to other and 
minor activities, important as some of these were in their own limited spheres. 
But when Shri Sangam Lai came to me and pressed me to address the convocation 
of the Mahila Vidyapitha, I found it difficult to resist bis appeal. For, behind 
that appeal, I saw the girls and young women of India on the threshold of hic 
trying to free themselves from an age long bondage and peeping into the future 
with diffidouce and yet, as youth will, witn the eyes of hope. 

I agreed, therefore, provisioualiy and diffidently for I was not sure if a more 
argent call would not eall roe elsewhere. And now I find that urgent call has 
come from the sorely- afflicted province of Bingal and I must go there and I may 
not be back io time for the oon vocation of the Mahila Vidyapitha. I rogret this 
and all I can do is to leave this message behind. 
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If our ttftlkm It to rite, bow etn it do so if half the nation, if our womenkind,'lag 
behind tad remain iftoorant and uneducated? How can our children grow up 
into telf-reUant and ^oient citizens of India if their mothers are not themselvet 
tell-reUtnt and efficient ? Onr history tells ub .of many wise women tod many 
that wen true and brave even unto death. We treasure their examples and are 
iatpiied by them and yet we know that the lot of women in India and elsewhere 
hat been an ttnhuny one. Our civilisation, our customs, our lawt have, all been 
made by man and he hat taken good care to keep himself in a superior position 
and to tnat woman at a raattd aud a plaything to be exploited for nit own 
advantage and amnaement. Under this continuous pressure woman hat been un« 
able to now and to develop her capacities to her fullest and then mat hat blamed 
her lor her baekwardneaa. 


many an taherited enatom that enchains us and drags us down. And above all 
the women u well at the men of India have to fight and overcome an imperialism 
that preventa all growth. Men and women, like plants and flowers, can only grow 
in the sunlight and fresh air of freedom; they wilt and stunt themselves in ^e 
dark shadow and tuffoeatiog atmosphere of alien domination. 

For all of na, therefore, the first problem that presents itself is how to free India 
and remove the many burdens of the Indian masses. But the women ol India have 
an additional task and that it to free themselves from the tyranny of man-made 
enstoma and law. They will have to carry on this second struggle by tbemselvea 
for man it not likely to help them. 

Many of the girls and young women present at the cosivocatlon will have finished 
(heir conrsea, tamm their degrees, and prepared themselves for activities in a larger 
sphere. What ideals will they carry with them to this wider world, what inner urge 
will fashion them and govern their actions ? Many of them, I am afraid, will relapse 
into the humdrum day to day activities of the ' household and seldom think of id^s 
or other obligations : many will think only of earning a livelihood. Both these are 
no doubt necessary out if this is all that the Mahila Vidyapitba has taught its 
students, it haa failed of ite purpose. For a university ^t wishes to justify itself 
must traio and send out into the world kuight-errants in the cause of truth and 
freedom and jnetice, who will battle fearlessly against oppression and evil. I hope 
tbexe are tome such amongst you, some who prefer to climb the mountains, facing 
risk and danger, to remaiuiog in the misty and unhealthy valleys below. 

But our universities do not encourage the climbing of mountains ] they prefer 
the safety of the lowlands and valleys. They do not cnconrage initiative and free- 
dom ; iiCs true children of onr foreign rulers, they prefer the rule of authority and 
• diieiplioe imposed from above. Is it any wonder that their products are disappoin- 
tingand ioeflheciva and stunted, and misfit in this changing world of ours ? 

There have been many critics of our universities and most of iLeir criticismt arc 
iustified. Indeed hardly any one has a good word for the Indian universities. Bat 
even the critics hsvo looked upon the university as an upper class organ of educa- 
tion. It does not touch the masses. Education to be real and national must have 
roots in the soil and reach down to the masses. Some of you who go out ol the 
Vidyapitba and help in the education of others must bear this in mind and work 
lor a change. , 

It is some times said, and I believe the Vidyapitba itself lays stress on this 
that women’s education should be something apart from that of man s. It should 


train to for honsehold £ities and for the widely practised profession of marriage. 
I am afraid I am unable to agree to this limited and one-sidra view of womens 


eduestion. I am convinced that women should be given the best of education in 
cvew department ol human activity and be trained to play an effective part in all 
pionssions and spheres. In particular, the habit of fooktug upon marnajra as 
profession almost and as the sole economic refuge for woman will have to go before 




than politi 

to depend on to husband or some one else, and deneodentB are never free. Tte 
•■■oAtlon of man and woman should be of perfect ireedom and perfect oomrsdesb.T.p 
with no dmiendenoe of one on the other. ... 

Whit mn yon do, giadastes and others of the Vidyapiths, when you go ? 
Will yoo Just drift niui aecept things as they ars, however bad they may bo ? Will 


THE OUJOIttU. mnyEBSITT OONVOOATIO^ 

m te cwM with piou wd iMAetlve fntrwiwi of miinilu 


leyt&eMCifc 


Of onr fisttti— will 


not tm it to bits tod bon 


b^ thott ud Mng tbem fa liM wi^ modm eonditiont ? Will yoa not alio ibdit 
with taeigj rad diternlo^oo for tha pbjtieal impro? ement of our womeo by sraiM 


in ^ opeo air rad aihleilet and arae 


India nay be fall 


and healthy and toatifnl women and ^ppy children ? And, abofe all, will yon not 
play a ralnot in the airnggle lor national rad aoeial freedom that ia eon? nlaioe 
onr eonntiy to*day ” 

* P"*. **"?»■ aaertioM to you, but tha uawan to them beve ebeady oome 


hOn tenrande ^ bia?e girla rad women who ha?e play^ a leading part in onr free- 
dM attnnia duriag the IM font yaan. Who hu not bean thrinM at the aUtht 
« ou aiMen, nanaad aa they wen to paUie aetifity, laaTiuK tha ahaltar of ttoir 
koM and atedine ahontdar to ahonldw with their biothera in the fishtfor India’i 
*W*?2 J “5“^ • pnwon wto eaHad himaalf a man. and they pto- 

*MBad-!|^tMr!to1d that ^ women of India had riaen from thait long ainfflbet 
nadmW^Jh* denied their righta. a »« 

M anawaiadt and ao 1 greet yoo, gith and young women 

Vidyapi^. and I jbarge yon to keep that tmeh of ftedom bnming 
brightiy tili it niteu ita inatra ail over thia aneient and deariy>lond land of onn. 


Tk Ihirer^ Cnnocaiioii 

The Anonal Oonrocation of the Uolrerslty of Calonttn wee held on the lOth. Feb 
raery 1934 at the Senate Hall which wore a featire appearance. One regrettable fee 
tare of the fanction was the nnaroidabie absence of H. E. Sir John Anderson, the 
Ohancellor, In his abaeolDe. the Vice-Chancellor Sir H, 8, Suhrawardy presided 
In accordance with cnstoiB'Jiivjpi^bceBsion formed of the Begistrar, the Viee^hancelloi 
former Vice-Chancellors, J^embiifi of the Syndicate and fellows of the UniverBit; 
entered the Senate Hall in Aeademic costnme and took their respective seats. 

Degrees were then conferred on the candidates passing the vartons cxamiDatioo 
of the University in Art, Science, Law, Medicine, Engineering etc. After the confer 
ring of degrees was over medala were awarded to the deserving candidates for th 
year. 

Thia done the Vice*OhaDoellor read oat his address the conclnding portion c 
which ran aa follows 

Let ns DOW turn to onr Indian University problems. Though onr edncationi 

S atem is composed of Faeulties which are constituted to give strictly professioni 
ncation such as Law, Medicine, Engineering, etc, the largest nnmbtf of onr sti 
dents are absorbed by the non-professional Faculties. The vast majority of onr B. A 
11 A., B. Be. and M. Sc. students cone neither from an opulent class nor do the 
.^ilrad a fair chance of readiiiig high executive poata under Government or in has 
' nasi Imd Aunnen From the latest available figures in the Univeiaity offices 
apMats that during the year 1933 there were under the University of Oalcutto 1,^ 
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*0**! of atoteta to thaaflitotod Ooll«ai 

tomBKofwhoiBia^ nridatoOaleattaaloBe. 

So to aa atadeata of pan Arta ud Somom aal^aeli^ iriuthar of ika latemadiato 
ortta Dagtw atagea m eoneerocd, 1 And tkat a antorhj of Ihaa eoaiteoe ttor 
atadto aot bemae Uict fed a call, bat beeaua odthw thaj aor their gw^iana 
thoB jft of wetl^ better to do. They follow the tan «d the beaten traek 
uilt nom iclio^ to the iDtermediete end thMoe to the Desree eleieee ffon 
„„ 9ach e state of things cannot eondnee to Ss bStbStSfelop^ 

the ^eeifll IPfta of a large namber of stndento and this can only be set right by 
opniog ip^resh erenaM for their aetifities and^gi? ing them a lead and a foeational 
goidanoe qaite early in lifoa 


We are all aware of the restricted changes which exist for our gradnates. The 
namber ol nnemployed graduates is yearly increasing and this is not soiely doe to 
^e pretona crisis. No economic prosperity is likely to absorb all oar graduates, 1 
do not know if) in the manner of Continental Universities, we will have to limit the 
namber of admissions of stadents, but certainly something should be done lor pick- 
ing oat the most suitable students for higher and cultural education. While on the 
one hand those of oar students who are not fit for cultaral education shoald resola- 
tdy set themselves to the task, occasionally nnpleasant. of learning what has been 
eharacterised as the mechanical vocations of lifey we on our sidoi must be prepared 
to meet them half way by providing adequate and efficient facilities for voowonal 
training. This I regard as the most immediate problem of the University, 


Service Board 


I do not wish to suggest revolutionary changm which would upset the balance 
of our educational life, but I cannot help emphasizing the need for arastio measures 
to save. our educational activities in this province from utter ineffectuality. Whether 
the cost of higher education should be raised or the numbers restricted is a matter 
for the authorities to decide, but I make bold to dare criticism by saying that the 
present diffusion of higher education, with the results that it has been giving, should 
be regulated and, if necessary, limited. I do not for a moment mean that the 
massew of our province should be deprived of education but I want to make clear 
the distinction that lies between the problem of literacy and that of higher education 
and culture. Demagogic demands for higher education for the masses in the present 
stage of oar social development must be counteracted by a sane and wcil-considered 
educational policy answering the immediate needs of the moment. No less a person 
than Rabindranath Tagore, who cannot be suspected of class prejudices, in his 
inaugural University lecture at which I had the honour to preside, advocated what, 
in his poetic language, he called the narrowing of the meshes in our educational net 
if we really wish to capture a rich booty. In my Convocation address of last year 
I bad suggested, and 1 take the liberty of doing so again, that Govern meal should 
not attach undue importance to examination results as essential qualifications for 
entering service, but institute a board where physical fitness, strength of character, 
personality and mental agility might be regarded as tests of proficiency. This 
change in attitude, it would be necessary to well advertise in order to deter parents 
from forcing their children to fallow an ineffcctural academic path, in schools, too, 
I would strongly urge that prizes and medals should not be given only to those who 
obtain high marks in studies and for meek conduct, but marks should also be 
awarded for scouting, sports, debating contests, and games which teach the value 
of team-work. 

Address to Lady Graduates 


This year I would like to break the tradition by addressing not the graduates 
generally, but the women graduates of our University. * , , j 

In 1883 the Hon’ble Mr. H. J. Reynolds, one of my predeccMors, congratulate 
the University because it counted two of your sex amongst its graduates in Arto. In 
1933 I had the pleasnre of admitting 140 of you to Arts, ^1®°^ 

Teaching and fi&dicine. The nu.ubcr of women candidates at the Mat^^^^^ 
Examination rose from 116 in 1920, to W7 in 1933. No 

receiving education at the different Colleges of Ualcntta to^y. You are now 
particiMting in all branches of activities and it w my earnest «ow 

you will hdp me and future Vice-Chancellors with your advice as members of the 
penato and the Faculties. 


•1 




QO-adacatioii hu boeo adopted by eome of the OoUeisee, it iippean to me Ihat ior m 
preaeni the real lohitioii would be to aUrt, as aoon aa poaiible^ a large namber of 
Bohoola aod CoUegea lor yoo^and to raiae aome of the high achoola lor girla to the 
itatoa of Ooll^ea. 

Amidat the conflietiag correots the drift of which it ia dilBcalt to ioreaee, there 
ie one perceptible atrain in the atceam, one ooderiated porpoee alowly bat aore^ 
evoirmjg Uom the preaeot, mod that ia (he anahackliog of the womenbood of India 
from the ehaiBB of the paaL Here the atplrationa all commooitieB oi^t to be 
one ; here the claima of olimate^ rdigioD aod aooial aathority ahoald be foregone in 

tha nnitv nf an niMlisiidiid cion. Tl ia to t.hia fnf.nM *!»•«> r SnvifcA mm to IaaIt to 


thin hni^ to torn for conadlation, to tkia fiotl to concentrate your efforU. In the 
fatnie yon will play an increaaiog important part ia the aooial life, in progseni and 
the tranaformatiott of onr idcala. Yon will indeed be the eiecatiaee of oar ideu 
of health, hygiene^ aooiai adraoeemeat and political development. Bach itepa ee we 
take now will bear fruit in timee Bo come and therefore it is the dnty of onr leaders, 
men and apeeial|y woam, mmongat whom 1 hope to aee yon aoon, to take a for- 
ward atep with a fall aenae ef reapoRMbOity and with the knowledge that whatever 
we do to-day will guide the welfare and hapi^eae of generationa to come. 


Ik Uh iUfctsto’ Canter 

Orcr fluligrt w tnm pniHaiQr CMty Uaireriit, ia India wen mMDt 
BM.Ht f&nf opeael dn HM 4|&aMaial Oonfennee of the ladna Unifeni- 
tin at New Dwi oe Ike Mk ItaNli IWd.The Vkeiov anindat the OM AmmUf 
Ohaiaber when the Oea l t n an wae Ud aeeenpeaied W I«dy Wflliacdan. Thif 
wen leeeifed fi, iViift a A taHkK Cheneut of the Oonteean aed iotiodaeed 
to emy nen h n <1 ae Ogatoitft 
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Hto EseeQenCT then declared open the Oonferenee which fanction wm watched 

^*****®w »®d loofd educattoiata. 

Hw JBece/icfics eaid : 


LndiM and Motlemra,— It is a enat plcaanre to me to welcome to the capital 

city of India the members of Th rd Weraitiea It is an Ofent of 

no inconsiderable importance that delegates from practically e?ery Unifcrsity in 
India a» assembly here to*day. Amongst you I see many edneationista and 
rejoice that some have found it possible to travel long distance to Delhi. This is a 
testimony to the importance of the task before you. I have every confidence that 
your delitomtions will make a notable contribution towards the right devdopmeni 


of universities in this land. 


Gentlemen, as a layman. I feel a natural diffidence in addressing experts who 
have made education their life study, hut the relation of education to every activity 
of the modern state and a sociely is all pervasive. A mere administrator, tbor^re, 
may also permit himself a few observations to an assembly of educationists. 


Events have moving with great rapidity in the university world. When I 

first landed in 1913 there were but five universitiGs in the whole of India. Those 
universities were all ‘of the affiliated type. Their functions wore confined very large^ 
ly to prescribing courses and curricula and to conducting examinations. They were 
scarcely concerned with the function of teaching nor did they even poasess effective 
means of controlling and co-ordinating the resources and activities of colleges. Thus 
whatever progress was made in those days was due very largely to colleges. There 
are many present here to-day who can testify their great debt to the colleges, in 
which they were educated. I wish to pay my tribute to these institutions for the 
fine work they have done. They have yet greater part to play in the rejuveDation 
of India. 


Various* Tspes 


Since 1913 Universities have increased rapidly in number. There are now 18 
Universities in India. What is even more striking is the wide variation in their 
form and organisation. The details of this wide variation are perplexing, but the 
main lines of diatinctioo are apparent. There are, first, th*; affiliating universities 
which, though imperfect in form, still play an important part in the development 
of higher education in this vast country. At the other extreme are the Unitary 
Universities. These Universities have their rightful place in the scheme of univer- 
sity organisation, but they cannot by themselves cater for the entii# needs of an 
advancing country. Between these two extremes are varying types of federal univer- 
sities which, while supplementing the teaching of the college, exercise a varying 
measure of control over the teaching and other activities of colleges. The emergence 
of this type is a logical step in this country and is not a fortuitous coincidenee. Id 
A e political sense (?) Parliament is now engaged in the difficult though inspiring 
task of evolving a Federal constitution in which considerable scope ^ for Province 
will be blended with the preservation of unity at the centre. A similar process is 
being attempted in the sphere of university organisation. There is a growing iwi- 
sation that the valuable and cherished college traditions to which I have already, 
referred should not be lightly thrown aside. In many cases they should be developed. 


The need for rigid economy which, though Intensified by the recent deprmion 
has been increasingly manifest for some time, has given to the federal principle an 
additional value, fn the field of education, India needs more education, 8be 
cannot secure it without additional expenditure owing to competing demands of 
equal importance to her progress. She must use her available rwouroes to tne 
maximum of attainable advantage in every branch of Mucation. This will be possi- 
ble only if reform, where reform is needed and expansion where this has beoc^e 
imperative^ conserve everything in the existing' system that has been tried and pss 
proved its value. 

Only a University of a federal type can gnide and co-ordinate the 
of Uie existing colleges so that they shall make their most ^ective contribution tc^ 
wards the common weal. If only the colleges can be made to realise 


wards the common weal. If only the colleges can w maae w 

new type of univereity is intended to supplement, not to supplant, •jj?^******! *9 

fulfil, aad not to destory, the purpose for which collei^ exist, they wool^ l wm 

confident, be prepared to submit in the larger national ^ 

of control with ^ich a Federal University must be invested over its coustituents so 

M to ensure the efficacy both of itself and its colleges. 
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VmoMMttt 

To mjr 4Blnd liiiiiltt pfeniM M to a ilaiflir ooneludoo mmmw rnMnw. ^ 
npidf the cK^nlitloD of piogreaiiice of eipeaeloa of the diSmt nalfeMitiei. 
The entoBOflij of e met oeet of leeniog ihooU be mpeeted end pi gyr e d hoi 
oineitrieted entononj end eompetitioB mej enete ontoweid reeolte. Iheie le a 
for eidh ooifonitj to aUempt a wider held of letiTitiei than ite ftnaaeial 
^ . — eneee permit There are aleo afgaa of eitra?agant dnplioatioo and ofor^ 
lapping between nnireraitiei, which will reaolt not onlv in diffheiOB of dibrt hot 
atao In rednetion of effieienej. It ia in eonseqnenoe of thia wide diifoaloB of 
Uuf Indian Uniferaitlea are atm nhjoet to the eham of lifoleoa nniformity 
whioh In other reapeota th^ hate lawdy eaeaped. If teaehlng and other naL- 
are too widely diffba^ there ia leaa liteubood of nnireraitiee being In a poaition 
make dlatinotlfe contribntiona in a few departmenta of atody for whidk Uiey poaaeaa 
apeeial faeiiitiea. They will tend rather to become lifeleaa replicaa of each other. A 
anpfr>ODiferaity, gniding and controlling the 18 nnireraitiea that now flooriah in 
India, may not be a deairable or a practical ideal bnt conferenoea like yonra can 
lufe no more fitting obfect than to reriew the eziating poaition and the fntnre dere- 
lopment of nniyeraitieai not ao much from Uie particular needa of each hidi? idiial 
nniforaity bnt rather from thoae of India aa a whole. 


A Dibtbebbing Pbsnoiienok 

There ia another matter which will engage your earlieat attention. I refer to 
the eyer-increaaing nnemployment among gradnatea and matrionlatea. 1 hare already 
ezpreaaed in a recent apeech in Oalcutta the grare concern with whioh 1 and my 
Gk>?eroment tIcw the dlatreaaing phenomenoD. I need no excuse lor referring to it 
min, eapeoially in the preaenoe of rhoae with whom it ia a matter of daily anxiety. 
From the point of fiew of the studenta concerned, it ia heard-rending that many 
young men. who hare fought their way anoceaafully up the ednoationaT ladder and 
hare gained high degreea and diatinctioo, often in apite of many obataclea and handi- 
capa are yet unable to find meana either of maintaining themaelvea or of aerring 
their fellowmen. From the point of view of the country, it ia diaaatroua that the 
labonra and initiatire of theae yonng men dionld be running to waate. Keen and 
unmerited diMppointment accentuated by Irk-aome inactivity, are apt to lead high- 
apirited young min into dangeroua and unexpected channela. 

I am well aware that univeraitiea by themaelvea cannot create dcfdopmenta In 
indnatry and commerce. In theae reapeeta they are enchained by forces over which 
they have little or no control but it ia undoubtedly wilhiu the province of educational 
anthoritiea so to adjust the general scheme of education that the bent of the studenta 
and pnpila shall be turned towards occupations beat suited to their couditiona and 
capacitiea. 

The increase in the number of Univeisity atudenta during recent years has bssn 
pbenomeual. In 1917 tht number was 61,000. In 1927 it bad riaeu to 91,000. In 
1938 it approxima^ 105,000. In the Punjab the increase haa been partieniarly 
rapid, the number having advanced from 6,500 in 1927 to approximately 17,000 at 
the pieaent day. It ia almost inconceivable that theae largely incteaaiDg numbers 
eonld have been absorbed into suitable occupations even bad the timea and conditions 
been normal. 

What is the aolntioo of this distreasing problem 7 From many qnartera oomeii 
the cry for more technical and vocational education. The anbjeet ox technological 
education ia one of the items for diacnaaion and your advice on thia matter will 
receive oarofol consideration. On the general qneation I would snggeat that there is 
danger in ezoessive specialisatioo, eapeoial^ if the main purpose is to relieve nueni* 
ploymeot A student who haa benefited 1^ a good general raueation should be able 
to adapt himself to many forma of ooenpation out a atudent who has speeialised 
in a single aspeot of a alni^ industrial snbjeet might fora badly in hit quest for 
ampiqyflient. 


BimwiiD SoiiUiioirB 

In lespeet of foealionat edOeatioii there oppou to be two sdiools of 
Some isfonr the ineliisioii of sevenl terns of voeatkmal tnialng a optional 
je^ for malrionlilion god snbssqnsnt npivenity examinations whleh woi 
taken eononnently with oxdterf Irncary enbitei* Others advocate n 
and ngfsited that the thola aehasse of 
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it ttfoiigly of opinion that it wonld not be desirable to add one more year to the 
ordinary pass defcree eonrse, or to rednce the period of study for degree examina- 
tion from four years after the high school stage to three, unless and until the 
standard of instruction in secondary school is materially improved and that in 
order that the period of study for the Pass degree should be at iMt 
three years, the total period of instruction of the pupil should not be increased 
but should be divided into definite stages of primary and middle in which stages 
education in non-languafm subjects should be entirely through Vernacular, and 
higher 'secondary in which Question in non-language subjects shall be through 
Vernacular whereever practicable, and University education, covering five ( or 
four), four (or five) and at least three years respectively, there being a formal 
examination at the end of each stage, only thus avoiding abuse ot too many 
formal examinations ; that until this reorganisation is effected the total period of 
study of the Pass degree should not be reduced to three years, after Matriculation 
from the present four years”. 

Considerable discussion took place on ilfr. Satyamurti's resolution recommen- 
ding that Universities should consider the desirability of making Indian languages 
the media of instruction at as early a date as practicable. 

Mr. Satyamurti said that the resolution merely suggested the desirability to 
consider the quest ion. Ihcrefore the resolution was harmless. He cited the case of 
the Osmania University where the Vernacular was successfully applied as a medium 
of instruction. 

Pandit Malaviya supported the resolution in an impassioned speech, mention- 
ing that the experiment bad succeeded in the Benares University. 

Sir Akhar Bydari said that the difficulty was that the existence of too many 
Indian languages was not insuperable. In most cases, it was a question only 
of different scripts, ^s time went on this objection would be overcome. No 
nation could make its proper contributiou to humanity by having as its medium 
of instruction a foreigh language. 

Sir K. R, Menon opposed the resolution on the ground of the multiplicity 
of languages, in almost every place, there being four languages iu Madras. 
He asked why a man should be forced to learn another Indian language and 
be deprived of the chance of learning a language which was useful not only in 
the whole ol India but iu the whole world. 

Dr, Hyder, speaking on behalf of the Public Services Commission, said 
that the Oomraission’s examinations being in English, he would oppose the 
resolution. 

Padit Malaviya advised the House not to consider the minor advantages such 
as Public Services Commission examinations, as against the advantage to the 
nation as a whole. 

After further discussion the resolution was rejected by 7 votes to 4 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

The conference also discussed at length the question of reducing unemployment 
among educated Indians. Several suggestions were discussed including those 
of opening capital works by the Government and absorbing the educated young 
men ther^n, giving preference to graduates iu Government services and impressing 
upon the Government to give more and more jobs to Indians in the Army, 
Navy and Government services. Eventually the Conference passed a resolution 
drafted in the Sub-Committee as follows : , . 

^*While the establiebmcot of the University Employment Bureau may be of 
some use in obtaining more suitable candidates for employment and be left to the 
discretion of the individual universities, it wonld not touch the main problem of 
nnemploymeut in view of the past experience about the result of attempts inv^ti- 
gation into the problem or nnemploymeut. This conference is of opinion that 
It is not practicable for Universities to undertake scientific investigation of unemploy- 
meot among educated ladians. A practical solution of the problem of unemplpy- 
ment can only be found in radical readjustment of the present system of 
in schools, in such a way that a large number of pupils will be diverted at m 
completion of their eeooDdary education, either to occupation or to separtM 
vocational iustitution; being baaed on a carefully planned sebeme for eoonoi^e 
development in the country. This will enable the Universities to improve ti^r 
standard of admission. The Qovernmeut should be requested to esWish or heip 
in the establishmeut of instatutions for imparting vocational iraioing. 





MqBLBH EDVOATIONAL OONFEBBNCB 


^ InttrUBivanWai Ooofemifle abo ptmd the fdlowiM 
^ Tfci t the ^Gw eiinB Wt ot India be nqnaaled to paaa laSlatiaii ao aa to pNrant 
S^lMMoand Dagnea Mog awarded ^7 inatiinnom, whidi boTO no piogarif 
neogniaed oonnea of atody and adeqnate ayatem of teaeliing or 

to make batter orofWon 
«“ thaBononra 

VM the Gomment of In^ be reeommended to aatabHah n Oantml InaUtnte 
of Bcaeareh in Med i ci n e aneb inatitnte to be located at a UniTecaity oentrOi 

Medical Bbbbargb 


lonimee dio ptned tlie following molattoM- 
01 India raqnaated to paaa iMlatioo ao aa to piofant 
by inatiintionac weh lia?e no pcoporiy 


l^t in flew of tha great need for eneonraging reaearch in Tropioal Medloine 
and Hygune, the conference recommenda to the Gofernment of India and to the 
^?in^ and Bta^, Gofcrnments the deairabiUty of initUntiog atndeotahipa, 
lellowBhipo, and granta-in-ud m medicine for the pnrpoae of carrying on reaenraS 
at UnWenity centres and in close co-operation with the staff of m^eal eollegea. 

nat the Inta-Unirersity Board shonld consider the question securing uni* 
formityin standards of pre-medica stndies for medical degrees of the different 
Indian nnirmities that, if desirablCf encourage ''conducted tour of students in 
India and abroad, .with a view to widening the outlook of and drawing closer 
together the alumni of different Indian unifersities. 

That there U for promoting derelopmenl of oosmopolitaii hoetele, open to 
all students, in different unifersities. 

That dniferaities should organise lectures of extra-mural character for wide 
extension of adult education. 

That the Gorernment of India be requited to take steps to obtain free supply 
of all foreign Gkifcrnment publication by mutual reciprocal arrangements wTtn 
those Gofcrnments, so that they may be arailable for reference at some central 
place In India. 

That it is desirable that teachers In one unirersity be Inrited to delirer special 
short courses of lectures in other unifersities. 

The conference recommends to the Gofernment that, If unifersities so desire, a 
UnifersHy Training Corps be formed in those uoifersities, wherein tto do not 
wist at present and that additional profision be made for extending the Unifersity 
Training Corps, where they already exist and where there is demand for it. 


All ladia HosleiB Edocatiosal Cosleraice 


The 45th session of the All-India Moslem Educational Conference, which met at 
Meerut with Sir Abdul Qadir of Lahore in the chair, concluded on the 2ad. April 
1934 after adopting a large number of resolntions suggesting farions improfementa 
lor the advancement of education among Indian Moslems. 

Among other resolntions it was nrgra that the Aligarh TJoiversity should open 
clssaes for sgriculture, that the Gofernment should be approached to make arrange- 
mente for separate schools and colleges for Moslem girls and where no such arrang^ 
meut could be made Moslem teaAhers should be appointed in girls’ schools im 
colleges. The eatablishment of banks by Moslem business magni^ was also umd 
as it would relicfc Moalems from the clntcbea of moDey-leudera belonging to other 
aiater communities. . , ^ j > gv 

Through another reaolttiion it was suggested that such changes be made in tua 


i 


HI iHGwwiu^ sud Isw* It wss furthcT — „ — - — — 
ycui of the period of reforms there had been an increase of sereD per cent, only 
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the Wtetwf of lodio aid, Ihwaiwai in oite Uni Ih^Hom mii^ . be dined m i 
dfdM nation time ehonld be nrnngemeBte lor eempnleoif edneition of the people 
in tbeoonntiy. 

Ihmifler Nawoib Sadtur For Jang moved that the entiioritaei of Allihibid, Lndc- 
Bow nod Aign Unifereitiee be mppioeehed to appoint a Moilem tke-chanodlor. 

Kkttwe^ Sanat ffnaan of DdU opposiax it said that a inetittttion like the 
edneatiooal eoofnenee had no inatifieatioa to propose such a reaoiation of eomnn- 
nd and poUtkd natnre. He vaa eeeonded by Mr. Ansar Ha/vani who anbmitted 
that there waa not a dode Moalem in the Uuited Provinces capable eoongh to be 
vice*chaoedior of any octbe U. P. nniveraities. On this there waa an uproar and 
the apeeker wm aaked to ait down. The original resolution was adopted. 

After adoptioff the resolution on the Waqf Bill which had been introduced bj 
£!han Bduular Hafiz Hidayat Hussain of Cawnpore in the United Provinces Lem- 
dative OouDcil the conference terminated with a concluding speech by toe 
prcaitot. 


The Besgal Womeo’s Edacatiooal Coafereoce 


Over four hundred women educationists assembled in Calcutta on the 23rd. 
Fabniaty 1934 at the Annual Bengal Women’s Educational Conference. Miss L, Ohosh 
B. A. prealded. The Conference adopted the following Tesolutions 

In view of the recognised fact that women arc, generally speaking, more efiertive 
teachers of small children than men are, and moreover that the rapidly increasing 
number of girls educated in High Schools will be seeking in outlet for their acti- 
vities and will probably be available for training and appointment in suitable 
schools in the near future, this Conference stresses the importance of appointing 
women teachers in all town schools for girls, and in mofussil schools also just as 
soon as conditions make such appointments possible. 

The Conference urges that in all plans for future devebpments stress be laid on 
securing as village teachers women well qualified and trained who will regard the 
school as a community centre of education related to village needs, ana that the 
Bengal Women’s Education League shall, during the year, seek the advice of 
teachers with experience in village schools, with a view to working out a more 
aimplified and therefore more efTective syllabus for such schools. 

The problems of teachers in the present day secondary school were then discussed 
by i/t-M Suniti Uupto, who said teachers could meet their difficulties if they realised 
the aim of secondary Mucatiou, namely to develop "a child’s volitional, emotiooal 
and intellectual capabilities for practical purposes of life.” 

Miss Bello Htdson dealt with the same problem, while Miss Mac Artlmr 
thought the chief difficulty in all schools was the demand by parents for rapid 
promotion. She thought this demand could be easily met by raising the standard 
DV means of individual work and educating the parents. This experiment in indi- 
vidual work has proved very successful in school both iu Arithmetic and in 
itoglisb. 

Lada Bose epoke on the attitude of the public to educAtion, which she thought 
apathetic. The parents would take more interest in their children’s education if 
acboola organised Health Exhibitions and parents’ meetings. 

The foIiowiDg resolutions on Secondary Education were passed 

Ihe Conference expresses its pleasure that the Educational Conference held 
under the auspices of the Ministfy of Eduoatioo recommendbd the establishment, 
at an early date of a Statutory Board of Secondary Education, and urges that 
from the outset such plans may be made aa will ensure matters relating to the 
education of girts having adequate eonsidention be t h e Bo ard. 

This Conference views with intense regret the decision to close Diocesan College 
in Calcutta— a eoUcge which hu had a worthy tradition in women’s college educa- 
tion and has extendad its iofiuiBes far beyond the Provinos of Bengal. 



Tie AD Beegil CeUege Teachen* Coafeieiee 

fit the emtee of hie preridentiel eddteu at the nfaft eeedoa of the All Beocal 
Oallege^ UnWenity TaMhm' Confeteaoe, held at Fuid^, on tteSl* MatS 
1934> Or. W. 8. Urfukart aaid 

In many wna Oollem aod Ui^ereity teaohera an to-day in a diflonlt aitnatioa. 
They ere Attaelced on all eidee. They are accneed of profiding opportanitiet} how- 
ever unwittingly, through the very ^iatenoe of their institutiona. for socially sub- 
versire aetivitiee. In respect of co-education they are aoouaod of being false to the 
tradition of their country in encouraging it, or of being incorrigible conservatives 
in suppressing it. By many, by both friendly aod unfriendly critics, they an 
accused of purveying useless learning, which neither provides daily food nor builds 
up character, and is therefore useless both for this life and for that which is to 
come. 

Some time ago the Students* Unions of the Scottish Universities, being in a 
frivolous mood, passed the resolution that *‘it would be for the benefit of Sc^land 
if all the Universities were transported to the South Sea Islands*’, and in more 
serious vein it is sometimes argued that it would be better for the country if all 
our universities and colleges were drowned in the ^y of Bengal. 

As regards the first point it has on more than one occasion seemed to me nece- 
ssary to refer to the harm which is done by hasty generalisation, and I do not 
propose to touch upon that matter now beyond saying that there are hopeful 
signs that the usefulness of these generalisations is being recognised, and that in 
any case facts and proportions are open for investigation to those who will give 
them calm consideration. 

Incidentally however I might mention that I had occasion recently to reflect 
upon certain percentages in connection with one large college, and I found that 
the proportion of stadents of that college who had come under suspicion, includ 
ing those who had been merely interrogated, did not amount to more than half-a- 
oden per thousand during the last few years. 

fcitill, however small the percentage may be, it ought to disappear entirely, and 
I think we are all of one mind in intensely desiring total eradication. 

It does not help us, however, to hear general condemnatory and detrimental 
statements in regard to our colleges, that there are '^snakes in the grass’* and so 
on. We do not close public gardens, otherwise desirable, because it is possible that 
there may be one or two snakos lurking within. We desire rather to get rid of 
the snakes so that not one may be left, aod it is the duty of all who know the 
facts of any particular situatiou to co-operate for the ending of activities which 
do BO much harm to the country as a whole. We desire the absolute cleansing 
aod purification of our academic 'communities, but not the depreciation of them by 
generaiisations. " .... 

In this connection I have been struck recently by a confusion which has arisen 
throngh a wrong nse of words. In has grown enstomary in this country, even in 
the writings of the most reputable journals, to speak of school boys as ‘^students • 
although, according to the stricter and more authoritative usage of langnage, the 
term should be confined to those who are studying in Colleges or Universiiies. The 
coDsequeoces of this confnsion are many and various. For one thing students are 
unjustly made responsible for the actions of those who belong to a more juvenile 
page. You come across a flaring headline in the newspapers about unruly siaacnt^ 
put when you read the paragraph you find that it is entirely concerned witn 
insubordination or worse of school boys. 

There i 
ireong 
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uf education. I would plead very earneirtly lor a sharper diatinetion between tne 
stage and the Universitv stage. ^ ^ 

_ ^ this oonnaetion I would urge* aa 1 have often nrged before, that we need a 
vwy eonaiderable lUfibniDg of the Biatrleiilatioa Eiamination. 
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Tben to tnother matter to nhicli yoor Attontion might very proflttbly be direc- 
ted and that to the reaction of the coilegea to the new Kitoation which will aeon be 
ereated by the more general adoption of the vernacular as medium of instruction in 
ecbools. The effect of this, whether for good or for evil, upon the knowledge of 
Englisby which will atill for a good many years be the mtdium of instruction in 
colleges, ought to be very carefully and very seriously considered. 

Might I refer also to the effect of the confusion between school and college students 
upon the mentality of both teachers and taught in coUt-ges ? There are some college 
tesohers who never seem to get lid of what I might describe as the ‘‘school master com- 

g lez” and who fail to realise that the relation between professors and sindents ought to 
e very different from the relation between teachers and school boys. Most disastrous 
consequences have sometimes arisen through forgetfulness of this difference. Stu- 
deotralso, especially in the lower class of a colli ge, are often forgetful of the fact 
that they have passed beyond the stage of school boys, and they conduct themselves 
in the same irresponaible manner that has beeu encouraged by the want of discip- 
line in some of the schools from which they have come. 

I would have every college teacher to lose no opportunity of reminding the students of 
the dignity and self-respect which is befitting to the college students. He ought to 
be encouraged to feel that he has become a man and should behave as a man and 
not as a school boy. Greater quietness is very desirable within our colleges. 
One does not expect to have old heads upon young shoulders, but we might at 
least have more evidence of aeoiotity iu respect of the uae of the vocal organs, and 
the dimiuutiOD of unnecessary shouting and loud speaking in the halls and corri- 
dors of our colleges which would be consequent upon a greater sense of dignity on 
the part of the students, would coutribute to the efficiency of our academic work, 
and to a decorum io a a later life, the absence of which in public assemblies pre- 
vents useful conference and brings them into disrepute. 

To turn to another of the topics I mentioned above— the problem of co-education. 
This has already been engaging your attention. My attitude to the matter is well- 
known, and 1 need not say much about it at the present time. I may simply say 
that several years’ experience of co-education— and by this I do not mean the 
holding of separate classes at separate times— has convinced me to the value of it 
under proper supervision, and I am sure that it is a necessary form of the solution 
of the problem of women’s education in the present circumstances. 

It is not a problem which is confined to this country. I recently came across s 
review of the past fifty years of development in Edinburgh Uitiversity, and I may 
quote a few sentences relevant to the situation there in 1889 nearly fifty years ago. 
^At the outset many strenuous advocates of women’s education doubted as to whe- 
ther curricula designed for men and developed to meet masculine needs were 
necessarily suited to both sexes. School training bad never been identical, so that 
young men and young women would not have the same preparation for University 
fife. Many of these cautious observers would have preferred the creation of separate 
Women’s Universities or Colleges. But for such a development time and money 
would have been needed. The men had the endowments, the buildings, the stafiT 
and the equipment. It was obviously simpler to demand a share in what existed 
than to plan some utopian and distant scheme. The University Commissioners 
under the Act of 1889 took this view and the demand was granted. The Faculty of 
Arts was most immediately and fundamentally affected, but it was not the only 
one to feel the change. The principle of equality has triumphed all along the line . 
The situation in Edinburgh fifty years ago is strikingly similar to the situation here 
to-day, and the effects of co-eduoatioo which obtains in all the Scottish Universities, 
have not been disastrous daring the last fifty years. Some of the healthy cama- 
raderie of the house, ahould and does, show up under sympathetic and far- 
lighted authorities. 

Another topic which has been very much to the forefront recently is the relative 
importance ox vocational and general education. Almost every address of an 
educational character has dealt with this and it occupied much of the attention 
those who took part in the last Universities’ Confereuce. Strictly speaking, it is a 
subject for disenssioo by those who have to do with the remodelling of High Benow 
education, as I consider that the crux of the problem is bow to differeutiim 
between those who are suitable or inclined for a University education and 
who are not ao adapted. Bat it doea concern ns very closely in that it wouia m 
•sceedingly anfortunatt if we conceived University educatioa so narrowly ^ ^ 
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to crow up with ftartUoff impidity, ud wilaif wo m on <mf 
the teidemio iile. Frieodehip ud oNoeMtlu no ell Tory well, 
miiereble trofesty of frieoddiip whioh letdt no to eoniider oeodemie 
qoeitioM from the poiDt of Tiew of the odfootoge of oor pirtleiiler mop, whUdi 
leedo os to esk, when uy propoeel it made, ‘Who mode it, ud bow will it be 
flowed by tho leader of oor group’ ? This ie freqneDtly the canker of pnblie life 
and we oanoot prepare oar stadenti cffeotifcly for tbeir place io loeiety onleM we 
•ee Co it that ia not the eaoker aloo of oar eollegea and academic life. 

Theie are d^ffionlt timea aa I hare aaid for oollege and nniferaity teaebera but I 
think it ia poaaibie to be ooneeiona, withont pride, of the high place we may oecn- 
py ia the community, and of the opportnnitiea that lie before na. We can eoati* 
nne to occupy that poaitton and to uae theae opportanitiea, if we preserre oar own 
aeli-reapect, and refuae to allow oar eollegea ana nniferaitiea to bmme anbaetfient 
iotereata. 

The perfect aoeiety ia like a work of art conatroeted ont of nnpromiaing and 
diferae materiala, or it ia like a poem wrought ont of diacordant aounda and dia- 
erepant phrases. In our momenta, of vision, we may think of onraelfea aa the i^ta 
and artiata of society. And. if looking at onrselaes and each other, we sometimes 
become cynical and incrednlons. if in the light of common day the vision fades, 
let ns not allow onrselvea to laugh oarselvea to acorn. For there is some truth in 
this idea, that we perhaps as much aa If not more than any other class, are the moul- 
ders of this perfect society of the future of which we dream. We are so more in- 
directly than directly, through those who are at present under our care and whom 
we may influence as to the form of their future life, teaching them to have salt 
within themselves, resources mental, moral and spiritual, teaching them in their 
pnblie life to choose wisely between becoming ‘‘political invertebrates” and 
Apolitical cankers”, teaching them to keep their ideals high but not to be too im- 
patient about the “tempo” of their fulfilment, teaching them to steer by the fixed 
stars but not to rock the boat too much In the course of the voyage, and to bide 
their time when clouds hide the stars for a little. We have a duty both to the 
immediate future, which may be fulfilled in academic reconstruction and to the 
more' distant fature which may be fulfilled in mental and spiritual illumination. 
If this Conference can aid us m the fulfilment of theae duties, it will have served 
its purpose. 


Resoltttionf 

A number of resolutions on various educational topics was passed on the second 
day, the Isl. April 1934. The Conference urged deprovincialisation and vernacular- 
isation of the medium of instruction even up to the Intermediate course in some 
subjects such as History and Civics. 

Begarding the proposed educational survey of the province for redistribution of 
high schools, the Conference protested against any undue interference with the 
existing high schools which were the result ox non-official enterprise in the land. 

The Conference was against any Secondary Board of Education unless the Board 
was to be autonomous and the present obligations of the Government with regard 
to collegiate and University education were met first of all. 

Besolutions supporting co-education in collegiate and Post-graduate course and 
demanding the establishment of a Central Women’s Hostel and a Women Students 
Institute in Calcutta for their social, cultural and physical activities were also 
passed. 

Other resolutions sfTeeted the rights of college teachers and the well-bmng of 
colleges. The Conference protested against the proposed amalgamation of some 
colieges in the mofussil, reauctiou of permanent grants to colleges and the paaeiiy 
of collie-teachers’ zepresentatioo on the Senate and the Boards of Studies ox tne 
University. . 

It far&ier demanded the enforcement of the ‘College Code’ registration of me 
GoUm Provident Funds under the Provident Fuad Act and an> extension ox tne 
benrats of Postal Life Assurance to college teachers as well. 

Dr, Urquhart made a few eonduding remarks exhorting the teaohezs to be tine 
to their misdon of . life and the sesiien came to aa end after a vote of thanks. 


Hk hdiaa Sdeoce Chsrss 


Dtelaring op» the twenty-fint innnal ■eesion of the Indian Beienoe Oon|^. 
at Bombay on the 2Bd. January 1934, in the presence of a large and distinguished 
gathering, the Goremor, Lord Brahourno said : 

gathering of scientists such as yonrseives, is an important e?ent in <mr 
annals, for yon scientists hare done mnch to create the modem world. Yon hare 
annihilated distance, both as regards transport and communication. Yon hare 
reliered bodily snflTering. Yon hate increaspd the prodnetirity of the earth. Yon 
hare given ns electricity, with its manifold applications, dyes of every hne. and 
mstless steels. The list of your benefactions is endless. You have, in addition, 
revolutionised onr ideas of time and space, and your views on the structure of the 
Universe and of matter have so progressed that they almost transcend the hnman 
power of thought. 

<*lt is less than four years since systematic investigation of natural phenomeni 
replaced speculation without investigation. The enormous content of Modern 
Science has been amassed in this relatively short period of time by the devom 
labours of men and women like yourselves, working in every portion of the globe, 
We, Inymei^, often wonder why it is that compared with the results of huinan 
endeavour, in other fields, the Scientist has accomplished so much. It is, I feel 
because Science has always dealt with direct evidence, and not with the discussion about 
evidence’*. Proceeding, His Excellency said : Despite all such triumphs, there has grown 
up, in recent years, among scientists themselves, a doubt whether Science alone conld 
create a new heaven and earth. The gifts of science are manifold, but thiy oould 
be and have been misused. Science has increased the productivitv of the earth, 
yet people are starving in the midst of plenty and the modern world is at present 
passing throngh a period of depression without precedent. It has becmme increa- 
singly evident that scientific values are not enough, and that unless ethical 7*1®** 
are added, the gifts of Science would become edged tools, given as toys to cniWren. 
Seientlsts, as a rule, become more obsessed with their work, snd they are at least 
inclined to take their share in the tasks of administration and Government. 


Presidential Address 

Dr. Meghnad Saha, eminent Indian Scientist, in the course of his prertdentW 
address said : *‘The 'return of the Indian Science Congrms to TOmbay 
for the third time after the lapse of eight years bespeaks of the large-hearted 
liberality for which the citizens of Bombay have been distinguished. In IjjZo the 
occupant of the Presidential Chair was Mr. Howard, well-known for hia valurtlc 
contributions to Indian Agriculture. The present speaker cannot claim to na^lMen 
10 usefnl to the public. It is rather regrettable that even in ■ P^we 1^ ^mh»y 
which is a city of pragmatic philosopbers, the 

diange to a subject having a more human appeal. I wish to start iJSion 

where I left on the last occasion while pressing over 
in 1925 at this very city, and deal with the story of the 

an organic though insignificant part. At the outset I baaed 

like all other higher activities of the human i^ 

on faith, the faith in the reality of an external 

eneiea of the participant subject (the human mind). It is remwWile fac» 


eoBstrnet a story of creation. This points to a 

mind from whmh, I aubmit, that even the modern man has not been 
frM himself ; that man feels himself to be n part of the 


universe and is 


sble to 
anxious 


to know his position in the Universe. , . - y. ^ ^ 

In all old creation myths, the creatiwi ^the ©W”* ®{ S?® •*Se%at 

the physical world were hopelessly mixed together. It » Emmannd Ksm, we 
enrveyor of human knowledge in the «Wteenth cent^, who of the 

betwm the Organic and the Inorganic wotWs ^ n«t grwt Evol^^^ 
physical aide wM Sir Norman Lockyw, w^ sketehed his idm ^ 

The story of ciention as erastracM >7 intoest had m yfit 

tynthfltie view ol the world. Up to the time of Ktnt, mans intereii nin w yw 
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oofgiDwo the solar system. But by the work of Bessel and Henderson and I/>rd 
Bosw and the discovery of photography and of spectrum analysis necessary means 
of undertaking the physical and trignometrical survey of the heavens were provided 
for. As far as our present knowledge goes, the universe consists of billions of 
galaxies distributed in space. But compared to the immensity of space, they are 
like little patches of cases of matter in a vast diwert with huge distances intervening 
each otbw. The problems which now confront the asirophysicist are as follows : 

(a) How do stars come into existence and what is their life-history ? (b) How 
do they maintain^ their atnek of energy? (c) What happens to the radiation which 
if being poured in space? <d) What is ultimate fate of the Uui verso ? 

From a study of cosmic radiation, nuclear physics and the elcctrofisaion of 
quantum we get a compl*te picture of conversion of matter into energy quanta and 
of energy quanta back into radiation. Probably the picture may be comfucted when 
experiments succeeded in causing a fission in the neutron and isolating the free 
magnetic poles first conceived by Dirac. 

Is there any Evolution ? Perhaps my audience would like to get a atraigfat 
answer to the question. On such a point one is guidiNi by bis sense of aesthetics as 
Bir Arthur Eddington blandly puts it. Any view however is hound to be highly specu- 
lative. According to the protagonists of the expanding Universe, the world ia closed, and 
if there be any such other Universe besides ours, wc have not discovered any method 
for knowing it. Ihe main idea of this view have gained such wide currency, owing to 
the good BtTviees of the modern world news agency, that it la unnecessary to dwell at 
length on the subject. The best that can be said of this theory is that it ia highly 
speculative, and cannot be accepted unleas wo succeed in finding out some other 
solid peg b(?BiQes the recession of extra-galacite nebulae on which the conclusion can 
be shown to rest. The Cosmic process is cyclic. Matter acting on quanta and causing 
elect rofission acts like a Maxwell demon which reverses the inexorable march of 
Entropy, m doom which has boim dreaded by all evolutionista. 1 aubmit that in eoamoa. 
svoluiion may be confined to individual systems like the earth or the Solar ayatem or 
the Globular elustera but the old concentrations of mass become dead and new 
conct'iitrations may take their place in a cyclic way. The whole secret of this chain of 
process si'cniB to be locki^d up in the physics of the atomic nucleus to which we roust 
look in the next few yc«fs for clearing up the riddles which confront us iu our effort! 
to know the mjshTious universe. 

Ton may now justly complain that I have soared to auch aesthetieal heighta that 
matters concerning life have been completely ignored. To a scientist life is a queer 
thing, not subji.'ct to reason or law like inanimate objpeta but swayed in its action 
by inexplicable impnlscs which Schopenhauer calls **Wiir’. One would like to know 
whether on any of the myriads of heavenly bodies there may bo intelligent beings 
and whether they have been able to evolve a system of controlling life better than 
ours. There is no reason to think that life should be confined to our planet alone, 
but it must be admitted that nobody has yet succeeded in establishing communica- 
tion with such extra-terrestrial beings though the French Academy haa been 
proclaiming a prize of one bundrini thousand franca for several decades for finding 
out a practical method of opening communciationa with Mars, our next neighbour. 

I suppose that wc would all agree, that what we look for in the future is the 
aiaiatanoe of acienco— if it can give—in seeuring a more national manipulation of 
human nature. Our conclusion must 1 suppose be that science ia really only one of 
the agencies which are avaiisbie lor removing somewhat tiasic disturbance in the human 
balance. Scientific methods have been applied by scholars to the study of the subjects of 
more human interests like Civics, Politicly Economics, History, Social Eugeiiica and 
Experimental paycbology. In fact, it has appeared to many thinking men that 
much of the evila of the preseut day world arc due to the non-adoption of t^ 
human organisations to the changing conditions of the world. Owing to improved 
methods of eommunication and to much better contact between different rarta of 
the world, the world is fast becoming one economic and cultural unit. But the 
politicians still persist in their Olympian attitudes. 

Dr. Saba next pleaded for a proper organisation of India’s scientific brains and 
addsd that the non-official aeienttfis men have a just cause of grievance again^ tbs 
Qcrvmmeiit. He then sketched out a eeheme lor an Indian Academy like the wyal 
Society in England or the Prnesisn Academy in Germany, the apex of a pynmid 
Bodetiee devoted to partieular anhjeete. Its memberehip eiionld be limited and should 
besoneideNd a markol dietiwetlon and honour. 



TERRORISM IN INDIA 

January-— June I934 




Ciffl DtioMeice wd Terrorist Acririties 

Beng*! Admiaialralioa Report 1933 

TIm beirinoiiie o« Use yew 1933 found Gofernment in n itroiifrer poeitloo Abae 
rt any |>eriod ainca the end o< 1929. The campaifrn oC oitil diaobedienee, which 
waa retived in Janaary 1932 afier the return of Mr. Gandhi from the Round Table 
€)Dnierence, had bMn in operation for twelfe montha and hadielTidcd nothina. 
The prompt amt of the principal 0)n«re4a leadera. the immediaia enforcement St 
a icriea of Ordinancea, and the unheaitatinie proaecntion of thoae who broke the 
law for political reaaooa threw the movement entirely out of fcear and reatored the 
morale of all thoae whoae intereata were incompatible with a reKime off civil diaordcr. 
By the end of 1932 civil diaobedience had practically ceased to rxiat either aa an 
organiied movement or aa an effective political weapon. It would not be correct to 
•ay that popular aympathy with the aims of Gougreaa waa any it hr, but ther .9 waa 
a srowing reaUaation that aelf-government was not to be achieved by the picketing 
of liquor and fpreign cloth ahopa or by the voluntary imprisonment of a few thou- 
aaod peraona. Thia change of feeling found pzpreasion in the readineaa with which 
the Bengal Legialative Gouncil pasaed the Public Security Act in November 19:i2, a 
meaaure which waa paralleled aimultaneoualy in the central and in other provincial 
Legialaturea. It embodied moat of the provisioua of the Special Powers Ordinance 
and replaced the latter when it expired. Government was thereby furiimhcd with 
adequate means to check the forces of disorder, and the country waa offered the 
prospeet of a steady return to peaceful conditions, and these powers were conferred 
not by an edict of the Governor-General, but with the assent of the representitives 
of the people themselves. Moreover, as the Qbvernor-Oeneral SRSured the Lt^gisla- 
tive Assembly, these provineial Acts were temporary measures designed to meet a 
temporary emergency. They were not intended to be retained upon the statute book 
in i^rpetuity, and it was hoped that they would only remain in force daring the 
period of transition from the present to the future constitution. The Bengal Public 
security Act remaios in force only until December 31st. 1935. 

After the expiration of the Ordinances there were some attempts to reorganise 
civil disobedience in Bengal, but these met with little success. A number of hartals 
occurred on **Gaadhi day” I January 4tb. ), but the only areas to which it was 
found necessary to extend the provisiona of the Public B'icurity Act were the 
Tamluk, Gontal, and Badar subdivisions of Midiiapore district and the Ararobagh 
subdivision of the district of Hooghly. His Excellency the Governor visited Midua- 
pore, Mabisadal, Tamluk and Burdwan daring the month of January, and was well ' 
received everywhere. On January 24tb. in the Patgram police-station of Jalpaigori 
district a number of Congress volunteers and local roughs interfend with the public 
in a mela. The police arrested three persons, and were then attacked by a mob. 
They were compelled to open fire, and one man was killed. This was an insolated 
occurrenee in no way typical of the state of the province. Even the celebration of 
Independence Day on January 26th evoked comparatively little enthusiasm, and an 
occasion which had previously resulted in encounters between the police and unruly 
crowds passed off quietly almost everywhere. In Calcutta 170 persons were arrested, 
and 51 were subsequently convicted for participating in unlawful processions. The 
Education Officer of the Calcutta Corporation took part in one of these processions 
and was aenteoced to 3 mouths’ imprisonment in consiquence. The proceedings of 
the Corporation itself on the previous day, however, afforded an indication of the 
gradual change in public opinion. When a councillor attempted to move a motion 
tot the hoisting of the Congress Flag on all Corporation buildings bo was ruled out 
of order by the Mayor on technical grounds. Twelve months before such a resolution 
would proDably have been admitted, and might well have been earned. 

In the middle of February it was announced that the 47 th. seMion of the 
National Congress would be held in Calcutta at the end of Mar^, and the oatM 
finally leleetd were March 31st and April 1st. The Nationalist Press at first 
ttmewhat aeant attention to this announcement, and wmt^ to see what ac^n 
Ooveroment would take. It did, however, suggest that the CongrMS s^uld m p«- 
BiiUad to maal in plenary itaiion so as to hava An opportunily of diacuaaing, and 
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powibly of otlltng off, the ei?il diaobedienoe moTement, which waa in varying degree 
admittM to have fail^ aa an effective political weapon. 

In pnranance of this decision a crowd of about 800 persons assembled at the 
north end of Chowringhee, and Mrs. Nellie Sen-Gupta attempted to read somethine 
from a piece of paper. She was immediately arrested, along with 240 others, and 
the crowd was disj^rsed. A snbseqaent attempt to hold a meeting elsewhere was 
also frustrated, ^nd that was the end of 47th sesBion of the Indian National Gon- 
gress. In all 920 delegates were rrrested of whom 440 came from the United 
ftovinces and only 236 represented Bengal and Assam. These figures illustrate the 
comparative indifference of the province as a whole to the proceedings of this 
Gbngress session. On the other hand, in view of the Press suggestions oi a possible 
change of policy on the part of the OoogresB leaders, it is interesting to note that 
the paper seized from Mrs. Sen Gupta contained among others a draft resolution 
re-amrming belief in civil disobedience. 


Civil disobedience continued to decline during the month of April, and despite 
the efiorts of Congress to the contrary the collection of chaukidari tazes in such 
strongholds as the Arambagh sub-division of Hooghly and Midoapore district sho- 
wed some improvement. An interesting anti-picketing development in Midapoie was 
the formation of a Merchants* Association to encourage free and unrestricted 
mutual trading, and on the occasion of the Commissioner's Durbar this associaton 
presented an address of welcome. Government, in fact, was by this time able to 
adopt a policy of premature release of civil disobedience convicts whose offences had 
not been tainted by violence. Seventy-four such releases were effected in April, and 
the number rose during each of the succeeding months. Despite the eulogy of these 
convicts pronounced by Mr. Srinivasa Sastri at the 14tb session of the National 
Liberal Federation held in Calcutta on April 15th, candidates for imprisonment were 
slow in coming forward, and the following figures are interesting. On July 1st 

1932 there were 3,693 civil disobedience convicts in the jails of the province. By 
the let January, 1933 the number had fallen to 1,704. On July 1st 1933 the fi(|;nre 
was 878, and by the 1st January 1334 the total had dropped to 371. Convictions 
for civil disobedience ofiences, which numbered 814 for the first quarter of 1933, 
1^1 to 307 for the second quarter, to 264 for the third quarter, and to 157 for the 
last quarter of the year. The policy of premature release gave no impetus to the 
movement, for the country was weary of what was patently a barren failure. 
Economic conditions were against its success and demands for an alternative and 
less sterile policy began to appear even in the nationalist Press. Three factors in 
particular tended to increase the volume of these demands, namely, the behaviour 
of Mr. Gandhif the activities of the terrorists, and the publication oi the White 

%e depression which had descended upon the Congress in Bengal was intensified 
at this particular juncture by the death of one of its principal leaders. At the begin- 
ning of 1932 a number of prominent Congressmen in the province had been arrested 
ana detained as State prisoners under Regulation 111 of 1818. Among them were 
Mr. J. M, Sm-Ouptaf Mr. Subhas Boae and Mr. Sarat Bose. Mr. Sarat Bose was 
Bobsequently permitted to reside under restrictions at Kurseong ; and in February 

1933 Mr. Subbas Bose was allowed to proceed to Europe for medical treatment. Mr. 

J. M. Sen-Gupta was similarly allowed to live in comparative freedom at Baoohi 
on aocount of the state of his health, and he died there suddenly on July 23rd. He 
had been five times Mayor o^ Calcutta, and was also an ex-President of the Calcutta 
and Bengal Provincial Ck>ngreaB Committees and the news of his death was received 
with dismay in Congress circles. Many eulogistic obituaries sppetred iu the news- 
pspers, ana numerous condolence meetings were held throughout the province. When 
his body was brought down from Ranchi, a luneral procession attended by nearly 
15,000 persons escorted it for twelve hours throng the streets of Cslcutta from 
Howrah to Kslighat, where a vast crowd attended uie cremation oeremony. A feeble 
attempt was made by oertain eeetiona of the Press to suggest that his death had 
been aeeeleim^ by ooofinement, but the medical reports reroted this allegation, and 
it lonod little ersoeoea generally. > 


In 198S tha eofmn«t «f InOn deoMcd to deport to tha Andjnnnn jetodi 
oMdn ienodst eomkli rtoee onMoe in the provineial Jails had an nadesirabw ew 
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?? them. This poliey aroused a ccrUin amount of hostile 
cntietam ID the Pi^B and on the platform, and an Anduman Priaonera* Relik 
Le^fSue was formed in Calcutta. In the midille of May a hunfrer*8trike on a 
lar^e wale commenced in the Cellular Jail at Port Blair, and continued for more 
than a montn. The object was to extort concessions from the authorities, but the 
latter refused to be intimidated, aud the Government of India announced that there 
would be no diBcossion of the alleged grievances until the strike was called off. It 
was unconditionaily abandoned at the end of June, but not before one convict had 
died from shock as a result of resistance to forcible feeding, and two others had ex- 

E ircd from an attack of pneumonia which they had not the strength to resist. This 
ung«T-8trike was the signal for protests in the Press and questions in the Legisla- 
tive Council and the Assembly. 

The senseless murder of Mr. Burge was the darkest bint in the year’s record of 
terrorist crime. This outrage stirriHi icelings very deeply all over the country. 
»Somc of the Hindu newspapers renewed the cry that the measures adopt.t>d for dea- 
ling with terrorism had demonstrably failed. The truth, however, is that the general 
situation as regards terrorist crime decidedly improved during I93;j. There was a 
marked reduction in the numl)er of outrages and political dacoiiies, and in several 
cases there was a roost welcome disposition on the part of the public to ji'ln with 
the forces of Government in rounding up the culprits. This was particularly noti- 
ceable in respect of the NaManga, Kurigram, and llili daeoities. which have already 
been mentioned. In addition police and military forces working in liaison through- 
out the year executed a numher of operations which resulted in the capture of 
large qiiantitk-s of arms, ammunition, and explosives, and in the arrest of many 
dangerous absconders and suspects. Generally speaking, the police and the magis- 
tracy were boitjr equipped than before to grapple efieciively with the terrorist move- 
ment. and proposals were under consideration at the end of ibe year for strengihen- 
ing their hands still further. Terroiism, hoivever, is far from being stamped out 
and much remains to be done. Hecruitiueut still coniinues in schools and colleges, 
large numbers of arms are known to be still in cireulaii m among members of revo- 
lutionary orgiinizutbms, and desperate charactera arc still at large in various parts- 
of the rroviiice. While these conditions coiitinus there can obvionsly bo no guar- 
antee against further outrages, and the situation must continue to be one of anxiety, 
calling for constant vigilance. The process of attaining succtss against this wide- 
spread movement U slow and dillicuU but on the other hand there is dtiiniie reason 
for believing that the terrorist groups have been in a large measure disorganized 
and that the policy of steady pressure is having its effect. 


The restraining influence to which newspapers were first effectively subjected in 
1932 eontiimed during the year under review and hud a Haliiiiiiy effrct. There was 
a noticeable diminution of the offensive hiiignage, the deliberate misHtatement and 
misrepresentation of facts, and the orgamzid campuign of hate which diagraced 
some sections of the Press in 1930 and 1931. During ihe course of the year security 
was demanded in 26 cases, and in 9 of these complete or partial forfeliure was or- 
dered, while 79 warnings were conveyed to individual cdiiors by the I'less Olhccr. 

The alleged increase in the number of offences against women at traded the 
attention of the Press during the year m-der revirw. The total niiiuber of cases 
reported to the Police under sediuiifl 35'J-3()6 376 of the Indian Penal Code for 
each of the four years 1929-32 inclusive wa-< 778, 697, 729, and 772, nspeetively. 
The total number of ‘"True” cases reported to the Police and the Magistracy coni- 
biued for the same four years was 1,029, 084. C9i.\ and 821, respectively. Ine total 
number of persons arrested was 2,0UG, 1,389, 1.652, ainl 1,657, and the loiiil number 
of persons convicted was 409, 402, 352. and 409. These figures speak for themselves. 
With regard to the communHl aspect of the subjcci the figures are equally interis^ 
ing. For the six-years 1926-31 ine!ndvc the numb.T of Hindu victims vins .i24, 
325, 304, 367, 362, and 338 ; while the number of Mahomedans was 494. 5<9, 0o7, 
538 and 582 respectively. These figures show, not only that there has been no 
appreciable increase in the number of IJindn women assaulted, but ihai more 
Mahornedau than Hindu wom. n have Huffcied iii this eoniiection, and that it is in 
respect of the Mahomedan women that ibere has bem some increase in the uumber 
of outrages. It ia noteworthy ako that, while outrages l>y ,Ma]u)iiiedaii 
Hindu women during each of ih. sc six years numbereti and 

rw^ctively, those perpetrated by Hindu men upon liiiidu women loialled 20 j,20I,11W, 
331,234, and 194, respsctively. The suggettiou that Bsugal • rBcord is worse than that 
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of otlior piofinoet it olto rofated by the dgniet. While the e?il undoubtedly eibte 
end while the figaret afiileble mey not reveel the loll eitent of it, they ere nefer- 
the*leit a tnffieient indication of the trath to enable it to be aaid that tp^itl action 
or legialatioa by GoTernment it not required it the preaent moment. The inbject^ 
however* it not one which can be diapoied of by ttatiatica. That tueh Crimea an 
perpetrated it a p\oi on the provinpe, and the tente of horror they evoke it a wd« 
eome tign of a naing pnblie contcijence. 

There wat little change daring the year in the general tone of the preat. The 
eitremiat aection remained dominant in inflaence, and if it did not nae each oflbn- 
tive langnage at in yeart past, tbit wat becante of the restraint imposed on the 
Press by the Press Act and the Emergency Powers Ordinance. The sympathy of 
the nationalist press for the civil disobedience movement found expression in 
fdsring headlines and news items and in bitter criticisms of Government motives 
and measures, and a subdued admiration for terrorists and their activities was 
ill-coneealed, even though open encouragement was rarely in evidenca There were 
only a few genuinely moderate papers of importance outside the Moslem presa 
which, excrat in matters hsving a communal complexion, attempted to understand 
and judge Government with sympathy and fairness. The most noticeable feature 
of the year was the growing cleavage between the Hindu and Moslem press,' and 
the gradual disappearance of the nationalist section in the latter. The anticipated 
effects of the Communal Award on the division between the two communities of 
TOwers to be transferred by the new constitution mainly contributed to this 
development. 


Benpil Jail AdmiDistration Report 1932 


The annual report on the Administration of Jails of the Bengal Presidency fbr 
1833 was published in February 1934. The principal item of interest during the year 
includes the tornado disaster at the Mymensingh jail in which according to the report 
31 persons were killed, of whom 20 were convicts, 2 under-trials, 5 warders, S outsiders 
and 1 coDStsble. The number injured was lOO, of whom 50 warders and 30 priso- 
ners were seriously injnred. 

The attempt on the life of Mr. Ohas. A. Luke, Superintendent, Rajshabi Cen- 
tral Jail was the next item dealt with in the report. It adds : special prominence 
was given in the Press to punishments given to civil disobedience prisoners and 
terrorist prisoners at Bsjshahi. It is possible that the outrage was partly attributable 
to this. 

Referring to civil disobedience prisoners, the report says that owing to 
renewal of the movement in the earlier part of the year, '’there was a heavy influx 
of cjvil disobedience prisoners in the jails and sub- jails of Bengal. These were 
mostly concentrated In the special jails at Dum Dam and Hijli and the female civil 
disobMience prisoners in the Berhampore female jail. 

The civil disobedience prisoners did not attempt to escape and seldom need viol- 
ence bnt they constantly attempted to break rules. 

Referring to discipline in jails the report says the increase in the number of 
convicted terrorist prisoners has been marked ; these prisoners either in division II 
or divisions III have been exceedingly troublesome and a source of great anxiety to 
Buperintendents. Thev have constantly attempted to undermine discipline, and nave 
noanthurised commnnlcations with outsiders. The jail staff were frequently threa- 
tened by them. 

There was no State prisoner remaining at the beginning of the year and one was 
reeeived dnring the year and none remained at the close of the year. , , 

This elasa of persona Is detained under the provisions of the Bengal Criminu 
Law Amendment Aet, 1930. Under the orders of Government, they were excluded 
from the jail statistica. There were 294 detenus confined in jails on the 
January 1932 and 310 detenus at the end of the year. 

In the Hi}li Additional Speeial Jail, two convicts escaped in the following 
manner There were some ooaliisioo going on la the hospital componnd where a large 
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namber at ditobcdiencs priaonen had eo1leo»ed oo aeeonnt of the death of • 
civil diioWieoce priBoner in the honpitAl which is situaM close to the piTimetcr 
wire. Twne: ftdvanhiite of tha confusion 2 convicts slipped away unnoticed and 
passed ihrong:h the first wire fence aiiti sealed the line of outside wire fence and 
escaped. Another convict escaped at luirht from the darmahmat made cell due to 
the sUckn^s of the patroliiiip sentry. AH the 3 convicts were recaptured. 

Id the Midnapo^ t-'Ciitral tJail 3^ convicts convicted of terrorist crimes escaped 
dorine: the nipht. They were k!?pt in the Si ate Yard sloop: with a number Of other 
Division II prisoners and 6 >fne ordinary prisoners who performed menial duties in 
the yard. Ihe convicts presumably hut remaimKi outside the ward when it was 
locked up and the fact of their remaiiiinp: outside the ward was not detected in 
time, as the countmp: was not properly carried out by the head warder on duty 
The convicts escaped by scalsnp; the wall by means of a ladder made up of a 
number of their own dhutna and a bent iron khunti attnehed to the same which 
was used as a hook. Only one of them was recaptured durinc; the year, but the 
other two have since been capnired. 

This escape proved the danpeer of issuinB: dhuties to prisoners, and showed that 
the control of these prisoners was not sufficiently maintained. 


Bengal Jail Administration Report 1933 


The number of “terrorsf' convicts which at the bep:inninp: of the year was 
225 stood at its close at 43S, and this after 83 had been removed to the Andamans, 
states the resolution of the Government of Bengal on the report of the adminislrs- 
tion of the Jiil Department of the province for the year 1933 issued in June 1934. 
The resolution proceeds 

During 1933 the population of civil disobedience prisoners fill from 1,202 at 
the bepriiining to 371 at the end of the year. Unfortunately the decrease of civil 
disobedience prison«‘rs was not accompanied by any corresponding decrease of 
ordinary prisoners with the result that the pressure on the jail accommodation was 
not relieved as much ns m^ght have been expected. The average daily strength 
during the year was 31,405.39 against 22,618.23 in the previous year, so Inat it was 
again nearly 50 per cent in excess of the normal figure before the civil disobe- 
dience movement of 1930 b"g:in. The prison population at the end of the year 
was actually greater than at the corresponding pi^riod of the previous yesr, being 
20,659 against 30,497. Economic conditions no doubt contributed in a large mea- 
sure to this result, but the spirit of liwlessness aroused by the civil disobedience 
movement must be held also to have had its effect. 


It was, therefore, possible lo close only one of the five special jails, and com- 
paratively little saving could be effected in the cost of guarding and mainiaining 
prisoners. The cost during the year was, it is true, over two mid a half jskhs of 
rupees less than in the previous year but almost whole of ibis is accounted for by 
the fall of expenditure on dietary charges due to the drop in food prices. 

The number of terrorist convicts which at the beginning of the ywr was 225, 
stood at its close at 436 and this aficr 88 bad been removed to the Andamans. 
The total number of tfuch convicts admitted to prison during the year was no Ims 
than 741. an unwelcome reminder of the grip that terrorism has gained on the 
youth of the country. The increase in mis dangerous class of prisoner has greatly 
complicated jail administration . f^r in order to prevent the contamination of oiner 
prisoners and the hatching of plots to commit further outrages it is essential tnat 
the terrorist convicts should be segregatid not only from ordinary prisoners, ana 
especially adilescenis, but also from one another during those hours in winrt tUi^ 
are not engaged in labour. The question of providing more cellular accommodation 
which haa always been inadequate, has therefore . ® ^Ltr? eelTa 

During the year under review it was found necessary to construct 20 
m one of the central jails for the segregation of terrorist priso^ners at a ccw oi 
8^ 19,700 and the deparUent haa eince been compelled to take upnhe queatton of 
ptoviding additioual eellnlar accommodation in two other central jailB. 
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Dorioff the yetr sndfr re?iew 88 terrorist prieonere were trinsported to 
the oellnlar Jail at Port Blair, three of whom were aubseqaently repatriated on 
medieal ifyonnda. The re-opening of this Jail has eased the question of guarding 
and segregating terrorist prisoners in Bengal Jails, but has by no means soW^ 
the problem, as many terrorist prisoners are ineiligible for transportation, either 
beoanse' their sentences are of shorter duration than five years or for m^ieai reasons, 

The cessation of civil disobedience led to a gratifying fall in tbe number of 
Jovenile and adolescent prisoners admitted to jail during tbe year, the percentage 
of prisoners under 16 having fallen from 0.84 to 0Ji5. of priaoners between 16 and 
18 from 7.42 to 4,23, and of prisoners between 19 and 21 from 12.76 to 0.58. There 
was also a substantial decrease in tbe number of female prisoners, though the 
number of admissions was still double the normal figure. 


loterpelhtioos in Conoclls and Parliament 

Release of Detenus 

In ih§ Aigemhlyt on the 30th January, Sir Barry Haig replying to Mr. S. 0, 
liiira regarding the release of State prisoners and detenus stated 

The Hon’ble Member presumably refers to persons against whom action has 
been taken under Regulation 111 of Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act on the 
ground of their terrorist activities. They are detained because Government are 
aatisfied that their release would strengthen the terrorist movement and as long as 
(hose conditions eiist th^*re can be no question of their rt'lease. Some of them 
have been detained since 1931. As the terrorist movement still continues it is not 
possible in any way for how long it will be necessary to detain them. In some 
cases it has been necessary to take action under Regulation III or Bengal Orimioal 
Law Amendment Act as a preventive measure against terrorists who have been 
acquitted or discharged on specific charge. 

Series of supplementaries followed. Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh asked :--Ib It the 
ioteotiou of Government to put. on trial before a regular court of law those persons 
who have been so long detained without trial ? 

Sir Harry Haig : No Sir, it is not the intention of Government to put them 
on trial before an ordinary court of Law. 

Mr. S, C, Mitra : Will the Honourable Member tell the House whether the 
Government have taken any steps to bring these persons who are alleged to be 
connected with terrorist crime round to constitutional views or to provide them 
with employment after their discharge, so that they may make better citizens 
according to Government estimate ? 

Sir Harry Haig : It is always open to detenus to approach the Government if 
they have changed their views and have come to the conclusion that they have 
been pursning a mistaken policy. 

Mr. S, 0. Mitra ; 1 am afraid the Hon’ble Member has not followed my 
qaesuon. What I want to know is whether the Government have taken or are 
going to take any steps to bring these persons who are alleged to have terrorist 
tend«mcie8, round to oonstiiutionai views or are they merely detained for an in- 
definite period of lime and that they should be allowed to remain as bad as they 
are for ever. * 

Sir Harry Haig : It is not very easy to change the views of men whose views 
aioso set thnt they are prepared to take to these courses in pursuance of tiiem. 

Mr. S. (L Mitra : May I take it that the Government is of opinion that 
detenus are of such set views that they can never be made good citizens 7 

Sir Harry Haig : 1 hope that is not the case and in fact Government are 
anxious by separating more aetermined from what they judge to be less determined 
men and to give a &ance to less determined men and to revise their views sod 
that is a maHqr which Government have always in mind. 

Mr. B. G. Mitra : Is this the only step that Government are taking, namely, to 
separate more determined from less determined or are Gtofernment taking any 
further ateps to bring thsm round to ooostitutiooal views T 
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RELEASE OF DETENUS 


^arrjf Maifl : I j>op*. Sir, the eonm of erentt iieit few Twn will 
. which the Honoanble Member deeirei end who 
were not errested in connection with terrorist movement. 

•* ^ BugRMt if the Honourable Member detirea informa- 
tion Mont ^.ate prisoners other than those detained in respect of terroricm be 
should put down question on the subject. v* waav. •« «« 

Anti-Terorist Move— CH iTTAnoNo Meeting 


At a mating of the anti-terrorist organisation formed sometimes airo by several 
prominent Hindu citizens with the assistance of the Sadar Sub-Diviaional Officer held 
at the residence of the 8adar S. D. 0. Ohiitagone, on the 28th. January, a large 
number of men including lawyers, ediicatioiiists and union board presidents diaouased 
the present situation and the need ^ for further consolidated and combined effort on 
tWfe part of parents and guardians in the. matter of reforming and controlling ^e 
students so as to prevent recruitment to the terrorist party. 

The Sadar 8. D. 0. explained the necessity of combination of guardians by which 
alone could the problem be effectively dealt with. If they were vigilant as to the 
movements of their ward.s, recruitment to the terrorist organisation could essilv be 
prevented. Boys ought to be convinced by their parents and guardians of the 
ruinous effects of the subversive movement. This work ought to be supplemented 
by teachers working out the block system recently introduced by the authorities in 
schools in order properly to look aft“r the students regarding their study, character 
and association. If such co-opera'ion and co-ordination among guardians and 
teachers was activ lycoiitiniied, he believed thit the terrorist activities would soon 
cease. 

Resolutions were passed condemning the recent terrorist outrage on Europeans at 
Chittagong ; supporting the activities of the anti-terrorist organisation m different 
villages in the interior of the district and exoressing strong determination to carrjr on 
the work in spite of all opoosition. The meeting also decided to h dd pnhiie meetings 
in all important villages, including Patiya, Sarvatali, Gairala and Sakpura within 
the disturbed area, in order to explain the present situation and the remedy. 


In pursuance of the resolutions two mass meetings of villagers of Patiya and 
Baroatali were held on the 2nd. and 4tb. February 1934 at the important centres 
within the disturbed area. The Sadar Suh-divisional Magistrate aftcnnled both ihjHie 
meetings. The speakers included the Sadar R. D. O., Mes-rs. llaanani Banjsn 
Ghakrabartv, Rajani Ranjan Biswas, Bireawar Bhattacharj ^c, Kriahna Knraar Ben, 
Pleaders, Mr, Harish Chandra S'm, S'*cret.ary. Raroatali High School. Fhe meeting 
at Patiya was presided over by Mr. Govinda Chandra Bhaitacharjce while the mee- 
ting at Saroatali by Mr, Nishi Chandra Dntt. . • i. 

All the speakers explained the pr*3ent sirnation created by the terrorist movement 
and appeoh'd fervently to the parents and guardians to oombmo and make conaolt- 
dsited efforts to convince the hoys of the uttiT fnnlity of the subversive activities 
and their disastrous cfP'cts. They should also keep c.irefnl watch on their 
and sons so that they may not fall into bad company, which, in the opinion of tne 
meeting, will act as an effective check to the recruitment to the terrorist party. 

Resolutions were adopted in Iwih the nxetinES urEinp on the 
a compact body and sub-committees under the central <om mitt ee, at 
members of which in co-operation with teachers would b>ok afier the nniniftn 

and school, at play and rccreaiion, wonid make a li«t of boys who in Ihior opinion 
are not of satisfactory conduct, would try to reform and 

any one still found incorrigible would report about him to ^ qJ* 

.It was farther resolved that the village commit tees will render such help to me 
military authorities as required. 


GaRHWALIS IN CONTAI 

On the Sth. Febrasry Mr, David Gren/e/f asked in jf ,outl 

people ID Coiitai, Midiiapore had been ordered to ® i^qiang were 

march and salute the British Flag, also under h^n^^s 

required to attend military parades and ceremotues and a numb.r had been appre 

"SyrlS a.t b. w >« “ 

reply next week. 
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I CALCIJtTA- 


TEBHOSISlf IK BeKOAL 

On the eeme dny, m the Hous$ of Commontt tb<» Ditehosa of AihoU drew •tteotioo 
Id t etatesicBt of the Home Momber, Gorernment of Beniral, as regards terrorism. 

Sir Samuel ffoare replied that the present terrorism campaign hi^ tjeen conlinned 
witfa defermiiiai ion since the Ohitts(i;oii{; Raid in Of late, the police hw inMcasiott 
ancoess, part of which was due to discovery of information regarding the exwnt ot 
the organiRathm, whilst a number of leaders had been captured. Manifestations 
bad beim checi&d but pot^mtialitiea remain serious on account of continuance ot 
recraitment. The Bengal GcmcTnment bad, therefore, introduced a Bill innking per- 
manent Bengal Criminal Lawa strengthening the exii^ting law, where experience oaa 
shown it to be necessary. On the whole the situation was better than in laet joiy. 
“because we are now able to take better steps against it*'. 

Oppressions ik Midkapur • 

At the Bengal lAgialoiive Conneif, on the 8tli February, Mr. B. Afoi^ asM • 
Will the Hon’ble Member- in-charge of the Political Department be pleased to state 
whether the Government have received a petition dated the 21 st Decemper, 
from jfobu Asimtosh Boy Choudhury of village Balyagobindapur, police nfstion 
Pataspur, in the noiitai sub-division of the Midnapore difltrict, stating that, during 
the early hours of the lOth December last, his house was surrounded by *_J**!^y 
Gsrhwsli soldierg and some police officers with Mr. Dinendra Nath Mukherii, the 
Special Magistrate of Contai. at their h'^ad, and on A«hu Babu s coming ™ 

house be was asked to ealute the Union Jack, and before he had 
position fully he was belaboured with a cane while his bauds were tied up oehina 
Die back and every article of his house broken in course of the searches made 
therein ? Is it a fact that the said petition further stated that after the above 
incident he, the said Ashu Babu, was taken to the soldiem camp at Manglamaro 
and locked up in a room without any food for the day till 5 p. m. wnen he was 
brought to the Parade ground and aeked to palate the flag again, pot on hie 
rrfusal to do §o, he was mercilessly beaten by the Special Magistrate with heavy 
strokes of cane and bis head was forcibly struck against the ground for salutation 
while threatening with him bullet Phots ? , t 

Mr. B, N, Reid replied : A petition containing the allegations referred to wis 
received. , . . ^ ,u u* 

Mr. Maiti\ What steps do the Government propose taking against those who 
committed such oppressions upon the person or persons referred to in the above 
petition ? . . ^ j . X 

Mr, Reid\ Government have made enquirijs and are satisfi jd that no oppression 

was committed. .... i ...... 

Mr. Haiti : Is the Hon, Member aware that similar oppressions were also com- 
mited by the same party in the houses of one Riraaiiath Maiti of ^Ivagobindapnr 
village, one AtuI Chandra of Amarahi viMsg<*, one Kilipado Roy of 
in police station Pataspur, as well as in other parts of the district of Midnaporc t 

Mr. Reid: No. , . l u « r 

The H<me Member in reply to a supplementary question put by Mr. o. 
Chaudhury said that the allegations were felse. The Horae Member added that u 
was a matter for the Government to decide whether prosecution should be start eu 
for maidng the allegations or not. . ^ ... x 

Mr. N. K, Baau : Is it a part of the duty of Gsrhwali soldiers to surround tbs 

house of people ? , ^ x.. x • x 

Mr. Reid : Yes, when they are called upon to do so by the District Omcew. 

Hr. Bam : Is the Hon. member swsre that it is only in the case of nnlsw™ 
assembly for the purpose of disoersiug it that the civil officers can call upon in 
military to assist them ? Mr. Reid : I require notice. , 

Mr.^ Basil i Is the Hon. member aware of the state of the law on the subject . 
Mr. Reid : I have already asked for notice. . . , . the 

Mr, Basil : Will the Hon. member state the circumstances under which tne 
Oarhwsli soldiers were called upon by the Civil authorities to surround the 

^^Mr. Beid : The services of the soldiers were requisitioned for assisting the police 
in conducting house sesrehes. _ , 

Mr. Baau : Under what provision of law the military was asked to assist 
civil auihoritieB in conducting house setrdiei I 
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Tbs Hod* I do not think yon can pnt that qneation* 

Hr. B»m : la the Hon. Member awafe that Itla ille^^ Magiatratea to 
npon aoldiera to aaaiit them id conduetiDg home learehea ? ^ 

Hr. BM : I am not aware of it. 

Hr. N. Jfoifi 5^?^ill the Hon. Member-in^charee of the Police Deportment be 
pleaaed to atate wither it la a fact that on the wh. September laat, i. e., tome four 
daya aft« the Magistrate of Midnapur, the honteo 

of aaferal retpeetable citizena of the Midnapore town were aearehed and in eonraa 
of an^ ™ M wir • 00 , were mercileaaly beaten and erery bit of their 

honaeholdtoinga were broken to piecea r What were the reaaona for bea^o 
j^^^and breaking their thioga in conrae of the aearchea made in their raapeeUM 

Mr. E; N. 2^ *■ correct that aereral honaea were aearehed in Midnapnr on 
the mornioff of 6th Beptemlyr, 1^. in connection with the inveatigation into the 
murder of Mr. Burge, the then District Magistrate. These searches were confined 
to the houses of known political anspeeta. A certain amount of unafoidable dama- 
ge was done in the course of these searcheai and as some people obstructed the 
search, force had of necessity to be used. 

Mr. Maiti : Were these incidents brought to the notice of the Gort ? Mr. RM : 
Yes. 

Mr. Main : What otepa have the Government taken in this matter ? 

Mr. Biid : An enquiry was made by the Divisional Commissioner. Ha was 
met by six of the leading residents of Midnapore who informed him ttet they did 
not want any formal enquiry, and would be satisfied if he inspected the damage 
that had been done. 

Mr. Maiti : Is the Hon’ble Member-ln-charge of the Political Department aware 
that several notices were served in the first week of December. 1933, upon several 
gentlemen including Bai Sahib Sarat Chandra Mukherjee, m. l. c. residents in the 
Tamluk town in the district of Midnapore. aski^ them to explain why they failed 
to attend the ceremonial parade held by the K. B. B. Battalion on the 20th November 
last when they came to Tamluk on their en route march ? Mr. lUid t Yes. 

Mr. Mam : Who used such notices and under whose authority were they 
issued ? Mr. Beid : In accordance with practice and precedent when troops are on the 
march, the Sub-divisional Officer, Tamluk. issued notices of a ceremonial parade to 
be held at Tamluk on the 29th November last, requesting the attendance of leading 
residents. As some of the latter neither attended nor replied to the invitation, the 
Sub-divisional Officer thought it desirable to give these gentlemen an opportunity of 
explaining their absence. 

Beplying to Mr. N. K, Basuj who started patting supplementary questions, as to 
whether non-attendance in response to notice of ceremonial parade was something 
which required explanation, the Home Member said that in this particular case the 
iovitatioQ was issued to leading residents and others including title-holders and be 
thought it reasonable to suppose that the local officers should ask the gentlemeo 
concerned to explain their aMence. He did not wish to say that it was a part of 
the duty of the title-holders to attend such a parade but courtesy demand that they 
should be present. , 

Mr. JBaeu : Was there any communication in the notice that Don-attendiDce 
will have to be acoonnted for 7 Mr. Beid : No, Sir. 

Mr. 8atUi Shekhareetear Roy enquired whether it had been the prsetiM of go- 
vernment always to call for an explanation in sneb esses or whether this was an 
innovation. Tne Homo Member was heard to say that he was not in a position to 
answer the question. . . _ , 

Mr. SauM & Nog : Is it a fact that when troops are on route march m Oalcutto 
the resideDts are caUed upon to be present 7 

Mr. Reid It is probably correct but in this partlcnlar case it was s ceremonisl 

psffififl^ 

Mr. Roy : Msy I remind the Hon. member thst eeremonisl psrsdes sro held on 
Jsnuary 1. every year, but are residents of Csicntts called upon to ittend 7 

Mr. RM : So far as I know, invitations are issued to s largo number pi people 
Hi witnecs tlw parade. 

Mr. Npg asked the Home Member to cite instsnees where failure to 
WIM in thn^pmoos oouosrued being called upon to gif® « 

^ I am awnii of,” topltod tha Horn Member. 
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Mr. Roy : Mifrht; I know whether the notices were isBued to hniirfliate reepecta- 
ble jpcrBoiifl ? Mr. Reid : No. 

The Home Member told Mr. N. K» Ba$u that Government were entitled to know 
why ceriaiii pcrpoiiB inciudiiig title-holiiirs were absent, from each parades. 

Mr. N. K. Basu : Do ilie govern mriit. approve of this action oi the local officers 
in atikiiig for an ixplanatioii ? Mr. Reid : Yes. 

AtiBwiriiig Dr. iV. C. Sen Gupta as to the "real piirpos^e and intention of these 
notice the Home Member said that this was an iiiFitution to attend a public cere- 
mony and to accord a wilcomc to the troops who were visiting the town. 

Mr. Basu : Barring invitations at Government House ceremonies, is the Hon. 
member aware of unv case where there is an obligation upon the absentee members 
to explain Iheir conduct for non-attendance ? 

The Home Member replied that he could conceive of such cases but he asked for 
notice to auHwcr the question. 

MlDNAPpRE DuRDAR SPEECH 

Mr. SatiH Shekharvsicar Ray asked Will the Hon*l>le Member-in-charge . of 
the Politiiai DtpHitiiKMic be pleaded to lay on the table a copy of the speech of 
Mr. L. B. BurrowH, oiliciating Cummisstoner of the Burdwan DivisioDi at the 
Durbar held at MiJnnpur in DeeeiubtT, lOoo ? 

Mr. Reid Yes. A copy is laid on the Library table. 

Mr. Was he amhoristd by the Govenmn nt to express the views of the 

Government as well as his own views as the Commissioner of the Divisiou on the 
occasion *? Mr. Reid Yes. 

Mr. Is it permissible for a Government servant of the rank of a Commi- 

ssioner of a Division to give expression in a Durbar speech to a view which is 
difierent from that of the Government or the M«^tnber in charge of the department ? 

Mr. Reid Government servants are not permitted to criticise in public the 
declared policy of the Govt. 

With regard to the speech of the Commissioner of Burdwan Division at the 
Durbar held at Midnapur, the Home Member told Mr. Shanti S, Roy that the speech 
bad been published by ihc Publicity Board, but denied that along with the pam- 
phlet the Board circulated photos of the Commissioner. 

Garhwalis at Contai 

In the Bouse of Commons^ on the 12lb February, Mr. David Grenfell asked again 
questions regarding atlciidancc at military parades and ccrcmoniais. 

bir Samuel Hoare replied that with the object of ensuring that when a regiment 
was on march its progress was to be made an occasion of some formality and 
ceremony, the Bengal Troops manual of 1914 provided for issue of invitatious to 
the local gt'iitlemcii to attend the arrival of troops. In the instance referred to by 
Mr. Greniell noticts were sent out by the Sub Divisional Officer of Contai. It 
seemed that it had been expressed more peremtoriiy than contemplated by (be 
manual. No force, however, was used to compel attendance nor waa anyone appre- 
hended for failure to attend. 

Alleged Plan to Murdrr Governors 

In the House of Commons, on the 12tli February, replying to the Duchess of 
Itholl, Sir Samuel Hoare circulated a table showing that terrorist conspiracy cases 
Instituted and accused persons respectively since last Junei were 


Name of Province. 

Terrorist conspiracy cases. 

No. of accused. 

Bengal 

Madras 

3 

2 

25 

30 

Behar 

1 

2 

Bombay 

2 

8 


The Dutchess of AthoB drew attention to bomb throwing at Cbittagoug on 
January 7 and said that a leaflet found on the killed terrorist signed by the 
Chittagong branch of the republican army stated that the branch was launching 
relentless and never failing oampaigu against every Eiiglishmau. The Dutchess 
asked for assurance of increased protection to be given against similar terrorism. 

Sir Samuel Hoare in reply paid a warm tribute to the coolness displayed on 
that ocGUion both by the officials and non-officials and said that tho official account 
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of attempted outnge did not mention of discovery of a leaflet on either of the 
dead SamueJ added that strinirent precautionary measures had been en- 

forced in Chittagong area for aoine time. He said that patrolling of European 
residential area had rwently bet-n increased and a bill amending the Criminal Siaw 
Auiendmeut Act bad been introduced. 

The Dutchess of Atholl then gave notice that she will raise the matter of the 
leaflet on an adjournment motion. The Datchesa next drew attention to the 
recent trial of terrorists in Madras in which evidence led to show that some twenty 
conspirators pItHted to assassinate officials and murder Governors of Madras and 
Ben^i raid Eurof^an banks and business houses. The Dutchess asked if 
those, believed to be concerned in the conspiracy, had been brought to trial and 
whether iocreased protection was being given. 

Sir Samuel Hoare replied that the case was still *8ub judice’ and added that ho 
was satisfied that the police exercise all the possible vigilance to guard against 
outbreaks of terrorist activities in Madras. 


Terrorism in India was 
adjournment on the 14th. February 1934. 

of 


Terrorism in India 

discussed in the House of Commons on a motion of 
The question was raised the Dutches:: 
■ in 


Atholl particulary with reference to leaflets' discovered in Chittagong. The 
Dutchess dwelt on the extent of terrorism. She said that she felt that the answer 
given on February 12 about terrorist conspiracies in provinces other than Bengal in 
the last six months was inadequaic, and expressed the opinion that it was very 
difficult to reconcile Chittagong afi’air with Btatements in the House last week, that 
manifestations of terrorism in Bengal had been checked. 

Mr. Mitchell Banks (Conservative), declared that some members were inclined to 
think that there was a tendency to take a complacent attitude and use the fatal 
phraae that the situation was well in band, which generally preceded a catastrophe. 
If this menace was growing in India despite preventive measures, it would be rele- 
vant for the members of the House of Commous to consider whether the time was 
yet ripe to transfer to Indian Ministers the control of police and judiciary. 

Sir Samuel Hoare denied that he was complacent in the face of a most 
difficult and most daugeroua issue under discussiou. It was difficult to treat the 
subject effectively, owing to the risk of complacent optimism, the risk of pessimism, 
which would discourage loyal forces in India, particularly Bengal, and the risk 
of disclosing information valuable to terrorists. His evidence did not go to 
Bubstantiate the criticism that terrorism was spreading very widely and becoming 
more dangerous in provinces outside Bengal. .... 

Sir Samuel Hoare said that he would never bo driven to the position of stying 
that “our measures for dealing with terrorism are adequate to deal with a foe as 
subtle, insidious and unscrupuious as we confronted in India,” but emphasis^ that 
Government bad given the Government of India and the Government of Bengal 
every power that had been asked for and they would bo given every suoport in 
future. Sir Samuel paid tribute to the splendid spirit of tlm personnel of the 
Government of Bengal, particularly in the dangerous districts. Government w«to 
resolutely determine to eradicate this evil, even though it might take time. 
meat baa behind it in the Government of India and the Government of Bengal 
the moral and practical support of the European population, and what waa per- 
haps most important— Government were more and more finding Indian 
nioQ veering to their side and giving them support, which was 

informer years. In support of the contention that his evidence did not sul^- 
tantiate the criticism that terrorism was spreading. Sir Samuel said that out o 
the eight terrorist conspiracy cases daring the mst six months, ^hnnr 

.dM^teor thrt it wm in «ny *'**‘eW 

mj^unwd that Ohitt^goDK leafleto did not material y differ from ihMc prteiOT y 
di«»»ei«i in emy oOw ieriou. outbreak, of which “o“/ 

oopiee. The Govmment lealtoed that they wow not {L,Srary 

Bent. The only way to deal with it waa to effect permanent, and not temporary 
measures. He emphasised that the local Administration in 
given every power that had been asked for. 
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Chittagong bad been 
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Be pM a tribute i to tbe apteodld spirit and personnel of the Oofemment 
Bengal, partlealarly in danffmos districts, and said that the District Magistrate of 
Chittagong rose to a mj^t diflleiilt sitnatiou. **Hc Is a remarkable man on whom 
we ean fnlly depend.” tSir 8amoel paid a tribute to the military and eirii 
farces who were fully o^operating in suppresaing the outbreak and also to tbe 
Enihpean community #ho wore completely keeping their nerve and the local 

BdmuiiBtration every possible support. 

Escteinkest IK Midkapoee 

In the Bengal CounHl, on the ISli. Fahrwavy. Mr. if. Maiii asked : Will the 
Hon*ble Member in charge of the Political Department bo pleased to state how 
many persons Arom each sub-division of the district of Midnapore have recently been 
ordmed ter leave the district for an indeHtiito period under the provisions of the 
BnppressioDB of Terrorist Outrages Act of 1932 ? 

Mr. if. M ifrid replied : 8aanr 8nb*Dtvision 23, Can*ai Siib-Division 5. 

Mr. tfaifi } Is it a fact that amongst the extcrnces there are several practising 
lawyers' of Midnapore town and some of the teachers of the Coiitai National School 
who were earning their livelihood in their respective places ? 

Mr. Beid : Yes. Of the 22 externed persona of the Sadar subdivision 8 were 
practising lawyers and of the externed persons of the Contai subdivision d were 
teadunrs of the Contai National School. 

Mr. Maiii : What are the particular acts for which each of the extcrncss has 
been placed under tbe ban referred to above ? 

Mr. Btid : Government do not consider that it would be in the public lutcrcst 
to pablish this information. 

Mr. Maiii: la tbe Hoirblc Mcml)or aware that simrlar orders were .passed 
against the lawyers of the Midaporc town who had been previously engaged in 
defending the accused in the fiurge murder conspiracy case but subscriuently 
xccallod ? 

Mr. BM : It is not known to Govern mctit on what dates defence lawyers were 
briefed by the accused in the case, but when the District Magistrate became aware 
that certain persons on whom such orders had been passed had been so briefed, the 
orders were treated as inoperative in thoit cases for the time being. 

Mr. Main : Is the uon’ble McnibtT aware that the teachers and the stiidcnts 
of the Contai National School held a meeting in which they strongly condemned the 
murder of Mr. Burge? 

Mr. Beid : No such rcsolulioii was brought to the notice of the local ofllccrs or 
of Qoverarmeut. 

Mr. Maiii : Is the Hoii'ble Mcmlicr aware that the cxi crtiGd Becrctary and a 
teacher of the Contai Natioiral School * sent rcprcRcntntious to the l>istrict Magis- 
trate of Midnapore asking him openly to prosi^ute them on a definite charge of 
helping terrorism if there is anything agiunst them, while stating that they had 
never done nor encouraged any act of violence being absolutely pledged to the creed 
of non-violence ? 

Mr. Beid : The District Magistrate rci'civod a rc^csentation from the Secretary 
of the Bchool. The Secretary requested that he be furnished with i>roof of the charge 
that he assiated terrorism. 

Mr. 'Maiii : Is iho lion. Member aware that no reply was at all sent to the 
said representations, nor was au^ action taken on tht'in ? Mr. Beid : Yes. 

Mr. Main : Do the Government propose recalling the order in cases of all the 
externecs ? Are the Government considering the desirability of making provision 
for the maintenance of the families of the externed persons as in the case of per- 
sons interned under the Criminal Iaw Amendment Aut ? Mr. Beid : No. 

Mr. Maiii : Have the IGovernment considered the question that the earning 
members of such families have been forced to leave their respective places of business 
all on a sudden and go outside tbe district without making any arrangement for 
thi»r families ? Mr. Reid ; Yea. 

Me. 8, C, Bay Chaudhnri : Do not Government wish that the public should 
know sll facts so that thc^ mav sock redress ? 

The 7/oma Member repfied that he had nothing to add. 

Mr. 2V. K, Basu ; Is it not necessary to reply to a representation received 
from an externed secretary and teacher of a school who scut a representation to 
the District Magistrate asking for redress ? 
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be circnmHtnncc undo which! was not necw 
arj* to reply ro Biicn a rcpriReiittition. 0 

.A**®? .V ***• •®““ ‘<irtumsl«ncc»’, the Home Member mI»-H for 

notice of the qurotion. ’ aw-niuM ww» «« 

‘H Mr. Shanti 8. Bau that the Dhllfet 

ordcFs pMsud oil ccrUin lawyen 

dtfcndinfi® the accuiicd in the Uur(^ Murder Cjibo inopcrati?e for the lime bcin^o 

tte fohfbllaWMidSw ?’\.!!SKhSr”“''’“* ®**®"'*''*' 

Hr. Rttd : No each bt«p is tmdtr eoiiti-mplatinn. 

rho iSowie Meiuber informed Mr. Miuid liiikbb that iis a result of the orders 
occoniing ino|)erii(ivc the lawyers cuiiccrned were allowcii to appear in the case. 


Route Marc iies or Soldiers 


Mr. Vorendro Kumnr Bam sHlctii ; Will the Jloii'Ue M. mbcr in rhsrue tiC 
the Political Depart mi nt be pleased to sia‘e whether it i< a fiii-t that during ihcir 
route marches in the district of Mklnapure in Deei mbi^r i'.i;:; and .Tan nary. lOil-l 
soldiers have bern used in malting houRo-st'nivhes ? 

Mr. /ifeid n'pliid : No. Troop.4 h-ive been used only to providir cordons round 
houses In which the civil authorities wtTo conducting searidics in necordance with 
the provisions of law. 

Mr. jBasn : Have the flovernment received any complaints of ntroeltics com- 
mitted by the soldiers conducing searches or making domiciliary vi ats during 
these marches ? Mr. Revi: (lovt. have reccivinl two kmcIi complaint h. 

Mr. Baau : Has any in(|iiiry been made into sneh comiil.'iiiiis ? If ^o. with 
what result ? Mr. Rad : Yes. The allegations were found to be nntrtic. 

Mr. Bosh : Has any information been rcccivcid by Ciovt. iibout atrocities com- 
mitted at Baiagobindapnr on the 0th December ? 

Mr. Reid : A complaint was received from ]>aba Ashutosb Ray Choudhury. 

Mr. Basu : Has any information been received (lovt. about the atrocities 

committed at Palpara on the same day, at Daniuuiili Cbaira and at Rajiri on 
the 26tb December and at Uaitrakundn on the 27ih ? Mr. Reid :So» 

Mr. Basu : Were any atrocities on the ‘.^rd January last at Katraka? 

Mr. Reid : A complaint was received from one ICumud Cbaran Rcra. 

Mr. Basu: Have any cm]iiiric8 been made? H so, with what rc'JnU ? 

Mr. Reid : The allegations have been invcstigatisl and found to be false. 

With regard to the cinploymcni of troops in m.^king house starches in Midnaporc, 
in answer to a sapplcmontary question of Mr. N, K. Unsu. as to the provision of 
the law under whicn the troops were so nsed, the Ilntnc Memhcr said that ho 
would like to have no'iccof the question. 

Mr. Basu Were the troops used in contravention of the ordinary provisions 
of the law ? 

Mr. Reidi I am afraid I am unable to reply to the question. 


As to the complaints of people against soldicTs in this connexion. Mr.JV. K, 
Basu wanted to know who htid investigation in this respect. Ihe Home Mcmyr 
said that in one case the inviistigation was conduelcd by the Additional ^strict 
Magistrate and as regards the rest it was done liy a senior (Jovernment Omccr. 
Replying further to Mr. IJasn, the Horae Member said that he had seen the report 
of tfic investigation and was satisHed that a proper investigation was made. 

Mr. Shanti S. R*uj dcsircrl to know whether the troops in providing cordons^^ 
the purpose of bouse search acted under the military or tlic civil nnthontics. 1 m 
Member said that in such cases the military were called in to aid the civil 
authorities. ... „ .. .t. ^ 

The Home Member denied the suggestion of Mr. P. Bancrji ^ * 

•oWiers committed criminal assault. He however admitted 

was brooRht to tho notice of Government by a member of the Council ana saia 
that the case bad been sent mi for invesli)?ation. 


iMFOsiTios or Coi.i.EcrvE Fixes 
At tho Bengal Letjislntiva Cmmtil, on the 21st 
foddar asked : Will the Hon. Membtr-in-charnc of the Ci? .”fn Vw. 

t<«»ed to state whether Jl is a fact that notices tor colleetirc fines bare sgsin oecn 
iBBued on two villages^ the district of Chittagong 7 
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Ifr. Ri R. RM replied : Oolleotive fiaee were imposed oo two filitges |ia Obitte- 
•^g dietrict in Norember last. 

Seth H* P. PodiSkr : Is the Hon’ble Member aware that there has been no far- 
ther trouble of any sort in that place, and that the leaders of the late movement 
have been aP secared and are undergoing various terms of imprisonment 7 

Mr. Reid ; No. # 

Seik H. P. Poddar : Is it a fact thit the fines are levied on Hindus only ? 

Mr. The fines have been levied only on those sections of the community 
to which the persons caj^ing on terrorist activity belong. 

6tth B. P, Poddar : Have the Government considered the possibility that a 
suspect might be kept in concealment by persons belonging to any religion 7 

Mr. Reid : Yes. 

Beth B, P. Poddar : What then are the reasons of this invidious distinction 7 

Mr. Reid : Certain classes of persons are exempted from liability to pay any 
portion of the fine not on communal grounds but on the ground that they cannot 
be hdd responsible for the conditions which led to the imposition of the fine. 

BeUh B. P. Poddar : Will the Hon’ble Member be pleased to state the amount of 
collective fines realised till now from Chittagong and Midnapore and how the 
money thus realised from the Hindus has been spent or is likely to be spent in 
the near future 7 

Mr. Reid t If the question relates to the districts of ChittaAong and Midnapore 
the amounts according to the latest figures are as follows : Chittagong— Bs. 78.631-9. 
Midnapore— Rs. 6,658-16. The sums realised have been credited to Government. In 
Chittagong a certain amount has been paid ae compensation to those who suffered 
injury or loss from terrorist activity. 

Military March ie Midnapore 


At the Bernal Council^ on the 22nd. February, Mr. P. Haiti askeh : (a) Will 
the Hon’ble Member- in-charge of the Police Department be pleased to state the 
object with which the military march in charge of the ezef)ut!ve and police ofiScers 
has been organised in all the thanas of the Contai and Tamluk sub-divisions in 
the district of Midnapore 7 

(b) Is the Hon’ble Member aware of the allegations that are being made that 
the people are being forced bv the local authorities to erect gates on public roads 
and decorate their bouses ana shops at their own expenses for showing honour to 
the soldiers 7 

(e) Is the Honourable Member also aware of the allegations— 

(i) that the villagers have been forced to raise subscription for supplying the 
soldiers with food-stnfifs during their route march throughout the mufassil ; and 

(ii) that some private persons are being coerced to supply rich 'dailies’ consisting 
of rare fruits and rich wines and get up tea and dinner parties for the entertain- 
ment of the soldiers, the executive and ]^lice oflScers, etc. 7 

(d) Is the Hon’ble Member also aware that during the march of the military in 
the mufassal there have been plenty of house-searches going on, in course of which 
many valuable articles have been damaged and it is reported that the people are 
being forced to salute the Union Jack and subjected to assaults and various other 
indignities 7 

The Hon’ble Mr, R. N. Reid replied (a) The principal object of these marches 
Is to enable the people of villages in the interior to meet the troops and to appre- 
ciate their high standard of discipline, eflSciency and mobility and to show that 
Government have at their disposal ample resources for the protection of all loyal 
and law-abiding p^ns. 

E No such allegations have been brought to the notice of Government 

(i) (fi) No such allegations have been brought to the notice of Government 
dutriet authorities. All supplies required for the troops are duly requisi- 
tioued in accordance with rule and paid for In cash on the spot. 

A number of substantial and local gentlemen have voluntarily arranged entertain- 
expense. 

. (d) House seartdies have been made by the police during these operations hut 
inim CM by the troops. No avoidable damage has been caused. Flag-saluting 
Morateiteve bsen In asany villages and have been generally well attended 

Hm oSj^imeeide eompWuts that have come to the notice of Government alle- 
UmI eurtA iudivldunls were forced to salute the flag or were subjected to 
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TioleoM io that can neotion. have been inquired into and harjt been found to fall of 
ffllMtatonents as to be wholly unworthy of erederee. 

Beplyinff to a Bupplemeotery qncation of Mr. H. C. Boy Chowdkuryt the 
Bom Member (Mr. R. N. Redi) said that he could noi gi?e detail of the damage 
but the damage was unavoidable. 

* 1 . ; Ii» it not a fact that the people are now loeiog the fear of 

^®nS? which they had. on account of those mafehee ? 

The Borne Bomber : 1 am not aware that they entertained any feeling of fear before, 
.u Baton Ckoeh : Will the Hon. Member be pleated to atate what 

tneae flag-aaluting ceremonica are and how th» are performed 7 

Jhc ^ome Member : Perbape the Hon. Member bat eeen Proclamation Parade 
held in Calcutta on January 1 every year. Tbit flag tainting ceremony ia tomething 
like that, only the formrr ia on a large aealo while the latter on much amaller tcale. 

Mr. Jy. K, Baeu : Wna any force uaed to make the people aalnte the F*tg 7 

The Home Member Not that I am aware of. 

Dr. A, R, Ohoah : Was any notice aerved on the people to attend the flag tain- 
ting ceremony 7 The Borne Member : Yea, notioea were latued. 

Alipore Jail Hunger-Strike 

/'Altogether 10 political pritoncra in the Alipore Central Jail are now on hunger- 
atrike, •^Thia information waa elicited by Mr. Santi Sekhareewar Roy when bo put a 
wriea of abort notice queationt on the subject in the Bengal Council on the 28rd. 
February. 

Mr. Santi 8. Roy : (a) la the Hon 'ble Member-in-charge of political (Jails) Depart- 
ment aware that Political prisoners in Alipore Centra: Jail lately brought to the 
notice of authorities concerned certain grieranees affecting their daily life 7 

(b) If the answer to (a) is in affirmative, what are these and what steps do Qo- 
vemment intend taking for their redress 7 

,(c) la it also a fact that failing to get redress of their grievances the aforesaid 
prisoners went on hunger-strike 7 

(d) If the answer to (c) is In affirmative will the Hon. Member be pleased to 
state— (i) from which date have they gone on hunger-strike, (ii) bow many are on 
hunger-strike ; (iii) what is the present condition of these prlsonera, (iv) whether 
there is any apprehension of more prisoners joining the sirike 7 

(c) Will the Hon’ble Member be pleased to state whether it is intended to red- 
ress the grievances of the aforesaid prisoners and avert any possible calamity 7 

(f) If the ar'swer to (e) is in the negative, what steps do Government intend 
taking in the matter 7 

Sir C» 0. Qhoee replied 

(a and e) A large number of terrorist prisoners in Alipore Central Jail stopped 
work on February, 15, 1934, and five went on biingcr-strfke, .On the fplmlng day 
they submitted a petition to the Tail Superintendont stating that tbqy bad decided 
on this course as in spite of repeated requests their grievances iu rqfard to their 
treatment as Division III prisoners bad not been redressed. 

(b) Their grievances relate to the following 

(1) Writing materials. 

(2) Newspapers and magazines. 

fl) Diet. 

It) articles. 

(0) Winter clothing (supply of long pants, blankets, knrtas with lining and knrtas 
with long sleeves.) 

0 Tooth brushes and tooth paste. 

(8) Indoor and outdoor games. ... 

(9) Better arrangements m interview with relatives. 

(10) Sandals. 

is the pri4iij^?emanded are only admissible in the case of Division II priso>, 
ners. Government propose to take no action in the nMtm. 

Sion II who hu gone on hungmvstrike in sympathy. 

(iii) Satislaetory. 
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(Iv) T Am not In a poAilion to make any HtAfcmrni on Ihw point, 

(cj and f) The roiuhiet of the prisoncra amonntH to a jrroHs* hnaeh of prinon dis- 
r'lplmc and rJoy«nimcnt cnntior conaider any of thcae cIcmanrlH to which they arc not 
f.iiitlied AH nivirtum ill prinoncra, «o lone: a« the hiini^er-Atrike continues. 

JJ*** At this stAcc set the ball rolline:. 

Mr, ISa/nf : When were the «ricvaf»cc8 first brought to the notice of the .fail 
nnthorifiiH? 

Charu ; The ^rievaners were orally mentionen to the Jail IStipcrintendL*nt 
before j'ebniary 16 bui the first written represen tat :<mi was received on the lOth. 

Mr. Jhisu : Is it not a fnet thiit the demand for Additional blnnkits was made at 
a time wh»n cold in Calcutta was rather severe ? 

Hir Vhnru : The attswer is in the nrpitivc. 

Mr, lianu : What was the nnuirc of the Kricvanccs repardin^ di. t ? 

Sir Cham : Thi-y wanted a better diet than was nllowcd to Div. Ill prijjoners. 

Mr. Ba8if : Is it not a fact that for some time past it lias been the rule in 
benpl jsiilH fo pivc a better quality of rice to the literate prii'Oners than that piven 

ihti ordinary Division HI prisoners ? Hlr Chnru : I mnst ask for notice. 

Mr. fitiMu : Is it not a fact that better quality of rice is Kivi*n to literate priso- 
»«'*rs 111 the Mi(lnn|)iir and other jails than that pivcn to the ordinary Division III 
ptiHoncrs •/ 

Sir Chum : The prisoners are not Allowed nnylhinp which is not provided 
tnulcr Jail Code, In pnrticiilor pinces the quality of rice varies and the (jnality of 
*'**••” districts may bo better. 

®u» Bam : Has the qnalily of rice supplied to literate prisoners in yXiinnr jai 
been chan pc'l <liirlnp the last few wc^'ks ? Sir Cham : \ot to our knowledpe. 

Mr. S, S, Rny : Have the prisoners conipiainod ill-treatment by warders or 
olhcr jail nnlhorlti-s ? 

Sir (‘ham : It docs not npper in the petition submitleil nor was there nny 
of any such compinint beinp received. 

Mr. Tinn : Did the prisoners receive the privilepcs while in other jails ? 

Sir Cham : I must, ask for notice. 

My /.Vyy: Has the Hon. Member made nny enquiry ns to why the prisoners 
have made these dcniAnds nil on a sndden ? 

Sir (‘harm As the Member will peredve from the answers nb’cndy pivon the 
prisoners in question slopped work on the 15ih and immediately went on hnnper- 
slrikc. They did not pivc us any time whatever to make any enquiry. 

Mr. Unp : Will he make nny enquiry now that the pricvnnccs have been broupht 
to his notice ? Sir Chnru : The answer is already piven. 

Mr. AT. K, Bum : Considirinp that 19 men arc on hiinpcr-strike, does the Hon. 
Mimbcr propose to make a personal enquiry into the matter ? 

Sir Cham t The matter will receive consitlcration. 

Mr. Basu t What objiretion has the Hon. Member to allow the prisoners wrilinp 
nmtcrinlH ? Sir Charu : The wrilinp materials arc not allowed to Div. HI prisoners. 

,Mr. Basil : Has the Hon. Member or bis department tried to pet relations of 
pnsoritTs interview them in order to induce them to pivc up biinper-strikc ? 

Hir Cham : No. 

Mr. Bush: Docs he propose to try the snppcBtion made ? 

Hir Charu ; As the members are aware, all reasonable represent at ions made by 
iDcm arc cnqtiiriKl info. 

Dr. iV. C\ Srn Gupta : Is it not a fact that at the Alipore Jail exercise books with 
marked pspos and pencils wore supplied to literate Div. Ill prisoners before this ? 

Hir Cham t Prisoners aro allowed writinp materials with the permission of the 
Jail Hnpfrinfendent and when they want to write, 

Mr. iV. JC, Basil : Is it meant in this case that the prisoners wanted writinp 
materials without the permission of the Jail Superintendent ? 

Hir Cham : In the written petition submitted there is an allopation that prisoners 
want.cd writinp materials and they were refused by the Hiipcrintcndent. 

Dr. Sen Gupta : Hat the Jail Hnpcriiitcndcnt made nny comment in scndinp up 
the Mtition ? 

Hir Charu: Yes. the Jail SupiTintondoiit has reported that none of these 
demands is allowable. to Div. I H prisoners under the Jail Code. . 

Mr. AT. S, Basu : If ibato demands arc not ordinarily ailowablo under the •lati 
Code is there snythinp to prevent Govorament to accede to such of these demanas 
it seem to them reatouablc ? 
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Sir Charu : Yos, prisouerg hare taken up a most defiant attitude. They have 
asked for the whole string of privileges which are oot allowable to Div. Ill 
prisoners. 

Mr. Boy : Have they been unruly ? Sir Charu : I have nothing to add. 

Mr, P. Banerii: What objection C4in there be to the supply of long pants parti- 
cularly during the winter season ? 

Sir Charu s Wc have to proceed according to certain rules which do not permit 
these pants to be given to Div. Ill prisoners. 

Prisoners' Grievances— Press Statement 

Mr. AJit Daa Oupta, Secretary, Youth League, Bengal, who was convicted to a 
month's K. 1. moved an appeal in the Sessions J udge's Court, Aliporc and was 
released on bail. It appeared from his statement to the Press that eight Divi- 
sion II prisoners, incluaing Ardhendu Quba, Narcndra Nath Sen, Pabitra Hoy, 
Hiren Dutt-Gupta, Nibarun Ghosh, Jnau Sidhaiita, Jotirmoy Sen Gupta were 
declassified and placed to Div. ill as they refused to wear caps on the Suporin- 
tendent's file day as the system was deemed humiliating by them. As a protest, they 
refused to stand in file and were then kept in separate confinements with staiidiug 
hand-cufifs almost every alternative day. 

The Div. Ilf prisoners, numbering more than 100 persons, it was reported, bad 
also been locked up iu cells and were courting all punishmenis by refusing work and 
file. Ten of them including Naiini Ranjan Das, Dasharathi Haidar, 8bib ^ankar 
Chowdhury, Radhaballav and others went on] hunger-strike and it was understood 
more persons swclU i the number of hunger-strikers in fresh batches and the situation 
took a serious turn. Their demands were as follows 

1. Better diet, especially substitution of fine rice to coarse rice. Newspapers 
and writing materials for all literate prisoners for cultural improvements. 3. Indoor 
and ont-door games for healthy exercise. 4. Long pants, kurta with sleeves, bed- 
sheet, sandals. 5. Oil or soap for bathing purpose. 0. Lining in blankets wbloh 
are coarse and pinchuig to the skin etc. The prisoners, it was reported, rcc|ucsted 
the Superiiitondent to grant them these facilities, placed their grievances to the I. G. 
too OD several occasions but they were not redressed. 

The latest reports showed that the situation became more tense. Anoihor 
batch of nine prisoners subsequently joined tho hunger-strikers, the total number thus 
coming to 19. Six persons were reported to have uccn prosecuted within tho prison. 
Dobkumar Das, Diiicsh Cb. Das Gupta, Sudbir wore also amongst those who joiued 
the hunger-strike. 

Death of a Detenu 

In the Council of State, on the 26lh. Fabruary, Mr. Af. 0. Unllct in reply to 
Mr. Jagadiah Chandra Banerjee regarding tho illness and death of detenu Raripndn 
Bagehi in the Doli Dctoiitiou Camp informed that correspouderu .■} of detenus in the 
Camp Jail is required to bo passed by the ofilcer-in- charge but in the transmission of 
tho telegram sought to be sent by tho cicleims to 8J, Profutla Bagehi, brother of 
Haripada Bagehi intimating him of Haripada’s illness was not delayed and it was 
despatched the same day. , . . . 

Replying to the same Member, Mr. Halloit stated that Govcrnraciit had no 
information as to whetner the teh'grsm cunveying the news of illness of Haripada 
despatched from Ajmer on August 22 last reached tho addressee after the delivery 
of latcr telegrams despatched on the same day. 

Chittaoong Orders 

On the 12tb. March, the District Magistrate, Chittagong issued 3 new orders under 
tho Terrorist Suppression Act for the purpose of preventing movements of and com- 
munication with absconders and terrorists. « j 

Tho first order directs that Hindu ‘bhadralok* males between igcs of 12 and 26 
of Sitakund Thana and No. 85 Mauza Roshanglri in Fatikcharl Thana shall carry 
identity cards, which they must present, when aemand(?d, before military 

and gazetted civil oiliccr and member of the Village Coniinittci 

withm its jurisdiction. The order comcHi Into *011001 from the 28ih wfora 

which cards must be obtained. Violation of the order makes the olTcndcr liable 
to m^cutioii. , , - # # 

The nccond order prohibits Hindu iihadralok’ mal(!S «pto ftKO of 26 from 
using bicycles within the jurisdiction of Hitakund and Mirsaral Thaiias, while by 
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the third order flindo ‘bhedrelok’ melee upto 26 wilhiii the inrIidiotioD of Site- 
jnuid, Minetri eod HeUuieerl Ibenee end No. 86 Meoze Boeoenairi in Fetit^ri 
Iheae ere ordered^ to keep indoore between enneet eod ennriee. Other people, not 
Aifaeted by tbe order, are directed to carry burniog lamps while going out from 
borne daring the same period, and halt w^eco challenged by the poliM and military. 
The second and the third orders came into efTect from the 15th March. 

Milztaby Pabade at Contai 


ing to Mr JagadUh Banerjte admitted that a notice was issuM on the 15tb Decemto 

last by the Sab-Dirisionai Officer of Oontai to seferal local gentlemen of Contai 

requiring them to be present in the compound of the local Dak Bungalow at a 

rticular hour on a particular day in order to welcome soldiers of the Royal 
. ^ . . .. . . . ^ - 

He added that it is customary when troops yisit a town to receive them'' with some 
formality and ceremony. It was on this account that the Sub-Divisional Officer 
had iMued notice aiking the gentlemen to be present. 

No action was taken against those who did not attend the ceremony and no 
force was used to compel them to attend. 

Conduct of Soldiers in Midnapub 

In th$ Ammblyt on the lOth. March, Mr. 8 . C, Mitra in the course of 
hie speech read out to the House grave allegations regarding the behaviour 
of soldiers posted in Midnaporc District ( Contai Sub-division ). He said 
that the profession of a soldier was respected in India but it was now being 
disgraced. All instances quoted by the speaker mentioned names of the parties 
concerned and many cases of all^ationa included unusually harsh treatment for 
people refusing to salute the Union Jack under compulsion and invitation to the 
people to attend receptions tc the District Magistrate and to soldiers under threat 
that absence would mean disloyalty. A number of offences against women were 
alleg^ and there was destruction of property and stealing of cash and ornaments. 

He further related how schools had been forced to receive batches of soldiers at 
the time of their visit and how tea-parties and ‘dallies’ or in lieu thereof cash pay- 
ments were extorted from the public, (cries of ‘shame’ 'shame’ from the non- 
official members). 

Mr. Mitra complained that the Commaoder-io-Cbief never attended the 
Assembly now. The speaker said that he was prepared to hand ovc;* to Government 
the complaints he had made but recalled that be had made similar statements last 
year, but no information was available as to what action was taken by Government. 

Dealing next with the case of detenus Mr. Mitra pleaded that political prisoners 
should be given better treatment and that detenus kept so long should be released. 
He felt that the spirit of patriotism once kindled could not be killed by repression 
but Government could devise means of bringing these men towards constitutional 
methods of agitation. Yet Government had done nothing in that direction. 

Conduct of Troops in Midnapur & Chittagong 


In the Assembly, on the 21st Marehi Sir Harry Haig referring to Mr. 5. C. Mfra a 
speech on the 19th, regretted that he was not present to near a part of that speech. That 
speech contained serious allegations made in thecourse of the Finance Bill debate. It was 


impmiblefor any (^vernment member to make a categorical statement about any thing 
that hadoccurrea in Bengal without making enquiries. Only about a month ago in 
answer to Mr. Mitra’e question he (the Home Member) had given full replim 
which showed that the facts on which he relied had been distorted out of all 
recognition, Still there was a campaign of misrroresentation and Mr. Mitra made 
himself responsible for serious statements. Sir Haig promised to obtain a report 
from the Bengd Govemment on those statements which he would treat as 
QUeStiODS. 

As regards the funetion of troops in Midnapore, Sir Harry HHg pointed put 
that troops to India were maintained not only mr the purpose of defence against 
enemies, but lor the purpore of gif log aid to civil powers in internal enfcrMcjes. 
It was in accordance win these duties thjd tr^ were now employed In Bcng^ 
Sir Harry Haig stated that valuaUe resuHe had been whioved by w 
troops in fiengab »od Government's anticipations In sending two brigadM •wo ato 
the tMrorist menace In automn of 1932 were fulfilled, for the situation was now 
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TOT foiidi brtter (hear hMr). He did not wish thereby to minimise the efforts of 
cifu offleersi bat the ftreat part of the credit for the improred situation was due to 
the preaeope of troops. The gepersl spirit of confidence had been restored in Midot- 
pore. And in Chitting also direct results had been achiored. 

Sir Barry flaig ^pra that nothing should be said or done in the Assembly 
which would hare the effect of trying to disoonrage troops in the Bengal, for he 
had seen noting in reports be had received to suggest that their discipline had in 
any way fallen short ox an exemplary standard. 

Refmng to the problem of detenus, Sir Harry Haig was astonished at Mr. 
Mitra’s charges. Mr. Mitra bad declared that Government should not imagine that 
by merely Imping in restraint a few thousand voung men they would kill the 
ioeas of patriotism. Sir Harry Haig asked, ''Does Mr. Mitra think that we are 
keeping these young men in order lo kill the ideas of patriotism 7 The problem of 
detenus is practically confined to Bengal. Are there no patriots in other provinces ? 
Has Bengal the mon^ly of patriotism ? Or is it not that Bengal has the mono- 
poly of something different ( political murder ) 7 What Government are seeking 
is not to repress patriotism , but the desire for murder. That is the iustificatiou for 
the policy of keeping those young men under restraint. We fully believe that they 
are terrorists. The Bengal Government check their information by placing it before 
two Judges. If they proceed on wrong information, it is only in a very small num- 
ber of cases. ’ 

Mr. Mitra, interrupting, stated that the procedure was only in respect of State 
prisoners. 

Sir Barry Haig replied : ''As regards State prisoners we follow exactly the same 
procedure as is followed by the fiensal Government in regard to prisoners under the 
criminal law. I would invite Mr. Mitra to make it clear whether by expressing his 
feeling, as he did, ho in any way desired to support the murder of Government offi- 
cials or their friends.’’ 

Mr. Mitra immediately answered in the negative. 

Sir Harry Haig t I nave no doubt tnat he did not desire to cncoursge that 
feeling but somehow bis language was open to that doubt. However, the Govern- 
ment poli^ is to extirpate all those ideas which bring discredit and sbaine to 
Bengal. Quite apart from the considerations of morality and humanity. 1 am 
certain that Mr. Mitra has realised clearly the harm that is generally done to the 
interests of his own country, the feeling of distrust and estrangement engender^ 
and the handle given to the opponents of political reform, not to speak of the 
material loss caused to the province and the expenditure involved in maintaining 
extra police force and the diversion of energies which should be utilised in benefi- 
cent activities.” ^ . 

Proceeding Sir Harry Haig explained the mentality of terrorists. Oovornment ^d 
tried amnesty and released them, time after time they (terrorists) bad gone back to 
the same profession. Terrorists would give up their policy only when they were 
made to realise force would not succeed. And that was what Govwnmcnt were en- 
deavouring to bring home to them now so that they might discard those ideas simI 
endeavour to lead a normal life. When that moment occurred, no one would be 
better pleas^ than tb^ Government of Bengal. 


, Sir iSforfw Haig referred to the classification of prisoners and »»ficr pointing 
out ^t the revisra rules were framed in coosuliation with leaders of parties in the 


Lastly 


previous Asaembly, he stated that class (a) under the present rule whs a special 
class in old rules, and statistically it would be proved that it was not correct to say 
that very few prisoners were sent to class (b) and more in class (c). 

Tbeatmbnt to Detevur 

The Question of the treatment of the detenus and the political prisoners was rai^ 
in the Aiigal Council on the 24tb. March when Mr. Shantt Bl^kharetwar Ray 
moved a token out in the Hon’ble Home Member’s demand for a sum . of 
5%, ^<900 mute (be heul J.IU and Coovict 
of Mr. Bn’t ‘eat’ wu to record Ua emphatic proteat aBalnat the 
out to IM detenaa aad the polhicaf pnaiooeti. Mr. aajd t ha t tto 
were aU aware that oa the aathority ol a law aanetionrf by Ihto Hooio, the 
GoTemaMQt ot Beaaal had Stained atout 2000 penoat wiU^t trial. Some of 
t^ Mnpat had bSSTki^lu »me had tSn tot io Ja U ft tojjal aad 
^ oaUMo the profiuer. Detention wthoot * r awav 

ol<)wdlooaole thing bat detention ol the prraoiia •» jail, io diatant placea tar away 

69 
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from ibe pio?inoe w«t itill more objeetioneblei When they peiied tbet meeraie to thU 
OouDCil tiiiy hftd no idea that the penooi under that Act would be apirited away 
at the aweet will of the Qoveromeot and lodeed in jaila far away from their 
health and hom^ far from the peonle of the provinoe. 

Ooutinning Mr. Bay aaid that Ooreroment had hitherto given no explanation for 
thia eonduot. From their attitude it appeared that thii they had done in public 
intereat but what that public interest waa the public did not know. Borne of theae 
priaonera bad been detained in Deoli where they were more or leaa under the 
ebaree of local authoritiea. He failed to underatand why the Bengal Gofernment 
which undertook the expenaea for their maintenance would exerciae ao little control 
in the matter. Thia to hia mind waa an awkward state of thinga. When any 
grievance of the detenua of Deoli waa mentioned before the Government of India, 
they alwaya made an attempt to ahirk the reaponaibility and throw it on the ahoul- 
dera of the Government of Bengal. There waa no provialon there for looking to the 
condition of theae detenua. There were no arrangements for non-official viaitora of 
Jails from Bengal going there to look to the state of affairs there. It was desirable 
that Government should appoint non-official visitors from Bengal who might 
examine their condition there and ascertain the real state of things. If this sug^- 
tlon was acted upon, the Government of Bengal would to a certain extent be able to 
allay public feeling that exists in connection with thia matter. In the absence of 
non-official visitors from Bengal all sorts of rumours found currency in the pro- 
vince leading to discontent in public mind. When attention was drawn to these 
things, DO one seemed to accept the responsibility for looking to the real state of 
thinga. He did not blame the local authoritiea there because these detenus had 
been placed in their charge against their will and as such there was a natural 
reluctance on their part to accept such responsibilities. Why did not the Govern- 
ment of Bengal accept full responsibility in the matter ? The sort of duel control 
waa bound to give rise to a lot of troubles. He impressed upon the Government 
the desirability of abolishing these Jails and if that was not possible he urged them 
to accept hia suggestion, namely, to employ non-official visitors of those lails, to 
employ such persons from Benaal as really enjoyed the confidence of the public. 
That, to his mind, would go a Tong way to allay the strong public feeling on this 
particular matter. 

Wnen Mr, Bay waa referring to the political prisoners in the Jails of Bengal and 
in that connection to the hunger-strike In the Alipore Central Jail, the Hon'ble 
Mr. B. N, Beid^ Home Member, raised a point of order and pointed out that the 
terrorist prisoners did not come within the scope of the discussion of his motion 
which related to political prisoners. 

Mr. Ray replied that from the answers given to bis short-notice question relating 
to thia particular matter by the Hon’ble 8%r Oharu Chander Qhoae the other day, he 
understood that Government considered them as political prisoners. 

Mr. Reid pointed out that from the statement of the Hon’ble Sir Gharu Chan- 
der Ghoee it nowhere appeared that Government bad accepted that position. 

Concluding, Mr. Ray made an appeal to the Government to see that these dete- 
nus and political prisoners received generous treatment so that when they came out 
of Jails they might entertain a feeling of love and affection for the Government. If 
tbaii WM done much of discontent and dissatisfaction would disappear from the 
country. 


Cost of Miutabt Fxckbts in Chittagono 

In the Council of State, on the 28th. Maveb, His Excellency uie oomtnander^ 
in-Ohief told ifr. Bannerjee that the approximate cost of the military garrison at 
Chittagong over and aiiove the normal pay etc. of the troops amounted to Bs. 
1,35^ in 1931-33 and to Bs. 1,09,000 in 1982-33. 

Bq[>lying further Hia Excellency the Commander-in-Chief said that miliwry 
pickets were posted at Chittagong since December 1931 and the strength of military 
pickets there was one battalion of Infantry, As to how long they will remain at 
Chittagong depended on the drenmstanoeo. He denied the allegation that respect- 
able gentlemen of villages Petya and Dhalghat were sometimes subjected to 
indignities as being made tc orom tanks by swimming at night at the command o> 
the chief of the military pickets who often carry on raid at night to track 
terrorists. 

Mr. Bammjee asked : Will the Gofernment kindly state the up-to-date 
mate total cost of posting military idekets in Chittagong ? 


down 
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Mr. Banfirje§ Sioed, when hare military pickcti been posted at Ghittagong and 
its interior ? v 


The Conmand€r^%n*Chicf : The approximate cost of the military garrison 
Ohittogong, o?£ and above the normal pay of the troops, amounted to 1.35 lakhs 
103l*S and 1.^ lakhs in 1932-33. The figures for 1933-34 are not yet available. 


The Oommander-in-Cht«f t December 1031. 

Mr. ^nnerjee : What is its strength ? 

The Gommander-in-('/hief : One battalion of infantry. 

Mr. Banneriee : How long will military pickets remain in Chittagong ? 

The Commandor-in-Cbief It depends on the circumstances. 

Mr. Bannen^ : Are the Govern ment aware that respectable people in the villages 
of Patya and Dhalghat in Chittagong arc sometimes subjected to such indignities 
as crossing tanks by swimming at nip^ht at the command of the chief of the military 
pickets who often carry on raids at night in order to track down the terrorist 7 

The Oommaoder-in Chief : No. 

Mr. ^nnerioe : Will the Government state what steps they propose to take to 
stop the idisbraaviour of the military ? 

The Commander-in -Chief : The question does not arise. 

Fob!feitV Fire Arms 

The following questions were asked inXlhc Bengal Legislative Council on the 

30th. March 

Mr. B, B. Norton asked :~-(a) Will the Hon'blc Memoer in charge of the Police 
Department bo pleased to state whether it is a fact that Government are selliug by 
private treaty and (or) at public auction fire-arms forfeited or seized from licensees 
and others f 

(b) If the answer to (a) is In the affirmative, will the Hon’ble Member be pleased 
to lay on the table a statement showing for the past 12 months— 

(i) the number of weapons so sold ; (ii) 'the amount Icredited to Government by 
such proceeds ; and (iii) the average price realised per weapon 7 

(c) Is the Hou’ble Member aware that 8. B, guns and D. B. guns can bo pur- 
chased privately from certain court maikhanas at ridiculously ilow prices, in some 
Instances at as low as Ro. 2 for S. B. guns and Rs. 5 for D. B. guns ? 

(d) Have the Government considered the loss involved by such procedure In 
customs duty alone, where the purchaser would invariably obtain bis fire-arms 
from a licensed dealer on which a minimum import dury of Ks. 18-12 per weapon 
is levied on the cheapest class to 40 per cent, and 50 per cent, on fire-arms of an 
imported value exceeding Rs. 40 and over, apart from the increased income-tsx 
dealers would be liable to pay by such additional sales 7 

(e) Arc the Government considering the desirability that all weapons forfeited 
to Government and which cannot bo utilised for any department of the Oovern- 
mcDt should not bo sold in any way wbatsosver but forthwith destroiired, not only 
in the interests of Government revenue but also for the guu-loadcrs ip general 7 

(f) Is the Hon'ble Member aware that gun-dealers are suffering heavily owing 

to ih^ political Hiniation and restrictions in the issue of licenses ? , ^ 

Mr. R, N. Reid replied : (a) and (c) Confiscated and forfeited fire-arms, with 
the exception of rifles of prohibited bores and revolvers and pistols, are sold^by 
public auction. In a few cases weapons have been sold by private Iroet^Mo Govern- 
ment servants, (b) A statement is laid on the tabic, (d), (c) and (f) The matters 
referred to entail considerations on which the Local Government alone are opt 
competent to a decision, but they will receive attention. Number of^ weapons— 813. 

Amount credited to Government— Rs. 7,830-1. Average price realised per weapon 
Rs. 9-10. 


Mr. AT. R. Norton asked :-(a) Will the Hon’blo Member in charge of the Police 
Department be pleased to lay on the table a statemont showing for the past 12 
months the number of weapons— . . , . - ^ j ^ ^ 

^ (1) Rifles, 0) guns, and (*1) revolvers and pistols seized, forfeited or deposited to 
Government with the exception of the district of Chittagong 7 

(b) Will the Hoo^ble lumber be pleased to state whether the udmM weapons 
ssen year are actually destroy^ in accordance with the Govornment rules it prsssnt 
iu loioe 7 

. ,(c) If the answer to (b) is In the negsiive, whst it ths quantity of wsapons 
whieb are atill held over in the Tsrious court mslkhsuss 7 
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(d) Will ihb Hon'ble Member be pleeeed to etete whether ell riflei of prohibited 
borce end rerolferi end pietole forfeited end (or) eeieed by Gofemment ere dnly 
•ent eeeb jeer to the Orduenoe Officer deeigneted for tbet pnrpoie, to be broken np 
and deatrojed ? 

(e) if the enswer to (d) ie in the effirmetlvci whet ie the qnenCIty lent for thet 
pnrpoee daring the peet 3 yeerc T 

Cf) If the weappne referred to. in (d) befe not ell been lo Mnt to the Ordlnenee 
Officer, will the Hon’ble Member be pleeeed to etete— 

(i) how meny weepone ere etill held in the ?erloae melkbenee ; (ii) whether the 
Gorernment ordere on thie eubject here been complied with ; end (ill) whether in 
view of the poeeibility of terroriet reide on eneh melkbenee the Gofemment ere 
coneidering the deeirebility of taking etepe for e etrict complienee with their ordere 
on t^ enbject 7 

Mr. R, N. Reid (e) end (e) A etetement ie laid on table, (b) Yea. (c) Doee 
not eriee. (d) Yee. (f) Doee not eriee. 

Number of weepone dmoelted, eeized end forfeited for the peet twelre monthe— 

Riflee— 272. Guna— 3|705. Befolrere eni pietole— 680. 

Number of wewons eent to the Ordnance Officer during the peet three yeeri 
for deetmction— 668. 

Toll of Tebhobist Outbaoe 

In reply to Mr. Narendra Kumar Bobu in the Bengal CounoU on the 3 Id. March, 
the Hon^bfe Borne Member gave a Hat of the nemea of Gorernment eerrente of all 
^dee^ including Public Proeecutora killed or wounded by enerehiate or terroriete in 

A— Killed— 1906-1916 

1 Sub-Inapector Nanda Lai Banerjf, Celentte. 2 Khan Bahadur Bhemenl 
Alem, Celoutte. 3 Heed coneteble Sriah Cbendre Ohekreferti, Oaleutte. 4 Heed 
conetable Heripada Deb, Calcutta. 5 Inepeetor Nripendra Nath Ghoeh, Oaloutt^ 
6 Heed coneteble Rem Bhajan Singh, Oaleutte. 7 Sub-Inepector Barem MaMi, 
Calcutta. 8 Sub-lnepector Girindra Benerji, Celcutte. 9 Coneteble Kalep Nath 
Pattak, Calcutta. 10 Coneteble fiebedur Singh, orderly to Rei Behib Nanda 
Kumar Boee, Additional Superintendent of Police, Rengpnr. 11 Coneteble logrodre 
Nath De, of Nadia dietrict. 12 Inepeetor Monomohen Ghor.h. Berieel. 13 ^Babu 
Aehtttoeh Biewae, Public Prosecutor, 24-Pergenee. 14 Baba Jitendre MoMn 
Ghosh, Deputy Superintendent of Police ( Mymeneingb ). 16 Sub-Inepeetor Benkim 
Chandra Cbendhurl of Biymeneingh. 16 Sub-Ininpeetor Rajkamer Bey of Mymap- 
eingh. 17 Babu Sarat dnendra Boee, Heed Iflaeter, Oomille Zille School. 18 
Aeeietent Sub-Inepector Rati Lei Boy of Deeoe district. 

1916-1919 

1 Sub-Inspector Medhu Sudan Bhettaoherii, Celoutte. 2 .Deputy Superip^- 
dent of Police B. K* Chatarii. 3 Heed coostable Bileeh Ghosh, Mout^ 4 Sob- 
Inspector Heiides ^itre of Bcgra D.I.B. 6 Babu Nabin Chandra Bow, Heed 
Blester, Melda Zille School. 6 Constable Prasenne Nandi of B^meneingb. / 
Heed coneteble Surendra Kumar Mukh^ee of Dacca district. 8 Head coneuble 
Bohini Kumar Mukherjee of Dacca district. 9 Head constable Peti Bam Singh. 
10. ()ae constable killed in Khilafat riots ( Howrah district ). 

1920-1924 

1 Amrita Lai Roy, Postmaster, Sankaritola Post Office. 2 Sub-Inepeotor 
Prafulla Kumar Roy or Chittagong district. 

^925-1929 

1 Bai B. N. Chattarli fiahadu?. 8 Babu Jyolish Giandra Roy, offlcer-in-charge, 
Kotwali police station, Basisal. 


1930-1933 


1 D..kwmi. 8 U Ool. SnpwB Uf& 8 OoMtaU 

Prawaa* Kamu Butut of OUU.«dk dMriot. 4 Oositable Bum! 

BttUMoo, OUttMdllr 0 Tarinf Ksaar Mnkboji ot .BtOwn 

Cbudpori 7 luP. J. Lomoii, I. P. laspcetot-OoDonl of BtofoL 8 


Ml. 8 lonootoc Tudor Koaar MiilUMrii of Boflwoy 
r?. J. Lnmull. P- lomtctot-OoDondof Pidioa^ BcogoL 8 
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Sheikh Tiheildar, Poetmaa, BelUaghatta Foat Oflee. 0 Obaakidar Entainddia ot, 
SiDKha police eution ( district jBekarguej ). lO Mr. J. PeddUe, IAS* Disiriet 
Magnstrate, Midoapore. 11 Mr. R. Douglas, I.O.S. District Magietrate, Midoypore. 
12 Bit. B. Burge. J.C.8., District Magistrate. Midoapore. 13 Mr. & B* 

Garliok, I.C.^ District and ^ssions Judge, 24>PargaDae. 14 Inspector Kmn 
Bahadur AsHnulla of Chittagong. 15 Captain Cameron, 2od Battalion, otn 
Gurkha Rifles ( Chittagong ). lo Mr. C. G. B. Steaens, I.C.S. District Magistratet 
Tippera. 17 Mr. £. B. Ellison. 1. P.. Additional Saperiotendent of Police, Xippera. 
IR Babu Eamakshya Prosid Sen, Sub-Deputy Magistrate ( Dacca district ). Iv 
Kali Oharan Mabali, Postal peon killed at Hili Station. 20 Assistant Snb-loapM* 
tor Imanulla, of Eotwali police station ( Mymensingh district ). 21 ^nmoie 

Bhumiram Jaisbi of Malda district ( rising of &Dthsls at Adina Mosque). ^ ovm^ 
Inspector Bhola Nath Ghosh, of Midoapore district. 23 Sob-Inspector Aoirndobya 
Samanta, of Midoapore district# 


Injured— 1908*1915 

1 Mr. Allen, District Magistrate Myrnensingh. 2 Inspector Sarat 
Ghosh ( Dacca ). 3 Head constable Pati Bam Singh of Dacca diatrict. 4 ono 
Inspector Basanta Knmar Mukherji of Dacca district. 5 Sub-Inspwtor Fraiuiia 
Kumar Biswas of Dacca district. 6 Constable Sew Prosad Kahar, Calcutta. 

1925-1929 

1 Constable Bir Mohan Barua, of Chittf^ong district. 2 Lt. Col. 0* Biren I.M.8. 
beaten by dotenue with a baton in Mymensingh Jail while on rounds. 

1930-1933 

1 Sub-Ioepector Nakuleewar Mukherji of Khnln.. 2 He^ coMteble 
Biuirh of Khulna. 3 Mr. J. M. Taludar 11 C. S. 8 uMituio!j»J offii« 

(Baiarauaj) 4. Sub-Inapector Abdut Baabid of Fatu.kbali (Bakatgnntt. 6 Subeto 
ffinay Singh (At Patuakhali, BakargunJ^i). 6 Sub-Iuaj^r . gnbaMk A lt 
Bhuiya (at Patuakaii, Bakargunj). 7 Mr. A. iaswls C. 

DiviaW. 8 Inapector Hem Chandra Ukit, 

ya Kanta Boae, S Mymensingh. 10 Sub-lnapector Jatiadra Mohan Boy. of 
Siatriot. lioiuatabfe Manftdra Nath Pal. of NMkhali 

Yakub AH ofNoakhali diatrief. 13 Aaaiatant Sub-Ina^tor Swka M^« 
BbittScharji of Ohittagong. diatrict. 14 P- »• 

15 Serireant H. Willis, Chittagong. 16 Mr. E. Hodson I. r. bOTOrinwDaTOf w 
Kali FrLd^ Banerii Certificate Clerk. 
estate, Dacca. 18 Constable^D^ R«l Ram. of Dacca ‘^wtric . 19 
Singh, of Dacca district. 20 Mr. L. G. Durn^ 1. . C. 8. District Msgiswa^^^^^ 

21. Sergeant Bourne of Dacca. 22 Constable Bolaiman Khs ^ ^ Constable 

Mr C. G. Grassby. I. P. Additional Saperintendent of Police, i^acca. »a^n 

Main Mia of Dacca district. 25 Certain jail. 27. Constable 

dacoity. 26 Mr. C. W. A. Lu^ke, Superintendent lUisbahi 

H l.‘o. 8 %'m,. KA i I. c. 8. il. c».bl. 

Khan. 32. Inspector Mukunda Bhattachani, Calcutta. 

1934 . 

1 Mr. M. F. Cleary, I. P. Superintendcat of Police, ChitUgang. 
constable Ram Dip fiingh, Chittagong district. 


nalT^t^S^ ^ of which 210 were 

13 wew ”Tto*to number « oadala Ultod and 

srswssf sss usiAS'.sa. «... ~ -W-* w >“■ 

Cosprci OF Tboopbw Botoal 

In die House 0 / (7om»yiw, o° Q” ttle*taiiabit«iu ot 

M enquiry into the comi^ta « uw lu— 
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and Dbalgbat in Cbittagong regarding the conduct of military picket!. 
8ir Samuel ffoare said that he had no information and added he was 
pr^red to inouire if Mr. Grenfell so desired, bnt took the opportooity of saying 
as the Home Member stated in the Assembly on March 21 that examination of rarions 
comnlaints about the conduct of troops in Bengal had '*Bbown that they either had 
no foundation or were greatly exaggerated. 


Terrorist Outrages Act— Rules By Bengal Govt. 

The following was published in Calcutta Gazette in May 1934 

In exercise of the powers conferred by Section 18 of the Bengal Suppression of 
Terrorist Outrages Act, 1932 (Bengal Act XII of 1932), the Governor in Council is 
pleased to make the Bengal Suppression of Terrorist Outrages Rules, 1934, 
namely 

1. These rules may be called the Bengal Supression of Terrorist Outrages Rules 1934. 

2. In these rules, unles there is anything repugnant in the subject or context,— 

(a) “military officer” means a commissioned military officer ; and “police officer” 

means a police officer enlisted under the Police Act, 1661, and includes a police 
constable and any member of the Eastern Frontier R'fles or the Assam Rifles. 

3. (1) No person shall communicate, directly or indirectly, with an absconder or 
supply him with food, water, arms, clothing or any other article or assist him 
in any way. 

(2) No person shall collect any money, valuable lor other articles for the purpose 
of assisting any absconder, 

4. (1) Every person who sees any absconder or has any information of the move- 
ment or whereabouts of any absconder or of any communication or means of com- 
munication with any absconder shall forthwith supply full information thereof to 
the nearest Magistrate, military officer or police ofliccr. 

(2) Every person who is aware of the presence in his locality of any stranger 
shall forthwith supply full information thereof to the nearest Magistrate, military 
officer or pjlice officer. 

5. Every person, if so required by any Magistrate, military officer or police 
officer, shall supply, to the best of bis ability, auy information of the movements 
or whereabouts of any absconder. 

^ R Eveiv owner or occupier of a house sbalt, if so required by any Magistrate, 
military officer or police officer, supply any information regarding the inmates of 
the bouse and, if the District Magistrate by special or general order in writing so 
directs, shall supply without delay to any police officer specified in such order 
such information regarding persons arriving at or leaving the bouse as may be 
required in such order. 

7. Every military officer and every police officer not below the rank of an Assis- 
tant Sub Inspt'otor or, in the case of the Eastern Frontier Rifles and Assam Rifles 
of a Jamadar, shall have the power to intercept^ telegrams, telephone mcB6a,-;cB, 
letters, postcard or parcels whenever he considers it to be necessary for the pur- 
pose of preventing communication with an absconder or for the purpose of securing 
the safely of His Mojesty’s forces or police. 

8. (1) If, in the opinion of the District Magistrate, it is necessary for the preven- 

tion or interference with any measures taken under Chapter 1 of the Bengal Sup- 
pression of Terrorist Outrages Act 1933 or under any rules made thereunder, be 
may, by order in wrilinjg, prohibit any person who does not ordinarily reside within 
any area specific in the order from entering, or remaining in, the said area with- 
oni a permit granted by, and nnless he complies with such conditions as may bo 
imposed by, any authority specified in the order, and every such person shall 

comply with snob order. , , 

% An order made under sub rule (1) shall be served on the person against 

whom it is made in the manner provided in section 134 of the Code of Criminal 

Prooedare,^lB98. . 

9. No person who is not a member of His Majesty’s forces or police shall wear 
the oniform or equipment of such forces or of the police or any clothing in anv 
way resembling sneh uniform or cquipmenf. unless be is entitled to wear ^ sncn 
elotbing as a Oovernment servant, or has been permitted to do so by special or 
mnttar order of the Distriei Magistrate, 

1(X Every person who haa any information of any matter likely , to affect t^ 
safety of Hisifiijsav** fonM or police shall forthwith supply such iniormatioo to 
the nesrest Magistrate, mllitnry omocr or police officer. 
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11. Eroy member of Hie Mejeety’a foreee end pcdiee ehell here Um power to 

Btop Ena Bearcliy or cause to be searched, any person whom he may suspect of 
communieating with or assisting commuoications with absconders or of oarryinc 
any arms, parts ox arms, ammunition, or explosive substanees, or of oarryina any 
tools, machinery, implements or other material of any kind likely to be utilised for 
the commission of any scheduled offences and shall also have the power to search 
or ctnie to be Mrched, any property wbieb, in his opinhm, is in the possessioo, or 
undea the control, of such person. ' 

12. If anv military officer, police officer abpve the rank of Inspector or Maais- 
trate of the nrst class about to conduct, or conducting, the search of any placemr 
absconders has reasonable grounds for believing that an attempt to approach and 
enter the place to be searched will endanger the lives of the search party, he may. 
after taking all reasonable precautions for the safety of innocent persons, use any 
and every means necessary to ensure the safety of himself and his men when 
approaching and entering the place for the purpose of the search. 

13. Every person who has any information of the whereabouts of any unlicensed 
arms, parts of arms, ammunition, or explosive substances or of any tools, ma^i* 
iiery implements or other material of any kind likely to be utlised lor t^ commi- 
ssion of a scheduled offence shall forthwith supply such information to the nearest 
Magistrate, military officer or police officer. 

14. No person shall in any way impede or attempt to impede, or incite any 
person to impede, aiw member of His Majesty’s force or police acting under Cha^ 
ter 1 of the fieogal Suppression of Terrorist Outrages Act, 1932. or under any rule 
made thereunder. 

15. Every person who has any information of any attempt or design to damage 
nny military, jpciice or other public property or any property specified in tlua 
behalf by the District Magistrate by order in writing shall forthwith supply suiffi 
information to the nearest Magistrate, military officer or police officer. 

1(). No person shall endeavour to elicit information regarding His Majesty's 
forces or from any member of such forces or from the police or from any person 
in the employment of Qovernment. 

17. Any peason who contravenes any of these rules shall be punishable for 
each such contravention with imprisooment which may extend to six months or 
with both. 

Terrorism— Its Causes & Remedies 


The following are extacts from a statement issued by the East Bengal Physical 
Education Association, Dacca in May 1934 

The country's horror at the dastardly attack on the life of H. £. the Governor 
of Bengal and its sigh of relief and gratitude on the providential escape baa bean 
expressed in unmistakable terms by thousands of messages of goodwill. 

The Government has taken various preventive measures in various forms. ^ 

But in spite of all these, the movement does not seem to lack fire or recruit. 
Although this association does not approve all of the measnw token ao far it it 
strongly of opinion that these alone win not be able to eradicate the evil fully and 
fiually Decattse^* 

First, in the considered opinion of this Association, the men who really bold 
imagination of Young Bengal are either in detention or are out of the country by 
force of circumstances. . . ■ . w • 

Secondly, the Terroriet mofement i. manitatly 
depending on the older generatioD. it generally replenishes its coffer and rank from 

'°”Young“‘people thout^i, it ie thoui^t, kektag Wth in the uuohM moremeot do 

not come forward to stop the menace because of the— thnnah *Imi latuv 

(i) generous feeling that ties every young soul to another, even thoogh the latter 

*°*(iif false^fc5r of being secretly or openly branded •• a traitor to the canie of 

°(iii) offimsra who are responaible for "law and order" not being aeoqitod, In most 


uy a lew tnougatiess uovernuvu* ~ maiad ont to the 

end hmh behavioan tlut ue ell^ to h*»e been eomeamee meiea om to we 

political priaonera also aggravate this feeling. 
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Foorlhlj, die leek of .laiteble outlet! lor the jonthfol mind. 

Fifthlj. the fnmetel fming of dtotratt that Oofernmebt mtinteins towirds an 
tfei^Ee fflididle^iieii Hioda Ehidralog yonth ie teelpiocated. by iimiltr feelings on 

SSno other point! sneh m the world-wide political and economical 
unrest, the aatnrsl desire to see the conotry free from alien role etc. 

In this connection, this Association relates the charges that ha?e been so often 
laid on the ealkmsness of the general pnblic and specially ol the parents and 
gnaidians.^ The aTcrsge middle-class Bengali lather is so engrossed with the daily 
ronnd ol duties that is his hard lot that he nas scarcely any time to derote to his 
childien. They go to school, visit the playfields by themseives and ace more or less 
sdl-dcTeloped, 

This Association snggests the fbllowiog 

1. Men ol position and power, men in whom the country has nnbonnded faith 
shonld be entrnsted by the Oofcrnment to open Negotiation with those leaders who 
have die real hold on the imagination ol yonng Bengal The arguments to convince 
them shonld be somewhat in tne lines given below. If they are convinced they 
shonld be requested to become Joint signatories to the manifestos. The general line 
of argnments are 

(i) IntUity ol the attempts to coerce a whole nation by the killing of a few 
officials. Even in these cases the hands ol God are clearly visible by the miraculous 
escape of many ol the victims. 

(il) the miseries and the oppressions that are sure to follow in the act ol reprisal 
the sufferers being mostly innocent persons ; (iii) the evil '^^ample which may be 
repeated even when a national government is established. Iwe dissatisfied party will 
take to these nefarious activities in order to coerce the party in power. This means 
the undermining ol the morale ol the society. 

(iv) loyalty and devotion to mother-country are really replaced by a narrow 
sense of loyalty and devotion to the party or in other words oy individual interest 
or Interpretation. 

(v) the nnnecesary expenses that are incurred in combating this evil are put 
forward as reasons lor the pancity of funds lor nation-buildinff work. 

fi. The teaching prolessiou should come forward to a body to try to impress 
upon the students, wnenevef oooasions permit, by open talks and deeds the imbeci- 
lity ol this subversive policy. 3. Thcr teachers ana professors may also help the 
parents and the gnaidiabs as well as the students themselves by Ireqaent visits to 
thsir homes. This will be somewhat in the nature of the doty that is performed by 
the rector of a residential university'. 4. Instead of merely reiterating its faith on 
non-Violenoe the Oonness should come forward with a definite scheme for the sup- 
pression of this anarohie stato of affairs. 

Listly and the most important ol all is the introduction ol sompulsory physical 
education in all the Institationa. We all are aware ol the natnral desire of a healthy 
yonng mind to seek out an outlet for its abundant energy. Facts and figures may 
DC quoted to show how coosiderabk rednetious in oiimioal activities nave been 
achieved by the infroduotion ol a suitable type of physical education in the slum 
areas of the big eities. We eaneators should try to nfilise this worth-while natO' 
ral desire for activity for the promotion and creation of a healthy and worthlal 
individuality. It is needless to say that this programme, Id suit all classes and MM 
•bonld be aa much varied as is poMible. For this pnrpose the Goveriimeob shoulo 
eome forwaid to provide ail sorts ol fseilities ki the share ol properly trained 
psnonnd, funds and play-fields. This will pat a sfop to all farther leemitment 






